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The  History  of  Canada  embraces  two  great  sections,  of 
which  the  first— the  subject  of  the  work  now  presented  to 
the  public— is  complete  in  itself,  and  covers  a  period  of 
229  years.  It  begins  with  the  discovery  of  the  coasts  of 
New  Brunswick  and  Gaspe  in  1534,  and  of  the  St  Law¬ 
rence  in  1535,  followed  by  an  intercourse,  maintained 
during  the  ensuing  three  quarters  of  a  century,  between 
the  natives  frequenting  the  great  river,  and  the  people  of 
France  through  the  agency  of  their  traders  and  fur-com¬ 
panies,  and  resulting  in  the  permanent  occupation  of  the 
country  by  French  colonists,  troops,  military  and  civil 
functionaries,  and  religious  missionaries. 

These,  having  their  headquarters  at  Quebec,  and  their 
numbers  augmented  through  the  natural  increase  of  the 
settlers,  and  the  fresh  arrivals  from  France  from  time  to 
time  (although,  from  first  to  last,  the  total  number  of  im¬ 
migrants  furnished  by  direct  importation  from  the  mothei 
country  is  thought  not  to  have  exceeded  eight  thousand 
souls,  exclusive  of  the  troops  sent  out  in  1666,  and  subse¬ 
quently  during  the  seven  years’  war),  gradually  extended 
the  settlement  of  the  fertile  lands  along  the  banks  of  the 
St  Lawrence  and  the  Richelieu,  and  established  numerous 
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outposts,  westward  and  southward,  towards  the  region  of 
the  great  lakes,  the  Mississippi,  and  the  river  Ohio. 

In  this  work,  the  chief  incidents  attendant  upon  the 
earliest,  but,  as  it  proved,  abortive  efforts,  to  give  effect  to 
the  fondly-cherished  idea  of  establishing  a  powerful  French 
empire  in  the  west,  under  the  designation  of  New  France, 
are  duly  chronicled ;  and  then,  in  the  order  of  time,  the 
events  are  narrated  which  transpired  in  connection  with 
the  settlement,  government,  and  social  progress  of  the 
French  Canadian  colony,  until,  in  the  year  1763,  it  became 
a  dependency  of  the  Crown  of  Great  Britain. 

Of  late,  especially  since  the  era  of  confederation  of  the 
British  North  American  Provinces,  there  has  been  evi¬ 
dence  of  a  growing  demand  for  a  more  accurate  and  more 
abundant  knowledge  of  the  past  and  earlier  career  of  the 
inhabitants  of  Canada  of  French  origin.  Even  those  who 
professedly  devote  their  attention  almost  exclusively  to  the 
present  condition,  resources,  and  prospects  of  Canada,  ex¬ 
perience  in  an  increased  degree  the  need  of  ample  and  of 
reliable  information  respecting  the  days  and  people  of  New 
France,  and  the  circumstances  under  which  so  large  a  part 
of  the  foundation  of  the  existing  state  of  things  was  laid  ; 
and  this  fact  is,  in  a  certain  degree,  illustrated  by  the 
favour  with  which  the  public,  both  in  Canada  and  the 
United  States,  has  received  narratives  of  detached  portions 
—published  in  large  and  costly  editions* 

Mention  may  here  be  made  of  the  demand  for  copies  of  the  “Jesuits’ 
Kelations,”  printed  in  French,  in  three  thick  volumes,  and  covering  the 
period  from  1615  to  1672,  and  of  which  portions  are  to  be  found  trans- 
lated  into  English  in  some  American  publication^  issued  under  State 
authority ;  also  of  the  beautiful  edition  of  Cham)  Iain’s  works,  edited  in 
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The  objects  kept  in  view  in  the  preparation  of  this 
work,  though  it  is  of  humbler  pretensions  than  those  just 
alluded  to,  may  be  briefly  stated.  Pains  have  been  taken 
to  invest  it  with  the  characteristics  most  essential  towards 
rendering  it  useful  to  the  lover  and  student  of  history,  and, 
at  the  same  time,  acceptable  to  the  general  reader.  As 
qualities  conducive  to  the  attainment  of  these  ends,  accu¬ 
racy,  completeness,  and  impartiality  in  the  statement  of 
facts,  have  claimed  the  writer’s  first  attention  ;  while,  as 
scarcely  secondary  to  these,  the  object  of  rendering  the 
work  attractive  to  the  general  reader  has  not  been  lost 
sight  of,  by  presenting  the  details  in  a  judicious  order, 
within  moderate  compass,  and  with  numerous  accompany¬ 
ing  footnotes,  maps,  and  plans,  designed  to  illustrate 
the  text,  and  to  aid  in  sustaining  the  reader’s  interest 
and  intelligent  appreciation  of  the  transactions  recorded. 
The  authorities  consulted  have  been,  for  the  most  part, 
mentioned  by  name  in  the  text  or  the  footnotes,  and 
generally,  when  cited,  their  own  words  have  been  given. 
In  regard  to  the  more  important  facts  and  controverted 
points,  recourse  has  been  had,  whenever  this  was  practic¬ 
able,  to  the  original  sources,  in  order  to  avoid,  as  much  as 
possible,  the  acceptance  of  historical  statements  of  a  grave 
nature  at  second-hand.  The  recent  appearance  of  the 
“Archives  of  Nova  Scotia,”*  and  the  recovery  of  certain 

four  large  volumes  by  the  French  historian  M.  Laverdiere ;  of  Mr  Shea’s 
“Charlevoix’’  in  English;  and  the  translation  of  Captain  Pouchot’s 
“Memoirs  of  the  Seven  Years’ War,”  published  in  Boston,  at  a  cost  of 
twenty-five  dollars.  Several  other  examples  might  be  added  to  this  list. 

*  Edited  by  Dr  Akins,  Commissioner  of  Records  at  Halifax,  being  the 
first  printed  portion  of  a  selection  most  judiciously  made  from  the  con- 
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documents,  including  the  Journal  of  General  Murray,  from 
the  English  Record  Offices,  have  fortunately  occurred  in 
season  to  admit  of  introducing  in  the  Appendix  a  con¬ 
siderable  amount  of  highly  interesting  and  authentic 
information,  which  has  not  hitherto  been  published  in  any 
history  of  Canada. 

Respecting  the  value  to  the  student  of  history,  the 
statesman,  the  lawyer,  and  the  general  reader,  of  a  famili¬ 
arity  with  the  history  of  Canada  under  the  French  regime,  it 
is  perhaps  sufficient  to  have  already  alluded  to  the  need  of  it 
in  enabling  any  one  to  rightly  apprehend  the  state  of  things 
existing  in  Canada  at  this  day.  A  recent  historian  justly 
observes  in  the  preface  to  his  work,  “  To  enable  us  to  judge 
accurately  of  the  present,  and  regard  our  national  future 
with  confidence,  a  correct  acquaintance  with  the  past  is  an 
absolute  necessity.  ...  It  is  true  that  many  books  have 
been  published  which  supply  detached  portions  of  Canadian 
history,  that  several  excellent  statistical  works  have  been 
compiled  from  time  to  time,  and  that  much  useful  in¬ 
formation  may  he  gleaned  from  the  writings  of  travellers 
and  residents ;  but  it  is  equally  true  that  these  are  not 
accessible  to  the  general  reader.” 

But,  if  it  were  not  so  needful  as  it  is,  on  other  grounds, 

tents  of  two  hundred  volumes  of  documents  collected  and  arranged  by  him 
from  among  the  archives  of  Nova  Scotia.  The  recovery  of  these  valuable 
papers  has  been  due  in  a  great  measure  to  the  action  of  the  Hon.  Joseph 
Howe,  of  Nova  Scotia,  who,  with  an  enlightened  zeal,  for  which  he  is 
entitled  to  the  grateful  acknowledgments  of  the  lovers  of  Canadian  and 
North  American  history,  prosecuted  those  objects,  and  induced  the  Nova 
Scotian  Legislature  to  furnish  the  means  necessary  for  rescuing  the 
documents  from  oblivion,  and  for  placing  them  in  a  condition  to  be  con¬ 
veniently  accessible  in  future. 
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to  take  particular  cognizance  of  the  events  which  transpired, 
and  of  the  laws,  customs,  and  institutions  established,  while 
Canada  was  a  French  colony,  it  may  be  affirmed  that  to 
ignore  the  record  of  these  would  be  to  exclude  from  the 
whole  history  of  this  Dominion  a  narrative  which  is  full  of 
interest  and  instruction,  “  of  stirring  incidents  and  realities 
—  in  these  respects  rivalling  the  histories  of  older  communi¬ 
ties, — while  it  differs  from  most  of  them  in  not  having  its 
earlier  chapters  occupied  with  myths  and  fabulous  tradi¬ 
tions.”  In  truth,  it  may  be  added,  without  implying  dis¬ 
respect  towards  those  who  have  written  Canadian  history  in 
the  English  language,  that  their  record  of  the  French 
regime  has  been  too  brief,  and,  consequently,  too  often 
characterised  by  the  summary  assertion  of  facts  whose 
authenticity,  from  their  interest  and  importance,  deserves 
to  be  made  more  apparent ;  while  national  and  other 
sources  of  prejudiced  views  have  imparted  to  the  stream 
of  history,  in  its  passage  through  their  hands,  a  tone  and 
colouring  adverse  to  the  claims  ot  strict  historical  impar¬ 
tiality.  This  procedure  has  been  productive  of  results  more 
injurious,  perhaps,  in  Canada,  than  it  could  have  been  in 
the  case  of  any  other  country  inhabited  by  people  of  a  more 
homogeneous  character  as  respects  national  origin,  lan¬ 
guage,  customs,  and  creed. 

In  conclusion,  the  History  of  Canada  under  t1  ie  French 
regime  brings  under  the  reader’s  notice  a  goodly  list  of 
distinguished  characters — of  men  whose  qualifications  were 
such  as  would  have  rendered  them  conspicuous  objects  ot 
admiration  in  any  country  where  virtue,  wisdom,  and  heroic 
deeds  might  command  respect  or  excite  imitation.  On 
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this  point  an  eminent  Canadian  orator  and  statesman  re¬ 
marked — “No  province  of  any  ancient  or  modern  power — 
not  even  Gaul,  when  it  was  a  province  of  Rome,— has  had 
nobler  imperial  names  interwoven  with  its  local  events. 
Under  the  French  kings,  Canada  was  the  theatre  of  ac¬ 
tion  for  a  whole  series  of  men  of  first-rate  reputation, — 
men  eminent  for  their  energy,  their  fortitude,  their  courage, 
and  their  accomplishments,  for  all  that  constitutes  and 
adorns  civil  and  military  reputation." 

Quebec,  October  1871. 


Note. — The  author  acknowledges,  with  thanks,  the  kind  assistance  he 
has  received,  while  preparing  this  work,  from  private  friends  and  from 
gentlemen  occupying  official  positions,  to  whom  he  has  been  indebted 
for  advice  and  for  access  to  scarce  books  and  documents.  To  Mr  E.  T. 
Fletcher,  draughtsman  and  surveyor  of  the  Canada  Crown  Lands  Office, 
his  acknowledgments  are  especially  due  for  aid  in  connection  with  several 
of  the  maps  ;  and  to  Mr  David  Craig,  son  of  the  earliest  British  settler  in 
the  vicinity  of  Ste  Foye,  for  interesting  particulars  concerning  the  opera¬ 
tions  of  General  De  Levis  in  April  1760. 

The  author  also  takes  this  opportunity  of  stating  that  the  sequel  to  this 
history,  under  the  title  of  “Canada  under  British  Rule,  from  1763  to 
1867,”  is  in  course  of  preparation,  and  that  he  will  be  thankful  for  the 
privilege  of  access  to  original  documents  of  historical  interest,  relating  to 
the  period  named,  which  it  may  be  in  the  power  of  any  to  favour  him 
with. 
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INTRODUCTION* 


MARITIME  DISCOVERIES  OF  THE  PORTUGUESE  IN  THE  FIFTEENTH  CEN- 
l'URY—DISCOVERIES  IN  THE  WESTERN  HEMISPHERE  BY  COLUMBUS, 
SIR  JOHN  AND  SEBASTIAN  CABOT,  VERRAZZANI— EARLY  FISHERIES 
OF  NEWFOUNDLAND— DISCOVERY  OF  CANADA— ABORIGINES. 


Before  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  century,  the  example  of 
the  Portuguese  excited  among  the  other  maritime  nations 
of  Europe  a  great  spirit  for  adventure  and  discovery  by 
sea.  That  people  had  undertaken  many  naval  expeditions 
between  the  years  1410  and  1490,  by  means  of  which  geo¬ 
graphical  knowledge  had  been  increased,  followed  by  the 
opening  up  of  additional  opportunities  for  the  extension  of 

commerce.  *  . 

Previously  to  this,  during  the  Middle  Ages,  trade  in 
the  rich  products  of  the  East  was  conducted  through  over¬ 
land  routes,  by  way  of  Persia  and  Arabia,  across  tne 
Persian  Gidf  and  Red  Sea,  by  Ormuz  and  Aden,  Aleppo, 


*  Amongst  the  principal  discoveries  alluded  to  were,— Madeira  in  1419  , 
Cave  Boiador,  the  Azores,  Cape  Yerd  and  adjacent  islands,  and  Surra 
Leone  between  the  years  1430  and  1450  ;  Congo  in  1484 ;  then  the  im¬ 
portant  discovery  of  Cape  Tempest,  afterwards  named  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
by  Bartholomew  Diaz  in  1 486.  This  led  eventually,  in  the  year  1498,  to 
the  doubling  of  that  cape  by  Vasco  de  Gama,  who,  after  passing  round  the 
south  of  Africa,  reached  the  coast  of  Malabar  in  the  East  Indies. 
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Damascus,  and  the  port  of  Beyrout,  and  by  means  of 
mercantile  depots  established  in  Egypt.  The  ordinary 
track  of  Oriental  commerce  was,  in  those  days,  beset  by 
dangers  and  difficulties,  by  which  the  cost  of  merchandise 
was  heightened, — so  that  it  seemed  very  important  to  be 
enabled  to  reach  “  China  and  the  Indies”  by  cheaper  or 
easier  modes  of  access. 

The  naval  expeditions  of  the  Portuguese,  however,  pro¬ 
duced  .  other  results,  which  were  perhaps  of  still  greater 
value  than  trade  with  the  negroes  of  Africa,  or  a  proof  that 
there  was  a  way  to  the  “  Indies  ”  round  the  southernmost 
point  of  that  continent.  Service  in  their  ships  proved  to 
be,  at  that  period,  the  best  school  of  training  in  the  arts  of 
navigation.  Although  Portugal  was  one  of  the  smallest  of 
European  kingdoms,  yet  the  fame  of  her  discoveries 
attracted  seamen  and  adventurers  from  other  countries  in 
the  hope  of  obtaining  employment  and  riches.  Navigators 
from  England  and  France,  and  especially  from  Italy,  whose 
previous  experience  had  been  limited  to  mere  coasting 
voyages,  were  thus  enabled  to  gain  the  skill  and  courage 
required  for  bolder  undertakings  upon  the  ocean.  Amongst 
these  were  Christopher  Columbus,  of  Genoa,  Sir  John 
Cabot,  of  Venice,  Verrazzani,  of  Florence,  Cortereal  and 
Amerigo  Vespucci,  by  whom,  after  serving  in  Portuguese 
ships  in  the  East,  great  enterprises  were  conducted  across 
the  Atlantic  into  the  Western  Hemisphere. 

Christopher  Columbus,  by  the  results  of  his  experience 
born  1435.  ;m<^  his  studies  in  geography  and  astronomy,  be- 
died  1506.  came  convincec|  that  it  was  possible  to  reach  “  the 
Indies  ”  by  navigating  the  Atlantic  westward  from  Europe. 
After  encountering  many  obstacles,  beiog  at  length  fur- 
A  D  1492  n'shed  by  the  Court  of  Spain  with  the  means  of 
equipping  two  small  vessels,  he  sailed  from  Palos 
on  August  3,  1492,  and,  pursuing  a  westerly  course  for 
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seventy  days,  made  the  first  discovery  of  land  in  the  New 
World. 

John  Cabot  and  his  son  Sebastian,  commissioned  by 
King  Henry  VII.  of  England,  discovered  New-  a.d.  1497. 
foundland  and  Labrador,  and  explored  the  Ameri-  A'T)'  I4'’S' 
can  coast  more  than  1500  miles  southward  to  lat.  36°. 

Amerigo  Vespucci  made  four  voyages  to  the  Western 
Hemisphere,  in  course  of  which  he  explored  the 

#  A.  D.  1 

coast  of  Brazil,  and  other  portions  of  the  main¬ 
land.  He  also  constructed  rude  maps,  and  wrote  a  narra¬ 
tive  of  his  voyages,  in  which  he  set  up  the  claim  of  being 
the  first  to  discover  the  continent.  By  this  time 
Columbus  was  dead,  and  as  Amerigo  Vespucci’s 
pretensions  seem  to  have  passed  uncontradicted,  in  the  end, 
the  New  World  was  named,  after  him,  America. 

Verrazzani,  commissioned  by  the  court  of  France,  ex¬ 
plored  the  coast  of  Carolina,  and  thence  north-  ^  ^  ^ 

ward  to -Nova  Scotia.  In  behalf  of  the  king 
by  whom  he  was  employed,  he  claimed  sovereignty  over 
the  whole  region,  and  gave  to  it  the  name  of  New  France. 

During  most  of  the  time  occupied  by  the  voyages  and 
explorations  of  the  great  sea  captains,  whose  names  have 
been  mentioned,  vessels  belonging  to  the  Spaniards,  Portu¬ 
guese,  French,  English,  and  Dutch,  visited  the  shores  of 
Newfoundland  for  the  purpose  of  prosecuting  the  fisheries. 
These  were  first  established  by  the  Portuguese  in  1500,  in 
consequence  of  information  brought  by  Cortereal,  one  of 
their  navigators,  respecting  the  great  abundance  of  codfish 
found  on  the  Banks.  As  early  as  1517  there  were,  it  is 
said,  more  than  fifty  vessels  employed  in  that  pursuit. 
Occasionally,  through  accident  or  otherwise,  the  com¬ 
manders  and  crews  of  fishing  vessels  would  extend  their 
voyages  to  the  neighbouring  shores  of  Labrador,  and  even 

of  Nova  Scotia,  and  thus  be  instrumental  in  increasing  the 
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knowledge  of  those  parts  of  the  North  American  continent. 
Amongst  the  men  who  became  inured  to  Atlantic  naviga¬ 
tion,  through  making  passages  to  and  fro  in  fishing  vessels, 
was  Jacques  Cartier ,  afterwards  renowned  as  the  dis¬ 
coverer  of  Canada. 

Some  years  after  the  voyage  of  Verrazzani,  the  French 
court  resolved  to  take  advantage  of  the  claims  which  had 
been  set  up  over  the  western  regions  named,  as  has  been 

stated,  by  him,  New  France.  Accordingly,  in 
a.d.  1534.  >  j  >  .  , 

1534  and  1535,  other  expeditions  were  dispatched 
from  France,  under  Jacques  Cartier,  which  resulted  in  the 
discovery  of  the  great  river  St  Lawrence  ;  the  banks  of 
which,  and  adjacent  territories,  now  constitute  the  country 
whose  history  is  narrated  in  the  following  pages. 

Before  entering  upon  that  history,  it  seems  proper  to 
furnish  some  preliminary  information  about  the  people 
styled  “  Indians of  whom  very  frequent  mention  will  be 
made. 

Columbus,  and  the  early  navigators  by  whom  he  was 
succeeded,  supposed  that  the  lands  which  they  discovered 
were  parts  of  Asia  or  of  the  “  Indies .”  Accordingly,  they 
gave  to  the  natives  the  name  of  “  Indians .”  The  geo¬ 
graphical  mistake  began  to  be  found  out  in  the  year  1517, 
when  Yasco  Nunez  made  his  way  across  a  part  of  the 
American  continent,  and  beheld  the  Pacific  Ocean  stretched 
beyond  it.  But  by  this  time  the  appellation  given  to  the 
natives  had  become  established,  so  that  it  has  been  retained 
in  use  to  the  present  day. 

In  some  respects,  the  uncivilised  inhabitants  of  America 
appeared  to  their  first  European  visitors  to  resemble 
Asiatics.  Their  dusky  complexion,  their  paganism,  and 
some  of  their  habits,  strengthened  the  notion  that  they 
belonged  to  the  Mongol  tribes  of  Asia. 

Exclusive  of  those  found  inhabiting  the  islands  of  the 
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Gulf  of  Mexico,  the  native  inhabitants  of  North  America 
have  been  estimated  not  to  have  exceeded  in  number  200,000 
souls.  They  required  extensive  hunting  grounds,  support¬ 
ing  themselves  chiefly  by  the  chase  and  by  fishing.  Roam¬ 
ing  about,  mostly  in  detached  bodies  or  tribes,  they  were 
spread  throughout  the  vast  region  lying  between  the  At¬ 
lantic  and  the  Rocky  Mountains,  and  from  the  shores  of 
the  Gulf  of  Mexico  to  the  Laurentian  hills,  north  of  the 
river  St  Lawrence  ;  and  also  beyond  these,  in  Labrador, 
and  the  territory  bordering  on  Hudson’s  Bay. 

About  eight  distinct  languages  or  dialects  were  spoken 
amongst  them,  in  consequence  of  which  they  have  been 
classified  as  having  sprung  originally  from  a  like  number 
of  distinct  families.  But  of  these  only  three  or  four  had 
hunting  grounds  in  the  region  styled  New  France,  of  which 
that  since  called  Canada  formed  a  part.  Under  various 
names,  subordinate  tribes  of  the  three  or  four  principal 
families  referred  to  were  dispersed  through  the  valleys  and 
forests,  and  along  the  margins  of  the  rivers  and  lakes,  all 
the  way  from  the  Gulf  of  St  Lawrence  to  the  country  be¬ 
yond  the  western  shores  of  Lake  Michigan. 

A  brief  summary  statement  may  be  made  to  include  all 
that  it  is  necessary  to  say,  by  way  of  introduction  to  the 
history  of  Canada,  relative  to  the  names  and  hunting 
grounds  of  the  different  tribes  ;  for  it  would  be  useless  to 
attempt  to  set  forth  accurately  the  names  of  all  and  their 
boundaries,  since  these  and  other  particulars  are  far  from 
having  been  satisfactorily  settled. 

In  that  part  of  New  France  now  called  Nova  Scotia,  in 
Gaspe,  and  south  of  the  St  Lawrence,  the  Indians  were 
offshoots  of  the  great  Algonquin  stock,  including  those 
named  Micmacs  or  Souriquois,  Etchemins,  Abenaquis,  and 
Sokokis,  to  the  number  of  about  4000  in  all.  Farther 
inland,  and  occupying  chiefly  the  no  bank  of  the  St 
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Lawrence,  were  the  Montagnais  of  Saguenay  and  Lake  St 
John,  having  for  neighbours  to  the  north  the  Esquimaux 
of  Labrador  and  the  regions  bordering  on  Hudson’s  Bay. 
In  the  valley  of  the  River  St  Maurice,  and  occupying  the 
north  bank  of  the  St  Lawrence,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  site 
of  Three  Rivers,  were  the  Bull-heads  or  Attikamegues. 
Next  to  these,  extending  westwards  along  the  St  Lawrence 
and  on  the  banks  of  the  Ottawa,  were  the  Algonquins 
proper,  including  a  tribe  named  Nipissings,  around  the 
lake  of  that  name.  TheOttawas  and  Ohippewas  were  near 
the  outlet  of  Lake  Superior,  to  the  south  of  which  lay  the 
Foxes ,  the  Sacs,  the  Menomonees ,  the  Mascoutens,  and 
Kikapoos. 

The  Hurons — a  term  originally  used  by  the  French  as  a 
nickname — whose  proper  name  was  Wendats  or  Wyandots , 
numbering,  it  is  believed,  not  less  than  30,000,  occupied 
settlements  in  the  peninsula  adjacent  to  Lake  Simcoe  and 
Georgian  Bay,  having  for  neighbours,  on  the  south-west, 
the  Tionontates  or  Petuns.  Next  to  these  latter,  to  the 
south,  and  extending  eastward  as  far  as  or  beyond  the 
Falls  of  Niagara,  were  a  great  many  kindred  tribes,  col¬ 
lectively  named  the  Neutral  Nation,  on  account  of  their 
abstaining  from  taking  any  part  in  the  wars  of  their  neigh¬ 
bours,  and  preserving  terms  of  amity  with  them  all.  The 
whole  of  the  above-named  tribes,  viz.,  the  Micmacs  or 
Souriquois,  Etcliemins ,  Abenaquis,  Sokokis,  Montagnais, 
Bull-heads  or  Attikamegues,  Algonquins,  Nipissings,  Otta- 
was,  Gliippewas,  Foxes,  Sacs,  Menomonees,  Mascoutens, 
Kikapoos,  Hurons  or  Wyandots,  Tionontates  or  Petuns , 
together  with  some  other  minor  tribes  south  of  Lake  Erie, 
and  extending  to  the  valleys  of  the  Ohio  and  the  Mississippi, 
are  considered  as  belonging  to,  or  derived  from,  the  great 
A  Igonquin  or  A  Igic  stock. 

On  the  south  of  the  St  Lawrence,  west  of  the  river  Riche- 
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lieu,  and  extending  southward  and  westward  along  the 
shores  of  Lake  Ontario,  were  the  principal  settlements  and 
hunting  grounds  of  the  Iroquois — sometimes  called  Huron- 
Iroquois — the  most  famous  of  all  the  tribes  of  Indians 
concerned  in  the  history  of  Canada  and  New  England. 
They  consisted  of  five  considerable  tribes:  the  Mohawks, 
the  Oneidas,  the  Onondagas,  the  Cayugas,  and  the  Senecas, 
to  whom  were  joined,  in  the  year  1712,  the  Tuscaroras 
from  Carolina.  They  formed  the  celebrated  league  or  con¬ 
federacy  of  “  Five  Nations ,”  having  their  headquarters  in 
the  north-eastern  parts  of  the  State  of  New  York.  Such 
were  the  warlike  spirit,  ferocity,  and  comparative  superiority 
of  the  Iroquois  Indians,  that,  previously  to  the  times  when 
Europeans  established  settlements  in  Canada  and  New 
England,  they  had  made  the  power  of  their  league  felt  and 
dreaded  to  a  great  distance  amongst  the  other  savage  tribes. 
They  made  hostile  incursions  into  distant  hunting  grounds, 
as  far  as  1500  miles  south  of  the  St  Lawrence,  and  west¬ 
ward  beyond  the  river  Mississippi.  Before  the  coming  of 
the  French,  intense  enmity  and  increasing  warfare  had  sub¬ 
sisted  between  the  Iroquois  and  the  Indians  of  Canada 
more  especially  the  Hurons,  Algonquins,  and  Abenaquis, 
with  whom,  it  will  be  seen,  the  French  took  part  against 
the  Iroquois. 

The  Indians  named  above  as  the  aborigines  of  Canada 
and  New  England  were  all  savages  and  heathens.  In 
some  cases,  as  amongst  the  Hurons  and  the  Iroquois, 
there  did  exist  the  knowledge  and  forethought  required 
for  planting  maize,  gathering  it  when  ripe,  and  storing 
it  away  in  caves  for  future  use.  But  their  methods  of 
agriculture  were  of  the  simplest  and  rudest  kind.  The 
women  only  performed  the  work,  since  the  men  esteemed 
that,  as  well  as  all  other  manual  labour  not  connected  with 
war  or  the  chase,  as  degrading  to  warriors.  They  possessed 
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no  written  language.  Yet,  as  spoken,  their  dialects  were 
perfect  enough  to  admit  of  the  practice  of  oratory  among 
themselves,  and  also  to  become  subjects  of  regular  study  to 
Europeans.  As  they  were  dependent  upon  oral  tradition, 
almost  exclusively,  for  their  knowledge  of  past  events, 
this  was  found  to  be  of  the  most  limited  and  imperfect 
description  with  respect  to  occurrences  extending  back¬ 
wards  beyond  the  period  of  a  single  generation.  They  had 
not,  like  the  ancient  Mexicans  and  Peruvians,  made  any 
progress  in  methods  of  procuring  and  using  metals,  nor  in 
the  construction  of  permanent  habitations,  nor  in  the  arts 
of  life  generally. 

They  entertained  some  confused  notions  of  belief  in  the 
existence  of  a  Supreme  Being,  and  in  a  future  state.  This 
state,  to  the  meritorious  Indian, — one  who  had  been  a  brave 
warrior,  and  had  contemned  hardship  and  bodily  suffering 
during  his  lifetime, — was  to  be  a  scene  of  perpetual  freedom 
from  hunger  and  from  pain,  in  happy  hunting  grounds. 
They  were  also  credulous  and  superstitious,  believers  in 
witchcraft,  and  placing  implicit  confidence  in  omens  and 
dreams,  so  that  to  these  latter  recourse  was  usually  had 
before  undertaking  any  enterprise  of  importance.* 

In  warfare  they  were  remarkable  for  the  exercise  of 
cunning  and  ferocity,  employing  treachery  whenever  occa¬ 
sion  offered,  and  pitilessly  exterminating  their  conquered 
foes.  To  shrink  from  resenting  an  injury,  to  be  slow  in 
following  the  impulses  of  a  vindictive  spirit,  to  quail  in  pre¬ 
sence  of  an  enemy  or  under  any  amount  of  torture  that 

*  Shea,  in  his  “  American  Catholic  Missions,”  p.  25,  says  of  the  Indians 
generally:  “Although  they  all  recognised  one  Supreme  Being,  nowhere 
did  they  address  him  in  prayer.  .  .  .  Pure  unmixed  demon-worship 
prevailed  throughout  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land.  With  demons, 
the  Indian,  in  his  theology,  peopled  the  forest,  the  lake,  and  the  mountain — 
all  nature,  animate  and  inanimate  ;  these  alone  he  addressed  and  sought  to 
propitiate,  reckless  of  his  account  to  the  Great  Spirit.” 
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could  be  inflicted,  were  regarded  as  unpardonable  defects, — 
injurious  to  the  character  even  of  their  women. 

According  to  a  French  writer,  Charlevoix,  who  collected 
all  accessible  information  relative  to  the  Indians  throughout 
North  America,  a  general  similarity  of  disposition,  habits, 
and  external  appearance  pervaded  all  the  tribes.  “To  see 
one,”  he  says,  “  is  to  see  all.”  All  had  the  same  reddish  or 
coppery  complexion,  the  same  form  of  visage,  with  eyes 
bright  and  deeply  set,  their  locks  long  and  coarse,  and 
their  chins  beardless,  owing  to  the  universal  custom  of 
pulling  out  the  hairs  from  their  faces.  There  was  the 
same  correspondence  in  their  implements  of  war,  consisting 
of  bows  and  arrows ,  tomahawks ,  scalping -knives,  and  fre¬ 
quently  shields.  In  their  modes  of  conducting  intercourse 
with  each  other  and  with  strangers,  in  their  rites  and  cere¬ 
monies,  in  their  ways  of  dealing  with  enemies,  friends,  and 
prisoners,  as  well  as  in  their  belief  and  ideas  of  right 
and  wrong,  the  Indians,  from  the  shores  of  the  Gulf  of 
Mexico  to  the  banks  of  the  St  Lawrence,  were  virtually  one 
people.* 

It  is  only  necessary  to  add,  in  this  place,  that  the  con¬ 
version  of  the  Indians  to  Christianity  was,  throughout,  a 
primary  object  with  the  French  in  all  their  plans  for  settling 
the  country,  f 

*  “  In  form,  in  manners,  and  in  habits,  the  Indian  tribes  presented  an 
almost  uniform  appearance  :  language  formed  the  great  distinctive  mark  to 
the  European,  though  the  absence  of  a  feather  or  a  line  of  paint  disclosed 
to  the  native  the  tribe  of  the  wanderer  whom  he  met.” — Shea. 

f  The  reader  will  be  interested  in  learning  some  particulars  of  the  modern 
Canadian  Indians— that  is,  of  those  who  now  (1871)  live  under  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  the  Dominion  of  Canada. 

The  total  Indian  population  of  the  four  Provinces  appears  to  be  over 
25,000,  not  including  those  of  Labrador,  Hudson  Bay  Company’s  Terri¬ 
tories,  &c.  They  are  distributed  as  follows: — 

In  Ontario,  on  the  Grand  River,  Bay  of  Quints,  River  Thames,  about 
4000  Iroquois;  about  6000  Ohippewas,  including  some  Ottawas  and  Ponte 
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wattonies  at  Lakes  Superior,  Huron,  St  Clair,  and  other  parts;  700 
Mississagas  at  Rice  Lake,  the  Scugog,  &c.  ;  and  2500  Manitoulin  Island 
Indians,  Ojibways  and  remnants  of  other  tribes — amounting  to  upwards  of 
13,000. 

In  Quebec  (Lower  Canada),  we  have  of  Iroquois,  about  2700  at  Caugh- 
nawaga,  St  Regis,  and  Lake  of  Two  Mountains;  of  Algonquins  and 
Nipissings,  &c.,  500  ;  A  benaquis,  of  St  Francis  and  Becancour,  250  ; 
Hurons  of  Lorette,  300;  Micmacs,  Montagnais,  &c.,  1100  ;  in  the  regions 
of  the  Lower  St  Lawrence,  about  3000  styled  Naslcapecs,  with  scattered 
members  of  various  tribes.  The  total  for  the  Province  of  Quebec  is  thus 
not  far  from  9000.  In  Nova  Scotia,  chiefly  of  Micmacs,  there  are  2000, 
and  at  the  Indian  Village,  Northumberland,  Kent,  and  other  parts  of 
New  Brunswick,  a  like  number. 

The  Iroquois  of  Upper  Canada  (Ontario)  had  lands  assigned  them  in 
1785,  when  they  migrated  from  the  United  States  under  their  great  chief 
Joseph  Brandt,  who  had  supported  the  royal  cause  during  the  war  which 
followed  the  rebellion  of  the  English  colonies.  Of  these  lands,  originally 
1200  square  miles,  their  descendants  now  hold  only  an  inconsiderable 
portion. 

The  Iroquois  of  Lower  Canada  (Quebec)  are  descendants  of  those  whom 
the  French  missionaries  formerly  converted  to  Christianity,  and  who  passed 
from  their  native  cantons,  south  of  Lake  Ontario,  to  settlements  provided 
for  them  near  the  St  Lawrence. 

The  Iroquois,  and  many  of  the  other  tribes  of  Canadian  Indians,  now 
gain  a  livelihood  partly  by  means  of  agriculture  and  by  carrying  on 
various  petty  manufactures — basketmaking,  ornaments,  &c.,  partly  by 
having  recourse  to  their  ancient  pursuits  of  hunting  and  fishing. 

Through  a  Department  of  State  (Indian  Affairs)  aid  is  distributed  amongst 
the  tribes,  for  procuring  seed,  grain,  implements,  building  of  schoolhouses, 
teachers,  medical  services,  pensions  to  the  old,  infirm,  and  destitute,  and 
for  other  objects. 

In  the  schools  for  Indian  children,  of  whom  more  boys  than  girls  attend, 
the  total  number  of  scholars  for  Ontario  and  Quebec  is  short  of  2000, 
with  about  fifty  paid  teachers.  Very  few  schools  for  Indians  have  yet  been 
opened  in  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

cartier’s  first  voyage. 

1.  Canada  was  discovered  in  the  year  1534,  by  Jacques 
Cartier  (or  Quartier),  a  mariner  belonging  to  ad  ^ 
the  small  French  seaport  St  Malo.  He  was 
a  man  in  whom  were  combined  the  qualities  of  prudence, 
industry,  skill,  perseverance,  courage,  and  a  deep  sense  of 
religion.  Commissioned  by  the  King  of  France,  Francis 
I.,  he  conducted  three  successive  expeditions  across  the 
Atlantic,  for  the  purpose  of  prosecuting  discovery  in  the 
Western  Hemisphere ;  and  it  is  well  understood  that  he 
had  previously  gained  experience  in  seamanship  on  board 
fishing  vessels  trading  between  Europe  and  the  Banks  of 
Newfoundland. 

He  was  selected  and  recommended  to  the  King  for 
appointment  as  one  who  might  be  expected  to  realise,  for 
the  benefit  of  France,  some  of  the  discoveries  of  his  pre¬ 
decessor,  Verrazzani,  which  had  been  attended  with  no 
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substantial  result,  since  this  navigator  and  his  companions 
had  scarcely  done  more  than  view,  from  a  distance,  the 
coasts  of  the  extensive  regions  to  which  the  name  of  New 
France  had  been  given.  It  was  also  expected  of  Cartier 
that,  through  his  endeavours,  valuable  lands  would  be  taken 
possession  of  in  the  King’s  name,  and  that  places  suitable 
for  settlement,  and  stations  for  carrying  on  traffic,  would  be 
established.  Moreover,  it  was  hoped  that  the  precious 
metals  would  be  procured  in  those  parts,  and  that  a  passage 
onwards  to  China  (Cathay)  and  the  East  Indies  would  be 
found  out.  And,  finally,  the  ambitious  sovereign  of  France 
was  induced  to  believe  that,  in  spite  of  the  pretensions  of 
Portugal  and  Spain*  he  might  make  good  his  own  claim 
to  a  share  in  transatlantic  territories. 

With  such  objects  in  view,  Jacques  Cartier  set  sail  from 
St  Malo,  on  Monday,  the  20th  of  April  1534.  f  His  com¬ 
mand  consisted  of  two  small  vessels,  with  crews  amount¬ 
ing  to  about  one  hundred  and  twenty  men,  and  provisioned 
for  four  or  five  months. 

2.  On  the  10th  of  May  the  little  squadron  arrived  off 
Cape  Bonavista,  Newfoundland;  but,  as  the  ice  and  snow  of 
the  previous  winter  had  not  yet  disappeared,  the  vessels 
were  laid  up  for  ten  days  in  a  harbour  near  by,  named  St 
Catherines.  From  this,  on  the  21st,  they  sailed  northward 
to  an  island  north-east  of  Cape  Bonavista,  situated  about 
forty  miles'  from  the  mainland,  which  had  been  called  by 

The  courts  of  Spain  and  Portugal  had  protested  against  any  fresh 
expedition  from  France  to  the  west,  alleging  that,  by  right  of  prior  dis¬ 
covery,  as  well  as  the  Pope’s  grant  of  all  the  western  regions  to  themselves, 
the  French  could  not  go  there  without  invading  their  privileges.  Francis, 
on  the  other  hand,  treated  these  pretensions  with  derision,  observing 
sarcastically,  that  he  would  “  like  to  see  the  clause  in  old  Father  Adam’s 
will  by  which  an  inheritance  so  vast  was  bequeathed  to  his  brothers  of 
Spain  and  Portugal.” 

t  The  dates  in  this,  and  subsequent  pages,  are  in  accordance  with  the 
“  old  style  ”  of  reckoning. 
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the  Portuguese  the  11  Isle  of  Birds.”  Here  were  found 
several  species  of  birds  which,  it  appears,  frequented  the 
island  at  that  season  of  the  year  in  prodigious  numbers,  so 
that,  according  to  Cartier’s  own  narrative,  the  crews  had 
no  difficulty  in  capturing  enough  of  them,  both  for 
their  immediate  use  and  to  fill  eight  or  ten  large  barrels 
(pippes)  for  future  consumption.  Bears  and  foxes  are 
described  as  passing  from  the  mainland,  in  order  to  feed 
upon  the  birds  as  well  as  their  eggs  and  young. 

From  the  Isle  of  Birds  the  ships  proceeded  northward 
and  westward,  until  they  came  to  the  Straits  of  Belleisle, 
when  they  were  detained  by  foul  weather,  and  by  ice,  in  a 
harbour,  from  the  27th  of  May  until  the  9th  of  June. 
The  ensuing  fifteen  days  were  spent  in  exploring  the  coast 
of  Labrador  as  far  as  Blanc  Sablon  and  the  western  coast 
of  Newfoundland.  For  the  most  part  these  regions,  includ¬ 
ing  contiguous  islands,  were  pronounced  by  Cartier  to  be 
unfit  for  settlement,  especially  Labrador,  of  which  he 
remarks,  “  it  might,  as  well  as  not,  be  taken  for  the 
country  assigned  by  God  to  Cain.”  From  the  shore  of 
Newfoundland  the  vessels  were  steered  westward  across 
the  Gulf  of  St  Lawrence,  and  about  the  25th  of  June, 
arrived  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Magdalen  Islands.  Of  an 
island,  named  “  Isle  Bryon,”  Cartier  says  it  contained  the 
best  land  they  had  yet  seen,  and  that  “  one  acre  of  it  teas 
worth  the  whole  of  Newfoundland!'  Birds  were  plentiful, 
and  on  its  shores  were  to  be  seen  “  beasts  as  large  as  oxen 
and  possessing  great  tusks  like  elephants,  which,  when 
approached,  leaped  suddenly  into  the  sea.”  There  were 
very  fine  trees  and  rich  tracts  of  ground,  on  which  were 
seen  growing  quantities  of  u  wild  corn ,  peas  in  flower, 
currants ,  strawberries,  roses  and  sioeet  herbs.”  Cartier 
noticed  the  character  of  the  tides  and  waves,  which  swept 
high  and  strong  among  the  islands,  and  which  suggested 
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to  his  mind  the  existence  of  an  opening  between  the  south 
of  Newfoundland  and  Cape  Breton* 

Towards  the  end  of  June  the  islands  and  mainland  of 
the  north-west  part  of  the  territory  now  called  New 
Brunswick  came  in  sight,  and,  as  land  was  approached, 
Cartier  began  at  once  to  search  for  a  passage  through 
which  he  might  sail  farther  westward. 

The  ships’  boats  were  several  times  lowered,  and  the 
crews  made  to  row  close  in  shore  in  the  bays  and  inlets, 
for  the  purpose  of  discovering  an  opening.  On  these 
occasions  natives  were  sometimes  seen  upon  the  beach,  or 
moving  about  in  bark  canoes,  with  whom  the  French  con¬ 
trived  to  establish  a  friendly  intercourse  and  traffic,  by 
means  of  signs  and  presents  of  hatchets,  knives,  small 
crucifixes,  beads,  and  toys.  On  one  occasion  they  had  in 
sight  from  forty  to  fifty  canoes  full  of  savages,  of  which 
seven  paddled  close  up  to  the  French  boats,  so  as  to  sur¬ 
round  them,  and  were  driven  away  only  by  demonstrations 
of  force.  Cartier  learned  afterwards  that  it  was  customary 
for  these  savages  to  come  down  from  parts  more  inland, 
in  great  numbers,  to  the  coast,  during  the  fishing  season' 
and  that  this  was  the  cause  of  his  finding  so  many  of  them 
at  that  time.  On  the  7th  day  of  the  month  a  considerable 
body  of  the  same  savages  came  about  the  ships,  and  some 
traffic  occurred.  Gifts,  consisting  of  knives,  hatchets,  and 

*  This  proves  Cartier’s  sagacity,  since  the  outlet  from  the  Gulf  of  St 
Lawrence  into  the  Atlantic,  between  Cape  Ray  and  Cape  North,  was 
of  course,  unknown  to  him.  Portions  of  the  coast  of  Cape  Breton  had, 
however,  been  visited  by  the  French  fishermen  of  those  days.  The 
following  words  are  those  in  which  Cartier  himself  refers  to  the  idea  of 
the  passage  in  question: — “  Aux  environ  d’icelles  illes  y  a  de  grandes 
mardes,  qui  portent  comment  Suest  et  Norouaist.  Je  presume  mielx 
que  autrement,  h  ce  que  j’ay  vew,  qu’il  luy  aict  aulcun  passaige  entre 
la  Terre  Neuffue  et  la  terre  des  Bretons.  Si  ainsi  estoit,  se  seroit 
une  grande  abreuiacion,  tant  pour  le  temps  que  pour  le  cheinyn,  se 
trouve  parfection  en  ce  voyage.” 
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toys,  along  with  a  red  cap  for  their  head  chief,  caused 
them  to  depart  in  great  joy. 

3.  Early  in  July,  Cartier  found  that  he  was  in  a  con¬ 
siderable  bay,  which  he  named  “  La  Baie  des  Chaleurs.” 
He  continued  to  employ  his  boats  in  the  examination  of 
the  smaller  inlets  and  mouths  of  the  rivers  flowing  into  the 
bay,  hoping  that  an  opening  might  be  discovered  similar 
to  that  by  which,  a  month  before,  he  had  passed  round  the 
north  of  Newfoundland  into  the  Gulf.  After  the  16th 
the  weather  was  boisterous,  and  the  ships  were  anchored 
for  shelter  close  to  the  shore  several  days.  During  this 
time  the  savages  came  there  to  fish  for  mackerel,  which 
were  abundant,  and  held  friendly  intercourse  with  Cartier 
and  his  people.  They  were  very  poor  and  miserably  clad 
in  old  skins,  and  sang  and  danced  to  testify  their  pleasure 
on  receiving  the  presents  which  the  French  distributed 
among  them. 

Sailing  eastward  and  northward,  the  vessels  next 
passed  along  the  coast  of  Gaspe,  upon  which  the  French 
landed  and  held  intercourse  with  the  natives.  Cartier 
resolved  to  take  formal  possession  of  the  country,  and  to 
indicate,  in  a  conspicuous  manner,  that  he  did  so  in  the 
name  of  the  King,  his  master,  and  in  the  interests  of 
religion.  With  these  objects  in  view,  on  Friday,  the  24th 
of  July,  a  huge  wooden  cross,  thirty  feet  in  height,  was 
constructed,  and  was  raised  with  much  ceremony,  in  sight 
of  many  of  the  Indians,  close  to  the  entrance  of  the 
harbour  ;  three  fieurs  de  lys  being  carved  under  the  cross, 
and  an  inscription,  “  Vive  le  Roy  de  France.”  The 
French  formed  a  circle  on  their  knees  around  it,  and  made 
signs  to  attract  the  attention  of  the  savages,  pointing  up 
to  the  heavens,  “as  if  to  show  that  by  the  cross  came  their 
redemption.”  These  ceremonies  being  ended,  Cartier  and 
his  people  went  on  board,  followed  from  the  shore  by 
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many  of  the  Indians.  Among  these  the  principal  chief, 
with  his  brother  and  three  sons,  in  one  canoe,  came  near 
Cartier’s  ship.  He  made  an  oration,  in  course  of  which 
he  pointed  towards  the  high  cross,  and  then  to  the  sur¬ 
rounding  territory,  as  much  as  to  say  that  it  all  belonged 
to  him,  and  that  the  French  ought  not  to  have  planted  it 
there  without  his  permission.  The  sight  of  hatchets  and 
knives  displayed  before  him,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  show 
a  desire  to  trade  with  him,  made  him  approach  nearer, 
and,  at  the  same  time,  several  sailors,  entering  his  canoe, 
easily  induced  him  and  his  companions  to  pass  into  the 
ship.  Cartier,  by  signs,  endeavoured  to  persuade  the  chief 
that  the  cross  had  been  erected  as  a  beacon  to  mark  the 
way  into  the  harbour ;  that  he  would  revisit  the  place  and 
bring  hatchets,  knives,  and  other  things  made  of  iron ; 
and  that  he  desired  the  friendship  of  his  people.  Food 
and  drink  were  offered,  of  which  they  partook  freely,  when 
Cartier  made  known  to  the  chief  his  wish  to  take  two  of 
his  sons  away  with  him  for  a  time.  The  chief  and  his 
sons  appear  to  have  readily  assented.  The  young  men 
at  once  put  on  coloured  garments,  supplied  by  Cartier, 
throwing  out  their  old  clothing  to  others  near  the  ship. 
The  chief,  with  his  brother  and  remaining  son,  were  then 
dismissed  with  presents.  About  midday,  however,  just  as 
the  ships  were  about  to  move  farther  from  shore,  six 
canoes,  full  of  Indians,  came  to  them,  bringing  presents  of 
fish,  and  to  enable  the  friends  of  the  chief’s  sons  to  bid 
them  adieu.  Cartier  took  occasion  to  enjoin  upon  the 
savages  the  necessity  of  guarding  the  cross  which  had 
been  erected,  upon  which  the  Indians  replied  in  unintel¬ 
ligible  language*  Next  day,  July  25,  the  vessels  left  the 

*  The  account  here  given  of  Cartier’s  intercourse  with  the  savages  of 
Gaspd,  and  of  the  method  pursued  in  order  to  obtain  possession  of  two  of 
their  young  men,  whom  he  designed  to  train  as  interpreters,  as  well  as  to 
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harbour  with  a  fair  wind,  making  sail  northward  to  lat. 
50°.  It  was  intended  to  prosecute  the  voyage  farther 
westward,  if  possible;  but  adverse  winds,  and  the  appear¬ 
ance  of  the  distant  headlands,  discouraged  Cartier’s  hopes 
so  much,  that  on  Wednesday,  August  5,  after  taking 
counsel  with  his  officers  and  pilots,  he  decided  that  it  was 
not  safe  to  attempt  more  that  season.  The  little  squadron, 
therefore,  bore  off  towards  the  east  and  north-east,  and 
made  Blanc  Sablon  on  the  9th.  Continuing  thence  their 
passage  into  the  Atlantic,  they  were  favoured  with  fair 
winds,  which  carried  them  to  the  middle  of  the  ocean, 
between  Newfoundland  and  Bretagne.  They  then  en¬ 
countered  storms  and  adverse  winds,  respecting  which 
Cartier  piously  remarks:  “We  suffered  and  endured  these 
with  the  aid  of  Grod,  and  after  that  we  had  good  weather’ 
and  arrived  at  the  harbour  of  St  Malo,  whence  we  had  set 
out, on  September  5, 1534.”  Thus  ended  Jacques  Cartiers 
first  trip  to  Canada.  As  a  French- Canadian  historian  of 
Canada  has  observed,  this  first  expedition  was  not  “  sterile 
in  results ;  ”  for,  in  addition  to  the  other  notable  incidents 
of  the  voyage,  the  two  natives  whom  he  carried  with  him 
to  France  are  understood  to  have  been  the  first  to  inform 
him  of  the  existence  of  the  great  river  St  Lawrence,  which 
he  was  destined  to  discover  the  following  year. 

It  is  not  certainly  known  how  nearly  he  advanced  to  the 
mouth  of  that  river  on  his  passage  from  Gaspe  Bay.  But 
it  is  believed  that  he  passed  round  the  western  point  of 
Anticosti,  subsequently  named  by  him  Isle  de  1’Assump- 
tion,  and  that  he  then  turned  to  the  east,  leaving  behind 
the  entrance  into  the  great  river,  which  he  then  supposed 

instruct  them  in  religion  and  the  habits  of  civilised  life,  places  his  conduct 
in  a  very  favourable  light  as  compared  with  the  proceedings  of  eminent 
navigators  in  some  other  parts  of  the  world.  Some  authors  have  strongly 
condemned  Cartier  as  having  practised  cruelty  and  treachery  on  this 
occasion ;  but  the  facts  hers  recorded  disprove  the  accusation. 
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to  be  an  extensive  bay,  and,  coasting  along  the  shore  of 
Labrador,  came  to  the  river  Natcicliquoin,  near  Mount  Job, 
whence,  as  already  stated,  he  passed  eastward  and  north¬ 
ward  to  Blanc  Sablon. 


CHAPTER  II. 

Cartier’s  second  voyage — the  river  st  Lawrence _ 

INDIAN  TOWNS,  STADACONA,  HOCHELAGA— CARTIER 
WINTERS  IN  CANADA. 

4.  Cartier  and  his  companions  were  favourably  received 
on  their  return  to  France.  The  expectations  of  his  em¬ 
ployers  had  been  to  a  certain  extent  realised,  while  the 
narrative  of  the  voyage,  and  the  prospects  which  this 
afforded  of  greater  results  in  future,  inspired  such  feelings 
of  hope  and  confidence  that  there  seems  to  have  been  no 
hesitation  in  furnishing  means  for  the  equipment  of  another 
expedition.  The  Indians  who  had  been  brought  to  France 
were  instructed  in  the  French  language,  and  served  also 
as  specimens  of  the  people  inhabiting  his  Majesty’s  western 
dominions.  During  the  winter  the  necessary  preparations 
were  made. 

5.  On  the  19th  of  May  1535,  Cartier  took  his  departure 
a.d.  1535  from  St  Malo  on  his  second  expedition.  It  was  in 

every  way  better  equipped  than  that  of  the  preced¬ 
ing  year,  and  consisted  of  three  ships,  manned  by  one  hundred 
and  ten  sailors.  A  number  of  gentlemen  volunteers  from 
France  accompanied  it.  Cartier  himself  embarked  on  board 
the  largest  vessel,  which  was  named  “  La  Grand  Hermine,” 
along  with  his  two  interpreters.  Adverse  winds  lengthened 
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the  voyage,  so  that  seven  weeks  were  occupied  in  sailing  to 
the  Straits  of  Belleisle.  Thence  the  squadron  made  for  the 
Gulf  of  St  Lawrence ,  so  named  by  Cartier  in  honour  of  the 
day  upon  which  he  entered  it.  Emboldened  by  the  infor¬ 
mation  derived  from  his  Indian  interpreters,  he  sailed  up 
the  great  river,  at  first  named  the  river  of  Canada,  or  of 
Hochelaga.  The  mouth  of  the  Saguenay  was  passed  on 
September  1,  and  the  island  of  Orleans  reached  on  the 
9th.  To  this  he  gave  the  name  “  Isle  of  Bacchus,”  on 
account  of  the  abundance  of  grape-vines  upon  it. 

On  the  16th,  the  ships  arrived  off  the  headland  since 
known  as  Cape  Diamond.  Near  to  this,  a  small  river, 
called  by  Cartier  St  Croix ,  now  the  St  Charles,  was  ob¬ 
served  flowing  into  the  St  Lawrence,  intercepting,  at  the 
confluence,  a  piece  of  low  land,  which  was  the  site  of  the 
Indian  village  Stadacona.  Towering  above  this,  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  greater  river,  was  Cape  Diamond  and  the 
contiguous  high  land,  which  in  after  times  became  the  site 
of  the  Upper  Town  of  Quebec.  A  little  way  within  the 
mouth  of  the  St  Croix,  Cartier  selected  stations  suitable 
for  mooring  and  laying  up  his  vessels ;  for  he  seems,  on 
his  arrival  at  Stadacona,  to  have  already  decided  upon 
wintering  in  the  country.  This  design  was  favoured,  not 
only  by  the  advanced  period  of  the  season,  but  also  by  the 
fact  that  the  natives  appeared  to  be  friendly,  and  in  a 
position  to  supply  his  people  abundantly  with  provisions. 
Many  hundreds  came  off  from  the  shore  in  bark  canoes, 
bringing  fish,  maize,  and  fruit. 

Aided  by  the  two  interpreters,  the  French  endeavoured 
at  once  to  establish  a  friendly  intercourse.  A  chief,  Dona- 
cona,  made  an  oration,  and  expressed  his  desire  for  amicable 
relations  between  his  own  people  and  their  visitors.  Car- 
tier,  on  his  part,  tried  to  allay  apprehension,  and  to  obtain 
information  respecting  the  country  higher  up  the  great 
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river.  Wishing  also  to  impress  upon  the  minds  of  the 
savages  a  conviction  of  the  French  power,  he  caused  several 
pieces  of  artillery  to  be  discharged  in  the  presence  of  the 
chief  and  a  number  of  his  warriors.  Fear  and  astonish¬ 
ment  were  occasioned  by  the  sight  of  the  fire  and  smoke, 
followed  by  sounds  such  as  they  had  never  heard  before. 
1  resents,  consisting  of  trinkets,  small  crosses,  beads,  pieces 
of  glass,  and  other  trifles,  were  distributed  among  them. 

6.  Cartier  allowed  himself  a  rest  of  only  three  days  at 
Stadacona,  deeming  it  expedient  to  proceed  at  once  up  the 
river  with  an  exploring  party.  For  this  purpose  he  manned 
his  smallest  ship,  the  Ermeritton,  and.  two  boats,  and  de¬ 
parted  on  the  19th  of  September,  leaving  the  other  ships 
safely  moored  at  the  mouth  of  the  St  Charles.  He  had 
learned  from  the  Indians  that  there  was  another  town, 
called  Hoclielaga,  situated  about  sixty  leagues  above. 
Cartier  and  his  companions,  the  first  European  navigators 
of  the  St  Lawrence,  and  the  earliest  pioneers  of  civilisation 
and  Christianity  in  those  regions,  moved  very  slowly  up 
the  river.  At  the  part  since  called  Lake  St  Peter ,  the 
water  seemed  to  become  more  and  more  shallow.  The 
Ermerillon  was  therefore  left  as  well  secured  as  possible, 
and  the  remainder  of  the  passage  made  in  the  two  boats. 
Frequent  meetings,  of  a  friendly  nature,  with  Indians  on 
the  river  bank  caused  delays,  so  that  they  did  not  arrive 
at  Hoclielaga  until  the  2d  of  October. 

As  described  by  Cartier  himself,  this  town  consisted  of 
about  fifty  large  huts  or  cabins,  which,  for  purposes  of 
defence,  were  surrounded  by  wooden  palisades.  There 
were  upwards  of  twelve  hundred  inhabitants,*  belonging 
to  some  Algonquin  tribe. 

*  It  has  not  been  satisfactorily  settled  to  what  tribe  the  Indians  be¬ 
longed  who  were  found  by  Cartier  at  Hoclielaga.  Some  have  even  doubted 
the  accuracy  of  his  description  in  relation  to  their  numbers,  the  character 
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At  Hochelaga,  as  previously  at  Stadacona,  the  French 
were  received  by  the  natives  in  a  friendly  manner.  Sup 
plies  of  fish  and  maize  were  freely  offered,  and,  in  return, 
presents  of  beads,  knives,  small  mirrors,  and  crucifixes 
were  distributed.  Entering  into  communication  with  them, 
Cartier  sought  information  respecting  the  country  higher 
up  the  river.  From  their  imperfect  intelligence,  it  ap¬ 
pears  he  learned  the  existence  of  several  great  lakes,  ami 
that  beyond  the  largest  and  most  remote  of  these  there 
was  another  great  river  which  flowed  southward.  They 
conducted  him  to  the  summit  of  a  mountain  behind  the 
town,  whence  he  surveyed  the  prospect  of  a  wilderness 
stretching  to  the  south  and  west  as  far  as  the  eye  could 
reach,  and  beautifully  diversified  by  elevations  of  land  and 
by  water.  "Whatever  credit  Cartier  attached  to  tnen  v ague 
statements  about  the  geography  of  their  country,  he  was 
certainly  struck  by  the  grandeur  of  the  neighbouring 
scenery  as  viewed  from  the  eminence  on  which  he 
stood.  To  this  he  gave  the  name  of  Mount  Royal, 
whence  the  name  of  Montreal  was  conferred  on  the  city 
which  has  grown  up  on  the  site  of  the  ancient  Indian 
town,  Hoclielaga. 

According  to  some  accounts,  Hochelaga  was,  even  in 
those  days,  a  place  of  importance,  having  subject  to  it  eight 
or  ten  outlying  settlements  or  villages. 

of  their  habitations,  and  other  circumstances,  under  the  belief  that  allow¬ 
ance  must  be  made  for  exaggeration  in  the  accounts  of  the  first  European 
visitors,  who  were  desirous  that  their  adventures  should  rival  those  of 
Cortez  and  Pizarro.  It  has  also  been  suggested  that  the  people  were  not 
Hurons,  but  remnants  of  the  Iroquois  tribes,  who  might  have  lingered 
there  on  their  way  southward.  At  any  rate,  when  the  place  was  xevisited 
by  Frenchmen  more  than  half  a  century  afterwards,  very  few  savages 
were  seen  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  these  different  from  those  met  by 
Cartier,  while  the  town  itself  was  no  longer  in  existence.  Champlain, 
upwards  of  seventy  years  after  Jacques  Cartier,  visited  Hochelaga,  but 
made  no  mention  in  his  narrative  either  of  the  town  or  of  inhabitants. 
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7.  Anxious  to  return  to  Stadacona,  and  probably  placing 
little  confidence  in  tbe  friendly  professions  of  the  natives, 
Cartier  remained  at  Hochelaga  only  two  days,  and  com¬ 
menced  bis  passage  down  the  river  on  the  4th  of  October. 
His  wary  mistrust  of  the  Indian  character  was  not  ground¬ 
less,  for  bands  of  savages  followed  along  the  banks,  and 
watched  all  the  proceedings  of  his  party.  On  one  occa¬ 
sion  he  was  attacked  by  them,  and  narrowly  escaped 
massacre.* 

Ai  riving  at  Stadacona  on  the  11th,  measures  were  taken 
for  maintenance  and  security  during  the  approaching  win¬ 
ter.  Abundant  provisions  had  been  already  stored  up  by 
the  natives  and  assigned  for  the  use  of  the  strangers.  A 
fence  or  palisade  was  constructed  round  the  ships,  and 
made  as  strong  as  possible,  and  cannon  so  placed  as  to  be 
available  in  case  of  any  attack.  Notwithstanding  these 
precautions,  it  turned  out  that,  in  one  essential  particular, 
the  preparations  for  winter  were  defective.  Jacques 
Cartier  and  his  companions  being  the  first  of  Europeans 
to  experience  the  rigours  of  a  Canadian  winter,  the  ne¬ 
cessity  for  warm  clothing  had  not  been  foreseen  when  the 
expedition  left  France,  and  now,  when  winter  was  upon 
them,  the  procuring  of  a  supply  was  simply  impossible. 
The  winter  proved  long  and  severe.  Masses  of  ice  began 
to  come  down  the  St  Lawrence  on  November  15th,  and, 
not.  long  afterwards,  a  bridge  of  ice  was  formed  op¬ 
posite  to  Stadacona.  Soon  the  intensity  of  the  cold, _ 

such  as  Cartiers  people  had  never  before  experienced, — 
and  the  want  of  suitable  clothing,  occasioned  much  suffer¬ 
ing.  Then,  in  December,  a  disease,  but  little  known  to 

*  By  some  writers  it  is  alleged  that  the  attack  upon  Cartier’s  party 
w  rile  returning  from  Hochelaga  to  Stadacona,  was  instigated  by  a  woman 
named  Unacona,  the  squaw  of  one  of  the  young  Indians  who  had  been 
carried  off  to  France  the  preceding  year. 
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Europeans,  broke  out  amongst  the  crews.  It  was  the 
scurvy,  named  by  the  French  mal-de-terre. 

As  described  by  Cartier,  it  was  very  painful,  loathsome 
in  its  symptoms  and  effects,  as  well  as  contagious.  The 
legs  and  thighs  of  the  patients  swelled,  the  sinews  con¬ 
tracted,  and  the  skin  became  black.  In  some  cases  the  whole 
body  was  covered  with  purple  spots  and  sore  tumours. 
After  a  time,  the  upper  parts  of  the  body — the  back,  arms, 
shoulders,  neck,  and  face — were  all  painfully  affected.  The 
roof  of  the  mouth,  gums  and  teeth  fell  out.  Altogether, 
the  sufferers  presented  a  deplorable  spectacle. 

Many  died  between  December  and  April,  during  which 
period  the  greatest  care  was  taken  to  conceal  their  true 
condition  from  the  natives.  Had  this  not  been  done,  it  is 
to  be  feared  that  Donacona’s  people  would  have  forced  an 
entrance  and  put  all  to  death  for  the  purpose  of  obtain¬ 
ing  the  property  of  the  French.  In  fact,  the  two  inter¬ 
preters  were,  on  the  whole,  unfaithful,  living  entirely  at 
Stadacona;  while  Donacona,  and  the  Indians  generally, 
showed,  in  many  ways,  that,  under  a  fiiendly  exterioi, 
unfavourable  feelings  reigned  in  their  hearts. 

But  the  attempts  to  hide  their  condition  from  the  natives 
might  have  been  fatal,  for  the  Indians,  who  also  suffered 
from  scurvy,  were  acquainted  with  means  of  curing  the 
disease.  It  was  only  by  accident  that  Cartier  found  out 
what  those  means  were.  He  had  forbidden  the  savages  to 
come  on  board  the  ships,  and  when  any  of  them  came  near 
the  only  men  allowed  to  be  seen  by  them  were  those  who 
were  in  health.  One  day,  Domagaya  was  observed  ap¬ 
proaching.  This  man,  the  younger  of  the  two  interpreters, 
was  known  to  have  been  sick  of  the  scurvy  at  Stadacona, 
so  that  Cartier  was  much  surprised  to  see  him  out  and  well. 
He  contrived  to  make  him  relate  the  particulars  of  his  re¬ 
covery,  and  thus  found  out  that  a  decoction  of  the  bark 
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and  foliage  of  the  white  spruce-tree  furnished  the  savages 
with  a  remedy.  Having  recourse  to  this  enabled  the 
French  captain  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  disease 
amongst  his  own  people,  and,  in  a  short  time,  to  bring 
about  their  restoration  to  health. 

The  meeting  with  Domagaya  occurred  at  a  time  when 
the  French  were  in  a  very  sad  state,— -reduced  to  the  brink 
of  despair.  Twenty-five  of  their  number  had  died,  while 
forty  more  were  in  expectation  of  soon  following  their  de¬ 
ceased  comrades.  Of  the  remaining  forty-five,  including 
Cartier  and  all  the  surviving  officers,  only  three  or  four 
were  really  free  from  disease.  The  dead  could  not  be 
buried,  nor  was  it  possible  for  the  sick  to  be  properly 
cared  for. 

In  this  extremity,  the  stout-hearted  French  captain 
could  think  of  no  other  remedy  than  a  recourse  to  prayers 
and  the  setting  up  of  an  image  of  the  Virgin  Mary  in  sight 
of  the  sufferers.  “But,”  he  piously  exclaimed,  “  God,  in  his 
holy  grace,  looked  down  in  pity  upon  us,  and  sent  to  us  a 
knowledge  of  the  means  of  cure.”  He  had  great  appre¬ 
hensions  of  an  attack  from  the  savages,  for  he  says  in  his 
narrative  :  “  We  were  in  a  marvellous  state  of  terror  lest 
the  people  of  the  country  should  ascertain  our  pitiable  con¬ 
dition  and  our  weakness,”  and  then  goes  on  to  relate  arti¬ 
fices  by  which  he  contrived  to  deceive  them. 

One  of  the  ships  had  to  be  abandoned  in  course  of  the 
winter,  her  crew  and  contents  being  removed  into  the  other 
two  vessels.  The  deserted  hull  was  visited  by  the  savages 
in  search  of  pieces  of  iron  and  other  tilings.  Had  they 
known  the  cause  for  abandoning  her,  and  the  desperate 
condition  of  the  French,  they  would  have  soon  forced 
their  way  into  the  other  ships.  They  were,  in  fact,  too 
numerous  to  be  resisted,  if  they  had  made  the  attempt. 

8.  At  length  the  protracted  winter  came  to  an  end.  As 
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soon  as  the  ships  were  clear  of  ice,  Cartier  made  prepara¬ 
tions  for  returning  at  once  to  France. 

On  May  3,  1536,  a  wooden  cross,  thirty-five  feet  high, 
was  raised  upon  the  river  bank.  Donacona  was  invited  to 
approach,  along  with  his  people.  When  he  did  so,  Cartier 
caused  him,  together  with  the  two  interpreters  and  seven 
warriors,  to  be  seized  and  taken  on  hoard  his  ship.  His 
object  was  to  convey  them  to  France  and  present  them  to 
the  King.  On  the  6th,  the  two  vessels  departed.  Up¬ 
wards  of  six  weeks  were  spent  in  descending  the  St  Law¬ 
rence  and  traversing  the  Gulf.  Instead  of  passing  through 
the  Straits  of  Belleisle,  Cartier  this  time  made  for  the  south 
coast  of  Newfoundland,  along  which  he  sailed  out  into  the 
Atlantic  Ocean.  On  Sunday,  July  17th,  1536,  he  arrived  at 
St  Malo. 

9.  By  the  results  of  this  second  voyage,  Jacques  Cartier 
established  for  himself  a  reputation  and  a  name  in  history 
which  will  never  cease  to  be  remembered  with  respect.  He 
had  discovered  one  of  the  largest  rivers  in  the  world,  had 
explored  its  banks,  and  navigated  its  difficult  channel, 
more  than  800  miles,  with  a  degree  of  skill  and  courage 
which  has  never  been  surpassed  ;  for  it  was  a  great  matter 
in  those  days  to  penetrate  so  far  into  unknown  regions,  to 
encounter  the  hazards  of  an  unknown  navigation,  and  to 
risk  his  own  safety  and  that  of  his  followers  amongst  an 
unknown  people.  Moreover,  his  accounts  of  the  incidents 
of  his  sojourn  of  eight  months,  and  of  the  features  of  the 
country,  as  well  as  his  estimate  of  the  two  principal  sites 
upon  which,  in  after  times,  the  two  cities,  Quebec  and 
Montreal,  have  grown  up,  illustrate  both  his  fidelity  and 
his  sagacity.  His  dealings  with  the  natives  appear  to  have 
been  such  as  to  prove  his  tact,  prudence,  and  sense  oi  jus¬ 
tice,  notwithstanding  the  objectionable  procedure  of  cap¬ 
turing  and  carrying  off  Donacona,  with  other  chiefs  and 
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warriors.  This  latter  measure,  however  indefensible  in 
itself,  was  consistent  with  the  almost  universal  practice  of 
navigators  of  that  period  and  long  afterwards.  Doubtless, 
Cartiers  expectation  was  that  their  abduction  could  not 
but  result  in  their  own  benefit,  by  leading  to  their  instruc¬ 
tion  in  civilisation  and  Christianity,  and  that  it  might  be 
afterwards  instrumental  in  producing  the  rapid  conversion 
of  large  numbers  of  their  people.  However  this  may  be, 
considering  the  inherent  viciousness  of  the  Indian  charac¬ 
ter,  Cartier  s  intercourse  with  the  Indians  was  conducted 
with  dignity  and  benevolence,  and  was  marked  by  the 
total  absence  of  bloodshed — which  is  more  than  can  bo 
uiged  in  behalf  of  other  eminent  discoverers  and  navigators 
of  those  days,  or  during  the  ensuing  two  centuries.  Car- 
tier  was  undoubtedly  one  of  the  greatest  sea-captains  of 
his  own  or  any  other  country,  and  one  who  provided  care- 
fidly  for  the  safety  and  welfare  of  his  followers ;  and,  so 
far  as  we  know,  enjoyed  their  respect  and  confidence  ;  nor 
were  his  plans  hindered  or  his  proceedings  embarrassed 
by  disobedience  on  their  part  or  the  display  of  mutinous 
conduct  calculated  to  mar  the  success  of  a  maritime  expe¬ 
dition.  In  fine,  Jacques  Cartier  was  a  noble  specimen  of 
a  mariner,  in  an  age  when  a  maritime  spirit  prevailed.* 

As  has  been  already  mentioned,  the  dates  given  in  the  text  are  of  the 
dd  style.  According  to  modern  reckoning,  those  of  this  chapter  would 
stand  as  follows  : — 


Arrival  at  Stadacona 

.  .  Sept. 

27, 

1535. 

Departure  for  Hochelaga  .  , 

30 

Arrival  at  Hochelaga 

•  .  Oct. 

5 

13, 

Departure  from  Hochelaga 

15, 

>1 

Return  to  Stadacona 

22 

it 

Ice  floating  down  river  , 

*  *  ?) 

.  .  Nov. 

26, 

» 

Breaking  up  of  ice-bridge 

.  Mar. 

4, 

y> 

1536. 

Ships  clear  of  ice 

.  .  April 

io, 

Departure  from  Stadacona 

.  May 

17, 

>>  )>  Cape  Race 

.  .  June 

30, 

Arrival  at  St  Malo 

.  .  July 

28; 

J> 
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CHAPTER  III. 

cartier’s  third  voyage — roberval — alleged  fourth 

VOYAGE  OF  CARTIER. 

10.  A  severe  disappointment  awaited  Cartier  on  Iris  re¬ 
turn  home  from  his  second  voyage.  France  ^ 

was  engaged  in  a  foreign  war  ;  and  at  the 
same  time,  the  minds  of  the  people  were  distracted  by 
religious  dissensions.  In  consequence  of  these  untoward 
circumstances,  both  the  Court  and  the  people  had  ceased 
to  give  heed  to  the  objects  which  he  had  been  so  faithfully 
engaged  in  prosecuting  in  the  Western  Hemisphere. 
Neither  he  nor  his  friends  could  obtain  even  a  hearing 
in  behalf  of  the  fitting  out  of  another  expedition,  for  the 
attention  of  the  King  and  his  advisers  was  now  absorbed 
by  weightier  cares  at  home.  Nevertheless,  from  time  to 
time,  as  occasion  offered,  several  unsuccessful  attempts 
were  made  to  introduce  the  project  of  establishing  a 
French  colony  on  the  banks  of  the  St  Lawrence.  Mean¬ 
while,  Donacona,  and  the  other  Indian  warriors  who  had 
been  brought  captives  to  France,  pined  away  and  died. 

11.  At  length,  after  an  interval  of  about  four  years, 
proposals  for  another  voyage  westward,  and  for  ^  Q 
colonising  the  country,  came  to  be  so  far  enter¬ 
tained  that  plans  of  an  expedition  were  permitted  to  be 
discussed.  But  now,  instead  of  receiving  the  unanimous 
support  which  had  been  accorded  to  previous  undertakings, 

the  project  was  opposed  by  a  powerful  party  at  Court, 

B 
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consisting  of  persons  who  tried  to  dissuade  the  King  from 
granting  his  assent.  These  alleged  that  enough  had 
already  been  done  for  the  honour  of  their  country  ;  that  it 
was  not  expedient  to  take  in  hand  the  subjugation  and 
settlement  of  those  far-distant  regions,  tenanted  only  by 
savages  and  wild  animals  ;  that  the  intensely  severe  climate, 
and  hardships  such  as  had  proved  fatal  to  one-fourth  of 
Cartier’s  people  in  1535,  were  certain  evils,  which  there 
was  no  prospect  of  advantage  to  outweigh  ;  that  the  newly- 
discovered  country  had  not  been  shown  to  possess  mines 
of  gold  and  silver;  and,  finally,  that  such  extensive  terri¬ 
tories  could  not  be  effectively  settled  without  transporting 
thither  a  considerable  part  of  the  population  of  the  king¬ 
dom  of  France. 

Notwithstanding  the  apparent  force  of  these  objections, 
the  French  King  did  eventually  sanction  the  project  of 
another  transatlantic  enterprise  on  a  larger  scale  than 
heretofore. 

A  sum  of  money  was  granted  by  the  King  towards  the 
purchase  and  equipment  of  ships,  to  be  placed  under  the 
command  of  Jacques  Cartier,  having  the  commission 
of  Captain-General.''"  Apart  from  the  navigation  of  the 
fleet,  the  chief  command  in  the  undertaking  was  as¬ 
signed  to  M.  de  Boberval,  who,  in  a  commission  dated 
January  15,  1540,  was  named  Viceroy  and  Lieut. -Gene¬ 
ral  over  Newfoundland,  Labrador,  and  Canada.  Ptoberval 
was  empowered  to  engage  volunteers  and  emigrants,  and  to 
supply  the  lack  of  these  by  means  of  prisoners  to  be  taken 
from  the  jails  and  hulks.  Thus,  in  about  five  years  from 

*  Commission  dated  20th  October  1540.  In  this  document  the  French 
King  s  appreciation  of  Cartier’s  merits  is  strongly  shown  in  the  terms  em¬ 
ployed  to  express  his  royal  confidence  “in  the  character,  judgment, 
ability,  loyalty,  dignity,  hardihood,  great  diligence,  and  experience  of  the 
said  Jacques  Cartier.”  Cartier  was  also  authorised  to  select  fifty  prisoners 
“  whom  he  might  judge  useful,”  &c. 
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the  discovery  of  the  river  St  Lawrence,  and,  six  years  after, 
of  Canada,  measures  were  taken  for  founding  a  colony. 
But  from  the  very  commencement  of  the  undertaking, 
which,  it  will  be  seen,  proved  an  entire  failure,  difficulties 
presented  themselves.  Roberval  was  unable  to  provide  all 
the  requisite  supplies  of  small  arms,  ammunition,  and  other 
stores,  as  he  had  engaged  to  do,  during  the  winter  of  1540. 
It  also  was  found  difficult  to  induce  volunteers  and  emi¬ 
grants  to  embark.  It  was,  therefore,  settled  that  Rober¬ 
val  should  remain  behind  to  complete  his  preparations, 
while  Cartier,  with  five  vessels,  provisioned  for  two  years, 
should  set  sail  at  once  for  the  St  Lawrence. 

12.  On  the  23d  of  May  1541,  Cartier  departed  from  St 
Malo  on  his  third  voyage  to  Canada.  After  a 
protracted  passage  of  twelve  weeks,  the  fleet  arrived  AD'  l541' 
at  Stadacona.  Cartier  and  some  of  his  people  landed  and 
entered  into  communication  with  the  natives,  who  flocked 
round  him  as  they  had  done  in  1535.  They  desired  to 
know  what  had  become  of  their  chief,  Donacona,  and  the 
warriors  who  had  been  carried  off  to  France  five  years  be¬ 
fore.  On  being  made  aware  that  all  had  died,  they  became 
distant  and  sullen  in  their  behaviour.  They  held  out  no 
inducements  to  the  French  to  re-establish  their  quarters  at 
Stadacona.  Perceiving  this,  as  well  as  signs  of  dissimu¬ 
lation,  Cartier  determined  to  take  such  steps  as  might  secure 
himself  and  followers  from  suffering  through  their  resent¬ 
ment.  Two  of  his  ships  he  sent  back  at  once  to  France, 
with  letters  for  the  King,  and  for  Roberval,  reporting  his 
movements,  and  soliciting  such  supplies  as  were  needed. 
With  the  remaining  ships  he  ascended  the  St  Lawrence  as 
far  as  Cap-Rouge,  where  a  station  was  chosen  close  to  the 
mouth  of  a  stream  which  flowed  into  the  great  river.  Here 
it  was  determined  to  moor  the  ships  and  to  erect  such  store¬ 
houses  and  other  works  as  might  be  necessary  for  security 
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and  convenience.  It  was  also  decided  to  raise  a  small  fort  or 
forts  on  the  high  land  above,  so  as  to  command  the  station 
and  protect  themselves  from  any  attack  which  the  Indians 
might  be  disposed  to  make.  While  some  of  the  people 
were  employed  upon  the  building  of  the  fort,  others  were 
set  at  work  preparing  ground  for  cultivation.  Cartier  him¬ 
self,  in  his  report,  bore  ample  testimony  to  the  excellent 
qualities  of  the  soil,  as  well  as  the  general  fitness  of  the 
country  for  settlement* 

13.  Having  made  all  the  dispositions  necessary  for  the 
security  of  the  station  at  Cap-Rouge,  and  for 
A  D'  l541'  continuing,  during  his  absence,  the  works  already 
commenced,  Cartier  departed  for  Hochelaga  on  the  7th  of 
September,  with  a  party  of  men,  in  two  barges.  On  the 
passage  up  he  found  the  Indians  whom  he  had  met  in 
1535  as  friendly  as  before.  The  natives  of  Hochelaga 
seemed  also  well  disposed,  and  rendered  all  the  assistance 
he  sought  in  enabling  him  to  attempt  the  passage  up  the 
rapids  situated  above  that  town.  Failing  to  accomplish 
this,  he  remained  but  a  short  time  amongst  them,  gathering1 
all  the  information  they  could  furnish  about  the  regions 
bordering  on  the  Upper  St  Lawrence.  He  then  hastened 
back  to  Cap-Rouge.  On  his  way  down  he  found  the 
Indians,  who,  a  short  time  before  were  so  friendly,  changed 

*  His  description  is  substantially  as  follows  : — “  On  both  sides  of  tbe 
river  were  very  good  lands  filled  with  as  beautiful  and  vigorous  trees  as 
are  to  be  seen  in  the  world,  and  of  various  sorts.  A  great  many  oaks, 
the  finest  I  have  ever  seen  in  my  life,  and  so  full  of  acorns  that  they 
seemed  like  to  break  down  with  their  weight.  Besides  these  there  were 
the  most  beautiful  maples,  cedars,  birches,  and  other  kinds  of  trees  not  to 
be  seen  in  France.  The  forest  land  towards  the  south  is  covered  with 
vines,  which  are  found  loaded  with  grapes  as  black  as  brambleberries. 
There  were  also  many  hawthorn  trees,  with  leaves  as  large  as  those  of  the 
oak,  and  fruit  like  that  of  the  medlar-tree.  In  short,  the  country  is  as  fit 
for  cultivation  as  one  could  find  or  desire.  We  sowed  seeds  of  cabbage, 
lettuce,  turnips,  and  others  of  our  country,  which  came  up  in  eight  days.” 
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and  cold  in  tlieir  demeanour,  if  not  actually  hostile. 
Arrived  at  Cap  Rouge,  the  first  thing  he  learned  was,  that 
the  Indians  had  ceased  to  visit  the  station  as  at  first,  and 
instead  of  coming  daily  with  supplies  of  fish  and  fruit,  that 
they  only  approached  near  enough  to  manifest,  by  their 
demeanour  and  gestures,  feelings  decidedly  hostile  towards 
the  French.  In  fact,  during  Cartier’s  absence,  former  causes 
of  enmity  had  been  heightened  by  a  quarrel,  in  which, 
although  some  of  his  own  people  had,  in  the  first  instance, 
been  the  aggressors,  a  powerful  savage  had  killed  a  F rencli- 
man,  and  threatened  to  deal  with  another  in  like  manner. 

Winter  came,  but  not  Roberval  with  the  expected  sup¬ 
plies  of  warlike  stores  and  men,  now  so  much  needed,  in 
order  to  curb  the  insolence  of  the  natives.  Of  the  incidents 
of  that  winter  passed  at  Cap-Rouge,  there  is  but  little 
reliable  information  extant.  It  is  understood,  however, 
that  the  Indians  continued  to  harass  and  molest  the 
French  throughout  the  period  of  their  stay,  and  that 
Cartier,  with  his  inadequate  force,  found  it  difficult  to  repel 
their  attacks.  When  spring  came  round,  the  inconveniences 
to  which  they  had  been  exposed,  and  the  discouraging 
character  of  their  prospects,  led  to  a  unanimous  determin¬ 
ation  to  abandon  the  station  and  return  to  France  as  soon 
as  possible  * 

*  Early  in  the  spring  of  1542  Cartier  seems  to  have  made  several  small 
excursions  in  search  of  gold  and  silver.  That  these  existed  in  the  country, 
especially  in  the  region  of  the  Saguenay,  was  intimated  to  him  by  the 
Indians  ;  and  this  information  probably  led  Roberval  afterwards  to  under¬ 
take  his  unfortunate  excursion  to  Tadousac.  Cartier  did  find  a  yellowish 
material,  which  he  styled  “ poudre  d’or,”  and  which  he  took  to  France, 
after  exhibiting  it  to  Roberval  when  he  met  him  at  Newfoundland.  It  is 
likely  that  this  was  merely  fine  sand  intermixed  with  particles  of  mica. 
He  also  took  with  him  small  transparent  stones,  which  he  supposed  to  be 
diamonds,  but  which  could  have  been  no  other  than  transparent  crystals 
of  quartz. 

Cartier’s  desire  to  find  gold  was  undoubtedly  stimulated  by  the  reports 
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14.  At  the  very  time  that  Cartier,  in  Canada,  was 

occupied  in  preparations  for  the  re- embarkation 

A.  D.  1542.  1  r  1 

of  the  people  who  had  wintered  at  Cap-Rouge, 
Roberval,  in  France,  was  completing  his  arrangements  for 
departure  from  Rochelle  with  three  considerable  ships.  In 
these  were  embarked  two  hundred  persons,  consisting  of 
gentlemen,  soldiers,  sailors,  and  colonists,  male  and  female, 
amongst  whom  was  a  considerable  number  of  criminals, 
taken  out  of  the  public  prisons.  The  two  squadrons  met 
in  the  harbour  of  St  John’s,  Newfoundland,  when  Cartier, 
after  making  his  report  to  Roberval,  was  desired  to  return 
with  the  outward-bound  expedition  to  Canada.  Foreseeing 
the  failure  of  the  undertaking,  or,  as  some  have  alleged, 
unwilling  to  allow  another  to  participate  in  the  credit  of 
his  discoveries,  Cartier  disobeyed  the  orders  of  his  superior 
officer.  Various  accounts  have  been  given  of  this  trans¬ 
action,  according  to  some  of  which,  Cartier,  to  avoid 
detention  or  importunity,  weighed  anchor  in  the  night¬ 
time  and  set  sail  for  France. 

15.  Roberval  resumed  his  voyage  westward,  and  by  the 
close  of  July,  had  ascended  the  St  Lawrence  to  Cap-Rouge, 
where  he  at  once  established  his  colonists  in  the  quarters 
recently  vacated  hy  Cartier. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  narrate  in  detail  the  incidents  which 
transpired  in  connection  with  Roberval’ s  expedition,  as 
this  proved  a  signal  failure,  and  produced  no  results  of 
consequence  to  the  future  fortunes  of  the  country.  It  is 
sufficient  to  state,  that  although  Roberval  himself  was  a 
man  endowed  with  courage  and  perseverance,  he  found 
himself  powerless  to  cope  with  the  difficulties  of  his 
position,  which  included  insubordination  that  could  be 

which  had  reached  Europe  more  than  twenty  years  before,  of  the  large 
quantities  of  the  precious  metals  found  by  the  Spaniards  in  the  West 
Indies,  Mexico,  and  Peru. 
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repressed  only  by  means  of  the  gallows  and  other  extreme 
modes  of  punishment ;  disease,  which  carried  off  a  quarter 
of  his  followers  in  the  course  of  the  ensuing  winter ; 
unsuccessful  attempts  at  exploration,  attended  with  con¬ 
siderable  loss  of  life ;  and  finally,  famine,  which  reduced 
the  surviving  French  to  a  state  of  abject  dependence  upon 
the  natives  for  the  salvation  of  their  lives.  Roberval  had 
sent  one  of  his  vessels  back  to  France,  with  urgent  demands 
for  succour  ;  but  the  King,  instead  of  acceding  to  his  peti 
tion,  dispatched  orders  for  him  to  return  home.  It  is 
stated,  on  somewhat  doubtful  authority,  that  Cartier  him¬ 
self  was  deputed  to  bring  home  the  relics  of  the  expedition  ; 
and,  if  so,  this  distinguished  navigator  must  have  made  a 
fourth  voyage  out  to  the  regions  which  he  had  been  the 
first  to  make  known  to  the  world.  Thus  ended  Roberval  s 
abortive  attempt  to  establish  a  French  colony  on  the  banks 
of  the  St  Lawrence. 

16.  Of  the  principal  actors  in  the  scenes  which  have 
been  described,  but  little  remains  to  be  recorded.  ad  i549< 
Roberval,  after  having  distinguished  himself  in 
the  European  wars  carried  on  by  Francis  I.,  is  stated  to 
have  fitted  out  another  expedition,  in  conjunction  with  his 
brother,  in  the  year  1549,  for  the  purpose  of  making  a 
second  attempt  to  found  a  colony  in  Canada  ;  but  he,  and 
all  with  him,  perished  at  sea.  The  intrepid  Cartier,  by 
whose  services  in  the  Western  Hemisphere  so  extensive  an 
addition  had  been  made  to  the  dominions  of  the  King  of 
France,  was  suffered  to  retire  into  obscurity,  and  is  sup¬ 
posed  to  have  passed  the  remainder  of  his  days  on  a 
small  estate  possessed  by  him  in  the  neighbourhood  of  his 
native  place,  St  Malo.  The  date  of  his  decease  is  unknown* 

*  Cartier  was  born  December  31,  1494.  He  was  therefore  in  the  prime 
of  life  when  he  discovered  Canada,  and  not  more  than  forty-nine  years  of 
age  at  the  time  when  he  returned  home  from  his  last  trip  to  the  West. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

THE  CONDITION  OF  FRANCE — EXPEDITION  OF  THE  MARQUIS 
DE  LA  ROCHE— THE  CONVICTS  ON  SABLE  ISLAND— THE 
PELTRY  TRADE. 

17.  Afier  the  events  recorded  in  the  preceding  chapter, 
about  half  a  century  elapsed  before  attempts  to  colonise 
Canada  were  renewed.  In  the  interval,  some  slight  inter¬ 
course  of  a  commercial  kind  was  maintained  with  the 
country  by  French  merchants,  as  there  were  a  few  trading 
posts  along  the  banks  of  the  St  Lawrence,  whither  these 
came,  from  time  to  time,  in  order  to  trade  with  the  Indians 
in  the  skins  of  beavers  and  other  wild  animals.  In  the 
lower  St  Lawrence  and  Gulf,  the  vast  abundance  of  marine 
animals  and  of  fish,  would  of  course  serve  to  bring 
numbers  of  fishing  vessels  every  season ;  and  thus  a  con¬ 
stant  communication  would  be  maintained,  while  the 
inteiior  of  the  country  was  left  to  the  undisputed  occupation 
of  the  Indian  tribes. 

18.  At  the  time  when  the  expedition  under  Cartier 

a.d.  1547.  ancl  Eoberval  was  fitted  out,  the  throne  of 
Iiance  was  occupied  by  Francis  I.,  whose  reign 
continued  about  four  years  afterwards.  His  successors, 
Henry  II.,  Francis  II.,  Charles  IX.,  and  Henry  III.,  wpre 
constantly  engaged  in  political  intrigues,  and  in  war  with 
foieign  enemies  abroad  and  insurgents  at  home.  Re¬ 
ligious  dissensions  prevailed  throughout  the  kingdom  be¬ 
tween  the  Huguenots  *  and  those  who  adhered  to  the 

la'®“ch  Protestants,  and  including  the  Calvinists  or  followers  of  John 
Calvin  (Cauvin),  a  native  of  iSToyon,  in  Picardy. 
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national  faith,  attended  with  mutual  persecution  and 
much  bloodshed.  Under  such  circumstances,  and  until 
the  celebrated  Henry  IV.  was  firmly  established  on  the 
throne,  it  was  impossible  for  the  Government  of  France 
to  concern  itself  about  Canada  * 

*  It  may  be  well  to  note,  in  this  place,  a  striking  proof  that  generous 
sentiment,  and  the  inclination  for  maritime  enterprise  were  not  wholly 
extinguished  during  the  dark  periods  of  history  alluded  to  in  the  text. 

Subsequently  to  the  year  1541,  the  Spaniards,  impelled  by  a  thirst  for 
gold,  had  made  several  fresh  attempts  to  establish  themselves  in  Florida 
and  on  the  banks  of  the  lower  Mississippi.  The  track  of  Spanish  invasion, 
was,  as  usual,  marked  by  bloodshed  and  by  cruelty  towards  the  aborigines; 
and  the  Spaniards  generally,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  were  in  those  days 
indisposed  to  entertain  any  feelings  of  indulgence  towards  the  so-called 
heresies  of  the  Calvinists  and  Huguenots  of  France.  Some  of  these  latter, 
under  the  auspices  of  Coligny,  having  failed  in  their  endeavours  to  found 
a  colony  in  Brazil,  between  the  years  1555  and  1558,  renewed  their  efforts 
in  Florida  under  the  guidance  of  Ribaud  in  1562,  and  of  Laudonniere  in 
1565.  The  coast  of  Florida  became,  in  consequence,  the  theatre  of  a  series 
of  bloody  encounters  between  the  natives  and  the  Europeans,  and  between 
the  Spaniards  and  French.  The  monstrous  treachery  and  cruelties  of  the 
Spaniards  under  Melendez,  perpetrated  upon  Ribaud,  Laudonniere,  and 
their  followers,  on  the  grounds  that  they  were  “heretics  and  enemies  of 
God,”  were  such  as  to  almost  pass  beyond  the  bounds  of  credibility,  and 
created,  when  they  became  known  in  France,  a  profound  sensation. 
Although  the  victims,  amounting  to  between  eight  and  nine  hundred,  had 
been  Huguenots,  religious  animosities  for  a  season  subsided  into  indigna¬ 
tion  and  a  desire  to  avenge  the  atrocious  treatment  of  their  countrymen. 
The  Government  could  not  or  would  not  adopt  measures.  But  a  noted 
military  officer  and  enthusiast,  named  Dominique  de  Gorgues,  expended  all 
the  means  he  possessed,  together  with  all  he  could  raise  among  his  friends, 
in  equipping  a  band  of  about  two  hundred  and  fifty  chosen  men.  These  he 
conducted  to  the  very  scene  of  Spanish  perfidy  and  cruelty  ;  and,  having 
surmounted  all  obstacles,  with  the  aid  of  native  warriors,  whose  people 
had  also  suffered  at  the  hands  of  the  Spaniards,  he  signally  avenged  the 
fate  of  Ribaud  and  Laudonniere.  This  occurred  in  1567,  only  five  years 
before  the  massacre  of  St  Bartholemew’s,  and  the  facts  are  well  authenti¬ 
cated,  affording  an  instance  of  the  feelings  of  race  predominating  over 
religious  antipathies,  at  a  period  when  these  operated  most  powerfully. 
The  chivalrous  enterprise  of  M.  de  Gorgues,  of  a  romantic  character  in  all 
its  incidents,  was  no  less  remarkable  for  the  heroism  of  the  leader  and 
his  followers,  than  for  the  skill  with  which  it  was  executed,  and  its  com¬ 
plete  success.  It  may  be  added,  that  the  people  of  Frauce,  apart  from 
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19.  At  length,  in  the  year  1598,  according  to  the  best 
a.d.  159S.  authorities,  the  Marquis  de  la  Roche,  having 
obtained  a  commission  as  Viceroy,  embarked  with 
a  retinue,  and  about  fifty  convicts  selected  from  the  prisons 
and  galleys,  and  set  sail  westward  for  Canada.  He  never 
reached  the  river  St  Lawrence,  and  his  expedition  was 
rendered  memorable  only  by  the  sufferings  and  fate  of  the 
unhappy  convicts.  About  forty  of  these  were  set  ashore 
ou  Sable  Island,  with  the  intention,  it  would  appear,  of 
re-embarking  them  after  the  Marquis  had  been  enabled  to 
spend  some  time  in  exploring  portions  of  the  Gulf.  A 
violent  storm  arose  which  drove  his  vessel  eastward  across 
the  Atlantic,  even  to  the  coast  of  France.  It  happened 
that  he  was  prevented  from  ever  returning  to  look  after 
his  unfortunate  people  on  the  island.  These  contrived  to 
sustain  a  miserable  existence,  making  use  of  seal-skin 
garments,  and  sheltering  themselves  in  caves,  and  rude 
huts  made  of  materials  cast  ashore  by  the  waves,  until,  at 
the  end  of  five  years,  they  were  thought  of,  and  a  vessel 
sent  out  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  their  fate.  Hard¬ 
ship  and  suffering,  in  addition  to  quarrels  amongst  them¬ 
selves,  had  reduced  their  number  to  twelve,  who  were 
conveyed  back  to  France,  and  their  former  offences 
pardoned  by  King  Henry  IV.  in  consideration  of  what 
they  had  endured  on  Sable  Island.  Thus,  nothing  what¬ 
ever  was  effected  by  the  Marquis  de  la  Roche  in  the  way 
of  founding  a  colony  in  New  France.* 

20.  Before  proceeding  further  with  this  history,  it  is 
necessary  to  refer  more  particularly  to  the  traffic  in  skins 


the  French  court,  then  under  the  influence  of  Catherine  de  Medicis 
warmly  appreciated  the  gallant  conduct  of  De  Gorgues,  and  foreign 
countries,  except  Spain,  applauded  him. 

lliis  appellation,  given  at  first  to  regions  of  which  only  portions  of 
the  coast  were  imperfectly  explored,  came  to  be  applied  more  particularly 
to  the  territory  bordering  on  the  river  St  Lawrence,  and  the  great  lakes  in 
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and  furs — the  peltry  trade— which  was  alluded  to  in  the 
beginning  of  this  chapter.  It  was  destined  to  become  a 
chief  cause  or  instrument  in  originating  and  promoting 
the  actual  settlement  of  the  country. 

The  skins  of  several  of  the  wild  animals  which  were 
plentiful  in  North  America  were  esteemed  valuable  in 
Europe,  and  could  be  sold  at  prices  which  enabled 
merchants  to  bear  the  cost  of  sending  out  ships  and  agents 
in  order  to  procure  them  from  the  savages.  To  carry 
on  the  trade,  fixed  stations  were  necessary,  accessible  to 
Europeans  and  to  the  Indians  themselves,  not  only  as  places 
of  rendezvous  where  the  Indians  and  the  traders  could 
have  certain  opportunities  of  meeting  and  of  dealing  with 
each  other,  but  also  as  permanent  sites  for  dwellings  and 
storehouses,  to  accommodate  the  people  employed,  and  to 
contain  the  merchandise  required  in  the  traffic.  The  fiist 
station  established  on  the  St  Lawrence  by  the  French  was 
Tadoussac,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Saguenay.  Afterwards, 
others  were  provided  at  Quebec ,  at  Three  Hiveos,  at 
Montreal  (  Ville  Marie),  and  at  other  points ;  and,  in  course 
of  time,  as  the  colony  increased,  and  the  peltry  trade  grew 
into  an  extensive  business  carried  on  with  savage  tribes 
whose  hunting  grounds  were  situated  far  away  in  the 
interior  of  the  continent,  such  trading  posts  became 
numerous  in  proportion,  and  included  localities  far  distant 
from  those  which  sufficed  in  earlier  days.  Circumstances 
rendered  it  absolutely  necessary  that  the  marts  should 
never  be  without  the  means  of  defence ;  and,  accordingly, 
they  nearly  always  partook  of  the  character  of  fortifications. 

the  interior— in  fact,  to  Canada,  along  with  certain  tracts  of  land  subse¬ 
quently  included  within  the  boundary  of  the  United  States.  There  never 
were  any  properly  settled  boundaries  to  what  the  French  called  New 
France.  When  they  used  the  term  Canada,  they  usually  meant  that 
part  of  New  France  which  was  contiguous  to  the  St  Lawrence,  from  the 
lake  region  to  the  Gulf. 
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Around  and  near  to  these,  it  became  customary  for  colonists 
to  establish  themselves,  as  well  as  tribes  of  Indians  friendly 
to  the  French,  and  needing  protection  from  their  savage 
adversaries.  In  most  cases,  when  it  was  determined  to 
establish  a  trading  post  in  any  locality,  the  first  step  in 
the  way  of  preparation,  was  to  provide  for  the  construction 
of  a  suitable  fort.  It  is  easy  to  comprehend  how  it  came 
to  pass,  that,  on  sites  originally  intended  for  mere  trading 
stations,  villages,  towns,  and  even  cities  now  exist  and 
flourish. 

It  is  proper  also  to  allude  to  some  of  the  other  ways  in 
winch  the  peltry  trade  was  essentially  instrumental  in 
building  up  the  colony.  In  France,  from  time  to  time, 
companies  were  organised,  to  whom  charters  of  incorpora¬ 
tion  were  granted  by  the  Government,  assuring  to  them 
rights  and  privileges  on  certain  specified  conditions.  The 
principal  conditions  usually,  if  not  always,  were  such  as  to 
impose  the  duty  of  conveying  to  the  country  a  stipulated 
number  of  settlers  or  emigrants,  and  of  establishing  them 
on  the  land ;  and,  to  compensate  them  for  the  charges  thus 
incurred,  the  charters  conferred  the  exclusive  right  of 
carrying  on  the  peltry  business.  Other  conditions  and 
duties,  in  addition  to  those  mentioned,  and  other  privileges, 
were  sometimes  included  in  the  terms  of  the  charters; 
and,  especially,  it  was,  for  the  most  part,  enjoined  upon 
the  companies  to  promote  the  conversion  of  the  native 
inhabitants  to  Christianity,  and  to  exclude,  both  as  re¬ 
spected  the  colonists  and  the  Indians,  all  religious  doctrines 
and  systems  except  those  appertaining  to  the  faith  pro¬ 
fessed  by  the  court  and  people  of  France. 

Thus,  in  three  leading  points  which  have  been  stated 
—namely,  the  selection  of  sites  for  establishing  forts 
and  stations — that  is,  the  sites  of  the  future  villages  and 
towns— the  importation  of  settlers  to  clear  and  cultivate 
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the  lands,  and  the  conversion  of  the  natives,  which 
implied  the  employment  of  many  missionaries,  the  fur 
trade  must  be  regarded  as  the  one  essential  foundation 
and  resource  which  originated  the  colony  and  sustained  its 
growth,  until,  after  an  infancy  of  more  than  one  hundred 
and  fifty  years,  its  permanence  was  assured.  As  will  be 
gathered  from  the  course  of  early  Canadian  history,  almost 
every  question  of  any  importance  that  arose  amongst  the 
French  colonists  themselves,  or  between  them  and  the  In¬ 
dians,  or  affecting  their  relations  with  the  nearest  European 
colonists,  was  connected  directly  or  indirectly  with  that 
traffic  *  In  short,  it  supplied  to  the  cupidity  of  companies 
and  traders  that  sort  of  food,  which,  to  the  Spanish  adven¬ 
turers  in  Mexico  and  Peru,  was  presented  in  the  form  of  the 


precious  metals ;  and  it  was  a  chief  cause  which,  in  con- 

*  Of  the  wild  animals  of  New  France  here  alluded  to,  the  most  useful 
were  the  heaver,  moose,  cariboo,  the  bear,  the  otter,  the  marten,  wolf,  fox,  the 
puma,  wild  cat,  ermine,  musk-rat.  Before  Europeans  came,  the  savages 
destroyed  and  made  use  of  these  creatures  only  according  as  their  safety 
or  their  wants  dictated.  In  the  forests,  therefore,  and  especially  m  the 
lake  regions,  and  northward  to  Hudson’s  Bay,  wild  animals  abounded,  and 
may  be  supposed  to  have  been  on  the  increase.  The  peltry  trade,  into 
which  not  only  the  French  entered,  but  also  the  English  and  Dutch 
traders,  who  established  posts  in  New  England,  soon  imparted  to  the 
Indians  a  higher  estimate  of  the  products  of  the  chase,  and,  in  course  of 
time  was  extended  far  inland,  northward  and  westward,  until  all  the 
wandering  tribes  participated.  Then  the  multiplication  of  some  of  the 
more  valuable  species  (especially  the  beaver)  was  greatly  diminished,  and, 
proportionally,  the  increased  prices  offered  by  the  traders  compensated 
for  the  comparative  scarcity  of  animals. 

M.  Ferland,  in  reference  to  Tadoussac  and  the  Saguenay,  thus  remarks 
upon  the  value  of  furs  procurable  in  their  vicinity  260  years  ago  : 

«  jpjg  (ftp  du  Monts’)  observations  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tadoussac, 
disgusted  him  with  the  country  extending  northward.  The  traders, 
on  °tlie  contrary,  made  for  those  parts,  because  there  they  found  their 
profit.  The  Saguenay,  in  truth,  did  not  contain  either  gold  mines  or  pre¬ 
cious  stones,  as  was  at  first  supposed;  but  it  furnished  other  sources  of 
riches.  These  consisted  in  its  valuable  furs,  which  at  that  time  bore  a 
high  price  in  Europe— the  marten,  the  otter,  the  beaver,  and  above  all  the 
black  fox  (a  good  skin  in  the  present  day  fetches  100  dol.  on  the  coast  of 
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junction  with  the  pious  aims  of  the  zealous  Catholic  mis¬ 
sionaries,  extended  discovery  westward  and  southward  into 
the  very  heart  of  the  continent.  In  the  earlier  days  of 
Canada,  the  spoils  of  the  chase  constituted  her  riches — her 
only  products  available  for  market  abroad. 


CHAPTER  Y. 

M.  PONTEGRAVE  AND  CAPTAIN  CHAUVIN — M.  DE  CHATES _ 

M.  DE  MONTS — CHAMPLAIN. 

21.  In  the  years  1599  and  1 COO^  M.  Pontegrave  and  M. 
a.d.  1 599,  Chauvin,  who-  seem  to  have  been  skilled  both  in 
seamanship  and  in  mercantile  pursuits,  were  as¬ 
sociated  together  in  making  voyages  to  the  St  Lawrence. 
They  had  procured  a  charter  from  King  Henry  IV.,  by 
which,  in  return  for  the  exclusive  right  of  trafficking  in  furs, 
they  became  bound  to  transport  to  New  France  five  hun¬ 
dred  colonists.  The  conditions  seem  to  have  been  very 
imperfectly  fulfilled.  Those  whom  they  took  out  under 
the  name  of  colonists  were  simply  factors  and  male  servants 
of  the  associates.  Many  of  them  died  from  disease  and 
hardship,  aggravated  by  the  tardy  manner  in  which  the 
necessary  supplies  from  France  were  furnished.  At  the 

Labrador,  and  300  dol.  in  Russia),  were  highly  esteemed  on  account  of 
the  value  of  their  skins,  which  commanded  a  ready  sale  at  high  prices. 
This  north  side  was  therefore,  in  spite  of  the  rigour  of  its  climate  and 
sterility  of  its  soil,  much  frequented  by  merchants,  who  procured  the 
richest  furs  in  exchange  for  articles  of  little  worth — such  as  hatchets, 
knives,  fish-hooks,  arrows,  dkc.” 
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same  time  the  privileges  conferred  upon  M.  Pontegrave 
and  Chauvin  were  not  secured  to  them,  nor  respected  by 
others,  since  private  merchants  belonging  to  Dieppe,  St 
Malo,  Rouen,  and  Rochelle  continued  to  prosecute  the  fur 
trade  on  their  own  account. 

It  is  not  clear  that  they  carried  out  any  actual  settlers 
or  colonists.  Chauvin  appears  to  have  been  the  more  active 
partner;  and  being  a  Huguenot,  as  well  as  indifferent 
about  matters  not  immediately  conducive  to  profit,  he 
certainly  neglected  the  condition  of  the  charter  whereby 
he  was  bound  to  establish  a  system  of  religion  to  which  he 
was  opposed.  His  associate,  Pontegrave,  accompanied  him 
up  the  St  Lawrence,  into  Lake  St  Peter,  where  it  was  pro¬ 
posed  to  have  a  trading  post  at  the  locality  since  called 
Three  Rivers.  But  Chauvin  objected  in  favour  of  Tadous- 
sac,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Saguenay,  where  a  building  was 
erected,  and  a  party  of  sixteen  men  left  to  pass  the  winter. 
The  partners  then  returned  to  France,  accompanied  by  a 
French  gentleman  named  Be  Monts,  who  had  gone  out 
with  them  to  see  the  country.  When  Chauvin  came  back, 
in  the  ensuing  spring,  he  found  that  most  of  those  whom 
he  had  left  at  Tadoussac  had  perished  through  disease 
and  famine.  In  the  following  year,  he  himself  a  d  i6qi 
died  on  shipboard.  The  fur  business  had  not,  on 
the  whole,  been  very  profitable,  chiefly  by  reason  of  the 
unlicensed  traffic  carried  on  by  the  traders  and  merchants 
already  mentioned.  But,  after  Chauvin’s  decease,  measures 
were  taken  to  put  an  end  to  that  kind  of  opposition.  Pon¬ 
tegrave  allied  himself  with  an  influential  and  ^  i6q2 
wealthy  gentleman,  named  De  Cliates ,  the 
Commandant  of  Dieppe.  Under  his  auspices  a  company 
was  formed  so  as  to  include  those  merchants  of  Dieppe, 
Rouen,  and  other  places,  and  thus  make  these  partners 
instead  of  opponents.  The  head  of  the  new  company,  De 
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Chates,  was  a  judicious  and  honourable  person,  high  in 
favour  at  the  court  of  Henry  IV.  In  addition  to  other 
advantages  arising  from  his  connection,  he  was  the  means 
of  bringing  forward  the  renowned  Champlain. 

22.  Samuel  de  Champlain,  who  must  be  regarded  as  the 
real  founder  of  the  Canadian  colony,  was  already  a  noted 
man  when  invited  by  De  Chates  to  take  part  in  the  enter¬ 
prise  for  colonising  New  France.  He  had  served  in  the 
French  marine  at  the  Antilles,  and  also  in  the  South  of 
France  against  the  Spaniards,  and  De  Chates  had  met  him 
at  court.  He  was  a  man  of  noble  and  virtuous  disposition, 
chivalrous,  and  inspired  with  a  deep  sense  of  religion,  and 
at  that  time  about  thirty-six  years  of  age.  It  will  also 
be  seen  that  Champlain  was  gifted  with  qualities  which 
endeared  him  both  to  his  own  followers  and  to  the  native 
Indians  of  Canada.  He  was  of  good  address — always  able, 
when  he  desired  it,  to  render  himself  acceptable  to  the 
highest  personages  in  France,  so  as  to  secure  a  willing 
attention  to  his  representations.  Such  was  the  man  who, 
under  the  auspices  of  De  Chates  and  of  M.  de  Monts,  first 
made  his  appearance  in  New  France,  in  whose  early  annals 
he  figured  conspicuously  upwards  of  thirty  years. 

23.  In  1603,  Champlain,  in  conjunction  with  Ponte- 
a.d.  1603.  ^ave,  made  his  first  voyage  to  the  St  Law¬ 
rence.  At  Tadoussac  they  left  their  ships  and 

ascended  the  river  in  boats,  to  the  then  farthest  attainable 
point — the  Sault  St  Louis,  now  known  as  “  The  Rapids,” 
above  the  city  of  Montreal.  The  features  of  the  country, 
so  far  as  they  could  be  examined  from  the  river,  were  care¬ 
fully  observed.  The  Indian  towns  of  Cartier’s  time,  Sta- 
dacona  and  Hochelaga,  were  no  longer  in  existence ;  but 
Champlain  regarded  with  attention  the  scenery  around 
their  sites.  Hochelaga  is  not  even  mentioned  by  him, 
although,  acting  as  Cartier  had  done  nearly  seventy  years 
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before,  he  ascended  Mount- Royal  in  order  to  obtain  a  good 
view. 

Returning  to  Tadoussac,  where  their  three  small  vessels 
had  been  left,  Champlain  and  Pontegrave,  towards  autumn, 
set  sail  for  France. 

De  Chates  had  died  during  their  absence,  and  the  com¬ 
pany  formed  by  him  was  already  almost  broken  up. 
Champlain,  however,  prepared  a  narrative,  and  a  map 
to  illustrate  what  he  had  seen,  and  submitted  these  for  the 
information  of  King  Henry,  who  expressed  his  willingness 
to  countenance  the  resumption  of  plans  for  settling  the 
country. 

24.  Almost  immediately  afterwards  the  company  was 
re-organised  by  M.  de  Monts,  of  whom  mention  A  D  i6o3 
has  already  been  made.  He  also  was  a  Huguenot, 
patriotic,  of  great  abilities  and  experience,  and  possessing 
much  influence  at  court,  without  which  he  could  not  have 
surmounted  impediments  that  were  purposely  raised  against 
his  designs  from  the  first.  The  King,  unmoved  by  the 
objections  to  De  Monts,  appointed  him  Lieutenant-General 
of  the  North  American  territory  between  lat.  40°  and  46° 
N.,  with  instructions  to  establish  colonists,  cultivate  the 
soil,  search  for  mines  of  g'>H  and  silver,  build  forts  and 
towns,  and  with  power  to  confer  grants  of  land,  as  well  as 
the  exclusive  right  of  trading  with  the  natives  in  furs  and 
all  kinds  of  merchandise.  Although  a  Protestant,  while 
De  Monts  and  his  friends  were  to  enjoy  the  free  exercise  of 
their  religion,  he  was  bound  by  the  charter  to  provide  for 
the  conversion  of  the  natives,  and  their  training,  exclu¬ 
sively,  in  the  principles  and  worship  of  the  Church  of 
Rome. 

The  King  was  the  more  willing  to  grant  a  charter  on 

these  terms,  because  De  Monts  and  his  company  were  to 

bear  all  the  costs  that  might  be  incurred  in  their  enter- 

c 
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prise.  Preparations  were  then  made  for  the  dispatch  of 
an  expedition  on  a  larger  scale  than  any  that  had  yet  left 
France  for  America. 

25.  Early  in  the  spring  of  1604,  De  Monts  set  sail  with 
a  d  1604  ^our  vesse^s)  we^  manned,  and  equipped  with  all 
means  requisite,  both  for  carrying  on  the  fur  trade 
and  for  starting  a  colony  at  any  place  that  might  be  judged 
suitable.  He  had  under  him  Champlain  and  Pontegrave, 
also  a  French  nobleman  named  Poutrincourt ,  who  was 
going  out  to  settle  with  his  family  in  America,  and  the 
subsequently  celebrated  historian  Lesccirbot.  Two  of  the 
ships  were  specially  intended  for  the  fur  traffic,  and,  in  the 
first  instance  to  scour  the  coasts  and  inlets,  for  the  purpose 
of  driving  away  or  capturing  all  persons  found  illegally 
trading  with  the  natives.  The  other  two  ships  had  on 
board  the  intending  colonists  ;  amongst  whom  were  soldiers 
and  workpeople,  priests,  ministers,  and  some  gentlemen 
volunteers.  This  expedition  did  not  steer  for  Canada-,  but 
for  that  part  of  New  France  then  called  Acadia  ( Nova 
Scotia),  De  Monts  being  under  the  impression  that  he 
should  there  find  localities  more  favourable  for  settlement 
than  by  ascending  the  St  Lawrence.  But  it  carried  with  it 
those  whom  Lescarbot  justly  styled  “  the  hope  of  Canada 
for  besides  De  Monts,  there  were  Champlain  and  Ponte¬ 
grave,  and  probably  many  of  inferior  grade,  whose  partici¬ 
pation  in  this  attempt  to  found  an  Acadian  colony  must 
have  greatly  assisted  in  rendering  their  future  services 
more  valuable  elsewhere.* 

The  details  of  proceedings  of  the  Acadian  expedition,  from  the  time 
of  their  arriving  on  the  coast  in  1604  until  its  virtual  destruction  in  1613, 
are  deeply  interesting,  although  out  of  place  in  this  history.  A  good  deal 
of  time  was  lost  in  deciding  upon  a  place  of  landing.  They  coasted  along 
till  they  reached  the  Bay  of  Bundy,  when,  warned  by  the  approach  of 
winter,  De  Monts  made  a  somewhat  hasty  and  very  unfortunate  selec¬ 
tion  of  a  spot  for  winter  quarters,  where  there  was  a  deficiency  of  wood 
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26.  The  effort  at  colonisation  in  Acadia  may  be  said  to 
have  been  sustained  under  many  vicissitudes  during  about 
nine  years  until  the  year  1613;  but  long  before  this 
the  attention  and  services  of  Champlain  and  Ponte- 
grave  were  withdrawn.  De  Monts  lost  his  charter  in 
1606,  about  which  time  Champlain  having,  in  conjunction 
with  Pontegravd,  made  a  number  of  maritime  excursions 
from  Port-Royal,  and  some  geographical  discoveries,  during 
the  previous  two  years,  became  urgent  for  the  renewal  of 
attempts  up  the  river  St  Lawrence,  which  he  never  ceased  to 
represent  as  offering  a  more  favourable  field  for  enterprise 
than  the  shores  of  Acadia.  In  1 607,  therefore,  De 
Monts  procured  the  restoration  of  his  charter  for  A  l6°7* 
the  space  of  one  year ;  and,  following  Champlain’s  sugges¬ 
tions,  turned  his  attention  to  Canada.  Two  vessels  were 

and  water,  and  where  disease  carried  off  more  than  one-third  of  his  people. 
Early  in  spring  they  re-embarked,  and  sailed  southward  along  the  coast 
now  belonging  to  Maine  and  Massachusetts.  Finding  no  place  judged 
suitable  for  disembarking,  they  returned  northward  to  Acadia,  where 
they  found  Pontegrave  arrived  from  France  with  forty  additional  colonists. 
After  this  happy  meeting,  the  expedition  steered  for  that  part  of  the  coast 
where  the  town  Annapolis  is  situated,  then  named  Port-Royal.  The  spot 
had  been  visited  and  named  the  previous  season  ;  and  Poutrincourt  had 
been  so  delighted  with  its  appearance  that  he  had  desired  a  grant  of  it, 
and  to  settle  there.  The  emigrants  were  landed,  and  a  settlement  com¬ 
menced,  which  soon  became  prosperous,  under  the  auspices  of  Poutrin¬ 
court  and  Lescarbot.  The  place  was,  however,  abandoned  after  about 
three  years,  and  again  re-occupied  by  Frenchmen  in  1610.  The  assassi¬ 
nation  of  Henry  IV.  in  that  year  removed  the  best  friend  and  supporter 
of  the  company’s  schemes,  and  occasioned  a  second  abandonment.  After¬ 
wards,  when  the  place  was  again  occupied  as  a  settlement,  an  English 
colonial  captain,  named  Argali,  in  1613,  made  a  sort  of  piratical  attack 
upon  Port-Royal,  and  effected  its  complete  destruction.  In  the  meantime, 
in  course  of  the  previous  nine  years,  the  events  at  Port-Royal  had  led  to 
the  taking  up  of  several  other  locations,  which  received  from  time  to  time 
small  accessions  of  emigrants  from  France,  and  which,  notwithstanding 
the  disasters  that  befell  the  principal  place,  were  never  wholly  depopu¬ 
lated  ;  and  thus  originated  the  colony  of  Acadia,  of  which  De  Monts  and 
Poutrincourt  may  be  regarded  as  the  founders. 
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fitted  out  and  dispatched  in  April  1608.  Arriving  at  Ta- 

doussac  in  June,  Champlain  left  his  colleague  there 
a.d.  1608.  _  .  ,  ,  .  .  ..  ,  , .  . 

to  traffic  with  the  natives,  while  he  continued 

his  route  up  the  river,  until  he  came  to  the  place  where 

Cartier  and  his  companions  had  wintered  in  1535. 

27.  Champlain  landed,  and  having  ascended  some  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  mouth  of  the  St  Charles  towards  the 
promontory  now  called  Cape  Diamond ,  judged  the  situ¬ 
ation  favourable  for  permanent  settlement.  Artisans,  pro¬ 
visions,  merchandise,  arms,  and  tools  were  brought  on 
shore,  and  a  commencement  made  in  the  work  of  con¬ 
structing  wooden  buildings  and  defences.  At  the  same 
time  preparations  were  made  for  cultivating  the  ground,  and 
for  testing  the  productiveness  of  the  soil,  by  sowing  various 
seeds  brought  from  France.  In  these  operations,  begun 
on  July  3,  1608,  Champlain  had  in  view  the  establishment 
of  a  fixed  trading  station  for  the  advantage  of  the  Company 
he  represented,  as  well  as  the  more  immediate  purpose  of 
providing  for  the  security  and  accommodation  of  his  people 
during  the  ensuing  winter.  But  on  the  site  of  these  rude 
works  the  city  of  Quebec  grew  up  in  after  times.  Cham¬ 
plain  is,  therefore,  entitled  to  be  regarded  as  its  founder, 
and  the  date  last  mentioned  as  that  of  its  foundation. 

During  the  autumn,  the  works  were  continued,  Cham¬ 
plain  himself  superintending  them  with  indefatigable 
activity.*  Pontegrave  returned  to  France  with  the  results 
of  the  season’s  traffic  at  Tadoussac. 

28.  Champlain’s  experience,  previously  acquired  at  Port- 

*  At  one  time  there  was  danger  of  the  proceedings  being  brought  to  a 
premature  close  through  a  conspiracy  devised  by  some  discontented  arti¬ 
sans.  A  few  of  these  planned  the  murder  of  Champlain,  after  which  the 
magazines  of  provisions  and  merchandise  were  to  be  plundered,  and  au 
escape  effected  to  Spain  on  board  one  of  the  foreign  vessels  then  in  the 
river.  Shortly  before  the  time  fixed  for  the  execution  of  the  plot,  one 
of  the  conspirators,  impelled  by  remorse  for  having  entered  into  designs 
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Royal,  doubtless  was  of  service  in  giving  effect  to  his  fore¬ 
thought  and  energy  as  regards  preparations  for  the  winter  ; 
for  it  is  recorded  that  the  thirty  persons  composing  his 
party  were  comfortably  protected  from  the  ordinary  rigours 
of  the  climate.  But  there  was  one  enemy  against  whose 
insidious  approaches  he  could  not  guard — the  scurvy , 
called  by  the  French  “  mol  de  terre.”  In  those  days  pre- 
ventatives  against  that  terrible  disease  were  unknown. 
All  Champlain’s  workpeople  were  afflicted  with  it,  although 
they  do  not  seem  to  have  been  exposed  to  any  hardship,  or 
to  any  hard  work,  beyond  bringing  in  fuel  from  the  con¬ 
tiguous  forest.  Only  eight  survived  the  comparatively 
short  winter  of  1608-9,  which  came  to  an  end  early  in 
April. 

29.  On  the  return  of  spring,  Champlain’s  activity  of 
disposition  did  not  suffer  him  to  await  the  coming  ^  ^  ^ 
of  Pontegrave  from  France.  He  set  out  at  once 
up  the  St  Lawrence.  Meeting  parties  of  Indians  belonging 
to  Algonquin  and  Huron  tribes,  he  entered  into  friendly 
communication  with  them.  Between  these  tribes  and  the 
Iroquois,  or  Five  Nations,  a  state  of  warfare  subsisted. 
Champlain,  on  his  part,  desired  to  secure  the  friendship  of 
those  natives  who  were  to  be  the  more  immediate  neigh¬ 
bours  of  the  French  on  the  St  Lawrence,  while  the  Algon- 
quins  and  Hurons  were  equally  solicitous  about  forming 
an  alliance  with  the  Europeans  for  the  sake  of  aid  against 
their  enemies.  An  understanding  was  soon  established. 
The  Indians  engaged  to  visit  the  French  trading  posts 

against  tlie  life  of  the  amiable  Champlain,  gave  information  which  saved 
him  and  the  infant  colony.  Four  of  the  leaders  were  at  once  seized  and 
placed  in  custody  of  Pontegrave  ;  and,  after  an  investigation,  the  principal 
conspirator  was  executed,  while  the  other  three  were  sent  to  France. 
The  pretext  made  use  of  had  been  hard  work  and  poor  fare."  The  loss 
of  Champlain  at  that  time  would  have  been  irreparable,  as  there  was  no 
one  qualified  to  take  his  place. 
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with  abundance  of  furs  for  the  purposes  of  traffic,  and 
promised  to  assist  Champlain  with  facilities  for  exploring 
their  country  westward.  On  the  other  hand,  Champlain 
undertook  to  help  them  in  their  conflicts  with  the  Iroquois. 
In  pursuance  of  this  agreement,  the  French,  under  Cham¬ 
plain,  first  intervened  in  Indian  warfare.  Returning  to 
Quebec,  Champlain  procured  reinforcements  and  supplies 
for  his  establishment  from  Pontegrave,  who  had  by  this 
time  arrived  at  Tadoussac  from  France.  Before  the  end 
of  May,  he  set  out  again  on  his  way  up  the  river  to  join 
his  Indian  allies,  and  to  accompany  them  into  the  country 
of  their  enemies,  the  Iroquois. 


CHAPTER  VI. 


Champlain’s  three  expeditions  against  the  iroqdois — discovery 

OP  THE  COURSE  OP  THE  RIVER  RICHELIEU,  OF  LAKE  CHAMPLAIN, 
AND  LAKE  GEORGE — BATTLE  WITH  THE  IROQUOIS,  AND  BARBAROUS 
TREATMENT  OF  PRISONERS — SECOND  EXPEDITION,  AND  BATTLE  WITH 
THE  IROQUOIS — ESTABLISHMENT  OF  TRADING  STATION  NEAR  SAULT 
ST  LOUIS,  AND  CONFERENCES  WITH  THE  INDIANS— AFFAIRS  OF  THE 
COMPANY— ASCENT  OF  THE  RAPIDS,  AND  VISIT  TO  THE  OTTAWA 
REGION — CHAMPLAIN'S  THIRD  EXPEDITION  AGAINST  THE  IROQUOIS 
—  REPULSE  AND  RETREAT  OF  THE  HURONS. 


30.  During  the  twenty-seven  years  following  the  foun¬ 
dation  of  Quebec,  tbe  history  of  the  colony  consists 
almost  exclusively  of  the  personal  history  of  Champlain, 
its  founder,  upon  whose  own  memoirs  we  are  dependent 
chiefly  for  authentic  information.  They  present  details  of 
romantic  incidents,  of  courage,  fortitude,  ana  virtue,  of 
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sagacity,  and  of  indefatigable  industry,  of  self-denial  and 
patience,  which  will  always  entitle  him  to  a  high  rank 
among  the  celebrated  in  the  annals  of  mankind. 

In  pursuance  of  the  alliance  he  had  entered  into  with 
the  aborigines  of  Canada,  as  well  as  for  the  purpose  of 
extending  his  discoveries,  he  engaged  in  three  different 
warlike  expeditions  into  the  country  of  the  Iroquois,  viz., 
in  the  years  1609, 1611,  and  1616,  the  particulars  of  which 
must  form  the  main  subject  of  this  chapter. 

31.  In  his  first  expedition  he  passed  with  a  body  of 
Algonquins  and  Montagnais  up  the  river  Richelieu,  which 
then,  and  subsequently,  was  the  principal  route  followed 
by  the  Iroquois  when  making  incursions  into  Canada.  He 
discovered  that  this  river  formed  the  outlet  of  the  waters 
of  a  beautiful  lake,  which  he  was  the  first  of  Europeans  to 
behold,  and  which  he  called  “  Lake  Champlain,"  after  his 
own  name.  Further  on  he  entered  and  crossed  a  smaller 
lake,  then  named  “  Andiarocte”  by  the  Indians ;  subse¬ 
quently  “ St  Sacrament”  by  the  French;  and  later  still 
“  Lake  George  ”  by  the  English.  He  was  now  in  parts 
frequented  by  the  Iroquois.  According  to  Champlain’s 
description,  it  was  a  region  abounding  in  game,  fish, 
beavers,  bears,  and  other  wild  animals. 

Not  far  from  the  site  upon  which,  long  afterwards,  Fort 
Ticonderoga  was  constructed,  the  invaders  fell  in  with  a 
body  of  two  hundred  Iroquois,  who  were  easily  beaten  and 
put  to  flight,  chiefly  owing  to  the  chivalrous  valour  of 
Champlain,  and  the  terror  inspired  by  fire-arms  used  by 
him  and  his  two  attendant  Frenchmen. 

Here  Champlain  witnessed  for  the  first  time  the  cruelties 
and  horrors  attendant  upon  Indian  warfare ;  and  he  appears 
to  have  exerted  his  utmost  influence  vainly  in  endeavour¬ 
ing  to  save  the  wounded  and  captive  Iroquois  from  being 
tortured.  To  his  indignant  remonstrances  the  conquerors 
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turned  a  deaf  ear,  alleging  that  they  were  only  inflicting 
upon  their  enemies  the  sufferings  which  their  own  people 
had  often  endured  at  their  hands,  and  which  were  reserved 
for  themselves  should  they  ever  fall  into  the  power  of  the 
Iroquois.  After  this  the  allies  made  their  way  back  to  the 
St  Lawrence,  when  the  Hurons  and  Algonquins  returned 
to  their  settlements  towards  the  Ottawa  region,  while 
Champlain  and  the  Montagnais  descended  the  river  to 
Quebec. 

32.  The  battle  with  the  Iroquois  took  place  on  July 
30,  1609,  so  that  upwards  of  two  and  a  half  months  had 
been  occupied  in  the  campaign.  In  September  following, 
Champlain  set  sail  for  France,  accompanied  by  Pontegrave. 
Before  he  left  Quebec  he  made  all  the  arrangements  in  his 
power  for  the  safety  of  those  left  to  winter  there.  A  trust¬ 
worthy  commander  was  appointed;  and  in  order  to  prevent 
the  necessity  of  outdoor  labour  during  the  time  of  severe 
cold,  a  supply  of  fuel  was  provided  in  the  autumn ;  for  it 
was  supposed  that  exposure  and  hard  work  combined  were 
among  the  causes  of  the  terrible  malady  which  had  afflicted 
Champlain’s  people  in  the  winter  of  1608. 

33.  On  his  arrival  in  France,  he  reported  his  adventures 
and  the  condition  of  New  France  to  the  King,  by  whom  he 
was  treated  with  the  utmost  consideration  and  kindness. 
Nevertheless,  owing  to  opposition  and  clamour,  it  was 
found  impossible  to  bring  about  the  renewal  of  the  charter, 
which  had  expired. 

In  spite  of  this,  De  Monts  succeeded  in  procuring  the 
means  of  fitting  out  two  vessels  in  the  spring  of  1610,  in 
which  Champlain  and  Pontegrave  set  sail  from  Harfleur 
about  the  middle  of  April,  and  arrived  at  Tadoussac  on 
the  26th  of  May.  At  Quebec  Champlain  found  his  people 
in  good  health  and  undiminished  numbers,  the  winter 
having  been  passed  through  without  the  endurance  of  any 
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particular  hardship.  His  Indian  allies,  also,  the  Idurons, 
Algonquins,  and  Montagnais,  were  eagerly  waiting  for  him 
to  rejoin  them  in  another  attack  upon  the  Iroquois. 

34.  In  the  middle  of  June,  Champlain,  with  a  few 
Frenchmen,  left  Quebec  and  proceeded  up  the  St  a  d  j6io 
Lawrence  to  the  mouth  of  the  river  Richelieu. 

Near  to  this,  on  ascending  that  river,  and  employing  the  ser¬ 
vices  of  scouts,  it  was  found  that  a  body  of  Iroquois  had 
established  themselves  in  a  post  fortified  by  means  of  great 
trees  which  had  been  felled,  so  that  their  branches,  inter¬ 
laced  with  each  other,  presented  a  strong  wall  of  defence. 
The  Algonquins  and  Montagnais  immediately  commenced 
an  attack;  when,  although  assisted  by  the  French  with 
their  arquebuses,  it  was  for  a  long  time  found  impossible  to 
force  an  entrance  into  the  position.  In  the  end,  however, 
the  Iroquois  fled,  leaving  fifteen  of  their  number  prisoners. 
The  conquerors  had  three  killed  and  about  fifty  wounded, 
among  whom  was  Champlain  himself.  Again  was  he 
compelled  to  witness  the  perpetration  of  the  most  revolting 
cruelties  upon  the  unfortunate  Iroquois  captured  by  his 
allies,  whom  he  could  not  restrain,  although  now  regarded 
by  them  with  feelings  amounting  to  veneration* 

35.  Champlain  was  now  in  a  position  to  do  something 
towards  forwarding  his  own  plans  through  the  goodwill 
and  assistance  of  the  Hurons  and  Algonquins.  To  extend 

*  Champlain  relates  that  they  withdrew  to  one  of  the  small  islands 
opposite  the  mouth  of  the  Richelieu,  for  the  purpose  of  completing  the 
celebration  of  their  victory.  Here  the  victors  betook  themselves  to  the 
ferocious  pastime  of  torturing  the  captives,  by  means  of  every  device 
familiar  to  the  savage  mind,  and  ended  with  exposing  their  still  living 
bodies  to  the  fire,  and  hacking  them  into  small  pieces,  with  the  exception 
of  a  few  who  were  reserved  for  the  entertainment  of  the  Huron  women. 
Respecting  these  latter,  it  is  added,  that  it  was  worse  for  the  victims, 
since  the  female  savages,  converted  into  fiends  on  such  occasions,  excelled 
the  men  in  ingenuity,  and  in  the  dexterity  with  which  they  applied  various 
modes  of  torture. 
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the  knowledge  of  the  country  westward,  and  to  find  out  a 
passage  through  the  continent  to  China,  were  to  him  as 
much  objects  of  desire  as  they  had  been  to  Cartier  before 
him.  The  Indian  chiefs  promised  to  furnish  all  the  facili¬ 
ties  he  required  ;  and  they  placed  in  his  care  a  young 
Huron,  whom  he  afterwards  took  to  Paris.  At  the  same 
time  a  young  Frenchman  was  entrusted  to  a  chief  named 
Iroquet,  for  the  purpose  of  learning  the  Algonquin  lan¬ 
guage,  and  of  visiting  the  lakes,  rivers,  and  mines  which 
were  stated  to  exist  in  the  interior  of  the  country.  When 
these  arrangements  had  been  made,  Champlain  and  his 
allies  parted.  On  arriving  at  Quebec  he  learned  the  sad 
intelligence  of  the  death  of  his  powerful  friend  and  patron, 
King  Henry  IV.,  who  had  been  assassinated  three  months 
before  in  the  streets  of  Paris.  Although  the  season  was  not 
far  advanced  he  immediately  took  his  departure  for  France, 
accompanied  by  Pontegrave. 

36.  In  the  spring  of  1611,  Champlain  returned  to 
a.d.  161 1  Canada*  During  the  winter,  although  it  was 
now  impossible  to  recover  the  exclusive  privileges 
which  had  formerly  been  accorded  to  his  company,  he  and 
Pontegrave  had  again  succeeded  in  procuring  the  means 
of  equipping  several  vessels.  De  Monts  still  enjoyed  the 
title  of  Lieutenant-General  of  Neiv  France,  but  was  greatly 
crippled  in  his  resources  and  influence  in  consequence  of 
the  King’s  death,  and  the  large  expenses  attendant  on  pre¬ 
vious  undertakings  in  connection  with  the  establishments 
in  Acadia,  at  Tadoussac,  and  Quebec.  But  the  most  dis¬ 
couraging  circumstance,  which  now  cut  off  all  hope  of 
redeeming  his  losses,  was  the  virtual  throwing  open  of  the 

About  the  end  of  1610,  or  early  in  1611,  Champlain,  in  Paris,  espoused 
a  very  youthful  lady,  named  Helene  Boullci,  daughter  of  the  King’s  private 
secretary.  She  was  a  Huguenot,  though  subsequently  converted  by  her 
husband.  She  visited  Canada  in  1620,  and  remained  about  four  years. 
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peltry  trade  in  the  St  Lawrence,  of  which  the  traders 
belonging  to  French  maritime  ports  availed  themselves  in 
considerable  numbers  ;  for  when  Champlain  and  Ponte- 
grave  arrived  out  at  Tadoussac,  towards  the  end  of  May, 
they  found  traders  already  there  doing  business  with  the 
savages,  and  that  others  had  preceded  them  in  the  river 
above,  as  far  as  the  rapids  near  Hochelaga.  Champlain 
hastened  to  the  latter  place,  with  the  determination  of 
establishing  there  a  trading  station  for  the  benefit  of  the 
company.  Temporary  structures  were  begun  near  the  site 
of  the  future  city  of  Montreal,  ground  was  cleared,  and 
seeds  sown,  in  order  to  test  the  fruitfulness  of  the  soil.  He 
proposed  to  erect  a  fort  on  an  island,  called  by  him  St 
Helens,  after  the  name  of  his  wife. 

Before  returning  to  Quebec,  Champlain  held  conferences 
with  many  savages,  Algonquins  and  Hurons,  who  had  come 
to  the  vicinity  of  the  rapids.  The  young  Frenchman  who 
had  gone  with  them  the  preceding  season  had  made  himself 
acquainted  with  their  language,  and  was  now  able  to  act 
as  an  interpreter.  Champlain  restored  to  them  the  Indian 
whom  he  had  taken  to  Paris,  and  also  permitted  two  more 
Frenchmen  to  accompany  the  tribes  on  their  return  to 
their  own  settlements. 

37.  Champlain  went  to  France  before  winter,  and  was 
there  detained  nearly  two  years  by  the  affairs  of  the  com¬ 
pany.  Although  his  zeal  and  his  hopes  of  founding  a 
colony  never  flagged,  even  De  Monts  retired  from  partici¬ 
pation  in  further  undertakings,  owing  to  the  uncertainties 
attendant  upon  the  peltry  traffic,  and  the  looses  incurred. 
It  appears  that  Champlain  deemed  it  indispensably  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  colony,  and  for  the  trading  company  with 
which  it  might  be  connected,  to  possess,  as  chief,  some  per¬ 
sonage  in  France  who  had  influence  and  rank  at  court ; 
therefore,  on  the  retirement  of  De  Monts,  the  Count  de 
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Suissons *  was  applied  to,  and  afterwards,  the  Prince 
Henri  de  Gonde.  Conde  being  created  Viceroy  of  New 
France,  Champlain  was  appointed  his  lieutenant.^"  Much 
time  was  then  occupied  in  negotiations,  with  the  object  of 
effecting  a  compromise  with  the  merchants  and  traders  of 
Dieppe,  St  Malo,  Rochelle,  and  Rouen.  In  the  end  some 
kind  of  arrangement  was  made,  securing  for  the  wants  of 
the  colony  at  Quebec  a  certain  portion  of  the  results  of  the 
fur  traffic  to  be  paid  by  traders ;  hut  it  seems  that  no  per¬ 
fectly  satisfactory  arrangement  was  practicable  at  that 
time,  owing  to  the  state  of  affairs  at  the  court  of  France, 
which  would  not  renew  the  former  exclusive  privileges. 

38.  Early  in  May  1613,  Champlain  arrived  at  Quebec. 
a.d.  1613.  Tlie  PeoPle  whom  he  had  left  there  in  1611 
had  passed  the  two  preceding  winters  with¬ 
out  any  notable  occurrence,  and  free  from  suffering  or 
disease.  After  a  short  delay,  he  proceeded  up  the  river  to 
Sault  St  Louis,  at  the  foot  of  the  Rapids,  where  he  expected 
to  find  many  of  his  former  Indian  friends  assembled  in 
readiness  for  traffic.  In  fact,  his  mind  was  now  intent 
upon  a  long  journey  of  exploration  westward,  in  company 
with  some  returning  chiefs.  But  this  season  few  Indians 
came,  which  Champlain  attributed  to  misconduct  on  the 
part  of  the  traders  the  previous  year  while  he  was  absent 
in  France.  Taking  with  him  two  canoes,  manned  by  four 
Frenchmen  and  an  Indian  guide,  he  contrived  to  pass  the 
Rapids  and  to  surmount  all  the  other  difficulties  of  a  first 


*  Charles  de  Bourbon,  Count  de  Soissons,  undertook  to  become  the  head 
of  the  company  of  New  France,  and  to  sustain  the  establishment  at  Quebec, 
chiefly  through  religious  motives.  He  nominated  Champlain  his  lieu¬ 
tenant  and  agent,  but  died  a  few  weeks  after  his  appointment. 

t  This  nomination  of  Champlain  as  lieutenant  of  the  Viceroy  of  New 
France  was  dated  October  15,  1612  ;  hence,  in  lists  of  official  function¬ 
aries  of  Canada,  this  date  is  frequently  put  as  that  on  which  the  rule  of 
Governors  commenced,  Champlaiu  being  set  down  as  the  first. 
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passage  up  the  river  Ottawa,  until  he  arrived  at  Isle  Allu- 
mettes,  where  resided  a  friendly  chief  named  Tessouat , 
who  received  him  with  cordial  hospitality,  and  celebiated 
his  unexpected  visit  by  giving  a  grand  entertainment. 
Champlain  requested  canoes  and  people  to  conduct  him 
and  his  attendants  on  the  way  to  Lake  Nipissing,  whence, 
according  to  information  of  Nicolas  du  Vignau,  who  had 
passed  the  previous  winter  with  Tessouat,  there  was  a 
practicable  route  to  the  North  Sea,  from  which,  it  was 
believed,  the  coveted  passage  to  China  would  be  found. 
We  now  know  that  only  about  five  degrees  or  three 
hundred  nautical  miles  intervened  between  the  place  where 
Champlain  then  was  and  the  southernmost  part  of  the  great 
inland  sea,  Hudson’s  Bay,  which  had  been  discovered  not 
long  before  by  an  English  navigator,*  and  which  Du 
Vignau  asserted  he  had  visited  during  the  winter  of  1612, 
by  an  overland  route  from  the  sources  of  the  Ottawa. 
Champlain’s  hopes  rose  with  this  information,  but  before 
he  could  act  upon  it,  Du  Vignau  was  proved  to  be  an 
impostor.f  Champlain  therefore,  with  reluctance,  sorrow¬ 
fully  commenced  his  journey  homewards  to  Quebec,  whence, 
towards  the  latter  part  of  August,  he  again  sailed  for 
France,  in  order  to  promote  the  interests  of  the  colony,  so 

*  Henry  Hudson,  in  1610.  He  was  also  the  discoverer  of  the  river 
Hudson  in  1609,  when  in  the  service  of  Dutch  merchants.  On  both  these 
occasions,  the  object  of  his  expeditions  was  to  discover  apassage  to  China 
and  the  East  Indies.  He  never  returned  home  from  his  voyage  to  Hud¬ 
son’s  Bay,  having  been  abandoned,  along  with  his  son  and  others,  by  his 
sailors,  who  mutinied  against  him. 

t  Du  Vignau  might  have  heard  accounts  of  this  inland  sea,  or  ‘  la  mer 
du  Nord,”  from  Indians  who  had  passed  between  its  south  shores  and  the 
head  waters  of  the  Ottawa  ;  but  Tessouat  clearly  disproved  his  assertion 
about  his  having  visited  it  during  his  stay  in  that  chief’s  quarters.  Tessouat 
was  so  indignant  on  the  subject  that  he  called  upon  Champlain  to  have  the 
delinquent,  after  he  had  confessed  his  falsehood,  put  to  death  as  a  punish¬ 
ment  for  deceit.  Champlain,  who  was  grievously  disappointed  contented 
himself  with  mildly  rebuking  Du  Vicnau. 
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much  dependent  on  the  course  of  events  in  the  mother 
country. 

39.  The  mercantile  affairs  of  the  colony,  and  the  nego¬ 
tiations  into  which  Champlain  entered  for  the  purpose 
of  providing  for  the  conversion  of  the  Indians  as  well  as 
the  religious  wants  of  his  own  people,  detained  him  in 
a.d.  1615.  ^rance  until  the  spring  of  1615.  Innumerable 

obstacles  hindered  his  projects,  but  at  length  he 
had  the  satisfaction  of  procuring  the  King’s  sanction, 
and  that  of  the  Viceroy,  to  the  formation  of  a  trading 
society,  consisting  of  merchants  of  St  Malo  and  Rouen. 
This  was  chartered  for  eleven  years.  In  conjunction  with 
the  dispositions  in  behalf  of  the  fur  traffic,  it  was  bound  to 
take  out  missionaries  to  the  heathen  savages,  and  to  assist 
in  their  maintenance.  Champlain,  as  its  agent,  and  as  local 
Governor  or  Lieutenant  of  the  Viceroy,  was  thus  at  last  in 
a  position  to  carry  out  one  of  his  most  cherished  designs, 
namely,  to  introduce  among  the  benighted  savages  of  Canada 
some  regular  means  of  converting  them  to  Christianity.* 

40.  At  length  in  April  1615,  Champlain  sailed  from 
Harfleur  with  several  vessels,  having  on  board  supplies  for 
the  colony,  artisans  and  labourers,  together  with  four  per¬ 
sons  of  the  religious  order  of  Franciscans,  called  Recollets. 
The  latter  took  out  with  them  the  appliances  and  orna¬ 
ments  that  might  be  required  for  the  use  of  portable  chapels 
and  places  of  worship  in  the  wilderness,  and  which  had 
been  provided  at  the  cost  of  religious  persons  in  France. 

41.  Immediately  on  his  arrival  in  Canada,  about  the 
beginning  of  June,  he  took  steps  for  establishing  regular 
religious  services  at  the  three  principal  trading  posts— 
Quebec,  Three  Rivers,  and  Tadoussac  —  at  the  first  of 

*  It  was  a  motto  of  Champlain  that  “  It  was  a  more  glorious  thing  to 
secure  the  salvation  of  one  soul  than  to  conquer  an  empire,” — “La  salut 
d  une  seule  &me  vaut  mieux  que  la  conquete  d’un  empire. ” 
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which  places,  a  sort  of  council  was  held,  consisting  of 
himself,  the  four  Recollets,  and  “  the  most  intelligent  persons 
in  the  colony.”  The  arrangements  agreed  upon  comprised, 
in  addition  to  dispositions  of  a  permanent  nature  at  the 
three  principal  localities  named  above,  the  sending  forward 
one  of  the  Recollets,  Joseph  le  Caron ,  into  the  distant 
regions  occupied  by  the  Huron  tribes,  which,  up  to  this 
time,  had  not  been  visited  by  any  European.*  Thus, 
under  Champlain’s  auspices,  were  the  first  foundations  laid 
for  establishing  in  Canada  the  faith  and  services  of  the 
Church  of  Rome  ;  and  especially,  in  the  first  instance,  for 
commencing  the  “  Missions  to  the  Indians which  have 
survived  the  vicissitudes  of  more  than  two  centuries,  and 
subsist  to  this  day  in  forms  and  localities  regulated  by  the 
progress  of  civilisation  on  this  continent. 

42.  The  year  1615  proved  an  eventful  one  for  Cham¬ 
plain  and  for  Canada,  both  on  account  of  the  additions 
made  to  the  geographical  knowledge  of  the  interior,  and 
the  circumstances  as  well  as  consequences  attendant  upon 
his  third  warlike  expedition  against  the  Iroquois. 

He  started  from  Quebec,  accompanied  by  Joseph  le 
Caron,  and,  on  reaching  the  vicinity  of  the  rapids  above 
Montreal,  held  a  conference  with  Indians,  amongst  whom 
were  a  number  of  Wyandots  (Hurons),  who  had  come  to 
meet  him  and  to  convey  him  to  their  own  distant  settle¬ 
ments  in  the  north-west,  for  the  purpose  of  assisting  them 
in  an  incursion  which  they  were  about  to  make  upon  the 
country  of  the  Iroquois.  Le  Caron  was  at  once  sent  for¬ 
ward  with  some  of  the  savages  and  about  a  dozen  French¬ 
men,  Champlain  himself  following  in  a  few  days. 

*  Henceforward,  the  history  of  the  colony,  as  well  as  that  of  the 
gradual  extension  of  discovery  westward,  is  inseparably  associated  with 
the  proceedings  of  the  rel.gious  missionaries,  who  were  the  real  pioneers 
of  French  influence  among  the  tribes  of  the  interior. 
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He  passed  up  the  Ottawa,  until,  ia  about  latitude  46° 
20',  he  reached  the  bend  of  the  river  where  the  small 
stream  Matawan  flows  in,  whence  he  proceeded  west¬ 
ward,  through  several  small  lakes  into  Lake  Nipissing. 
Thence  he  followed  the  route  of  French  River  into  the 
Georgian  Bay  of  Lake  Huron.  He  next  coasted  eastward 
and  southward,  until  he  came  to  Matchedash  Bay  ;  when, 
on  landing,  he  was  informed  by  his  Wyandot  guides  that 
he  had  arrived  at  the  settlements  of  the  Hurons,  situated  in 
a  sort  of  peninsula  lying  between  Notiawasaga  Bay  and 
the  sheet  of  water  now  called  Lake  Simcoe.* 

To  accomplish  so  protracted  a  journey  from  Quebec, 
along  a  route  of  full  three  hundred  leagues,  frequently 
carrying  on  their  backs  their  canoes  and  baggage,  wading 
through  shallows  over  pointed  rocks,  sustained  all  the  while 
by  very  limited  supplies  of  coarse  food,  must  have  occa¬ 
sioned  infinite  fatigue  and  hardship  to  Champlain  and  his 
party  of  Frenchmen.  Even  the  priest  Le  Caron,  who,  as 
has  been  stated,  preceded  him  with  another  body  of 
French  and  Indians,  is  recorded  to  have  been  obliged  to 
participate  in  the  most  severe  bodily  labour,  such  as  row- 

*  Shea,  in  his  interesting  “History  of  the  American  Catholic  Mis¬ 
sions,”  says  : — “  The  nation  known  in  Canada  by  the  name  of  Hurons 
call  themselves  Wendat,  and  are  now  termed  by  us  Wyandots.  At  the 
period  when  the  French  founded  Quebec,  they  occupied  a  small  strip  of 
territory  on  a  peninsula  in  the  southern  extremity  of  Georgian  Bay,  not 
exceeding  in  all  seventy  five  miles  by  twenty-four ;  a  territory  more  cir¬ 
cumscribed  than  that  of  any  other  American  nation,  for  in  these  narrow 
limits,  four  tribes,  containing  at  least  30,000  souls,  lived  in  eighteen 
populous  villages.”  And  again,  “  This  group,  superior  to  the  Algonquins 
in  many  respects,  with  well-built  and  strongly-defended  towns,  thriving 
fields  of  corn,  beans,  squashes,  and  tobacco,  with  active  traders  and  brave 
warriors,  always  acquired  a  superiority  over  their  neighbours.”  Their 
route  to  reach  Sault  St  Louis  and  Three  Ivvers  was  along  the  west  shore 
of  Georgian  Lake,  French  River,  and  the  Ottawa  ;  ,n  iact,  that  long  and 
painful  one  by  which  Champlain’s  guides  conveyed  him  to  the  Huron 
settlements  described  in  the  text. 
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ing  with  all  his  might  and  pushing  his  way  through  rapids 
and  thickets,  burdened  with  a  load,  and  ever  hurrying  on¬ 
wards  for  fear  of  falling  behind  his  savage  escort.  In 
those  days,  the  courses  of  streams,  from  which,  however, 
frequent  short  diversions  *  were  necessary,  formed  the  only 
lines  of  travel. 

43.  Champlain  remained  some  time  among  the  Hurons, 
chiefly  staying  at  their  principal  town  Carhagouha  (Ca¬ 
lling  ue),  supposed  to  be  the  same  as  that  afterwards  called 
by  the  French  St  Jean  Baptiste ,  and  situated  within  the 
limits  of  the  modern  township  Orillia.  Throughout  his 
journey  in  the  Upper  Ottawa  region  and  the  vicinity  of 
Lake  Huron,  called  by  him  Mer  Douce,  he  constantly  en¬ 
deavoured  to  conciliate  the  good  will  of  the  numerous 
Indian  tribes  with  whom  he  came  into  contact ;  among 
which  may  be  mentioned  the  Petuns,  Nipissins,  Ottawas, 
Wyandots  (Hurons),  and  Algonquins.  At  Carhagouha, 
he  found  the  devoted  priest  Le  Caron  already  established, 
and  prepared  to  commence  his  religious  labours,  to  the 
success  of  which,  however,  the  study  of  the  native  tongue 
was  considered  indispensable. 

In  the  meantime,  preparations  were  made  for  the  expe- 

*  Passages  made  along  the  banks  or  across  intervening  pathways 
through  the  forest  skirting  the  rivers  were  called  “portages.”  These  were 
of  various  lengths,  sometimes  extending  as  far  as  seven  or  eight  miles. 
They  were  necessarily  had  recourse  to  in  order  to  avoid  torrents  and 
waterfalls,  also  to  escape  marching  round  bends  of  rivers  where  it  was 
difficult  or  impossible  to  make  canoes  pass  among  the  rocks  ;  and,  finally, 
to  make  good  those  parts  of  the  route  which  lay  between  the  waters  of 
neighbouring  streams  and  lakes.  At  the  time  of  which  we  write,  the 
whole  region  was  nothing  better  than  a  vast  wilderness,  which  in  these 
days  would  be  considered  impassable.  Champlain  himself  speaks  of 
five  portages,  some  of  more  than  ten  miles,  as  having  subsequently  been 
on  his  route  between  the  sheet  of  water  now  called  Balsam  Lake  and  the 
shores  of  Ontario.  The  difficulties  encountered  by  Champlain  and  the 
early  missionaries  of  Canada  cannot  rightly  be  estimated  by  those  who 
are  only  conversant  with  modern  facilities  of  travel. 
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dition  into  the  country  of  the  Iroquois,  to  reach  which  it 
was  necessary  to  undertake  another  long  march  to  the 
north  of  Lake  Ontario ;  and  thence,  passing  to  its  south 
shore,  to  land  within  a  moderate  distance  of  their  settle¬ 
ments.  A  distant  tribe,  hostile  to  the  Iroquois,  and  called 
the  Andastes ,  were  notified  to  furnish  500  warriors,  as 
they  had  previously  promised. 

44.  Setting  out  from  the  Huron  settlements,  Champlain, 
with  a  few  Frenchmen  and  several  hundred  Indians, 
crossed  Lake  Simcoe.  Thence  they  marched  to  Lake 
Balsam,  and  followed  the  route  of  a  chain  of  small  lakes  to 
the  courses  of  the  rivers  Otonabee  and  Trent,  until  they 
arrived  at  Lake  Ontario  by  the  bay  of  Quinte.  Instead  of 
crossing  the  great  lake,  they  passed  round  its  eastern  ex¬ 
tremity,  and,  after  a  march  of  four  or  five  days,  came  to 
the  river  now  called  Osivego,  not  far  from  the  bourgades 
of  the  Onondagas,  which  seem  to  have  formed  the  prin¬ 
cipal  object  of  attack.  Upwards  of  a  month  had  been 
spent  in  effecting  the  march  from  the  Huron  settlements 
to  the  point  of  disembarkation  on  the  south-east  shore  of 
Ontario,  and  then  the  invaders  were  full  eighty  miles  dis¬ 
tant  from  the  intended  field  of  operations.  This  distance, 
therefore,  they  would  have  to  make  good  on  their  retreat 
to  their  canoes,  should  their  designs  fail. 

As  they  neared  the  settlements  of  the  Iroquois,  they 
several  times  fell  in  with  their  outlying  bands,  and  skir¬ 
mishes  occurred,  resulting  in  victory  to  the  invaders  and 
the  capture  of  prisoners.  The  customary  cruelties  ensued, 
the  conquerors  not  sparing  even  women  and  children* 

45.  On  reaching  one  of  the  principal  settlements,  the 

*  Champlain  again  used  his  influence  in  preventing,  as  much  as  pos¬ 
sible,  the  repetition  of  what  he  had  formerly  witnessed  in  the  practices  of 
his  allies.  Finding  his  interposition  useless  at  first,  he  threatened  to 
withdraw  French  aid ;  upon  which,  the  wondering  Hurons  agreed  to 
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invaders  found  their  enemies  much  more  strongly  posted 
than  they  had  looked  for.  The  Hurons,  however,  were 
elated  with  the  small  successes  they  had  already  achieved, 
and,  unfortunately  for  themselves,  would  not  listen  to 
Champlain’s  counsels  when  he  recommended  them  to  fol¬ 
low  some  definite  plan  of  assaulting  the  strongholds  of 
their  foes. 

It  happened  to  be  harvest-time,  and  the  Iroquois  were 
occupied  in  gathering  in  their  crops  of  maize,  melons,  and 
pumpkins,  about  the  second  week  of  October,  when  the 
Huron  forces  approached  the  principal  defensive  post. 
This  consisted  of  four  rows  of  strong  stakes,  surmounted 
by  heavy  branches  of  trees,  so  arranged  as  to  form  a  sort 
of  impenetrable  wall,  on  the  top  of  which  were  placed 
wooden  gutters,  intended  to  conduct  water  to  any  part  of 
the  fortification  in  case  of  an  attempt  to  burn  them  out. 
Within  the  palisades,  which  were  thirty  feet  high,  was  a 
small  pond,  capable  of  furnishing  any  quantity  of  water 
which  the  besieged  would  be  likely  to  require. 

On  the  first  alarm  the  Iroquois  retired  from  their  fields 
into  their  fortified  post,  and  awaited  the  approach  of  their 
enemies.  Had  the  Hurons  left  the  direction  of  affairs  to 
Champlain,  they  would,  in  due  season,  have  made  them¬ 
selves  masters  of  the  position,  since  the  fire-arms  of  the 
French  and  their  own  numbers  afforded  immense  advan¬ 
tages  to  the  attacking  force.  But  they  advanced  in  a  heed¬ 
less  and  desultory  manner,  as  if  confident  of  success,  and 
without  any  concerted  plans  of  assault.  The  first  impres¬ 
sions  created  by  the  fire-arms  of  the  French  passed  off 
after  a  time,  and  the  disconnected  endeavours  of  the  Hurons 
to  apply  torches  to  the  palisades,  thwarted  by  a  contrary 


abstain  from  torturing  women  and  children,  but  declared  they  would  com¬ 
pensate  themselves  by  their  dealings  with  such  of  the  Iroquois  warriors 
as  should  fall  into  their  power. 
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wind,  and  extinguished  by  the  abundance  of  water  poured 
out  along  the  gutters,  were  easily  resisted  by  the  Iroquois 
within.  The  first  assault  was,  in  fact,  completely  repulsed 
with  considerable  loss  to  the  besiegers,  who  were  greatly 
injured  by  stones  and  arrows  discharged  against  them. 
Champlain  at  length  succeeded  in  persuading  his  allies  to 
listen  to  his  advice  for  a  season.  In  the  night  time  a  lofty 
platform  was  constructed,  on  which  the  French  with  their 
arquebuses  were  posted,  while  a  body  of  300  Hurons  were 
drawn  up  close  to  the  palisades  in  readiness  to  renew  the 
attempt  at  setting  fire  to  the  defences.  The  assault  being 
recommenced,  many  of  the  Iroquois  were  shot  down,  and 
the  parapet  was  cleared  of  defenders.  Success  seemed  cer¬ 
tain  but  for  the  opposition  of  the  wind,  which  prevented 
fire  from  penetrating  among  the  damp  branches,  and  espe¬ 
cially  the  disorder  and  disobedience  of  the  savage  assail¬ 
ants.  With  a  degree  of  courage  and  of  indifference  to  the 
terrors  which  hitherto  had  been  inspired  by  European 
weapons  of  war,  the  Iroquois  again  manned  their  parapet, 
killing  and  wounding  numbers  of  the  enemy.  Champlain 
himself  was  twice  wounded,  and  compelled  to  remove  from 
the  front.  The  Hurons,  becoming  discouraged  in  propor¬ 
tion  to  their  previous  overweening  confidence,  retired  out  of 
reach  of  the  missiles  of  the  Iroquois.  After  a  hasty  council 
of  war  held  by  the  Huron  chiefs,  it  was  decided  to  give  up 
the  conflict  and  retreat  homewards  in  spite  of  the  earnest 
remonstrances  of  their  French  allies.  The  reasons  for 
adopting  this  sudden  course  appear  to  have  been  a  convic¬ 
tion  on  the  part  of  the  Hurons  that  they  were  not  strong 
enough  to  force  the  Onondaga  fortress  before  its  defenders 
should  receive  reinforcements  from  the  other  Iroquois 
cantons,  while,  in  the  meantime,  the  promised  support  of 
500  Andastes  warriors  had  not  been  furnished.  Moreover 
as  the  middle  of  October  had  passed,  they  had  to  encounter 
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a  long  and  difficult  march  before  the  setting  in  of  winter. 
In  fact,  before  they  reached  the  place  where  their  canoes 
had  been  left,  snowstorms  and  high  winds  occasioned  much 
unforeseen  suffering,  especially  to  the  wounded  warriors. 
The  invaders  retreated  to  Lake  Ontario  on  the  same  route 
by  which  they  had  reached  the  Iroquois  settlements. 
Arrived  at  the  place  of  embarkation  on  Lake  Ontario, 
Champlain  proposed  to  separate  from  the  Hurons,  and  pur¬ 
sue  his  own  way  down  the  river  St  Lawrence  to  Sault  St 
Louis  and  Quebec  ;  but  his  allies  would  not  assent,  pretend- 
ing  that  neither  men  nor  suitable  boats  could  be  found  to 
escort  him  and  his  French  followers.  He  received  their 
excuses  with  a  good  grace,  and  agreed  to  accept  their  hos¬ 
pitality  until  the  following  spring,  the  Hurons  being  par¬ 
ticularly  anxious  to  retain  him  amongst  them,  with  the  view 
of  benefiting  by  his  assistance  in  case  the  Iroquois  should 
come  to  revenge  themselves  on  account  of  the  recent  inva¬ 
sion  of  their  territory.  The  retreat  to  Lake  Ontario  seems 
to  have  been  conducted  with  far  better  discipline,  and  in 
better  order,  than  the  advance  had  been.  The  sick  and 
disabled  were  placed  in  the  centre,  and  tended  with  as 
much  care  as  was  possible  under  the  circumstances. 
Scouts,  to  warn  them  of  the  vicinity  of  any  enemy,  were 
thrown  out  on  both  wings,  while  the  bravest  and  most  able- 
bodied  of  the  warriors  were  disposed  so  as  to  guard  the 
front  and  the  rear  of  the  retreating  host.  The  route  north¬ 
wards  from  Ontario  lay  in  the  direction  of  Rice  Lake,  near 
the  banks  of  which  a  considerable  delay  occurred  in  order 
to  allow  the  Hurons  opportunities  of  securing  stores  of  fish 
and  of  game,  with  which  the  region  abounded,  for  their 
winter  use.  The  return  to  Carliagouha  was  not  accom¬ 
plished  before  the  23d  day  of  December.  Thus  ended 
Champlain’s  third  and  most  celebrated  expedition  against 
the  Iroquois.  It  had  proved  unsuccessful  as  regards  its 
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immediate  objects.  In  its  consequences  it  proved  highly 
disastrous  to  the  Huron  nation,  for,  with  trifling  intermis¬ 
sions,  during  the  ensuing  thirty-five  years,  the  Iroquois,  more 
vindictively  than  before,  prosecuted  a  war  of  extermination 
against  them,  until  they  utterly  destroyed  their  settlements, 
and  put  an  end  to  their  existence  as  a  distinct  people. 
The  part  which  Champlain  and  the  French  had  taken  in 
furnishing  active  assistance  in  war  to  the  Hurons  and 
Algonquins,  had  the  effect  of  throwing  the  Iroquois  into 
closer  alliances  with  the  Dutch  and  other  European 
colonists,  by  whom  they  were  in  course  of  time  supplied 
with  fire-arms,  to  the  infinite  injury  of  the  Canadian 
Indians. 


CHAPTER  VII. 


Champlain’s  sojourn  in  the  huron  country — important  views 

ENTERTAINED  IN  THE  COLONY  RELATIVE  TO  ITS  WANTS — ARRIVAL 
OF  THE  FIRST  EMIGRANT  FAMILY — PERILOUS  CONDITION  OF  THE 
COLONY  DURING  CHAMPLAIN’S  ABSENCE — INDIAN  CONSPIRACY  — 
DUC  DE  MONTMORENCY  VICEROY — CHAMPLAIN’S  POWERS  EXTENDED 
— ARRIVAL  OF  MADAME  CHAMPLAIN — REPAIRS  AND  IMPROVEMENTS 
AT  QUEBEC — FORT  ST  LOUIS  COMMENCED — CAUSES  OF  ANXIETY — 
RIVAL  COMPANIES  AND  DIFFICULTIES— SERVICES  OF  LE  CARON  AND 
SAGARD — TREATY  OF  PEACE— SLOW  PROGRESS  OF  THE  COLONY  — 
RELIGIOUS  DEPUTIES  TO  FRANCE — DEPARTURE  OF  MADAME  CHAM¬ 
PLAIN — EMERY  DE  CAEN  COMMANDANT  AT  QUEBEC. 


46.  During  the  winter  of  1615  and  the  following  spring, 
Champlain  occupied  himself  in  holding  intercourse  with  all 
the  Indian  tribes  whose  settlements  were  accessible  to  him 
from  Carhagouha,  where  his  headquarters  were  established 
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in  the  lodge  of  a  chief  named  Darontal.  In  his  visits  he 
contrived  to  conciliate  the  natives  everywhere,  having  in 
view  the  twofold  purpose  of  their  conversion  to  Chris¬ 
tianity  and  the  founding  of  alliances  which  might  subse¬ 
quently  prove  useful  to  the  French  in  regard  to  trade  and 
the  extension  of  geographical  discovery.  The  Hurons 
endeavoured  in  vain  to  induce  him  to  accompany  them 
upon  another  incursion  into  the  country  of  the  Iroquois. 
At  length,  in  June  1616,  he  set  out  with  Joseph  le  Caron, 
most  of  his  French  followers,  and  a  number  of  ^  d  1616. 
friendly  Indians,  on  his  return  to  Quebec, 
leaving  behind  a  few  of  his  countrymen  to  perfect  them¬ 
selves  in  the  native  dialects.  His  people  at  Quebec  had 
inferred  from  his  long-continued  absence  that  he  was  dead, 
and  were,  on  this  account,  the  more  rejoiced  to  see  him 
back  amongst  them  in  vigorous  health,  and  as  full  as  ever 
of  projects  for  promoting  the  welfare  and  advancement  ot 
the  colony. 

47.  In  view  of  its  further  progress,  Champlain  saw  that 
the  colony  required  for  a  foundation  something  beyond  mere 
trading  interests.  People  and  supplies  on  a  larger  scale 
than  heretofore  were  necessary,  and  especially  the  intro¬ 
duction  of  families  to  depend  upon  the  clearing  and  culti¬ 
vation  of  the  lands  for  a  subsistence.  The  Recollets  urged 
the  need  of  means  for  establishing  a  seminary  for  the 
instruction  of  Indian  children.  Those  of  the  inhabitants 
whom  Champlain  consulted  entertained  the  opinions  of 
himself  and  the  priests,  recommending  that  measures 
should  be  taken  to  augment  the  number  of  residents,  to 
throw  open  to  all  Frenchmen  the  peltry  trade  with  the 
savages,  to  exclude  Huguenots,  to  support  the  religious  mis¬ 
sions  that  had  been  commenced,  and  to  render  the  natives 
stationary  in  their  habits  of  life,  as  well  as  to  accustom 
them,  if  possible,  to  French  customs  and  laws.  In  adopt- 
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mg  these  important  views,  we  behold  Champlain  striving 
to  emerge  from  the  position  of  a  mere  commercial  com¬ 
pany’s  factor,  and  assuming  the  proper  functions  of  gover¬ 
nor  in  behalf  of  the  infant  colony  which  he  had  founded. 
To  give  them  effect,  it  was  necessary  to  visit  France  and 
enlist  the  active  sympathies  of  the  court,  and  of  persons 
whose  zeal  and  wealth  might  accomplish  the  desired  re¬ 
sults.  Two  of  the  Recollets  accompanied  him  home. 
About  sixty  men,  constituting  the  whole  population  of 
Quebec,  remained  to  pass  the  winter  of  1616,  somewhat 
straitened  in  regard  to  supplies  for  their  use,  during  Cham¬ 
plain’s  absence. 


_  France,  although  he  was  hindered  by  the  usual 

difficulties  and  by  serious  disputes  relative  to  the  Com¬ 
pany’s  affairs,  Champlain’s  efforts,  supported  by  the  repre¬ 
sentations  of  the  two  Recollets,  met  with  some  slight 
success.  He  was  furnished  with  fresh  supplies  for  his 
a.d.  1617.  colony>  and  some  people,  amongst  whom  was  a 
family  named  Hebert*  But  the  passage  back¬ 
wards  to  Canada  was,  most  unfortunately,  not  only  danger¬ 
ous,  but  very  protracted,  so  that  on  his  arrival  at  Quebec 
the  stock  of  provisions  was  almost  exhausted.  Moreover, 
bad  news  awaited  him  there.  Food  had  become  extremely 
scarce,  and  his  people  would  have  all  perished  through 
famine  but  for  the  resources  procured  by  fishing  and 
hunting ;  and  the  latter  had  already  begun  to  faif  them 
owing  to  the  want  of  gunpowder.  Their  evil  condition 
had  been  further  increased  by  the  scurvy,  which  left  many 
so  enfeebled  that  they  could  scarcely  move  about.  Dui  in" 


Louis  Hebert  was  originally  an  apothecary  of  Paris,  whose  particular 
tastes  however,  led  him  to  practice  agriculture.  He  had  been  one  of  the 
Port-Royal  adventurers  under  Poutrincourt,  and  there  acquired  expen 
ence  in  cultivating  ground.  On  the  failure  of  the  Acadian  enterprise  he 
ad  returned  to  France.  He  is  in  every  sense  entitled  to  the  honourable 
designation  of  the  first  emigrant  to  Canada.  ” 
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these  dark  days  Champlain  was  almost  the  only  person 
who  did  not  entirely  despair  of  the  existence  of  the  colony. 
Believing  he  could  further  its  interests,  at  that  critical 
period,  more  powerfully  in  France  than  at  Quebec,  where, 
just  then,  it  was  impossible  to  put  forward  any  schemes  of 
improvement,  he  re-embarked  for  the  mother  country  early 
in  the  autumn. 

49.  While  Champlain  was  busily  exerting  himself  to 
procure  supplies  of  food,  ammunition,  and  other  necessaries, 
and  in  endeavouring  to  induce  artisans  and  labourers  to  go 
out,  the  members  of  the  Company  and  the  court  mani¬ 
fested  extreme  indifference  in  regard  to  his  colonising 
projects.  The  former  cared  only  for  traffic,  and  the  latter 
were  far  from  deeming  it  expedient  to  encourage  the  actual 
settlement  of  the  country  by  emigrants.  The  a  D_  l6l8 
chief  of  the  Company,  the  Viceroy  Henri  de 
Conde,  had  been  confined  in  prison  since  1616,  and,  al¬ 
though  never  a  very  active  promoter  of  Champlain  s  views, 
was  now  unable  to  render  him  any  service  whatever.  Under 
these  untoward  circumstances  he  could  only  resign  himself 
to  the  force  of  events,  in  the  hope  of  more  auspicious  days. 
He  remained  in  France,  but  despatched  such  supplies  and 
assistance  as  he  could  procure,  for  the  use  of  his  people  at 
Quebec.  An  attempt,  happily  ineffectual,  had  even  been 
made  by  some  political  partisans  and  mercantile  persons  to 
cause  Champlain  to  be  superseded  by  his  friend  and  com¬ 
mercial  coadjutor  Pontegrave. 

50.  During  the  winter  of  1618,  the  colony  was  reduced 
to  the  very  verge  of  extinction  through  the  defection  of  its 
fickle  allies,  the  Indians.  The  station  at  Three  Rivers  had 
become  to  them  a  great  place  of  resort ;  and  while  many 
hundreds  of  savages  were  assembled  there,  a  quarrel 
occurred  at  Quebec  between  some  Indians  and  colonists, 
die  particulars  of  which  have  not  been  very  clearly  trans- 
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raitted.  But  the  result  was  similar  to  that  which  had  been 
experienced  in  the  time  of  Jacques  Cartier,  for  the  Indians 
became  discontented  and  hostile,  manifesting  a  disposition 
to  take  advantage  of  the  helplessness  of  the  handful  of 
Europeans  established  in  their  midst.  Two  Frenchmen 
were  murdered,  and  this  outrage  was  followed  by  a  con¬ 
spiracy,  which  was  entered  into  by  the  Indians  at  Three 
Rivers,  with  the  object  of  consummating  the  destruction 
of  the  entire  colony.  The  Recollet  brother  Duplessis  dis¬ 
covered  the  plot,  and,  while  the  French  at  Quebec  remained 
closely  shut  up  in  their  fort,  contrived  to  disconcert  it.  In 
the  end,  the  savages,  who  seem  to  have  had  originally  no 
very  serious  cause  of  offence,  proposed  a  reconciliation, 
which  was  acceded  to  by  the  F rench,  on  condition  that  the 
case  of  the  murderers  should  be  decided  on  Champlain’s 
return,  and  that  in  the  meantime  hostages  should  be  given. 

51.  Champlain’s  absence  continued  for  the  space  of 
a.d.  1620.  a^01^  ^iree  years,  as  he  did  not  return  to  Quebec 
until  July  1620.  By  this  time  the  course  of 
events  had  taken  a  favourable  turn.  The  Viceroy  Conde 
regained  his  liberty,  and,  in  consideration  of  a  sum  of 
money,  surrendered  his  vice-royalty  in  favour  of  the  Dulce 
of  Montmorency,  a  godson  of  the  late  King.  Montmorency 
confirmed  Champlain  in  his  post  of  Lieutenant-General, 
and  the  King  himself,  Louis  XIII.,  favoured  him  with 
royal  letters,*  expressing  his  recognition  of  the  appoint- 

Champlain,  having  been  apprised  of  the  command  conferred  on  you 
by  my  cousin  Montmorency,  Admiral  of  France,  and  my  Viceroy  in  New 
France,  to  proceed  to  that  country  as  his  Lieutenant  there,  to  take  charge 
of  my  service,  I  desire  to  write  to  you  this  letter,  in  order  to  assure  you  that 
I  shall  favourably  regard  the  services  you  may  render  me  in  this  behalf  ; 
above  all,  if  you  maintain  the  country  in  submission  to  me,  causing  the 
people  there  to  live  as  much  as  possible  conformable  to  the  laws  of  my 
kingdom,  and  having  regard  to  the  Catholic  religion,  to  the  end  that  by 
this  means  you  may  bring  down  upon  yourself  the  divine  blessing,  which 
■will  make  your  enterprises  and  actions  redound  to  the  glory  of°God,  of 
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ment,  and  of  his  services.  Thus  fortified,  and  charged  by 
the  new  Viceroy  to  return  to  Quebec  and  improve  the 
defences  of  the  colony,  Champlain  induced  a  number  of 
persons  to  embark  with  him  for  the  purpose  of  settling  in 
the  country.  He  himself  arranged  all  his  private  affairs, 
and  took  out  with  him  his  wife  and  several  relations. 

52.  The  return  of  Champlain,  accompanied  by  Madame 
Champlain,  then  only  twenty-two  years  of  age,  was  cele¬ 
brated  at  Quebec  with  all  the  manifestations  of  rejoicing 
and  of  respect  that  it  was  possible  for  the  people  to  evince. 
It  was  an  epoch  in  the  history  of  the  colony.  The  Indian 
savages  were  especially  delighted  with  the  amiable  de¬ 
meanour  and  the  beauty  of  Madame  Champlain,  who  at 
once  set  about  learning  their  language,  and  in  many  ways 
testified  her  concern  in  their  welfare  She  soon  became 
able  to  instruct  their  children,  using  their  native  tongue, 


whom  I  pray  that  He  may  have  you  iu  His  holy  keeping.— Pans,  May  /, 

This  letter  was  followed  by  another  “  Champlain,  I  have  seen,  by  your 
letters  of  the  15th  August,  with  what  zeal  you  labour  for  t  e  we  aie 
your  establishments  yonder,  and  in  all  that  concerns  he f  ^ 
service,  towards  which  I  know  your  good  disposition,  so  that  I  sha  . 
pleasure  in  recognising  this  for  your  own  advantage  when  occasion  o: 
and  I  have  willingly  granted  you  some  munitions  of  war  which  have  been 
requested  of  me,  to  afford  you  always  better  means  of  subsistence  an 
conthiue  in  yoi^  good  work,  in  regard  to  which  I  assume  the  continuance 
of  your  care  and  fidelity.-Paris,  24th  Feb.  1621  ,-Loms. 

These  letters  were  copied  into  Champlain’s  own  memoirs-and  are  nei  e 
transcribed  from  a  chart  published  at  Quebec,  and  containing  the  litho¬ 
graphed  autographs  of  the  French  and  English  governors  of  Canada 
They  clearly  establish  Champlain’s  title  to  the  rank  of  the  first  govern 
of  tL  colony,  dating  from  the  year  1620.  In  the  chart  referred  to  Ins 
governorship  is  made  to  date  from  the  year  1612,  when  he  was  named 

Lieutenant  of  the  Viceroy  Prince  Henri  de  Conde.  _ 

*  According  to  the  custom  of  the  ladies  of  that  time,  Madame  Cham¬ 
plain  wore  a  small  mirror  suspended  from  her  girdle.  The  untutored 
natives  who  approached  her  were  astonished  at  perceiving  emse 
fleeted  from  the  glass,  and  circulated  among  themselves  the  innocent  co  - 
ceit  that  she  cherished  in  her  heart  the  recollection  of  each  one  of  them. 
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in  the  principles  of  the  Catholic  religion;  for,  though 
formerly  a  Huguenot,  she  was  now  a  devout  adherent  °of 
the  Church  to  which  her  husband  belonged.  Champlain 
found  the  edifices  at  Quebec  in  a  dilapidated  condition,  so 
that  his  first  care  was  to  effect  repairs  on  the  magazine, 
the  old  fort,  and  other  buildings,  as  well  as  to  provide 
temporary  quarters  for  his  family.  Steps  were  also  taken 
for  commencing  a  structure  extensive  enough  to  afford 
protection  to  all  the  inhabitants  and  the  interests  of  the 
Company,  in  case  of  serious  attack  from  any  enemy,  and  so 
situated  as  to  command  the  harbour.  The  site  chosen  was 
that  now  known  as  “Durham  Terrace,”  where,  subse¬ 
quently,  when  Champlain’s  design  was  practically  carried 
out,  the  famous  Fort  St  Louis  stood-the  residence  and 
official  headquarters  of  many  governors  of  Canada. 

The  Recollets  had  already,  before  Champlain’s  return, 
laid  the  foundation  of  their  convent  near  to  the  river  St 
Croix  (St  Charles),  on  the  site  now  occupied  by  the  General 
Hospital.  The  materials  required  in  the  construction  of 
permanent  works  in  those  days  were  not  easily  procured 
since  lime  and  slate  had  to  be  imported  from  France.* 
o3.  Champlain  might  have  now  enjoyed  a  period  of 
comparative  repose  but  for  two  causes  of  anxiety  which 
soon  pressed  themselves  upon  his  attention.  The  first  of 
these  was,  his  knowledge  of  the  cruel  state  of  war  sub¬ 
sisting  between  the  Iroquois  and  the  natives  of  Canada. 

In  1620  the  former  made  incursions  in  considerable  force 
and,  although  few  or  none  of  them  at  that  time  approached 


Before  their  convent  was  completed,  the  discovery  of  limestone  in  the 
country  enabled  the  Recollets  to  procure  lime  on  the  spot,  and  they 
caused  a  kiln  to  be  built  for  the  burning  of  the  stone.  J 

It  is  said  that  the  slate  used  in  roofing  some  of  the  ancient  religious 
horises  in  Montreal,  and  still  to  be  seen  answering  its  original  purpose  in 

that  city,  was  brought  out  from  France  about  thirty  years  after  the  period 
of  which  we  now  write.  1 
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Quebec,  they  pressed  hard  upon  the  Algonquins  higher 
up  the  river,  and  lay  in  wait  for  his  former  allies,  the 
Hurons,  whom  they  slaughtered  without  mercy  as  they 
descended  with  the  products  of  the  chase  for  the  purpose 
of  trading  with  the  French  at  Three  Rivers,  Quebec,  and 
Tadoussac.  The  injury  to  French  interests,  apart  from 
the  necessity  for  being  always  on  the  alert  to  defend  them¬ 
selves  in  case  of  attack  from  these  barbarians,  may  be 
imagined.  Champlain,  as  the  only  recourse  open  to  him, 
made  appeals  to  the  Company  and  to  the  court  of  France 
for  succour. 

54.  The  other  cause  arose  out  of  the  news  which  reached 
Quebec  of  fresh  dissensions  relative  to  the  peltry  trade,  and 
which  gave  birth  to  the  project  of  a  rival  Company,  headed 
by  William,  de  Caen  and  his  nephew  Emery.  Although 
the  old  Company,  established  under  the  vice-royalty  of 
Conde,  had  also  been  sanctioned  by  his  successor  Mont¬ 
morency,  yet  it  neglected  to  fulfil  its  obligations,  both  in 
regard  to  settling  the  country  and  providing  for  religion. 
Montmorency,  therefore,  with  the  King’s  approval,  accorded 
privileges  to  the  new  society,  and  orders  were  sent  out  to 
Champlain,  in  his  capacity  of  Lieutenant-General  of  the  Vice¬ 
roy,  to  recognise  its  claims.  Meanwhile  his  old  a  q  i6zi< 
friend  Pontegrave,  representing  the  old  Company, 
arrived  off  Quebec  about  the  same  time  as  the  agents  of 
the  Caens.  Difficulties,  injurious  to  the  welfare  of  the  colony, 
were  occasioned  by  the  prosecution  of  the  claims  of  both 
parties  to  exclusive  rights  in  the  peltry  traffic,  which  in¬ 
duced  the  inhabitants  to  make  a  special  appeal  to  the  King 
in  their  own  behalf.  The  result  was  a  decision,  in  the 
year  1622,  in  virtue  of  which  the  two  Companies  were 
united  into  one,  designated,  “The  Company  of  Mont¬ 
morency.”  Privileges  were  accorded  to  it  for  the  space  of 
twenty-two  years,  but  permission  was  given  at  the  same  time 
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to  all  the  King’s  subjects  to  become  members  of  it,  and  to 
a.d.  1622.  Pai’ticipate  in  its  expenses  and  profits.  In  the 
charter  provision  was  made  securing  Champlain’s 
precedence  and  authority  as  governor  over  all  within 
the  colony ;  also  for  furnishing  a  revenue  for  the  payment 
of  his  appointments  and  retinue,  and  of  a  certain  number 
of  families  of  artisans  and  labourers.  For  the  main¬ 
tenance  of  religion,  it  was  stipulated  that  the  Company 
should  support  six  Recollet  priests,  of  whom  two  might 
be  engaged  in  missions  among  the  Indian  tribes  or  in 
prosecuting  discoveries.  An  end  was  thus  put  to  dis¬ 
sensions  by  which  the  colony  had  been  disturbed. 

55.  In  the  course  of  1622  and  the  following  year,  several 
additional  priests  and  brothers  of  the  order  of  Recollets 
came  out  to  Canada,  amongst  whom  was  Go-bvidl  Sac/avd 
the  historian,  who,  along  with  Le  Caron,  departed  as  mis¬ 
sionaries  into  the  Huron  settlements  beyond  Lake  Simcoe. 
These  two  priests  rendered  most  valuable  services  to  the 
colony  in  becoming  the  influential  promoters  of  peace  with 
a.d.  1624.  Ir0(lll0is  in  1624.  They  had  laboured  to 
confirm  in  the  minds  of  the  Huron  people  a  dis¬ 
position  to  come  to  terms  with  their  fierce  adversaries, 
between  whom  and  themselves  unceasing  hostilities  had 
been  waged  ever  since  the  period  of  Champlain’s  third  and 
unsuccessful  expedition  against  the  cantons.  The  war 
had  proved  harassing  to  all  the  parties  concerned— the 
French,  the  Iroquois,  the  Hurons,  the  Algonquins,  and 
minor  tribes  and  all  were  more  or  less  inclined  to  accede 
to  proposals  for  a  general  cessation  of  strife.  Caron  and 
Sagard  accompanied  a  flotilla  of  sixty  Huron  .canoes  down 
the  Ottawa  and  St  Lawrence  to  Three  Rivers,  at  which 
place,  in  the  presence  of  Champlain,  it  was  intended  to 
agree  upon  and  ratify  a  general  treaty.  On  the  way  to 
this  rendezvous  they  were  joined  by  twenty-five  canoes 
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bearing  the  Iroquois  deputies  and  thirteen  of  the  Algon- 
quins.  The  preliminaries  having  been  arranged,  happily 
without  the  occurrence  of  quarrels  so  likely  to  take  place 
in  such  a  concourse  of  individuals  belonging  to  different 
nations,  the  ceremonies  and  customary  distribution  of 
presents  were  followed  by  a  mutual  interchange  of  stipula¬ 
tions,  rendered  intelligible  to  all  by  means  of  interpreters. 
The  final  result  was  a  treaty  of  peace,  to  which  the  chief 
contracting  parties  were  the  French,  the  Hurons,  the 
Algonquins,  and  the  Iroquois,  who  agreed,  thenceforward, 
to  remain  on  peaceable  terms  with  each  other.  The  peace 
thus  established  was  not  of  long  duration. 

56.  In  the  meantime,  the  improvements  projected  by 
Champlain  in  1620  were  steadily  prosecuted.  Very  ex¬ 
tensive  repairs  and  additions  to  former  structures,  and  a 
number  of  new  ones,  were  completed  or  in  progress.  The 
De  Caens  and  the  governor,  notwithstanding  the  difference 
of  their  religious  views,  continued  throughout  to  discharge 
their  respective  functions  in  a  manner  that  denoted  mutual 
respect  and  personal  friendship.  Yet,  from  whatever 
cause,  the  number  of  inhabitants,  exclusive  of  a  few 
factors  or  agents  at  the  trading  posts,  and  the  French¬ 
men,  who,  from  choice,  had  taken  up  their  abodes  amongst 
the  Indian  tribes*  remained  less  than  sixty.  In  fact, 
every  person  who  bestowed  a  transient  thought  upon 
Canada,  placed  a  very  low  estimate  upon  it  as  a  country 
fit  for  settlement,  excepting  Champlain  himself,  whose 
faith  in  the  future  of  his  colony  seems  never  to  have 
wavered. 

57.  In  August  1624,  Champlain  made  arrangements 

*  When  Le  Caron,  who,  it  will  be  recollected,  was  with  Champlain  at  the 
distant  Huron  settlements  in  1615,  returned  to  them  along  with  Sagard  in 
1623,  he  and  his  companion  were  astonished  to  find  seven  or  eight  French¬ 
men  living  with  the  savages,  familiar  with  their  language,  and  conforming 
themselves  to  the  habits  and  usages  of  the  Indians. 
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for  revisiting  France,  where  fresh  dissensions  had  arisen 
in  regard  to  the  Company’s  rights  and  privileges.  His 
chief  purpose  was  to  again  urge  at  home  an  appeal  for  a 
more  generous  support  in  behalf  of  his  undertakings.  The 
Recollets,  also,  having  found  themselves  utterly  unequal  to 
the  occupation  of  their  immense  and  constantly  increas¬ 
ing  field  of  missionary  work,  had  determined  to  appeal 
for  aid  to  some  of  the  religious  communities  of  France ; 
and,  with  this  view,  deputed  Sagard  and  a  priest  to  sail  for 
Europe  in  the  suite  of  the  governor. 

Before  his  departure  Champlain  nominated  the  younger 
De  Caen  commandant  at  Quebec  during  his  absence,  and 
gave  instructions  that  the  works  in  progress  should  be 
prosecuted  with  the  utmost  vigour,  especially  the  completion 
of  the  Fort  St  Louis. 

These  preparations  being  made,  he  set  sail  on  the  15th 
of  August  1624,  accompanied  by  his  wife*  and  the  two 
Recollet  deputies. 

*  This  amiable  person’s  sojourn  at  Quebec  had  continued  about  four 
years,  when  she  decided  upon  availing  herself  of  this  opportunity  of  quit¬ 
ting  the  colony  and  returning  to  her  native  land. 

We  cannot  regard  as  unimportant,  even  in  a  historical  point  of  view,  the 
circumstances  attendant  upon  her  visit.  She  was  the  first  lady  to  set  foot 
upon  the  soil  of  Canada,  and,  in  the  then  rude  state  of  things,  must  have 
found  herself  exposed,  during  her  residence  there,  to  the  endurance  of 
many  inconveniences  amounting  to  actual  hardships  in  the  case  of  one 
who  had  been  tenderly  nurtured  in  the  midst  of  the  refinements  of  polite 
society  in  Paris.  Animated  by  devotion  to  her  husband,  and  the  pious 
desire  to  make  herself  useful  in  teaching  religion  to  Indian  children,  she 
had  encountered  the  trials  of  an  ocean  voyage,  followed  by  the  priva¬ 
tions  which  one  in  her  position  must  have  experienced  from  the  rigorous 
winters  and  various  deficiencies,  and  even  dangers,  incidental  to  colonial 
life  at  Quebec  in  those  days.  It  was  during  her  sojourn,  in  September 
1622,  that  a  fleet  of  thirty  canoes,  manned  by  Iroquois,  approached  as 
near  as  possible  to  the  Fort,  into  which  all  the  women  and  children  in 
the  place  fled  for  refuge,  Champlain  and  most  of  his  men  being  absent  at 
the  time  ;  and,  although  the  barbarians  contented  themselves  with  making 
a  feeble  attack  upon  the  Recollet  establishment  near  St  Charles  river, 
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The  people  left  at  Quebec  under  the  charge  of  Emery 
cle  Caen  were  reduced,  by  the  departure  of  Champlain  and 
his  suite,  to  fifty  souls. 


CHAPTER  VIII. 

COMPLAINTS  AGAINST  THE  COMPANY — JESUIT  MISSIONARIES  SfiNT 
OUT — CHAMPLAIN’S  NEW  COMMISSION— SCARCITY  AT  QUEBEC — 
SURRENDER  TO  SIR  DAVID  KIRKT. 


58.  Champlain,  detained  in  France  two  years,  unceas¬ 
ingly  and  courageously  advocated  the  claims  of  his  colony,  in 
spite  of  the  interested  opposition  he  encountered,  as  well  as 
the  condition  of  public  affairs,  which,  at  that  time,  were  not 
auspicious  to  his  objects.  His  highly  honourable  disposition 
would  not  permit  him  to  have  recourse  to  any  concealment 


which  was  easily  repulsed,  the  incident  was  calculated  to  inspire  Madame 
Champlain  with  a  lively  sense  of  the  insecurity  of  her  position.  Her  hus¬ 
band  and  her  favourite  brother,  Eustache  BoulU,  who  was  then  employed 
in  the  Company’s  affairs,  were  necessarily  often  absent  on  the  business  of 
the  Colony,  and  it  was  only  in  regard  to  such  occasions,  when  left  without 
their  society,  that  she  herself  ever  alluded  to  disadvantages  to  which  she 
may  have  felt  herself  subjected.  On  consulting  such  records  of  her  life  as 
we  have  had  access  to,  we  find  no  other  cause  of  complaint  emanating  from 
one  who  was  remarkable  for  her  gentle  and  uncomplaining  nature. 

We  are  left  to  conjecture  what  were  the  direct  effects  of  her  influence 
and  teachings  upon  the  youthful  Indian  mind  and  habits.  But  we  may 
safely  assume  that  the  example  of  her  devotion  and  courage  was  not  lost, 
since,  in  after  years,  not  a  few  accomplished  and  delicate  ladies  came  out 
from  France  to  make  Canada  the  theatre  of  their  noble  self-sacrifice  in 
behalf  of  religion  and  the  service  of  the  colony. 

She  survived  her  husband  many  years,  having  retired,  soon  after  his 
decease  in  1635,  to  an  Ursuline  establishment  in  her  native  country,  where 
she  died  in  1654. 
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or  excuses  in  behalf  of  the  Company’s  neglect  to  fulfil  its 
obligations.  With  the  very  same  causes  of  complaint 
which,  three  years  before,  had  led  to  the  suppression  of  the 
previous  Company’s  charter  and  privileges  in  the  interests 
of  the  colonists,  he  probably  expected  a  similar  result  to 
follow  on  his  present  representations,  supported  by  those  of 
Le  Caron  and  Sagard.  Apart  from  certain  considerations 
affecting  religion,  the  principal  points  on  which  those  re¬ 
presentations  were  grounded  were  as  follows : — That  the 
Company  had  neglected,  or  were  unahle,  to  maintain  the 
fort  and  establishment  at  Quebec  on  a  proper  footing,  and 
had  not  erected  new  forts  when  necessary  ;  that  husband¬ 
men,  artizans,  and  labourers  were  not  encouraged  by  it,  • 
or  imported  into  the  country ;  that  it  had  not  sufficiently 
contributed  to  the  means  of  employing  officers  and  soldiers 
for  the  defence  of  the  colony  and  its  allies;  and,  finally, 
that  it  failed  to  provide  adequately  for  the  support  of  a 
corps  of  religious  missionaries,  so  that  those  already  on 
duty  in  the  colony  were  forced  to  have  recourse  to  other 
sources  of  aid  in  their  work.  In  regard  to  these  various 
matters,  Champlain,  on  the  occasion  of  his  present  visit  to 
France,  could  not  succeed  in  obtaining  much  relief.  But 
his  endeavours  certainly  prepared  the  way  for  the  important 
changes  which  were  effected  about  three  years  afterwards. 

59.  Some  changes,  however,  did  occur  at  this  time  in  the 
organisation  of  the  existing  Company.  Montmorency, 
disgusted  with  the  perpetual  dissensions  which  prevailed 
amongst  its  members,  sold  his  interest  in  the  concerns  of 
New  France,  together  with  his  vice-royalty,  to  his  nephew, 
the  Due  de  Ventadour.  This  nobleman  was  influenced  in 
the  transaction  by  religious  motives  and  a  desire  to  aid  in 
promoting  the  conversion  of  the  savages.  He  therefore 
listened  favourably  to  the  appeal  of  Le  Caron  and  Sagard, 
and  not  only  approved  of  their  plan  of  applying  to  the 
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Jesuits  for  assistance  to  carry  on  the  missions  in  Canada, 
but  contributed  from  his  private  resources  to  their  support. 
He  also  obtained  the  King’s  sanction  of  his  assumption  of 
the  vice-royalty  and  the  employment  of  Jesuits,  who 
were  objectionable  in  the  eyes  of  those  members  of  the 
Company  who  were  Huguenots.  These  entertained  no 
objections  to  the  poor  Recollets,  but  dreaded  the  influence 
of  Jesuits,  because,  having  friends  at  court,  they  could 
always  make  their  remonstrances  reach  the  ears  of  the 
King  and  his  advisers. 

60.  Under  the  auspices  of  Ventadour,  it  was  immediately 
arranged  that  several  Jesuit  priests  and  brothers 
should  go  out  to  Canada,  to  be  followed  by 
others  according  as  their  services  might  be  required.  The 
Jesuit  order  in  France,  which  received  the  application  for 
assistance  through  the  Recollets  of  Paris,  placed  no  ob¬ 
stacles  in  the  way,  but,  on  the  contrary,  responded  in  a 
manner  which  evinced  their  satisfaction  at  the  demand. 
Five  of  the  order,*  together  with  an  additional  Recollet 
priest,  embarked  for  Quebec  on  board  of  one  of  M.  de 
Caen’s  vessels,  in  the  spring,  and  arrived  at  their  destina¬ 
tion  in  June  1625. 

Champlain,  however,  who  on  principle  disapproved  of 
the  intermixture  of  Catholics  and  Huguenots  as  coadjutors 
in  attempts  to  establish  colonial  settlements,  was  desirous 
that  some  further  provisions  should  be  adopted  in  regard 
to  religious  matters.  He  caused  his  own  representations 

Amongst  these  were  the  noted  Charles  Lallemant,  subsequently  the 
intimate  friend  and  spriritual  adviser  of  Champlain,  and  Jean  de  Brebcevf 
a  man  of  commanding  presence  and  gigantic  stature,  the  most  remarkable, 
perhaps,  of  the  Canadian  missionaries,  amongst  whom  he  was  distinguished 
by  his  superior  tact,  intellect,  and  extraordinary  services,  as  well  as  his 
tragical  death  on  the  16th  of  March  1649. 

In  the  course  of  ten  years  from  1625,  the  number  of  Jesuit  missionaries 
sent  out  to  Canada  was  fifteen,  who  were  in  addition  to  the  Recollet 
priests  and  brothers. 
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on  the  subject,  together  with  those  of  Le  Caron,  to  reach 
the  King.  The  De  Caens  made  no  scruple  of  em¬ 
ploying  Catholics  and  Huguenots  indiscriminately  in  the 
navigation  of  their  ships,  or  in  the  business  of  the  peltry 
traffic  with  the  Indians  on  the  St  Lawrence.  Champlain 
and  Le  Caron  represented  that,  on  occasions,  the  other 
employe's  were  unfairly  dealt  with  by  the  Huguenots,  both 
on  board  ship  and  on  shore;  and  especially  that,  through 
an  improperly  exercised  influence,  the  Indians  themselves 
were  rendered  less  amenable  to  the  instructions  of  their 
Catholic  preceptors,  and  that,  from  these  sources  unneces¬ 
sary  evils  proceeded.*  In  consequence  of  these  represen¬ 
tations  the  King  gave  orders  directing  De  Caens  to  place 
a  Catholic  in  command  of  their  vessels  trading  to  Canada. 

61.  During  his  stay  in  France,  Champlain’s  authority  as 
local  governor  at  Quebec  was  confirmed  by  the  renewal  of 
his  commission,  and  thus  strengthened,  so  far  as  this  could 
be  done  by  mere  words,  unaccompanied  by  material  means 
of  exercising  it.  The  new  commission  invested  him  in 
explicit  terms  with  authority  “  to  build  forts,  to  appoint 
officers  for  the  administration  of  justice,  to  cause  the  King’s 
ordinances  to  be  observed,  to  make  war  and  peace  with  the 
savages,  to  discover  a  way  by  the  West  to  the  realm  of 
China  and  the  East  Indies;”  ....  and  finally,  “  to  exer¬ 
cise  all  the  powers  of  a  viceroy  in  behalf  of  His  Most 
Christian  Majesty.”  f 

*  Tlie  De  Caens  themselves  were  on  friendly  terms  with  Champlain, 
as  has  been  already  stated.  The  latter  expressed  himself,  neverthe¬ 
less,  dissatisfied  with  the  elder  De  Caen’s  indifference  about  many 
things  which  he,  at  any  rate,  regarded  as  important,  and  as  falling  within 
the  range  of  De  Caen’s  duty.  It  is  improbable  that  he  and  De  Caen  ever 
discussed  religious  questions  between  themselves  on  abstract  grounds. 
His  confidence  in  Emery  de  Caen  was  exemplified  by  his  making  the  latter 
his  deputy  at  Quebec  during  his  own  absence  from  1624  to  1626. 

t  The  contrast  presented,  on  comparing  the  terms  of  this  document 
with  the  extremely  feeble  state  of  his  command  at  Quebec,  at  the  very 
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62.  Champlain,  having  accomplished  all  that  seemed 
at  that  time  attainable  in  France,  returned  to  ,  , 

A.D.  1020. 

Quebec  in  the  summer  of  1626,  accompanied  by 

the  priest  Le  Caron,  and  his  brother-in-law,  Boulle,  as  his 

lieutenant. 

He  found  the  works  scarcely  advanced  beyond  the  con¬ 
dition  in  which  he  had  left  them  two  years  before.  His 
people  also  were  in  a  somewhat  enfeebled  condition.  They 
had  been  ill -supplied  with  necessaries  the  preceding  season, 
owing  to  the  neglect  of  the  Company  to  furnish  what  was 
requisite  for  their  comfort  and  plentiful  support  during  the 
winter  of  1625.  On  inquiry  relative  to  the  small  progress 
made  on  the  repairs  and  new  buildings,  and  especially  on 
Fort  St  Louis,  it  appeared  that  the  blame  did  not  rest  with 
the  workpeople,  as  they  had  been  constantly  interrupted 
by  the  Company’s  agents,  who  required  their  services  else¬ 
where  for  haying  and  other  purposes  during  most  of  the 
fine  weather.*  As  regarded  Fort  St  Louis,  Champlain  de¬ 
time  when  this  commission  was  signed  by  the  Court  of  France,  makes  one 
feel  at  a  loss  whether  to  smile  at  the  inconsistency  or  to  condemn  a  trans¬ 
action  which  amounted,  substantially,  to  culpable  trifling  with  so  great  and 
good  a  man  as  Samuel  de  Champlain. 

Nor  can  it  be  pleaded  in  extenuation  that  there  was  even  an  intention 
to  support  him  conformably  to  the  terms  of  his  commission  ;  for  in  less 
than  two  years  complaints  were  brought  from  Canada  to  Y entadour  that 
Champlain  and  his  people  were  suffering  from  want  of  the  necessaries 
of  life,  and  about  two  years  later  still,  he  was  forced  to  surrender  Quebec, 
and  with  it  “  New  France,”  to  Commodore  Kirkt.  On  this  last  occasion 
there  was  a  lack  of  all  necessaries  and  means  of  defence — food,  ammuni¬ 
tion,  men,  of  whom  he  had  not  a  score  of  able-bodied  under  his  command  ; 
whereas,  with  a  couple  of  hundred  resolute  followers,  having  provisions 
and  materials  for  the  guns,  he  could  not  have  failed  to  make  a  successful 
resistance. 

*  In  the  vicinity  of  Cap  Tourmente,  about  thirty  miles  below  the  city, 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  St  Lawrence,  there  was  a  tract  of  interval  land,  or 
natuial  meadow,  yielding  grass  from  year  to  year  in  abundance  and  with¬ 
out  cultivation,  where  the  agents  of  the  Company  were  in  the  habit  of  pro¬ 
curing  fodder  for  the  animals  wintered  at  Quebec.  At  the  proper  season 
workpeople  were  sent  down  to  cut  the  grass,  and,  when  dried,  to  make  it 
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cided  that  the  operations  had  been  begun  on  too  small  a 
scale.  He  therefore  proceeded  to  lay  out  the  foundations 
and  enclosures  so  as  admit  of  the  erection  of  a  more  spacious 
structure  than  had  been  previously  projected,  and  set  Ins 
people  diligently  at  work  upon  this  undertaking.  Also,  to 
avoid  future  hindrances  and  loss  of  time  from  the  othei 
cause  named  above,  he  directed  sheds  to  be  constructed  at 
Cap  Tourmente,  and  sent  the  cattle  down  thither. 

63.  In  the  meantime,  the  Jesuits,  who  had  come  out  the 
year  before,  were  industriously  engaged  in  providing  for 
their  own  wants.  Sagard  relates  that  their  aiiival  at 
Quebec  had  been  preceded  by  the  circulation  of  reports  to 
their  disadvantage,  so  that  when  they  made  their  appeal - 
ance,  in  June  1625,  they  were  very  coolly  received.  No 
one,  at  first,  offered  them  shelter,  and,  it  is  said,  they  were 
on  the  point  of  availing  themselves  of  De  Caen  s  proposal 
to  convey  them  home  to  France,  when  the  Recollets  came 
forward  and  tendered  them  accommodation  in  their  quar¬ 
ters  near  the  river  St  Charles.* 


into  bundles  for  transport  up  the  river.  Much  time  and  labour  were  ex¬ 
pended  in  this  work.  Subsequently  animals  were  kept  there  in  numbers 
to  graze. 

*  Soon  after  the  Jesuits  took  up  their  abode  with  the  Recollets,  they 
chose  a  site  for  themselves  in  the  neighbourhood,  close  to  the  confluence 
of  the  small  river  Lairet  with  the  St  Charles.  A  tract  of  land  adjacent  was 
granted  to  them  as  a  seignory  in  the  following  spring.  They  lost  no  time 
in  beginning  to  clear  the  surface  of  trees  and  stones,  and  preparing  it  for 
immediate  cultivation.  They,  as  did  also  the  Recollets,  worked  with 
their  own  hands.  The  Jesuits  were  not,  like  the  Franciscans,  a  mendicant 
order,  and  those  who  first  came  to  Quebec  were  possessed  of  ample  funds 
for  paying  workpeople  for  building,  and  for  discharging  expenses  of  equip¬ 
ments,  &c.,  for  missionary  work.  By  a  deed  of  gift,  dated  March  15, 
1626,  the  Marquis  de  Gamanche  assigned  for  their  use  the  sum  of  '°’0U 
livres,  besides  3000  livres  per  annum.  During  the  ensuing  twen- ^  1 
the  Jesuits  of  Quebec  received  for  missionary  and  other  purf  au 

amount  of  at  least  150,000  livres  (a  large  sum  in  those  days,  equal ^  P 

to  1,000,000  now),  furnished  by  pious  and  benevolent  persons  in 
The  livre  may  be  taken  as  a  franc,  or  tenpence  sterling. 
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64.  Notwithstanding  the  exertions  which  had  been  made 
by  Champlain  to  prevent  a  recurrence  of  the  former  suffer¬ 
ings  of  the  colony,  owing  to  the  neglect  of  the  Company,  he 
and  his  people  were  doomed  to  struggle  on  precisely  as 
heretofore.  Scarcely  any  land  had  been  cleared,  so  that  it 
was  impossible  by  means  of  agriculture  alone  to  provide 
against  famine  in  the  winter.  Nevertheless  the  requisite 
supplies  were  furnished  by  the  Company’s  agents  in  the 
most  niggardly  manner. 

65.  It  is  stated  that  considerable  profits  continued  to  be  de¬ 
rived  by  them  each  season  from  the  traffic  on  the  St  A  D  I()27 
Lawrence.  But  this  appears  to  have  exercised  no 
influence  in  the  way  of  inducing  a  more  liberal  treatment  of 
the  colonists.  The  attention  of  the  Court  of  F ranee  was  fully 
absorbed  by  the  war  then  being  waged  against  her  subjects 
in  rebellion,  who  were  encouraged  and  assisted  by  her 
foreign  enemies.  The  Company  could  therefore  disregard 
its  engagements,  and  the  stipulations  in  behalf  of  Cham¬ 
plain  and  his  people,  with  apparent  impunity.  Its  neglect 
became  worse  and  worse,  until,  in  the  winter  of  1626,  there 
was  an  actual  dearth  of  provisions  at  Quebec.  In  the 
spring  of  1627,  De  Caen’s  vessels  brought  out,  as  usual,  a 
certain  supply  of  necessaries.  But  when  the  summer  had 
passed  away,  and  autumn  came,  although  the  season  of 
traffic  had  been  very  profitable,  the  ships  departed,  leaving 
the  establishments  in  the  colony  very  insufficiently  provi¬ 
sioned.  The  colony  contained  but  one  farmer — Louis 
Hebert* — who  could  maintain  himself  and  those  dependent 
on  him  by  the  cultivation  of  the  ground.  But  about  fifty 
persons  f  had  to  endure  the  rigours  of  the  winter  of  1627 

*  He  died  iu  the  course  of  this  season.  Champlain,  in  his  memoirs,  men¬ 
tions  him  with  approbation  and  respect. 

f  Sometime  during  the  previous  summer  the  company  of  Jesuits  in 
France  had  provided  supplies  of  all  kinds  for  their  establishment  at 
Quebec,  with  which  a  vessel  was  loaded.  But  De  Caen,  considering  this 
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on  short  allowance  ;  and  such  became  their  plight,  that  even 
Champlain’s  patience  and  powers  of  endurance  were 
severely  exercised.  When  at  length  the  arrival  of  spring 
afforded  some  sources  of  relief,  derived  from  hunting  and 
d  i6^s  fishing,  Champlain  and  his  unfortunate  colonists 
at  Quebec  were  amazed  to  find  that  De  Caen’s 
ships  came  not  as  usual  with  succours.  With  infinite 
anxiety  they  contrived  to  subsist  until  the  month  of  July, 
when  it  became  known  that  the  river  below  the  Island  of 
Orleans  was  in  possession  of  the  English,  at  that  time 
enemies  to  France.  In  fact,  on  the  10th  of  July  1628, 
Champlain  received  a  summons  from  Sir  David  Kirkt, 
then  at  Tadoussac,  with  several  ships  under  his  command, 
to  surrender  the  fort  and  station  of  Quebec.  Notwith¬ 
standing  his  weakness,  which  would  have  prevented  him 
from  offering  any  effectual  resistance  had  Ivirkt  followed 
up  his  summons  by  an  attack  upon  the  place,  Champlain 
responded  with  dignity  and  firmness,  declaring  that  he 
would  defend  his  post.  Kirkt,  therefore,  for  the  present, 
deferred  his  hostile  intentions  upon  Quebec,  and  contented 
himself  with  adopting  measures  to  intercept  supplies  and 
succour  from  France. 

66.  Cut  off  from  communication  with  France,  Chain- 
plain  exhorted  his  now  isolated  band  of  priests,  colonists, 
and  labourers,  to  follow  his  own  example  of  patience  and 
courage.  A  single  small  ship,  with  very  scanty  supplies, 
succeeded  in  making  its  passage  good  through  the  English 

a  violation  of  his  lawful  rights,  caused  an  embargo  to  be  placed  on  this 
ship,  so  that  it  did  not  leave  France.  Lallemant  and  the  other  Jesuits  in 
Canada,  foreseeing  a  scarcity  of  food  during  the  ensuing  winter,  procured 
a  vessel  at  Tadoussac,  and  transported  to  France  all  the  workpeople  in 
their  employment,  thus  relieving  the  colony  as  much  as  possible.  This 
left  Champlain  with  about  fifty  dependents,  for  whose  support,  before  the 
winter  ended,  only  a  few  ounces  of  food  per  day  could  be  allowed  to  egch 
person. 
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vessels  to  Quebec,  with  intelligence  that  at  least  ten 
months  must  elapse  before  adequate  succour  from  France 
could  he  expected  to  reach  the  harbour.  To  cope  with 
the  present  emergency,  and  to  prevent  absolute  starvation, 
measures  were  taken  to  crop  all  the  cleared  ground  in  the 
neighbourhood.  At  the  same  time  recourse  was  had  to 
hunting  and  fishing  for  the  purpose  of  collecting  food  for  the 
ensuing  winter,  and  Champlain’s  brother-in-law,  Eustache 
Boulle,  was  despatched  with  a  small  vessel  and  twelve 
men  down  to  Gaspe,  in  the  hope  of  falling  in  with  French 
fishing  vessels  and  procuring  intelligence  and  assistance .* 
Some  steps  were  also  taken  for  obtaining  aid  from  the 
Abnaquis.  These  responded  favourably,  promising  to 
furnish  maintenance  sufficient  for  about  three-fifths  of 
Champlain’s  people  until  succour  should  arrive.  The 
other  Indians,  however,  the  Montagnais  and  Algonquins, 
took  advantage  of  the  emergency,  and  manifested,  both 
in  demeanour  and  hostile  acts,  their  enmity  to  the 
French. 

67.  Having  contrived  to  sustain  a  precarious  existence  up 
to  the  middle  of  July  1629,  the  French  witnessed,  a  q  ^ 
instead  of  the  expected  fleet  from  France,  the  Eng¬ 
lish,  under  Louis  and  Thomas  Kirkt,  brothers  of  Sir  David, 
who  remained  at  Tadoussac,  making  their  appearance  off 
Point  Levi.  Provisions  were  very  scarce,  as  well  as  ammuni¬ 
tion  and  all  other  means  of  defence ;  and  there  seemed  to 
be  no  prospect  of  immediate  succour.  He  had  with  him  only 
sixteen  persons  who  could  in  any  sense  be  styled  comba- 

*  It  appears  that  Boulle  succeeded  in  reaching  the  Gulf,  where  he  en¬ 
countered  a  vessel  commanded  by  Emery  de  Caen,  who  informed  him 
that  a  fleet  from  France  was  on  its  way  out,  and  furnished  supplies  of  pro¬ 
visions.  On  his  return  up  the  river,  Boullti  had  the  great  misfortune  to 
be  captured  by  a  large  English  vessel,  and  from  some  of  his  crew  the 
English  extorted  information  of  the  state  of  things  at  Quebec,  by  which 
they  were  induced  to  determine  upon  an  early  attack  on  the  place. 
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tantfi.  An  officer  landed,  bringing  witli  him  very  liberal 
terms,  upon  which  Champlain  and  his  followers  might 
honourably  surrender  a  post  which,  in  their  circumstances, 
was  utterly  untenable.  Champlain  and  Pontegrave,  who 
was  present,  acceded,  and  the  conditions  having  been 
ratified  by  Sir  David  Kirkt  at  Tadoussac,  the  English, 
without  resistance,  took  possession  of  the  fort,  magazine, 
and  habitations  of  Quebec.  Before  actually  yielding  up 
his  post,  the  high-minded  Champlain  went  on  board  the 
vessel  of  Captain  Louis  Kirkt,  and  stipulated  for  the 
security  of  the  place  of  worship  and  quarters  of  the  Jesuits 
and  Recollets,  as  well  as  for  the  protection  of  the  property 
of  the  widow  Hebert  and  her  son-in-law,  Couillard.  On 
the  24th  of  July  1629,  Champlain  and  the  priests,  to¬ 
gether  with  all  who  chose  to  depart,  embarked  on  board 
the  vessel  of  Thomas  Kirkt,  and  after  some  delay  at 
Tadoussac,  were  carried  to  England,  and  thence  suffered 
to  pass  into  France* 

Thus  ended,  for  the  time,  Champlain’s  effort  to  found 

When  Champlain,  accompanied  by  Pontegrave,  went  on  board  Louis 
Kirkt  s  vessel,  on  the  20th,  he  demanded  to  be  shown  the  commission  from 
the  King  of  England  in  virtue  of  which  the  seizure  of  the  country  was  made. 
The  two,  as  being  persons  whose  reputation  had  spread  throughout  Europe, 
were  received  with  profound  respect ;  and  after  Champlain’s  request  relative 
to  the  commission  had  been  complied  with,  it  was  stipulated  that  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  should  leave  with  their  arms  and  baggage,  and  be  supplied  with  pro¬ 
visions  and  means  of  transport  to  France.  About  four  days  were  needed  to 
procure  the  sanction  of  the  Admiral,  David  Kirkt,  at  Tadoussac,  and  then 
Champlain,  with  a  heavy  heart,  attended  by  his  followers,  embarked  in  the 
English  ship.  He  says  in  his  memoirs — “  Since  the  surrender  every  day 
seems  to  me  a  month.  On  the  way  down  the  St  Lawrence,  Emery  de 
Caen  was  met,  above  Tadoussac,  in  a  vessel  with  supplies  for  Quebec. 
Kirkt  is  said  to  have  desired  Champlain  to  use  his  influence  with  De  Caen 
to  induce  him  to  surrender  without  resistance,  which,  however,  the  noble- 
minded  man  declined.  Bazilli  was  reported  to  be  in  the  Gulf  with  a 
French  fleet,  but  nevertheless  De  Caen  felt  obliged  to  surrender,  as  the 
Kiikts  had  two  ships  to  oppose  his  one.  De  Caen  told  Champlain  that  he 
believed  peace  was  already  signed  between  the  two  crowns. 
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and  establish  a  colony  at  Quebec — an  attempt  persevered 
in  during  twenty  years,  in  spite  of  discouragement  and 
obstacles  which  would  have  conquered  the  zeal  of  any  man 
of  that  age  excepting  Champlain,  who  alone,  even  now, 
when  taken  prisoner  and  carried  out  of  the  country,  did  not 
despair  of  ultimate  success* 


CHAPTER  IX. 


THE  COMPANY  OF  “THE  HUNDRED  ASSOCIATES ’’—FAILURE  OF  THE 
COMPANY'S  FIRST  UNDERTAKINGS — RECOVERY  OF  NEW  FRANCE, 
AND  RE-OCCUPATION  OF  QUEBEC  BY  THE  FRENCH— STATE  OF  THAT 
PLACE  AND  THE  COUNTRY — GREAT  GATHERING  OF  INDIANS  AT 
QUEBEC — THE  LIQUOR  TRAFFIC — “  JESUITS’  RELATIONS.” 

68.  Cardinal  Richelieu,  the  Prime  Minister  of  Louis 
XIII.,  founded  the  society  called  the  “  Company  of  the 
One  Hundred  Associates.  ’  It  was  established,  not  merely 
to  put  an  end  to  the  various  obstacles  and  evils  under 
which  the  colony  languished,  but  .  also  to  place  its  future 
jipon  a  strong  and  durable  basis.  Its  organisation  was 
completed  in  the  year  1627,  and  the  first  expedition  under 
its  auspices  was  entered  upon  in  1628,  but  proved  an 
entire  failure,  owing  to  the  English  having  then  the  control 

*  A  few,  by  Champlaiu’s  advice,  accepted  the  offers  of  the  English  to 
remain  under  their  protection  in  the  possession  of  their  habitations  and 
clearings.  They  were  to  enjoy  the  same  privileges  as  the  English  them¬ 
selves.  A  number  of  the  French  traders  also  remained,  but  betook  them¬ 
selves  to  the  west  and  into  the  Huron  country,  where  they  lived  with  the 
Indians  until  the  country  was  restored  to  France  about  three  years  subse¬ 
quently.  Louis  Kirkt  was  left  in  command  at  Quebec. 
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of  the  St  Lawrence,  and  capturing  or  destroying  the 
vessels  sent  out  under  M.  de  Roguemont.  Then  occurred, 
as  we  have  described,  the  surrender  of  Quebec  and  the 
other  stations,  and  their  occupation  by  the  English  under 
the  Kirkts*  The  existence  of  the  new  Company  and  its 
government  of  the  affairs  of  the  colony  can  scarcely  be  said 
to  have  commenced,  practically,  until  the  year  1G32,  when 
New  France  was,  by  treaty  with  England,  restored  to  the 
French  authorities. 

69.  At  first  more  than  a  hundred  persons  entered  the 
Company,  whose  list  of  members  included  the  names  of 
Richelieu,  Champlain,  and  a  number  of  the  most  noted 
men  of  the  kingdom,  amongst  whom  were  the  Marquis 
dEjffiat ,  Commander  Razilly,  the  famous  printer  Oremoizie, 
and  the  principal  merchants  of  Pans,  Rouen ,  Bouvdeaux, 
and  Dieppe.  They  engaged  to  carry  out  to  New  France 
not  less  than  four  thousand  colonists  within  fifteen  , years, 
together  with  provision  for  their  maintenance  and  their 
establishment  on  the  land,  furnished  with  implements  of 
husbandry  and  all  things  requisite,  until  able  to  support 
themselves  by  their  own  labour.! 

*  The  capture  of  Quebec  and  the  occupation  by  Kirkt’s  people  actually 
occurred  at  a  date  two  months  later  than  the  declaration  of  peace  between 
France  and  England  in  May  1629.  Kirkt  has  been  accused  by  some 
writers  of  having  been  acquainted  with  this  fact  when  he  moved  finally 
upon  Quebec  to  demand  its  surrender.  However  this  may  be,  Champlain 
made  representations  on  the  subject  in  England,  with  a  view  to  obtaining 
rediess.  Owing  to  several  causes — the  French  being  engaged  in  under¬ 
takings  in  comparison  with  which  the  restoration  of  Quebec  seemed  an  in¬ 
significant  affair,  and  the  English  Government  being  also  remiss  on  the 
subject— three  years  elapsed,  at  the  end  of  which  the  place  was  evacuated 
by  the  Kirkts  and  occupied  by  the  French. 

+  The  plans  upon  which  this  society  was  established  were  begun  to  be 
contemplated  sometime  before,  in  consequence  of  the  repetition  of  failures 
to  fulfil  engagements  by  De  Caen’s  company,  which,  as  has  been  stated  in  a 
former  page,  Champlain’s  reports  made  known  in  France,  and  probably  led 
Richelieu  to  determine  upon  some  effectual  remedy. 
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In  compensation  for  tlie  expenses  attendant  upon  their 
great  undertaking,"  immense  powers  and  privileges  were 
conceded,  subject  to  certain  conditions  set  forth  in  detail  in 
“Their  charter.  The  associates  were  empowered  to  exercise 
sovereignty  over  New  France  and  Florida.  Two  vessels  of 
war,  armed  and  equipped,  were  to  be  furnished  by  the 
King.  All  necessary  supplies  and  merchandise  for  the 
colony  were  to  be  exempt  from  taxes  01  duties  in  Fiance. 
The  descendants  of  the  colonists,  as  well  as  all  natives  who 
might  be  converted  to  Christianity,  were  to  be  regarded  as 
lawful  subjects  of  the  King,  and  entitled  to  all  the  usual 
rights  and  privileges  without  being  obliged  to  take  out 
letters  of  naturalisation.  All  persons  not  members  of  the 
Church  of  Rome  were  to  be  excluded  from  the  colony. 
Sovereign  powers  were  to  be  exercised  over  New  France 
and  Florida,  subject  only  to  a  simple  act  of  homage  to  the 
King  and  his  successors  on  the  throne.  Moreover,  while 
traffic  and  commerce  of  all  other  kinds  were  guaranteed 
to  the  Company,  under  such  regulations  as  they  might  de¬ 
termine  from  time  to  time,  the  fisheries  of  cod  and  whale 
were  reserved  to  be  freely  open  to  all  F  renchmen. 

70.  The  claims  of  religion  were  not  forgotten  in  the 
.arrangements  of  the  new  Company.  It  was  stipulated  that 
three  priests  should  be  maintained  at  each  regular  station 
during  fifteen  years,  and  kept  supplied  with  everything 
necessary  for  the  exercise  of  their  functions.  But  when  the 
time  came  to  settle  what  orders  of  the  priesthood  should  be 
employed,  Richelieu  and  his  coadjutors  decided  that  it  was 
not  expedient  to  have  in  the  colony  more  than  a  single 
order — preferring  that  of  the  J esuits.  i" 

*  The  other  inhabitants  of  the  country  who  were  not  maintained  by  or 
dependent  upon  the  Company’s  resources  were  to  be  at  liberty  to  trade 
with  the  natives,  on  condition  of  delivering  all  beaver-skins  so  procured 
to  the  Company’s  agents  at  a  fixed  price. 

f  One  argument  used  was  to  the  effect  that,  since  for  a  long  time  the 
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71.  When,  after  considerable  delay,  the  restoration  of 
Quebec  was  actually  conceded  by  the  English, 
there  existed  two  causes  by  which  the  Company  A'D'  l632' 
of  One  Hundred  were  prevented  from  immediately  taking 
possession.  In  the  first  place,  although  it  had  been  agreed 
to  provide  a  large  capital,  ships  and  crews  were  not  ready 
for  their  purposes  ;  and,  secondly,  the  De  Caens  were  justly 
entitled  to  be  allowed  some  opportunities  of  recovering 
their  losses,  and,  if  possible,  some  portion  of  their  property 
in  the  colony,  which  had  of  course  fallen  into  the  hands  of 
the  captors  in  1629. 

It  was  therefore  settled  that  one  of  the  De  Caens,  with 
an  officer  named  Dtq ilessis  Bochart  under  him,  should,  in 
the  first  instance,  proceed  to  Quebec  to  resume  possession, 
making  up  the  expedition  by  means  of  the  ships  and  em¬ 
ployes  of  the  old  Company.  At  the  same  time,  the  space 
of  one  year’s  continuance  of  traffic  was  granted  to  the 
De  Caens  for  the  other  purpose  mentioned  above.  At  the 

colony  must  be  poor,  it  would  be  inconsistent  to  attach  to  it  a  Mendicant 
order,  such  as  the  Recollets  were.  The  Jesuits  joyfully  resumed  their 
missionary  work  in  1632,  while  the  Recollets  were  not  allowed  to  proceed 
further  than  Acadia.  One  of  their  number,  the  well-known  Le  Caron,  died 
soon  afterwards  in  France. 

Ibe  powers,  privileges,  and  obligations  of  the  new  Company  may  be  thus 
summarily  described  : — A  power,  almost  sovereign,  was  delegated  to  this 
Company  over  the  transatlantic  possessions  of  the  King.  It  was  to  carry 
out  settlers,  and  establish  them  on  the  land,  with  means  of  subsistence  for 
three  years  to  do  whatever  was  requisite  for  the  protection  of  the  colony, 
and  for  the  administration  of  justice  among  its  people — to  regulate  com¬ 
merce,  in  regard  to  which  the  Company  was  made  free  of  all  imposts  both 
in  Ameiica  and  inFrance  to  takecare  that  the  settlers  should  be  exclusively 
I  lenchmen  and  Roman  Catholics — to  set  apart  cleared  lands  for  the  per¬ 
petual  maintenance  of  religion,  with  three  priests  on  each  distinct  station 
or  settlement — to  enjoy  all  the  privileges  of  native  Frenchmen  in  regard 
to  the  sea-fisheries,  and  freedom  of  trade  at  home  and  abroad,  as  well  as  an 
exclusive  monopoly  in  the  fur  trade — and,  finally,  to  civilise  and  christianise 
the  native  Indian  tribes,  by  bringing  them  under  the  influence  of  the 
Church. 
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end  of  that  period,  Champlain  was  to  be  replaced  in  com¬ 
mand  under  the  new  regime. 

Pursuant  to  these  arrangements,  Emery  de  Caen,  fur¬ 
nished  with  instructions  from  the  Government  of  France, 
and  with  an  order  signed  by  the  King  of  England,  superseded 
Thomas  Kirkt  at  Quebec  on  the  13th  of  July  1632.  On 
landing  with  the  priests,  who  were  sent  out  on  board 
De  Caen’s  vessels,  it  was  found  that  much  injury  had  been 
done  in  the  place.  Fire,  violence,  and  wilful  neglect  had 
been  instrumental  in  destroying  nearly  all  the  buildings, 
including  those  of  the  Jesuits  and  Recollets.  It  was  also 
found  that  the  old  friends  of  the  French— the  Montagnaib 
and  other  Indians— had  been  much  corrupted  by  the  traders 
with  whom  they  had  held  intercourse  during  the  three  pre¬ 
ceding  years.  The  fort  itself  remained  uninjured,  and 
afforded  shelter  to  all  while  the  work  of  reconstructing 
habitations  and  a  place  of  worship  was  carried  on. 

72.  In  the  meantime,  Champlain  made  preparations  in 
France  for  carrying  out  colonists,  merchandise,  ammunition, 
and  provisions.  The  Company  furnished  him  with  three 
vessels,  well  equipped,  and  armed  with  cannon.  With 
these,  having  on  hoard  about  two  hundred  persons,  a  d  i6 
he  arrived  at  Quebec  on  the  23d  of  May  1633,  and 
landed  amidst  manifestations  of  great  joy  on  the  part  of  the 
French  inhabitants,  more  especially  of  those  who  had  re¬ 
mained  in  the  country  after  his  forced  departure. 

There  were  several  foreign  vessels,  mostly  English,  in  the 
river  at  different  points,  engaged  in  the  peltry  traffic. 
With  becoming  prudence,  Champlain  resolved  not  to  have 
recourse  to  force  for  the  recognition  of  his  rights,  judging 
it  better  to  come  to  an  understanding  with  the  Indians 
belonging  to  the  Upper  St  Lawrence,  Ottawa,  and  the 
Huron  territory,  whom  he  soon  succeeded  in  restoring  to 
commercial  intercourse  with  the  French.  The  Nipissings, 
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and  Hurons,  as  well  as  Algonquins,  who  at  first,  however, 
desired  to  intercept  the  traffic  of  their  neighbours  in  passing 
by  their  settlements  near  Allumette  Island ,  came  in  large 
numbers*  to  re-establish  communications  with  the  French 
at  Three  Eivers  and  Quebec.  With  some  trifling  excep¬ 
tions,  the  savages  cherished  the  most  friendly  sentiments 
towards  Champlain  and  his  people,  including  several  priests 
who  were  known  to  many  of  them  from  having  formerly 
officiated  in  their  country.  Great  feastings  and  conferences 
or  “councils”  occurred,  which  lasted  several  days.  The 
object  of  Champlain  was  so  to  gain  over  the  Indians  that 
the  French  alone  might  enjoy  the  whole  peltry  traffic  with 
them,  excluding  the  English,  and  all  other  strangers  who 
frequented  the  St  Lawrence.  Of  the  extent  and  value  of 
this  traffic  some  opinion  may  be  formed  when  it  is  stated, 
that  the  De  Caens,  in  carrying  it  on,  were  in  the  habit  of 
employing  about  150  men  every  season,  besides  interpreters  ; 
and  that  the  produce  of  a  season’s  operations  was,  in 
addition  to  other  kinds  of  skins  in  large  quantity,  from 
fifteen  to  twenty  thousand  heavers ,  each  worth  one  pistole,  t 

*  Early  in  August  1633,  it  is  recorded,  that  upwards  of  500  Hurons, 
with  150  canoes  laden  with  furs,  made  their  appearance  at  Quebec,  in  con¬ 
sequence  of  the  persuasion  of  Champlain’s  emissaries,  despatched  to  confer 
with  them  soon  after  his  return.  They  were  followed  down  by  other 
bodies,  occupying  parts  through  or  near  which  the  Hurons  proper  had  to 
pass  in  order  to  reach  the  St  Lawrence,  and  who  claimed  the  right  of  con¬ 
ceding  or  withholding  passage — especially  an  Algonquin  tribe  mentioned 
in  the  text.  At  the  same  time  many  Montagnais  were  present. 

+  A  pistole  was  ten  livres  French,  or  8s.  4d.  English ;  so  that  twenty 
thousand  beaver-skins  would  be  reckoned  worth  upwards  of  £8000  sterling, 
a  very  large  sum  in  those  days. 

The  De  Caens,  at  the  time  when  their  company  was  about  to  be 
superseded  by  that  of  the  Hundred  Associates,  represented  that  the  value  of 
their  stock  of  merchandise,  and  of  their  stationary  property  at  Quebec  and 
Tadoussac,  needed  in  carrying  on  their  business,  exceeded  40,000  crowns. 
Some  of  their  employes  were  allowed  not  only  pay  and  provisions,  but  also 
the  perquisite  of  a  certain  fixed  number  of  beaver-skins. 
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Aided  by  the  priests  and  interpreters,  both  French  and 
Indian,  Champlain  was  able  to  exercise  great  influence  over 
the  minds  of  the  native  chiefs,  who,  before  their  departure 
homewards,  promised  to  conform  to  his  wishes  in  all 
respects. 

73.  But,  from  this  time  forward,  increasing  difficulty 
was  experienced  in  dealing  with  the  Indians,  owing  to  the 
introduction  amongst  them  of  intoxicating'  liquors,  by  the 
independent  traders,  both  French  and  English.  The  un¬ 
fortunate  savages  were  encouraged  to  indulge  freely  their 
taste  for  these,  which  grew  into  a  confirmed  propensity. 
The  consequences  were  most  disastrous — to  an  extent  that 
might  be  called  national.  Not  only  were  the  most  hideous 
traits  of  the  savage  character  made  to  manifest  themselves 
upon  trifling  occasions  of  excitement,  but  also  the  mortality 
amongst  them  was  largely  increased.  It  will  be  seen  that 
the  cause  now  adverted  to  was  fruitful  of  much  evil  during 
the  subsequent  history  of  the  colony,  in  spite  of  the  regula¬ 
tions  of  governing  authorities,  and  the  constant  exertions 
of  the  missionaries. 

74.  It  was  also  about  this  time  that  the  annual  reports 
called  the  “  Jesuit  Kelations”  began  to  be  transmitted  from 
Canada  in  regular  succession. 

These  celebrated  documents  were  originally  composed  by 
the  Jesuit  missionaries  for  the  information  of  their  supe¬ 
riors  in  Europe.  They  were  prepared  usually  in  portions, 
according  to  circumstances,  and  sent  home  by  the  Com¬ 
pany's  vessels,  year  by  year,  when  returning  with  the  pro  • 
duce  of  the  season’s  traffic.  They  now  serve  for  authentic 
sources,  whence  has  been  derived  much  of  what  is  known 
of  the  early  history  of  Canada  during  the  forty  years  ending 
with  1672.*  The  information  conveyed  in  these  writings 

*  Although  a  large  portion  of  the  “  Relations  ”  is  occupied  with  incidents 
and  reflections  of  a  purely  spiritual  or  religious  nature,  since  they  were 
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excited  a  great  deal  of  interest  in  France,  both  in  the 
minds  of  wealthy  and  zealous  persons,  as  well  as  among 
people  generally.  Many,  including  young  persons  of  ad¬ 
venturous  spirit,  and  heads  of  families,  were  thus  led  to 
emigrate  to  New  France.  The  names  of  most  of  these 
early  colonists  were  recorded  in  the  registers  of  Quebec 
and  Three  Rivers. 

expressly  intended  to  report  the  progress  made  in  converting  the  Indians, 
and  in  the  exercise  of  religious  rites  and  ceremonies  among  the  heathens 
of  the  West,  yet  there  is  also  a  vast  amount  of  incidental  information  con¬ 
veyed,  which  is  valuable  in  a  historical  point  of  view.  The  earliest  Relation 
was  written  in  1614  ;  then  follows  one  for  the  year  1626  ;  and,  after  a 
break  of  six  years,  they  proceed  in  regular  succession  from  1632  to 
1672.  Their  authors  were  among  the  most  distinguished  of  the  hard¬ 
working  Jesuit  missionaries,  who  were  sent  out  to  carry  the  knowledge  of 
Christianity  to  the  Indian  tribes  of  Acadia  and  Canada ;  they  were  named 
as  follows  Pierre  Biard,  Charles  Lalemant,  Paul  le  Jeune,  Barthelemy, 
Vimont,  Jerome  Lalemant,  Paul  Ragauneau,  Jean  de  Breheuf,  F.  J.  le 
Mercier,  Jean  Dequen,  and  Claude  Dablon.  These  memoirs  furnish 
accounts,  often  with  much  minuteness  of  detail,  of  the  travels  and  other 
proceedings  of  those  indomitable  ecclesiastics,  who  have  been  surpassed 
by  no  other  class  of  men  in  their  display  of  courage,  perseverance,  and 
contempt  of  human  suffering,  when  this  had  to  be  encountered  by  them¬ 
selves  in  the  cause  for  which  they  laboured.  Written  on  the  spot — one 
of  the  earlier  Relations  is  significantly  dated,  “  From  the  midst  of  a  forest  of 
more  than  eight  hundred  leagues  of  extent,  A  ugust  28th,  1632.” — Their 
geographical  descriptions,  and  very  full  accounts  of  the  Indians,  as  well  as 
their  incidental  statements  of  historical  facts,  must  always  render  these 
writings  extremely  valuable  as  records  On  the  Relation  of  1636 
were  inscribed  these  words,  “  I  have  traced  this  Relation  in  haste,  some¬ 
times  in  one  place,  sometimes  in  another;  sometimes  on  the  waters, 
sometimes  on  land ;  and  I  finally  conclude  at  the  residence  of  Notre  Dame, 
near  to  Quebec,  in  New  France,  this  28th  August  1636.” 

After  the  destruction  by  fire  of  the  Quebec  Legislative  Assembly 
Buildings,  with  the  valuable  library,  in  1854,  endeavours  were  made  to 
recover  the  “Relations”  which  had  been  consumed,  together  with  many 
precious  historical  works  thought  at  the  time  to  be  irrecoverably  lost ; 
and  this  was  accomplished  with  such  success  that,  after  several  years  spent 
in  laborious  research,  those  relating  to  New  France  were  completely 
restored,  and  are  now,  in  three  thick  volumes,  printed  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Canadian  Government. 
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LAST  DATS  OF  CHAMPLAIN — DEATH  AND  FUNERAL — HIS  CHARACTER 
AND  SERVICES — PROGRESS  AND  STATE  OF  THE  COLONY  UP  TO  THE 
TIME  OF  CHAMPLAIN’S  DECEASE — OTHER  EUROPEAN  COLONIES. 


75  From  the  moment  of  his  return  to  Canada  until  his 
decease,  Champlain  occupied  himself  diligently  a  d  i634_3S 
in  providing  for  the  material  progress  of  the 
colony,  and  at  the  same  time  co-operated  heartily  in  all 
measures  for  securing  its  religious  welfare,  and  for  convert¬ 
ing  the  savages.  It  will  be  seen  from  facts  subsequently 
stated,  that  the  Company  was  not  wanting  on  its  part,  so 
long  as  Champlain  lived. 

Although  not  actually  founded  during  his  lifetime,  a 
college  or  seminary  was  projected  at  Quebec  for  affording 
an  education  suitable  to  the  religious  wants  of  the  country, 
and  such  as  even  the  better  class  of  families  from  France 
might  have  recourse  to  for  their  children.  This  object, 
which  had  been  so  far  provided  for  by  the  gift  of  a 
benevolent  person  already  mentioned,*  had  engaged  the 
attention  of  Champlain  and  the  Jesuit  priests  for  some 
time.  The  preliminaries  were  all  settled,  except  the  ques- 

*  The  Marquis  de  Gamanche’s  gift  of  36,000  livres  in  the  year  1626  ;  or, 
rather,  that  of  his  son  Remd  de  Rohant,  a  Jesuit  priest. 

It  is  not  quite  clear  whether  this  was  at  first  a  pure  gift  or  merely  an  offer. 
It  is  stated  first  on  the  list  of  donations  between  1626  and  1655,  to  the 
Jesuit  Missions  of  Quebec.  At  any  rate,  it  became  available  in  1637,  two 
years  after  Champlain’s  death,  when  the  College  of  Quebec  was  actually 
founded. 
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tion  of  a  site.  While  occupied  with  this  and  various  other 
duties  appertaining  to  his  position,  about  October  10th, 
1635,  Champlain  was  laid  prostrate  by  a  stroke  of  para¬ 
lysis.  He  never  rose  again  from  bis  couch,  nor  was  he 
ever  again  able  to  sign  his  name  to  public  or  private 
documents.* 

In  his  last  illness,  he  was  attended  by  his  friend  and 
spiritual  adviser,  Charles  Lalemant,  the  author  of  the  Re¬ 
lation  of  1626*  and,  during  the  previous  ten  years,  a  most 
efficient  coadjutor  in  his  work.  Irreproachable  as  his  life 
had  been,  his  behaviour  on  his  deathbed  astonished  those 
around  him,  seeming  to  them  to  confer  perfection  on  his 
virtues  by  the  grandeur  of  his  expressions  of  piety,  resig¬ 
nation,  and  love.  He  shed  tears  when  he  spoke  of  the 
families  in  the  colony,  saying  that  they  must  be  power¬ 
fully  assisted  in  their  new  beginnings,  and  always  suc¬ 
coured  as  much  as  possible  for  the  good  of  the  country — 
which,  he  declared,  he  intended  they  should  be,  had  God 
continued  him  in  health.  At  length,  on  Christmas  Day, 
1635,  the  pious  and  amiable  founder  of  Quebec  breathed 
his  last,  bequeathing  his  blessing  to  his  bereaved  people, 
together  with  the  memory  of  his  virtues  and  of  his  great 

*  Ferland  remarks  in  a  note,  “  Several  acts  were  closed  at  this  time  with 
a  declaration  that  they  were  not  signed  because  Champlain  vias  sick.  It 
is  astonishing,”  he  adds,  “that  up  to  this  day  there  has  not  been  found 
at  Quebec  a  single  document  signed  by  Champlain.” 

t  This  priest  was  one  of  the  three  Jesuits  who  were  sent  out  to  Quebec 
in  1625.  He  was  a  favourite  of  Champlain.  Lalemant  himself,  in  the 
Relation  cited  in  the  text,  says  : — “  Monsieur  Champlain  is  always  very 
affectionately  disposed  towards  me,  he  has  taken  me  as  the  director  of 
his  conscience.”  In  Le  Jeune’s  Relation  for  1636,  Lalemant  is  men¬ 
tioned  : — “  He  (Champlain)  had  prepared  a  lengthened  general  confession 
of  his  whole  life,  which  he  rendered  with  great  pain  to  Lalemant,  whom 
he  honoured  with  his  friendship.  This  father  succoured  him  throughout 
his  illness  of  two  and  a  half  months,  and  left  him  not  up  to  the  moment 
of  his  decease.  .  .  .  Lalemant  officiated  at  the  last  ceremonies,  and 
charged  me  with  the  delivery  of  the  funeral  oration.” 
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services.  On  the  occasion  of  his  funeral  obsequies,  all  the 
inhabitants,  including  the  priests,  officers,  and  soldiers, 
attended.  When  the  ceremonies  were  ended,  and  before 
the  people  dispersed,  Le  Jeune  produced  and  read  aloud  a 
document  which  had  been  committed  to  his  care,  with  in¬ 
structions  by  the  directors  of  the  Company.  The  purport 
of  this  was  to  confer  the  chief  authority  in  the  colony  upon 
M.  de  Chateaufort,  commandant  of  the  post  at  Three 
Rivers,  until  a  permanent  successor  should  be  appointed  to 
the  office  of  the  departed  Governor. 

The  remains  of  Champlain  were  entombed  in  a  vault ; 
over  which,  soon  afterwards,  his  successor,  Governor 
Montmagny,  appears  to  have  caused  the  erection  of  the 
small  structure  known  as  “  Champlain's  Chapel.”*  His 
testament,  drawn  up  during  his  last  illness,  was  not  signed 
by  him.  By  it  he  bequeathed  all  his  personal  property  in 
Canada  to  the  Jesuits;  but  this,  being  disputed  by  one  of 
Champlain’s  female  relations,  was  set  aside  in  her  favour, 
as  his  widow,  who  survived  her  husband  nineteen  years, t 

*  In  the  Relation  of  1643,  by  Barthelemy  Vimont,  we  find  it  recorded 
that  “  the  body  of  Champlain  is  in  a  distinct  sepulchre,  constructed  ex¬ 
pressly  in  honour  of  that  illustrious  personage,  who  conferred  so  many 
obligations  upon  New  France.”  Since  the  funeral  took  place  in  the  dead 
of  winter,  it  seems  probable  that  the  sepulchre,  or  at  least  the  exterior  of 
the  tomb,  was  not  completed  until  sometime  afterwards.  However  this 
may  be,  we  find  mention  subsequently  made  of  a  building  styled  “  Cham¬ 
plain  s  Chapel,"  in  which  one  or  more  burials  are  stated  to  have  taken 
place.  The  very  site  of  this  building  has  recently  become  the  subject  of 
controversy.  About  twelve  years  ago,  Mr  Hugh  O'Donnell,  in  conducting 
some  excavations  connected  with  the  Quebec  Waterworks,  found  a  stone- 
built  vault,  with  coffin  and  human  bones  therein,  which  were  pronounced 
to  be  the  remains  of  the  founder  of  Quebec.  Mr  O’Donnell  carefully 
placed  on  record  the  plan  and  dimensions  of  the  vault  and  larger  bones, 
but  it  seems  that,  although  the  ancient  structure  is  still  to  be  seen,  the 
coffin  and  remains  were  removed,  and  their  present  resting-place  is  as 
much  a  matter  of  mystery  as  was  formerly  the  spot  where  they  had  reposed 
undisturbed  during  a  period  of  nearly  two  centuries  and  a  quarter. 

+  Madame  Champlain,  the  daughter  of  a  Huguenot  who  was  a  private 
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refused  to  go  to  law  about  his  effects.  He  left  no  descen¬ 
dants. 

76.  The  distinguished  value  of  the  services  of  Samuel 
de  Champlain,  and  the  genuine  nobility  of  his  character 
and  disposition,  may  he  deduced  from  the  statements  con¬ 
tained  in  the  foregoing  pages.  On  such  worthy  topics, 
however,  it  seems  proper  in  this  place  to  offer  some  addi¬ 
tional  observations,  with  the  view  of  endeavouring  to  con¬ 
template  those  objects  of  history  more  closely.  We  have 
seen  that  his  connection  with  Canada  lasted  about  twenty- 
eight  years,  between  1607  and  1635.  He  is  thought  to 
have  accomplished,  in  all,  nearly  a  score  of  voyages  across 
the  Atlantic  Ocean  ;  and  it  is  worthy  of  notice  that,  so  far 
as  our  information  extends,  he  was  fortunate  enough  never 
to  have  suffered  shipwreck  on  any  of  his  numerous  passages 
between  France  and  the  St  Lawrence.  As  regards  the  ex¬ 
tension  of  geographical  discovery,  in  addition  to  the  results 
of  his  explorations  upon  the  coast  of  Nova  Scotia  and  in 
the  Gfulf  of  St  Lawrence,  it  has  been  stated  that  he  first 
made  known  to  Europeans  the  course  and  origin  of  the 
river  Richelieu,  the  existence  of  lakes  Champlain  and 
George,  Lake  Huron,  and  Lake  Nipissing,  as  well  as  the 
position  and  nature  of  the  country  occupied  by  the  Huron 
tribes,  and  the  regions  of  the  Upper  Ottawa.  If  we  con¬ 
sider  how  inferior,  comparatively,  were  the  equipments  and 
accommodations  which,  two  and  a  half  centuries  back,  it 
was  possible  for  those  who  travelled,  whether  by  sea  or 
land,  to  obtain,  we  must  admit  that  Champlain’s  sea-voy¬ 
ages,  and  his  inland  journeys  through  an  immense  wilder¬ 
ness,  with  their  results,  would  entitle  him  to  rank  as  one 

secretary  of  King  Henry  the  Fourth  of  France,  became,  as  has  been  stated, 
a  devout  Catholic  under  the  influence  of  her  husband.  After  his  decease, 
she  assumed  the  condition  of  a  nun,  and  founded  a  convent  in  her  native 
country,  in  which  she  died  in  the  year  1654,  as  already  stated. 
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of  the  most  eminent  of  navigators,  travellers,  and  geo¬ 
graphical  discoverers.  In  his  endeavours  to  found  the 
colony  of  Canada,  in  opposition  to  all  kinds  of  obstacles, 
he  proved  himself  to  be  gifted  with  perseverance  of  the 
very  highest  degree,  as  well  as  indomitable  energy  and 
resolution.  Le  Clerq,  the  author  of  a  standard  work 
called  L’Etablissment  de  la  Foi,  has  drawn  a  striking  pic¬ 
ture  of  the  obstacles  and  the  qualities  just  referred  to. 
He  says  : — “  From  year  to  year,  the  same  difficulties 
followed  the  founder  of  Quebec.  In  France,  shifts,  sordid 
parsimony,  and  delays  on  the  part  of  the  Company ;  jeal¬ 
ousies,  encroachments,  lawsuits,  on  the  part  of  merchants, 
strangers  to  the  Company  ;  indifference  of  the  court,  which 
neither  was  able  nor  willing  to  properly  occupy  those  far-off 
possessions.  On  the  sea,  voyages,  tedious,  troublesome, 
and  often  dangerous.  In  America,  scarcity  of  food  and 
disease  among  the  French,  as  well  as  fickleness  and 
malevolence  on  the  part  of  the  natives.  Such  were  the 
ever-recurring  trials  which  Champlain  was  condemned  to 
undergo.  Yet,  so  strong  was  his  faith  in  the  ultimate 
success  of  his  work,  and  so  ardent  and  persevering  his 
desire  to  found  a  French  empire  in  America,  and  to  im¬ 
part  civilisation  and  Christianity  to  the  savages,  that 
nothing  could  extinguish  his  devotion  or  lessen  his  confi¬ 
dence  in  the  protection  of  God.” 

The  only  two  defects,  of  any  moment,  alleged  against 
him,  seem  to  have  been  absence  of  penetration  or  proper 
forethought  in  involving  himself  in  the  quarrels  of  the 
Indians  ;  and  also  credulousness ,  of  which  latter  he  has 
been  accused  by  Lescarbot*  The  former  of  these  charges 

*  Lescarbot,  a  French  lawyer  and  writer,  and  a  man  of  versatile  genius, 
may  have  founded  his  opinion  upon  his  own  personal  experience  of  Cham¬ 
plain  during- his  intercourse  with  him,  in  connection  with  the  Acadian  ex¬ 
pedition,  coupled  with  an  after-knowledge  of  his  retaining  his  faith  in  the 
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has  been  already  sufficiently  noticed.  The  latter  may  be 
frankly  answered  in  the  words  of  the  historian  Charle¬ 
voix : — “This  defect  is  one  appertaining  to  straightforward, 
honest  dispositions :  in  the  impossibility  of  being  abso¬ 
lutely  faultless,  it  is  a  beautiful  quality  in  a  man  to  possess 
those  faults  only  which  would  become  virtues  if  all  men 
were  such  as  they  ought  to  be.” 

Champlain  must  have  been  blessed  with  a  very  strong 
constitution,  and  must  have  enjoyed  good  general  health 
during  the  greater  part  of  his  very  active  life  ;  for  without 
these  advantages  he  would  not  have  felt  able,  or  even  dis¬ 
posed,  to  encounter  the  difficulties  necessarily  incident  to 
his  numerous  sea-voyages  and  his  expeditions  amongst  the 
savage  tribes.  His  appearance  and  demeanour  were  pre¬ 
possessing.  His  countenance  was  remarkable  for  earnest¬ 
ness  and  mildness  of  expression  ;  the  latter  not  altogether 
indicative  of  the  chivalrous  spirit  and  courage  with  which 
he  several  times  led  the  Hurons  into  combat  with  the 
Iroquois.  In  manners,  address,  and  conversation,  he  was 
remarkably  insinuating,  and  this  quality  rendered  him  ac¬ 
ceptable  to  all  with  whom  he  came  into  contact.  The 
polished  Frenchman,  the  soldier,  the  priest,  and  the  un- 

establisliment  of  the  colony  on  the  banks  of  the  St  Lawrence,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  innumerable  trials,  embarrassments,  obstacles,  and  failures, 
with  which  every  well-informed  person  in  France  must  have  become 
acquainted. 

The  case  of  Nicolas  du  Vignau,  who  so  egregiously  misled  Champlain 
by  his  pretended  discovery  of  the  Northern  Sea,  affords  a  notable  in¬ 
stance  of  his  honest  willingness  to  depend  on  another’s  veracity.  Iu 
the  beginning  of  his  acquaintance  with  the  Hurons,  and  for  some  time 
afterwards,  he  placed  too  much  reliance  upon  the  steadiness  and  fidelity  of 
that  fickle  people,  trusting  to  these  for  his  personal  safety  and  even  his 
life.  Experience,  however,  at  length  showed  him  precisely  what  de¬ 
pendence  was  to  be  placed  on  them,  so  that,  during  the  last  twenty  years 
of  his  career,  he  never  suffered  himself  to  be  beguiled  by  their  representa¬ 
tions  and  promises  into  accompanying  them  in  their  proposed  warlike 
undertakings  against  the  Iroquois. 
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tutored  savage,  seem  to  have  been  equally  amenable  to  the 
charm  with  which  his  tact  and  experience  of  mankind, 
combined  with  his  sincerity  of  purpose,  conspired  to  invest 
his  mode  of  conducting  personal  intercourse.  Indeed,  with¬ 
out  the  possession  of  this  faculty  in  an  eminent  degree,  he 
could  not  have  so  often  successfully  pleaded  the  cause  of 
his  colony  amongst  the  wealthy,  the  religious,  and  the  mer 
cantile  classes  of  France.  It  secured  him  attention  every¬ 
where,  and  enabled  him  to  urge  with  effect  his  appeals  in 
the  camp  and  in  the  King’s  court. 

Of  his  sincere  piety,  also,  frequent  mention  has  been 
made.  This,  together  with  his  other  attributes,  endeared 
him  to  the  ecclesiastics,  Recollets  as  well  as  Jesuits,  the 
latter  comprising  in  their  body  the  best  educated  and  most 
accomplished  men  of  the  age.  It  would  seem  as  if  they 
looked  upon  Champlain  with  a  species  of  wonder,  seeing 
that,  while  he  necessarily  exercised  a  vigilant  supervision 
over  affairs  appertaining  to  material  or  worldly  interests, 
he  was  able,  nevertheless,  to  come  up  to  their  own  standard 
of  excellence  in  regard  to  spiritual  condition.  On  this 
point,  Le  Jeune,  in  the  Relation  for  1633,  piously  re¬ 
marks  “  It  often  occurs  to  me  to  reflect  how  this  great 
man,  who,  by  his  admirable  sagacity  and  unequalled 
prudence  in  the  conduct  of  business,  has  gained  so  much 
worldly  renown,  yet  prepares  for  himself  a  very  bright 
crown  of  glory  in  heaven  by  the  concern  he  testifies  in  be¬ 
half  of  the  conversion  of  so  many,  whose  souls  are  in  danger 
of  perishing  through  unbelief  in  these  wild  countries.  I 
pray  earnestly  for  him  every  day,  and  our  Company  having, 
by  his  means,  occasion  to  glorify  Glod  in  such  a  noble  en¬ 
terprise,  will  owe  him  an  eternal  obligation.” 

In  ordinary  social  intercourse,  his  tendency  was  rather 
towards  the  practice  of  a  congenial  cheerfulness  and 
pleasantry  than  to  that  moroseness  which  sometimes  be- 
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comes  habitual  with  earnest  men  under  the  influence  of 
feivid  religious  zeal.  Of  this  several  interesting  ex¬ 
amples  occur  in  the  Relation  already  quoted.  One  day, 
towards  the  end  of  May  1663,  after  service  in  their  small 
chapel,  the  Jesuit  priests  induced  him  to  remain  with  them 
to  dinner.  “  One  of  our  savages,”  says  Le  Jeune,  “  fortu¬ 
nately  had  brought  us  some  bear’s  flesh,  of  which  we 
offered  him  a  morsel.  On  tasting  it,  he  began  to  laugh, 
and  said  to  me,  ‘  If  they  only  knew  in  France  of  our  eat¬ 
ing  bear’s  flesh,  they  would  turn  away  their  faces  from  our 
breath,  and  yet  you  see  how  nice  and  delicate  this  meat 
is.’”  “You  are  always,”  said  an  Indian  chief,  in 
reply  to  a  bit  of  Champlain’s  pleasantry,  “saying  some 
humorous  thing  to  us  to  make  us  feel  happy;  and  if 

what  you  declare  should  prove  true,  we  should  be  iovful 
indeed.” 

In  his  dealings  with  the  Indians,  he  was  uniformly 
truthful  and  just,  and  in  this  respect  they  recognised  the 
contrast  between  his  conduct  and  that  of  European  traders, 
who  purchased  their  valuable  furs  and  cheated  them  with¬ 
out  compunction.  At  an  assembly  of  savages,  met  in 
Quebec  for  the  purpose  of  conferring  with  the  French,  a 
chief  said  to  Champlain,  “  We  entirely  love  you ;  all  that 
voii  say  is  true.”  On  the  occasion  of  another  council,  at 
which  the  Jesuit  fathers  were  present,  gifts  were  mutually 
exchanged  between  the  Indians  and  Champlain,  when  the 
latter  was  scrupulously  careful  that  the  French  presents 
should  not  be  less  in  value  than  those  given  by  the  savages. 
Tie  Jeune,  in  recording  the  circumstances,  remarks  : — “  To 
accept  gifts  of  savages  is  to  engage  to  return  gifts  of  cor¬ 
responding  worth."  In  another  place,  the  same  worthy 
priest  places  on  record  Champlain’s  just  claims  to  the 
character  of  a  truly  honourable  man,  in  the  simple  words, 

“  He  has  truly  spent  his  life  in  the  practice  of  justice  and 
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equity,  in  loyalty  towards  his  sovereign,  and  in  perfect 
fidelity  towards  the  gentlemen  of  the  Company.” 

Such  was  the  character  of  the  great  and  good  man 
whose  name  heads  the  long  list  of  Governors  of  Canada,  a 
name  which  must  always  occupy  a  conspicuous  position  in 
history,  on  account  of  the  discoveries,  the  deeds,  and  the 
virtues  of  its  possessor. 

77.  Before  Champlain’s  death,  the  colony  w_as_  far  from 
Loving-  aftmnpd  tn  an  eh  a  position  of  growth  and  strengt  h 
as  to  warranLa-confidcnt  belief  in  its  permanence.  In  the 
summer  of  1633  there  may  have  been  from  150  to  ISO 
persons  of  the  class  of  actual  residents  or  settlers,  located 
principally  at  Quebec  or  in  its  vicinity,  and  the  majority 
of  these  were  workpeople  or  single  men  employed  on  the 
works  and  at  the  trading  stations.  In  addition  to  these 
there  were  the  Company’s  agents  at  the  posts  of  Tadoussac 
and  Three  Rivers,  at  which  latter  place  Champlain  caused 
some  rough  buildings  to  be  erected,  and  a  platform  with 
one  or  two  small  pieces  of  artillery  mounted  for  de¬ 
fensive  purposes.  During  the  summer  season  the  numbers 
would  of  course  be  augmented  by  the  people  employed 
in  the  trading  vessels — but  these  cannot  be  counted  as 
colonists.  The  straggling  Frenchmen,  interpreters  and 
others  dispersed  among  the  Indian  tribes,  are  not  included 
in  the  above  enumeration.  There  were  not,  in  fact, 
colonists  sufficient  in  number,  or  sufficiently  settled  on 
the  land,  to  raise  the  food  required  even  for  their  own 
support* 

*  The  following  statement  made  relative  to  the  year  1639,  four  years 
after  Champlain’s  death,  will  throw  some  light  on  the  subject  of  this 
article — it  is  taken  from  “  The  History  of  the  Ursulines  of  Quebec,  p.  25  . 

«  The  population  of  Quebec  was  only  about  250  French  ;  in  the  environs 
there  wandered  some  hundreds  of  savages,  Algonquius,  established  by 
Lalemant  at  Siilery,  and  governed  by  the  Jesuit  priests.  In  truth  fish  was 
very  abundant— but  it  was  useless  to  count  upon  the  products  of  the  soil, 
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78.  It  has  been  already  mentioned  that  while  Champlain 
lived,  or  during  the  years  1632-1635,  the  Company  of  One 

H  u^drea^^sociates^erejnot^anting^nTPiem^artTrrtur^ 

fherag  theprogress of  the  colony.  TlfTf’Tm ndida^dli^dn - 
tamed;  under  -ihe  designation"^  of  Residences ,  at  least 
five  establishments  in  the  territory  of  New  France  *  be¬ 
sides  the  forts,  trading  marts,  and  dwellings  for  the  accom¬ 
modation  of  the  colonists  in  different  places.  As  regards 
the  families  and  the  individual  colonists  whom  they 
introduced  into  the  country,  they  exercised  the  utmost 
precautions  in  the  endeavour  to  exclude  all  but  persons  of 
.irreproachable  character  and  habits.  Le  Jeune.  who 
furnishes  a  somewhat  minute  account  of  the  state  of  the 
colony  at  this  time,  expresses  great  joy  at  the  increase  of 
numbers,  specifying  two  families  in  particular  which  alone 
comprehended  forty-five  persons ;  and  the  worthy  priest’s 
mind  being  not  entirely  absorbed  by  the  spiritual  bearing 
of  affairs,  he  piously  adds,  “  What  a  subject  for  thankful¬ 
ness  it  is  to  see,  in  these  countries,  delicate  ladies  and 
children  of  tender  age,  landing  from  their  wooden  prisons, 
like  the  bright  day  issuing  from  the  darkness  of  night’ 
and,  after  all,  enjoying  such  excellent  health,  notwith¬ 
standing  all  the  inconveniences  of  these  floating  habitations, 
just  as  h  they  had  pursued  their  route  comfortably  in  a 
chariot.”  The  Relations  which  had  informed  the  people 
of  France  of  what  had  transpired  on  the  banks  of  the  St 


even  m  the  neighbourhood  of  Quebec,  or  upon  the  results  of  the  chase 
m  the  forest;  the  continual  dangers  which  the  colonists  incurred  pre¬ 
vented  every  one  from  daring  to  stray  far  from  the  little  forts  built  here 
and  there  At  that  time,  and  for  a  number  of  subsequent  years  the 
colony  could  not  calculate  on  subsistence  except  upon  the  provisions  and 
supplies  brought  from  France.” 

Further  on  in  the  same  work,  it  is  stated  that  houses  (batiments)  were 
scarce  for  the  population. 

the  Huron’s^  Tkree  Rivers>  and  Shonatira,  among 
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Lawrence,  bad  not  only  created  an  intense  eagerness  m  the 
minds  of  religious  persons  to  assist  in  the  conversion  of  the 
savages,  hut  also,  by  the  particulars  furnished,  had  at¬ 
tracted  much  attention  in  respect  of  the  material  advantages 
of  the  country.  Various  questions  were  asked  by  people  m 
France  to  which  Le  Jeune  returns  full  replies.  Was  the 
country  exposed  to  the  incursions  of  the  hostile  Spaniards? 

If  the  lands  were  cleared  and  worked,  would  they  yield 
enough  to  support  the  inhabitants?  Were  there  apples 
or  other  fruits  to  be  raised  ?  How  long  a  time  would  it 
take  twenty  men  to  clear  an  acre  ?  What  sort  of  pro¬ 
visions  would  he  required,  and  how  much  would  it  cost  to 
maintain  each  man  a  year  ?  How  large  and  deep  is  the 
St  Lawrence,  and  how  far  up  can  large  vessels  go  ?  To 
these  were  added  other  questions  of  a  practical  nature,  in 
order  to  elicit  information  about  the  quality  of  the  soil  in 
regard  to  tillage,  pasturage,  and  whether  the  labour  of 
oxen  and  horses  could  be  employed? — whether  stone ,  clay, 
sand,  lime,  and  other  requisites  for  building  were  abundant? 
—what  natural  products,  animals,  fish,  and  birds,  were  to 
be  found  ? — also  what  descriptions  of  merchandise,  mine¬ 
rals  and  necessaries  for  shipbuilding  could  be  exported  to 
France  ? — and  finally,  what  was  the  character  of  the  more 
remote  regions,  such  as  those  occupied  by  the  Huron  people? 

From  the  answers  given  to  these  questions,  and  the 
various  reflections  and  details  supplied  by  the  worthy 
ecclesiastic,  we  are  enabled  to  form  some  notion  of  the  con¬ 
dition  and  prospects  of  the  colony  about  the  period  of 
Champlain’s  death.  Le  Jeune  sums  up  the  recom¬ 
mendations  of  the  country  under  the  four  heads  of 
excellence  of  its  soil,  its  fortified  posts,*  the  quality  and 

*  The  fortified  places  alluded  to  were  Quebec— strengthened  by  Cham¬ 
plain  on  his  return  in  1633,  and  continued  additions  made  to  its  defences 
subsequently — Three  Rivers,  and  “  L’ Islet  de  Richelieu:’ 
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number  of  its  inhabitants,  and  what  be  designates  as  its 
“  civil  and  ecclesiastical  police.”  Such  means  of  defence 
as  existed  in  1635,  the  Company  of  Associates  proposed  to 
continually  increase,  by  establishing  new  posts  up  the  river 
as  far  as  or  beyond  “  Sault  St  Louis,”  *  and  they  looked 
forward  to  the  day  when  they  should  entirely  command 
the  whole  extent  of  country  through  which  flowed  the 
“  Grand  River  ”  or  Ottawa,  and  when  their  occupation  of  it 
would  reach  to  the  shores  of  Lake  Huron. 

Upon  the  other  points  referred  to,  Le  Jeune  thus  ex¬ 
presses  himself “  As  to  the  inhabitants  of  Hew  France, 
they  have  increased  beyond  expectation.  When  I  came 
first  there  was  only  one  family;  now,  every  season  we 
witness  the  arrival  of  a  goodly  number  of  highly  honour¬ 
able  persons,  who  come  to  throw  themselves  into  our  vast 
forests  as  into  a  peaceful  retreat  for  piety  and  liberty.  The 
sounds  of  palaces,  and  the  thunders  of  serjeants-at-law, 
pleaders,  and  solicitors,  could  only  reach  us  here  from  the 
distance  of  a  thousand  leagues  ;  and  it  is  only  once  a  year 
that  the  papers  and  gazettes,  which  some  bring  from  Old 
France,  apprise  us  of  the  existence  in  the  world  of  exactions, 
frauds,  robberies,  murders,  and  enmities.  Of  course  we 
are  not  without  our  maladies,  but  they  are  of  easy  cure 
and  inexpensive.  Thank  God,  the  amiable  souls  in  this 
country  can  experience  the  sweetness  of  a  life  far  remote 
from  thousands  of  superfluous  compliments,  from  the 
tyranny  of  legal  processes  and  the  ravages  of  war. 

Here  we  have  honourable  gentlemen  and  soldiers,  whom  it 
is  a  pleasure  to  behold  going  through  warlike  exercises  in 
the  midst  of  peace,  and  to  hear  the  reports  of  musketry  and 
cannon  only  on  occasions  of  rejoicing  re-echoed  from  our 
grand  forests  and  mountains.  The  other  inhabitants  con¬ 
sist  of  a  mass  of  various  artisans  and  a  number  of  honour- 

*  Lachine. 
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able  families,  notably  increased  of  late.  Even  our  savages 
are  astonished  to  see  so  many  of  what  they  call  ‘  captains 
and  young  captains .’  When  they  tell  us  at  Quebec  that 

there  is  a  number  of  persons  at  Tadoussac,  and  that  nothing 
is  to  be  seen  below  but  men,  women,  and  little  children  com¬ 
ing  to  increase  our  colony,  and  that  amongst  them  are  young 
ladies  and  young  children  as  bright  as  the  day,  I  leave  you 
to  judge  how  joy  and  surprise  take  possession  of  our  hearts. 
Who  cares  now  for  the  difficulty  of  crossing  the  ocean, 
when  such  young  children,  and  girls,  and  women,  naturally 
timid,  make  nothing  of  the  long  sea-vcyage  ?  ...  As  to  our 
civil  and  ecclesiastical  police,  I  have  already  intimated  we 
have  no  practice  here  for  cavillers.  All  our  disagreements 
hitherto  have  quickly  disappeared  ;  every  one  is  his  own 
advocate,  and  the  first  person  one  meets  is  a  judge  of  last 
resort  without  appeal.  But  if  there  be  any  case  which 
deserves  to  come  before  the  Governor,  he  disposes  of  it  in  two 
words.  It  is  not  that  we  cannot  have  here  any  judicial  pro¬ 
cess,  but  as  there  are  no  great  occasions  of  dispute,  so  there 
cannot  be  great  lawsuits,  and  consequently  in  that  respect 
all  is  mild  and  agreeable.  Of  course  in  all  societies  there 
are  some  discontented  spirits  to  whom  the  very  mildest 
form  of  restraint  seems  odious.  All  such  are  provided  for 
here  ;  for,  on  the  29th  December  1635,  notices  and  pro¬ 
hibitions  were  affixed  to  a  pillar  in  front  of  the  church 
specifying  the  penalties  for  blasphemy,  intemperance, 
neglect  of  mass  or  of  divine  service  on  fete-days.  Also  a 
pillory  was  attached  to  the  same,  which  was  had  recourse 
to  on  the  16th  of  January  to  punish  a  drunkard  and 
blasphemer  ;  and  on  the  22d  one  of  our  people  was  con¬ 
demned  to  pay  a  line  of  fifty  livres  for  having  supplied 
intoxicating  liquors  to  the  savages.  As  to  ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction,  this  is  only  exercised  as  yet  in  the  hearts  and 
consciences.  At  first  when  we  came  to  this  country  we 
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had  only  a  wretched  little  hovel  in  which  to  celebrate 
divine  service,  and  which  now  would  make  us  ashamed; 
then  we  had  an  apartment  in  a  house ;  next  we  built  a 
chapel,  and  now  we  aim  at  converting  this  into  a  church. 
The  first  services  held  in  this  large  chapel  or  little  church 
were  so  attended  that  the  place  was  filled  from  one  end  to 
the  other.  ...  I  have  forgotten  to  say  that  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  a  College  serves  much  to  benefit  the  country,  and 
a  number  of  honourable  people  have  intimated  to  me  that 
they  never  would  have  crossed  the  ocean  to  New  France, 
but  that  they  knew  there  were  here  already  persons  able  to 
guide  their  consciences  and  care  for  their  salvation,  as  well 
as  to  instruct  their  children  in  virtue  and  learning/' 

From  what  has  been  stated,  it  may  justly  be  inferred 
that  an  auspicious  beginning,  at  least,  had  been  made  in 
laying  the  foundations  of  a  colony.  HadJFe  Company  of 
Associates  followed  up  their  first  efforts  by  continubT' 
year  by  year  to  .  pay.  the  same  regard  .to  lh.e  fuliihmbnS 
its  obligations,  then  would  this  colony  of  New  France  soon 
have  become  considerable  in  numbers  and  resources,  and 
have  been  in  a  position  to  ward  off  the  lamentable- train 
of  miseries  by  which  it  came  to  be  afflicted  afterwards 
through  neglect,  internal  weakness,  dissension,  ancT~ex-~ 
ternal  hostility. 

79.  It  is  necessary,  in  this  place,  to  make  mention  of  other 
European  colonies  which  were  growing  up  on  the  continent 
of  North  America,  and  whose  presence  there  influenced 
the  future  destinies  of  Canada.  In  1G07  the  English  took 
the  first  step  towards  colonising  Virginia  by  founding 
Jamestown.  In  1609  the  river  Hudson  was  navigated  by 
the  Dutch,  who  soon  afterwards  established  settlements  at 
Manhattan  (A  ew  I  orfc)  and  at  Orange  (Albauy).  In 
1621  the  pilgrim  fathers  commenced  the  settlement  of  Mas¬ 
sachusetts.  In  process  of  time  powerful  colonies  sprung 
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from  these  beginnings,  which  increased  in  population  and 
resources  much  more  rapidly  than  New  France,  owing  to 
several  causes.  In  the  first  place,  the  promoters  of  the 
French  colony  were  far  more  particular  about  the  quality 
than  the  number  of  settlers,  while  the  conversion  of  the 
Indians  formed  a  primary  object  of  care ;  besides  which, 
there  was  less  real  desire  among  the  French  people  to  emi¬ 
grate  and  establish  new  homes  for  themselves  in  America. 
On  the  other  hand,  in  the  other  European  colonies,  the  in¬ 
ducements  of  trade  and  commerce,  united  with  greater 
facilities  for  procuring  settlers,  and  an  entirely  different 
system  of  civil  and  religious  government,  rendered  these 
far  less  dependent  upon  causes  such  as  kept  back  the 
progress  of  New  France.  Accordingly,  at  the  time  when 
Champlain’s  people  were  struggling  for  sheer  existence  on 
the  St  Lawrence,  numbering  less  than  fourscore  souls,  the 
English  and  Dutch  colonies  embraced  a  population  of 
more  than  two  thousand.  We  also  find  it  recorded  that  up¬ 
wards  of  twenty  thousand  persons  came  to  establish  them¬ 
selves  in  Massachusetts,  New  York,  and  Virginia  between 
the  years  1627  and  1637;  and  that  while  it  became  diffi¬ 
cult,  soon  after  Champlain’s  death,  to  induce  French 
families  to  go  out  to  Canada,  such  was  the  flow  of  emi¬ 
grants  to  New  England,  that  the  Government  took  steps 
to  check  it. 

It  could  not  have  been  religious  exclusiveness  alone  that 
made  the  French  colony  increase  less  rapidly  in  numbers 
than  New  England  ;  for  the  puritans  and  zealots  of  Mas¬ 
sachusetts  and  New  York  were  peculiarly  harsh  towards 
those  of  a  different  persuasion  from  their  own.  Indeed,  they 
sometimes  exercised  a  degree  of  intolerance  that  passed  all 
bounds  of  moderation.  The  French  authorities,  both  inthe 


mother  country  and  in  Canada,  did  their  best  to  exclude 
improper  characters  at  the  same  time  that  they  sought  to 
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have  their  emigrants  all  of  one  faith;*  so  that  what  was 
lost  in  respect  of  numbers  must  have  been  in  a  degree  com- 
pensated  for  by  unity  of  sentiment  and  the  quality  of  the 
settlers.  The  climate  jilso  was  less  rigorous  in  Massa¬ 
chusetts  and  Virginia  than  northward  at  Tadoussac  and 
Quebec. 

80.  The  presence  of  those  other  European  colonies  in 
North  America  was  not  a  source  of  advantage  to  the 
French  in  Canada,  but,  on  the  contrary,  a  cause  of  trouble 
and  disaster.  Apart  from  the  influence  of  the  feelings 
which  might  have  been  expected  to  stimulate  rivalry  be¬ 
tween  bodies  of  colonists  of  differing  nationality,  much  evil 
was  occasioned  by  the  neglect  of  their  respective  Govern¬ 
ments  to  fix,  in  a  proper  manner,  the  boundaries  of  their 
transatlantic  possessions. 

It  is  not  necessary,  for  the  purposes  of  this  history,  to 
enter  into  all  the  details  embraced  in  this  important  sub¬ 
ject,  but  only  to  confine  ourselves  to  such  as  principally 
affected  Canada.  We  have  seen  that  while  the  French 
were  engaged  in  endeavours  to  settle  Acadia  and  the  region 
bordering  on  the  St  Lawrence,  the  English  and  Dutch  were 

*  The  support  which  the  French  Court  afforded  to  the  schemes  of  the 
companies,  into  whose  care  the  process  of  settling  New  France  was  en¬ 
trusted,  was  always  professedly  based  upon  the  desire  to  christianise  the 
heathen  natives.  Richelieu’s  strong  company  recognised  that  as  its  first 
duty,  and  as  one  that  could  not  be  participated  in  by  seceders  from  the 
faith  of  the  trench  people  generally.  Champlain  had  not  only  acquiesced 
to  this  extent  in  exclusiveness-  as  regards  religion,  but  also  desired  to  avoid 
all  display  of  religious  dissension  in  the  presence  of  the  untutored  savages, 
as  being  calculated  to  injure  his  own  people  in  their  estimation.  There 
are  instances  of  his  showing  himself  desirous  of  assuaging  the  bitterness 
of  that  sort  of  dissension  during  his  connection  with  the  De  Caens.  But 
he  was  entirely  averse  from  making  religion  a  cloak  for  proceedings  unjust 
to  the  savages.  Harmless,  indeed,  and  praiseworthy  was  his  bigotry  in 
comparison  with  that  of  the  first  conquerors  of  Mexico  and  Peru,  who 
made  religion  a  mere  pretence,  and  a  mask  for  their  cupidity  and  treachery 
and  wholesale  cruelties  towards  the  unhappy  natives  of  those  regions. 
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similarly  occupied  in  Virginia  and  Massachusetts,  in  New 
York,  and  along  the  banks  of  the  Hudson  The  kings 
of  France  claimed  territorial  jurisdiction  over  an  im¬ 
mense  tract,  extending  all  the  way  from  the  St  Law¬ 
rence  to  Florida,  under  the  title  of  “  Nouvelle  France” 
— a  name  which  was  first  assigned  hy  Verrazzani,  al¬ 
though  not  adopted  into  general  use  until  the  time  of 
Henry  IV.  Other  Governments,  as  those  of  the  English 
and  Dutch,  also  claimed  jurisdiction  over  portions  of  that 
vast  domain.  In  course  of  time,  as  we  have  seen,  settle¬ 
ments  came  to  be  formed.  The  kings  of  Europe  made 
grants,  based  on  their  respective  claims  of  discovery,  to 
enterprising  individuals  and  companies.  Sometimes  these 
grants  were  very  extensive  indeed,  including  portions  of  the 
continent  stretching  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific. 
Care  was  not  taken  to  be  particular  about  boundaries,  or 
about  the  titles  of  the  sovereigns  who  made  the  grants,  or 
about  the  grants  previously  made  by  other  potentates.  The 
consequence  was,  that  whenever  the  European  Governments 
went  to  war  with  each  other,  the  uncertainty  and  hostile 
claims  relative  to  boundaries  became  convenient  causes  of 
dispute,  and  led  to  bloodshed  among  their  American  sub¬ 
jects.  They  attacked  and  destroyed  each  other’s  stations 
and  villages,  under  the  pretext  that  their  occupants  were 
intruders  and  trespassers.  Moreover,  the  trading  opera¬ 
tions  of  the  French,  Dutch,  and  English  brought  them 
into  collision  in  dealing  with  the  same  Indian  tribes. 
They  tried  to  outbid  each  other,  in  order  to  secure 
advantages  in  traffic,  tad  to  form  alliances  with  the 
savages.  The  Europeans,  in  their  eagerness  to  extend 
their  dealings  with  the  natives,  and  to  strengthen  their 
alliances  with  them,  forgot  their  own  substantial  interests 
so  far  as  to  supply  Lhe  savages  with  fire-arms  and  ammuni¬ 
tion,  and  did  not  scruple  to  furnish  them  freely  with  intoxi- 
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eating  liquors,  thus  occasioning  them  infinite  injury  and 
degradation. 

Excepting,  however,  in  times  of  war  in  Europe,  the  dif¬ 
ferent  nations  do  appear  to  have  entertained  some  respect 
for  claims  founded  upon  actual  priority  of  occupation  or 
settlement.  But,  as  has  been  already  stated,  priority 
of  discovery  was  always  a  convenient  excuse  for  ag¬ 
gression. 

To  illustrate  what  has  been  said  about  the  uncertainty 
of  boundaries,  it  may  be  mentioned  that  James  I.  of  Eng¬ 
land  made  grants,  between  the  years  1G06  and  1621  to 
several  distinct  companies,  authorising  them  to  establish 
settlements — plantations — between  lat.  34°  and  48°  N. 
On  November  3,  1621,  the  same  King  made  a  grant  of 
New  England,  defined  to  lie  between  lat.  40"  and  lat. 
48  N.  This  space  included  Acadia  and  nearly  all  Canada. 
Later  still  the  English  Government  made  special  grants 
extending  to  the  St  Lawrence,  in  utter  disregard  of  the 
Fiench  claims,  founded  both  upon  prior  discovery  and 
actual  settlement. 

Again,  afterwards,  when  the  French  had  pushed  their 
discoveries  westward  beyond  Lake  Michigan,  and  south- 
waid  into  the  valleys  of  the  Ohio  and  Mississippi,  it  was 
claimed  that  the  English  had  no  rights  to  the  west  of  the 
Alleghany  Mountains,  it  being  impossible  to  dispute  their 
title  to  the  territory  lying  east  of  that  range.  These  adverse 
claims  were  not  even  adjusted  when  the  European  nations 
came  to  make  peace  with  each  other.  In  short,  it  seemed 
as  if  there  was  an  intentional  neglect  of  the  important  ques¬ 
tion  of  boundaries,  in  order  that  they  might,  whenever  they 
saw  fit,  convert  their  American  settlements  into  battlefields. 
So  far  as  the  savages  themselves  were  concerned,  we 
shall  see  that  the  Iroquois  supported  the  pretensions 
of  the  English,  while  the  French  colonists  had  as  allies 
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the  Hurons,  Algonquins,  Abenaquis,  and  other  Canadian 
tribes. 


Note — Many  details  illustrative  of  the  religious  and  social  state  of  the 
colony  about  the  time  of  Champlain’s  death  might  have  been  included  in 
the  foregoing  chapter  but  for  the  necessity  of  curtailing  its  length.  Some 
incidents,  showing  the  manner  of  life  and  the  personal  trials  and  sufferings 
of  the  Jesuit  priests,  will  be  mentioned  further  on.  These,  of  course, 
from  their  superior  culture  and  intelligence,  acquired  great  influence  in 
all  the  affairs  of  the  colony.  They  numbered  then  about  fifteen  persons. 
Champlain’s  wife  was  not  merely  the  first  French  lady  seen  in  the  country, 
but,  during  her  stay  of  four  years,  she  was  the  only  one.  The  impression 
made  on  the  then  rude  colonists  and  on  the  wondering  savages  by  her 
prepossessing  appearance  and  her  gentle  manners  has  been  already  alluded 
to.  Registers  began  to  be  kept  in  Quebec  about  the  year  1621.  The  first 
baptism  entered  was  that  of  one  Eustache  Martin,  son  of  “  Master  Abra¬ 
ham  Martin,"  from  whose  Christian  name  was  derived  that  of  the  tract 
near  the  city  known  as  the  Plains  of  A  braham.  The  first  wedding  was 
that  of  one  Couillard  and  a  daughter  of  the  earliest  emigrant,  Louis 
Hebert. 

Some  animals,  cows,  sheep,  swine,  &c.,  had  been  imported  as  early  as  1608. 
In  1623,  it  is  recorded  that  two  thousand  bundles  of  fodder  were  brought 
from  the  pasture  grounds  at  Cap  Tourmente  to  Quebec  for  winter  use. 

The  Company  of  Associates  were  bound  to  bring  in  two  or  three  hun¬ 
dred  settlers  every  year.  In  order  to  carry  on  the  work  of  establishing 
settlers  on  the  land,  several  subordinate  companies  or  associations  were 
formed  in  France  about  this  time.  One  of  the  leaders  in  such  enterprises 
was  M.  Giffard,  a  physician,  who  spent  no  less  than  thirty  years  of  his 
life  in  promoting  the  advancement  of  the  colony.  In  return  for  his  ser¬ 
vices,  the  Company  of  Associates  conferred  on  him  an  extensive  tract  as 
a  seigniory  at  Beauport,  near  Quebec,  where  he  employed  artisans  and 
labourers  in  clearing  land  and  constructing  a  mansion  for  his  own  family. 
A  village  soon  grew  up  there  in  consequence  of  these  labours. 

In  course  of  this  chapter  there  is  scarcely  an  allusion  made  to  the 
Iroquois.  Nevertheless  these  continued  to  be  persistent  enemies  both  to 
the  Canadian  Indians  and  the  French  colonists.  Incidents  connected  with 
their  implacable  hostility  form  a  notable  part  of  the  subsequent  history. 

When  the  Ursulines  and  the  Hospital  nuns — three  of  each  order — came 
out  with  Madame  de  la  Peltrie,  the  former  were  placed  in  a  small  building 
in  the  lower  town,  where  they  remained  three  years,  till  1642,  when  their 
house  and  convent  were  built  in  the  upper  town.  They  immediately 
commenced  teaching  young  Indian  and  French  girls.  The  Hospital  nuns 
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were  accommodated  at  Sillery.  From  August  1639  to  February  1640  the 
small-pox  raged  and  occasioned  much  anxiety  and  labour  to  the  nuns.  In 
describing  their  first  winter  out  of  France,  the  Ursulines  say  of  themselves 
— ‘  ‘  Although  confined  in  a  small  hole,  with  insufficient  air,  we  yet  continue 
in  health.  If  in  France  one  eat  only  bacon  and  salt-fish,  as  we  do  here, 
one  might  be  ill  without  a  word  said  ;  but  we  are  well,  and  sing  better 
than  in  France.  The  air  is  excellent,  and  this  is  a  terrestrial  paradise, 
where  the  difficulties  and  troubles  of  life  come  so  lovingly,  that  the  more 
one  is  piqued,  the  more  one’s  heart  is  filled  with  amiability.” 


CHAPTER  XI. 

COMPANY  OP  ASSOCIATES  PAILS  TO  FULFIL  ITS  ENGAGEMENTS — CHAM¬ 
PLAIN’S  SUCCESSORS - IROQUOIS  INCURSIONS  AND  AUDACITY — 

ESTABLISHMENTS  AT  SILLERY  AND  QUEBEC — -SETTLEMENT  OF  THE 

ISLAND  OF  MONTREAL - FORTIFICATIONS - EARLY  TRIALS  AND 

DISASTERS  OF  THE  SETTLERS — GALLANT  CONDUCT  OP  MAISON- 
NEUVE — GENERAL  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  PROGRESS  OF  MONTREAL  UP 
TO  THE  YEAR  1663 — PATE  OP  MAISONNEUVE — INCURSIONS  OP 
THE  IROQUOIS  —  THEIR  DESIGNS  AGAINST  THE  COLONY  —  DE¬ 
STRUCTION  OF  THE  HURON  NATION — HEROISM  OF  DOLLARD  AND 
HIS  COMPANIONS. 

81.  The  Company  of  One  Hundred  Associates  soon 
began  to  relax  in  their  efforts.  Like  their  pre-  ^  ^  6  6 

decessors,  they  found  their  commercial  gains 
much  interfered  with  by  merchants  and  adventurers,  who 
not  only  denounced  their  exclusive  privileges  at  the  court  of 
Fi  ance,  but,  in  the  colony  itself,  set  at  defiance  all  endeavours 
to  prevent  them  from  trading  with  the  natives.  In  France, 
the  head  official  or  Viceroy,  though  a  personage  of  high 
rank,  was  unable  to  protect  the  Company  in  the  enjoyment 
of  their  rights  ;  nor  could  those  who  conducted  their  local 
business  efficiently  discharge  their  duties  to  the  colony. 
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These  duties,  which  included  the  security  and  defence  of 
the  inhabitants,  as  well  as  seeing  that  the  conditions  of  the 
Company’s  charter  were  fulfilled  in  respect  of  the  support  of 
religion  and  the  supply  of  necessaries  to  the  colonists,  came 
at  length  to  he  very  inefficiently  performed.  Long  before  the 
time  originally  specified  for  the  introduction  of  not  less  than 
four  thousand  emigrants,  the  settlement  of  the  country  by 
them  resolved  itself  into  the  sending  out  of  mere  factors  and 
servants  to  work  out  their  commercial  interests  alone.  In 
consequence,  owing  to  their  failure  to  sustain  an  adequate 
military  force,  and  their  neglect  of  the  wants  of  the  inhabi¬ 
tants,  so  far  as  these  were  dependent  upon  the  care  of  the  , 
Associates,  their  chief  officers  were  left  to  contend  with  ' 
difficulties  similar  to  those  which  had  formerly  beset  Cham¬ 
plain.  Added  to  these  evils  were  others  growing  out  of 
internal  dissensions  and  the  hostile  attacks  of  the  Iroquois. 
Hence,  between  the  tim  of  the  death  of  Champlain  and 
the  year  1663,  when  the  Company’s  charter  was  abolished, 
the  history  of  the  colony  is  principally  that  of  a  struggle  to 
sustain  a  precarious  existence;  for  it  will  be  seen  that  at  \ 
any  time  during  the  greater  part  of  that  period,  the  colony, 
with  all  its  inhabitants,  might  have  perished,  unable  to  bear 
up  against  the  combined  effects  of  neglect,  scarcity,  and 
some  sudden  assault  of  their  ferocious  adversaries.  Before 
the  year  last  mentioned,  whether  from  death  of  members, 
resignation,  or  loss  of  interest  in  the  concerns  of  New 
France,  the  number  of  Associates  had  dwindled  to  less  than 


one  half  of  their  complement. 

Although  in  this  article  it  has  been  judged  necessary  to 
refer  in  a  summary  manner  to  the  Company  of  Associates, 
nevertheless,  during  the  period  adverted  to,  the  history  of 
the  colony  is  replete  with  other  incidents  which  it  is  proper 
to  describe  more  fully. 

82.  After  Champlain,  M.  Ghateaufort  presided  over  the 
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affairs  of  the  colony  at  Quebec  until  the  arrival  of  a 
permanent  successor,  M.  de  Montmagny,  which  occurred  in 
May  1636.  In  all,  there  were  seven  chief  functionaries  or 
Governors  between  1635  and  1663,  namely,  M.  Montmagny , 
M.  d  Aillebout,  the  De  Lausons,  father  and  son,  M. 
d’Argenson,  and  M.  d’Avaugour.* 

These  exercised  their  functions  under  the  most  difficult 
conditions,  some  of  which  have  been  alluded  to  in  the  pre¬ 
ceding  article.  Indeed,  there  is  so  much  similarity  in  the 
record  of  events  of  their  successive  governorships,  that  to 
recount  all  in  detail  would  seem  to  be,  in  many  cases  a  mere 
repetition. 

83.  During  Montmagny’s  governorship,  from  1636  to 
1648,  while  the  trading  operations  of  the  Company  of 
Associates  were  being  prosecuted  as  well  as  external  cir¬ 
cumstances  permitted,  unremitting  attention  continued  to 
be  devoted  to  two  principal  objects — the  conversion  of  the 
Canadian  Indians,  and  the  defence  of  the  country  against 
the  Iroquois.  These  barbarians  committed  serious  depre¬ 
dations  and  atrocities,  making  frequent  irruptions  into 
Canada  for  the  purpose  chiefly  of  attacking  the  Hurons, 
who  could  scarcely  make  head  against  them  with  all  the 
aid  they  could  derive  from  their  French  allies.  Montmagny, 
to  whom  the  Hurons  and  Algonquins  gave  the  name  of 
Ononthio,  f  notwithstanding  the  display  of  much  courage 


*  Montmagny, 
D’Ailleboust,  . 
De  Lauson,  . 
De  Lauson  (son), 
D’Ailleboust,  . 


1636—1648. 

1648—1651. 

1651—1656. 

1656— 1657. 

1657— 1658 


(same  as  from  1648  to  1651). 

D’Argenson,  ....  1658—1661. 

D’Avaugour,  ....  1661—1663. 

See  complete  list  of  Governors  in  page  144. 
f  In  tlie  Indian  tongue,  mountain  or  great  mountain  ;  the  King  of  France 
they  designated  as  “  The  Great  Ononthio.” 
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and  skill,  was  unable  to  secure  any  permanent  success  in 
his  defensive  operations.  After  one  assault  was  repelled, 
another  quickly  followed.  During  one  year,  1640,  the 
horrors  of  Indian  warfare  occasioned  extreme  suffering 
both  to  the  Hurons  and  to  the  French.  The  Hurons  were 
in  the  habit  of  bringing  down  the  products  of  the  chase 
from  the  Ottawa  regions  and  the  Upper  St  Lawrence  to  the 
French  trading  posts  at  Three  Rivers  and  Quebec,  and  this 
afforded  their  malignant  enemies  opportunities  of  indulg¬ 
ing  at  the  same  time  their  cruelty  and  their  cupidity.* 

On  one  occasion,  the  Governor  had  contrived  to  induce  the 
Iroquois  to  send  deputies  to  Three  Rivers  for  the  purpose  1/ 
of  negotiating  terms  of  peace.  During  the  conference, 
several  Huron  canoes  came  in  sight  on  the  river,  when  the 
barbarian  negotiators  suddenly  broke  up  the  meeting,  and 
openly  pushed  off  from  the  bank  to  attack  and  pillage  their 
unsuspecting  enemies. 

At  the  conference  referred  to,  the  Iroquois  demanded,  as 
one  of  the  conditions  of  peace,  that  the  French  should 
abandon  the  Hurons  and  Algonquins  to  their  mercy — a 
demand  which  proves  how  necessitous  the  case  of  the 
colonists  was  regarded  to  be  by  those  with  whom  Mont- 
magny  was  desirous  of  coming  to  terms.  With  such  ad¬ 
versaries  and  on  such  conditions  no  satisfactory  peace  could 
be  established. 

84.  Meanwhile,  chiefly  through  the  benevolence  and 
zeal  of  private  individuals  in  France,  accessions  were  being 

*  The  traffic  of  the  Iroquois  at  this  time  was  with  the  Dutch  colonists 
on  the  river  Hudson.  By  waylaying  the  Huron  parties  on  the  St  Lawrence, 
they  were  enabled  to  take  possession  of  the  skins  procured  in  the  hunting- 
grounds  of  their  hated  enemies.  The  canoes  were  destroyed  or  taken,  and 
the  unfortunate  Hurons  massacred  or  carried  off  to  be  tortured  to  death 
in  the  Iroquois  villages. 

In  return  for  skins  the  Dutch  supplied  the  Iroquois  with  arms,  ammu¬ 
nition,  and  ardent  spirits.  At  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  the  Hurons 
used  to  pass  down  in  large  numbers,  having  their  canoes  laden  with  furs. 
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made  to  the  means  of  extending  religious  missions  among 
the  Indian  settlements,  as  well  as  founding  permanent 
religious  establishments  at  Quebec,  Three  Rivers,  and  on 
the  Island  of  Montreal. 

Undeterred  by  the  calamitous  condition  of  the  country, 
numerous  clerical  and  lay  persons  devoted  themselves  to 
those  works.  In  1637,  an  institution  for  converted  Algou- 
quins  was  begun  near  Quebec,  and  named  Sillery*  after 
the  gentleman  who  founded  it.  In  1639  and  1640  the 
Hotel  Dieu,\  as  an  hospital  for  the  sick,- and  the  Ursuline 
Convent 'l  for  the  training  and  education  of  female  children, 
both  French  and  Indians,  were  established  within  the  limits 
of  that  city. 

85.  In  1640  another  society,  under  the  designation  of 
La  Compagnie  de  Montreal’’  was  formed  in  Paris  for 
the  promotion  of  religion  in  the  colony.  This  company 
consisted  of  upwards  of  thirty  persons  of  wealth  and  influ¬ 
ence,  who  entered  into  a  kind  of  partnership  with  the 
object  of  establishing  a  permanent  settlement  on  the  island 
where  Hochelaga  once  existed.  Here  it  was  proposed  to 

M.  de  Sillery  was  a  Knight  of  Malta  and  one  of  the  Company  of  Asso¬ 
ciates,  but  furnished  the  means  of  founding  the  establishment  out  of  his 
own  pocket. .  From  being  a  gay  courtier  at  the  court  of  Louis  XIII.,  he 
became  a  priest,  and  devoted  his  wealth  to  pious  works.  He  died  in  1640. 
The  establishment  named  after  him  was  intended  to  include  a  house  for 
the  Jesuits,  to  be  called  St  Joseph;  also  habitations  and  grounds  for 
those  converted  Algonquins  and  Montagnais  who  could  be  induced  to 
leave  their  wild  habits  of  life  and  take  up  their  residence  near  to  their 
Jesuit  pastors. 

t  The  Hotel  Dieu  was  founded  by  a  French  Duchess,  Madame d'Aiguillon 
who  took  much  interest  in  the  welfare  of  the  Canadian  Indians. 

*  Tlle  Ursuline  Convent  was  founded  by  another  lady  of  rank,  Madame 
de  la  Peltrie,  who  came  herself  to  Canada,  bringing  with  her  three  nuns  as 
nurses  for  the  Hotel  Dieu,  aud  three  Ursuline  sisters  for  the  convent.  (See 
note,  p.  101.)  This  lady’s  determination  to  go  out  to  New  France  and  to 
devote  her  property  to  the  purpose  of  educating  the  daughters  of  the 
French  settlers  and  of  the  savages,  had  been  warmly  opposed  bv  her 
relatives.  J 
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build  a  town  and  protect  it  by  means  of  fortifications.  A 
gentleman  named  Maisonneuve  was  chosen  to  conduct  the 
operations,  and  to  preside  over  all  the  affairs  of  the  Com¬ 
pany  in  Canada.  The  sanction  of  the  Company  of  Asso¬ 
ciates,  as  well  as  that  of  the  King,  having  been  obtained,  in 
the  course  of  1641  and  1642,  priests  and  families,  as  well 
as  a  body  of  forty  chosen  men,  under  the  immediate  com¬ 
mand  of  Maisonneuve,  were  sent  out* 

86.  On  the  17th  of  May  1642,  “  Ville  Marie  ”  was 
solemnly  consecrated.  The  spot  was  near  to  the  slope  of 
that  “  Royal  Mount  ”  which  received  its  name  one  hun¬ 
dred  and  seven  years  before  from  Jacques  Cartier  ;  in 
imitation  of  whom,  it  is  recorded,  M.  de  Maisonneuve 
ascended  to  the  summit,  and  surveyed  the  boundless  ex¬ 
panse  of  rivers,  forests,  and  highlands  extending  to  the 
east  and  south.  The  site  of  Ville  Marie  became  in  after 
times  that  of  the  city  of  Montreal. 

87.  The  preparations  made  in  France  for  the  settlement 
of  the  Island  of  Montreal  were  attended  with  several  note¬ 
worthy  circumstances.  The  choice  of  M.  de  Maisonneuve 
was  a  fortunate  one.  He  was  a  man  of  unquestioned 

*  “On  arriving  at  Quebec  in  1641,  they  were  solicited  not  to  proceed 
higher  up  the  river.  The  colony  had  only  two  or  three  hundred  peisons, 
and  would  profit  much  by  this  reinforcement.  They  were  ofleied  the 
Island  of  Orleans  for  erecting  their  establishment,  and  efforts  were  made 
to  intimidate  them  by  accounts  of  the  Iroquois,  who  overran  the  country, 
and  were  still  about  the  Island  of  Montreal.  Maisonneuve  replied  I 
have  not  come  to  deliberate,  but  to  execute  :  if  there  were  as  many  Iroquois 
at  Montreal  as  trees,  it  is  my  duty  and  a  matter  of  honour  to  go  there  and 
establish  a  colony.’  He  went  without  delay.  Mdlle.  Mance  remained  to 
spend  the  winter  in  Quebec.  Attempts  were  made  to  detain  her,  but  she, 
far  from  being  deterred  from  going  to  Montreal,  even  gained  over  Madame 
Peltrie,  who  had  a  taste  for  new  establishments.  Madame  Peltrie,  when 
at  Montreal,  proposed  to  go  among  the  Hurons,  but  the  priest  Vimont  dis¬ 
suaded  her.  Eventually  she  returned  to  Quebec,  and  there  passed  the 
rest  of  her  life.  She  stayed  eighteen  mouths  at  Montreal,  till  the  year 
1643.” — Ursulines  of  Quebec,  vol.  i.  p.  76. 
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coinage,  experience,  and  piety,  besides  being  possessed  of 
considerable  wealth.  When  applied  to,  he  offered  his 
services  without  any  regard  to  self-interest,  declaring  his 
desire  to  devote  his  sword,  his  purse,  and  his  life  to  the 
work,  for  the  glory  of  God.  Twenty  tons  of  provisions 
and  other  necessaries  were  despatched  to  Quebec  before¬ 
hand,  consigned  to  the  charge  of  Le  Jeune,  the  old  friend 
of  Champlain.  Recruits  were  selected  from  among  able- 
bodied  men,  equally  handy  in  the  use  of  the  sword,  the  axe, 
and  the  hoe  ;  and  a  sum  of  twenty-five  thousand  crowns  was 
provided,  so  that  nothing  might  be  wanting  in  the  way  of 
equipments.  At  the  same  time  the  Montreal  Company 
sought  the  services  of  an  accomplished  woman  to  go  out  in 
charge  of  the  hospital  arrangements  and  the  distribution 
of  the  provisions  and  merchandise,  and  one  who  would  be 
willing  to  expatriate  herself  from  motives  similar  to  those 
which  actuated  M.  de  Maisonneuve*  Among  those  who 
came  to  establish  themselves  on  the  island  were  M  d'Aille- 
bout,  and  his  wife  and  sister.  DAillebout  was  also  a  man 
of  rank  and  wealth,  and  noted  subsequently  for  becoming 
twice  Governor  of  the  whole  colony. 

88.  During  its  first  few  years  the  new  establishment  on 
the  Island  of  Montreal  barely  contrived  to  maintain  an 
existence.  M.  dAillebout,  conversant  with  the  art  of 
fortification  by  reason  of  his  previous  experience  in  military 
affairs,  was  charged  with  the  duty  of  preparing  the  de¬ 
fences  necessary  for  protection  against  the  Iroquois  who 
prowled  like  wild  beasts  through  the  adjacent  territory 
and  more  especially  along  the  northern  outlets  of  the  river 
Ottawa,  frequented  by  the  Hurons  in  their  passage  into  the 


Several  noble  ladies  of  France  interested  themselves  in  the  affairs  of 
the  new  company,  and  finally  selected  Mademoiselle  Mance,  who  went 
out  under  their  auspices,  and  became  the  foundress  of  the  Hotel  Dieu  of 
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St  Lawrence.  Fortunately  those  savages  failed  to  discover 
the  presence  of  the  French  on  the  island  until  the  spring 
of  1643,  by  which  time  the  colonists  were  enabled  to  quit 
their  temporary  cabins  of  bark  and  occupy  habitations  of  a 
more  permanent  character.  But  no  sooner  did  the  Iroquois 
become  aware  of  the  vicinity  of  the  Europeans  than  they 
began  to  harass  them  after  their  fashion.  Lying  in  wait, 
and  watching  their  opportunity  from  behind  the  trunks  of 
trees  and  lurking-places  in  the  forests,  they  attacked  all 
who  ventured  outside  the  enclosures,  frequently  succeeding 
in  cutting  off  stragglers,  and  in  killing  or  making  them 
captives.  In  fact,  the  colonists,  during  the  years  1643  and 
1644,  lived  in  a  state  of  siege.  In  spite  of  the  discontent 
and  solicitations  of  his  people,  Maisonneuve  persisted  in 
remaining  on  the  defensive,  until  at  length,  when  charged 
with  downright  cowardice,  he  deemed  it  necessary  both  to 
prove  his  own  courage  and  to  convince  his  followers  of  the 
wisdom  of  his  course  in  refraining  from  offensive  operations. 
Accompanied  by  dogs  trained  to  discover  the  Iroquois  in 
their  places  of  concealment,  and  at  the  head  of  thirty  ai  med 
men,  he  marched  out  into  the  forest,  where  upwards  of 
two  hundred  savages  speedily  fell  upon  the  French  and 
compelled  them  to  return.  Maisonneuve  was  the  last  to 
retire.  With  a  pistol  in  each  hand,  he  moved  slowly  back¬ 
wards  after  his  discomfited  band,  covering  their  retreat* 
A  number  of  Frenchmen  were  killed  and  wounded  in  this 
encounter,  which  had,  however,  the  effect  of  satisfying  all 
that  they  could  preserve  their  lives  only  by  remaining 
under  the  protection  of  their  fortifications.  During  the 
years  above  mentioned  the  losses  of  the  French,  through 
the  vigilant  hostility  of  their  enemies  and  their  crafty 

*  It  is  said  that  the  Bpot  upon  which  this  signal  proof  of  valour  was  dis¬ 
played  was  that  which,  now  situated  in  the  heart  of  the  modern  city,  is 
known  as  the  “  Place  d’Armes.” 
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modes  of  attack,  were  such  that,  notwithstanding  consider¬ 
able  reinforcements  from  France,  the  total  number  of 
colonists  on  the  island  decreased,  while  it  was  found  im¬ 
possible  to  provide  adequate  accommodations  for  the  sick 
and  wounded. 

89.  It  will  be  seen  from  the  statements  made  in  a  future 
article,  that  nearly  the  whole  period  subsequent  to  the 
settling  of  the  Island  of  Montreal,  up  to  the  year  1663, 
was  calamitous  to  the  French  throughout  Canada.  But 
confining  our  attention,  for  the  present,  to  the  early  history 
of  Montreal,  we  learn  that  Maisonneuve,  foreseeing  the 
piobable  ruin  of  the  people  under  his  more  immediate 
command,  visited  France  in  1645,  during  a  temporary 
suspension  of  hostilities  with  the  Iroquois,  in  order  to  obtain 
succour.  He  left  D’Aillebout  in  charge,  with  instructions 
to  augment  the  fortifications  as  much  as  possible.  In 
1646,  the  Iroquois  renewing  their  attacks,  D’Aillebout  also 
went  to  France,  in  the  hope  of  hastening  the  arrival  of 
reinforcements  so  urgently  needed.  Fortunately  Maison¬ 
neuve  was  then  on  his  way  out  with  recruits  and  supplies. 
In  1648  DAillebout  was  promoted  to  the  position  of 
Goveinoi  of  Canada,  and,  in  conjunction  with  Maisonneuve, 
now  his  subordinate,  adopted  measures  which  were  effectual 
in  saving  from  destruction  the  colonists  on  the  island. 
During  the  four  succeeding  years  of  carnage,  these  were 
scarcely  able  to  preserve  their  existence;  but  such  was  their 
intrepidity  and  heroism,  that  they  always  repulsed  their 
foes.  On  one  occasion  (1652)  a  small  band  of  twenty- four 
Fienchmen  defeated  a  body  of  two  hundred  Iroquois  in 
the  immediate  vicinity  of  Montreal.  In  the  same  year 
Maisonneuve  again  departed  to  procure  assistance  from 
France,  and  returned  the  following  spring  with  three  vessels 
and  upwards  of  a  hundred  soldiers.  From  this  period  to 
1663,  the  inhabitants  of  Montreal  not  only  contrived  to 
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repel  all  assaults,  but  had  the  satisfaction  of  witnessing  a 
continual  increase  in  numbers  and  strength,  so  that,  in 
regard  to  rapidity  of  growth*  their  progress  exceeded  that 
at  Quebec,  and  excited  some  jealousy,  which  led  the  people 
of  the  latter  city  to  endeavour  to  prevent  recruits  and 
supplies,  intended  for  Montreal,  from  passing  upwards. 
In  1663  the  “Company  of  Montreal”  was  dissolved,  they 
having  already  sold  their  rights  to  the  religious  order  of 
St  Sulpice,  at  Paris,  by  whom  was  founded  the  seminary 
belonging  to  that  order  still  existing  in  the  city.  About 
this  period,  the  inhabitants  of  the  island  suffered  much 
from  the  Iroquois,  who  committed  such  atrocities  that  the 
colonists  scarcely  dared  to  leave  their  dwellings,  either  to 
till  the  soil  or  to  gather  in  their  harvest. 

Not  long  afterwards,  M.  Maisonneuve,  notwithstanding 
his  great  services  to  the  colony  and  his  exalted  personal 
character,  was  forced  to  relinquish  his  command  and  to 
leave  the  colony,  in  consequence  of  the  arbitrary  proceedings 
of  the  Governor.y  The  example  of  courage  and  endurance 
which  Maisonneuve  set  to  his  followers  during  the  whole 
time  of  his  government— upwards  of  twenty-three  years — 
contributed  mainly  to  the  preservation  of  their  lives,  as  well 

*  In  1653,  the  “Congregation  de  la  Notre  Dame”  was  founded  by  a 
Madame  Bourgeois.  A  number  of  young  women,  as  wives  for  the  colonists, 
were  sent  out  by  Anne  of  Austria,  the  Queen  of  France.  By  this  time 
numerous  concessions  of  land  on  the  island  bad  been  made,  and  the  number 
of  habitations  greatly  extended.  We  find,  however,  no  precise  record  of 
the  population  until  the  year  1672,  when  it  bad  reached  fifteen  hundred. 

+  M.  de  Mesy,  the  sixth  Governor  after  Montmagny.  Maisonneuve 
stands  forth  in  the  early  history  of  Canada  as  one  of  its  brightest  orna¬ 
ments.  He  might  have  been  Governor  in  1648  had  he  desired  the  pro¬ 
motion,  but  he  declined  it  and  recommended  D’Aillebout.  His  expulsion 
by  De  Mesy  was  a  result  of  the  strong  jealousy  of  the  Company  of  The 
Hundred  Associates  towards  the  Company  of  Montreal,  during  the  governor¬ 
ship  of  D’Argenson  and  of  his  successor,  D’Avaugour.  Maisonneuve  appears 
to  have  retired  to  Paris,  where  the  Seminarists  allowed  him  a  pension  for 
his  support. 
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as  to  the  safety  of  the  whole  colony.  It  will  be  seen  that 
one  of  his  people,  named  Dollard,  performed  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  exploit  in  1660,  narrated  in  a  future  article,  by 
which  the  fortunes  of  the  French  in  Canada  were  sustained 
at  one  of  the  most  critical  periods  of  their  history* 

90.  Meanwhile  the  successive  Governors,  including 
Montmagny,  D  Aillebout ,  the  De  Lausons,  D’Argenson, 
D’Avaugour,  and  Be  Mesy ,  administering  the  affairs  of  the 
colony  between  the  years  1636  and  1663,  as  has  been 
already  stated,  and  residing  for  the  most  part  at  Quebec, 
experienced  every  species  of  difficulty  in  the  performance 
of  their  duties.  But  the  principal  source  of  their  embar¬ 
rassment  was  generally  the  hostility  of  their  deadly  enemies 
the  Iroquois.  The  proofs  of  enmity  were  not  confined  to 
acts  of  open  warfare,  or  exhibited  only  when  a  recognised 
state  of  war  subsisted.  Treachery,  and  bad  faith  in  observ¬ 
ing  conditions  of  peace  entered  into  with  the  French  from 
time  to  time,  characterised  the  conduct  of  those  savages. 
Sometimes  they  would  solemnly  agree  to  a  truce,  and  then, 
under  the  slightest  pretext,  attack  and  murder  those  whom 
a  trast  in  their  professions  had  put  off  their  guard.  Some¬ 
times,  on  the  river,  or  in  the  forest,  they  would  butcher 
Frenchmen,  alleging  that  their  proceedings  were  the  result 
of  some  untoward  mistake,  or  falsely  throwing  the  blame 
upon  other  tribes  of  Indians.  Under  all  circumstances, 
whenever  an  opportunity  occurred,  they  plundered  and 

An  anecdote  is  recorded  of  Maisonneuve  illustrative  of  his  pious 
instincts.  On  one  occasion  a  sudden  freshet  threatened  to  overwhelm 
the  habitations  and  storehouses  of  the  infant  settlement  on  the  island. 
The  water,  rising  higher  and  higher,  seemed  about  to  engulf  the  precious 
results  of  the  colonists’  labours,  when,  in  the  extremity  of  the  danger,  he 
had  recourse  to  prayers,  and  vowed  that  if,  by  divine  aid,  the  calamity 
should  be  averted,  he  would  transport  a  heavy  wooden  cross  on  his 
shoulders  to  the  summit  of  the  mountain,  and  there  erect  it.  The  waters 
soon  after  subsided,  and  Maisonneuve  as  early  as  possible  duly  fulfilled 
his  vow,  in  the  presence  of  all  the  inhabitants,  with  much  ceremony. 
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slaughtered  the  Indian  allies  of  the  colonists.  With  fire¬ 
arms  and  ammunition  supplied  by  the  Dutch  traders — the 
Iroquois  at  times  occupied  the  whole  country  except  the 
interior  of  the  principal  French  posts.  No  durable  peace 
could  he  made  with  them,  as  was  shown  in  1645,  when,  in 
spite  of  a  treaty  made  with  them  by  the  Governor,  French¬ 
men,  Hurons,  and  Algonquins,  were  indiscriminately 
attacked  and  slain  without  the  semblance  of  a  cause. 
Priests  and  missionaries  also  were  sometimes  captured  by 
them,  mutilated,  and  put  to  death.  While  at  work  in  their 
fields,  the  French  were  obliged  to  have  at  hand  their  arque¬ 
buses  and  other  warlike  weapons  ready  for  instant  use. 

At  one  time  M.  d’Aillebout  made  overtures  to  the  New 
England  colonists  with  the  view  of  arranging  an  alliance, 
offensive  and  defensive,  and  coupled  with  a  condition  that 
assistance  should  be  rendered  in  putting  down  the  Iroquois. 
But  after  some  deliberation,  the  New  Englanders  rejected 
his  proposals  on  account  of  that  stipulation.  The  negotia¬ 
tions  became  known  to  the  Iroquois,  during  one  of  the  brief 
intervals  of  repose  from  active  warfare.  Suddenly  breaking 
the  truce,  the  fierce  savages  resumed  hostilities  on  a  large 
scale,  and  with  the  double  purpose  of  exterminating  the 
Canadian  Indians,  and  of  driving  all  the  French  out  of  the 
country.  They  fell  upon  the  establishment  at  Sillery,  and 
in  a  short  time  destroyed  it  by  fire,  after  a  fearful  massacre 
of  its  inhabitants,  without  respect  to  age  or  sex.  Every¬ 
where  outside  the  principal  posts  the  French  and  Indian 
habitations  were  similarly  dealt  with,  and  their  occupants 
killed.  At  Three  Bivers,  M.  du  Plessis,  the  commandant, 
was  slain,  together  with  a  number  of  his  followers,  in  an 
attempt  to  repel  them.  Ville  Marie  (Montreal)  was  in 
like  manner  beset,  as  has  been  already  described.  In  the 
upper  regions,  along  the  river  Ottawa  and  on  the  borders 
of  Lake  Huron,  not  only  were  the  Huron  inhabitants  and 
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their  settlements  ruthlessly  destroyed,  but  the  French 
missionaries  also  were  tortured  and  put  to  death.* 

These  atrocities  continued  to  be  committed  from  time  to 
time  during  the  greater  part  of  the  period  when  the 
Governors  named  at  the  commencement  of  this  article 
ruled  the  country.  Both  the  Government  of  France  and 
the  Company  of  Associates  neglected  to  furnish  succour,  or 
did  so  to  an  extent  which  failed  to  repair  the  actual  loss  of 
life  suffered  by  the  colouists  in  the  unequal  contest.  The 
colony  at  length  reached  the  verge  of  ruin,  for  Frenchmen 
could  neither  till  their  lands  nor  pass  from  one  post  to 
another  without  the  risk  of  being  killed  or  carried  off  into 
captivity.  Respecting  this  calamitous  period,  it  is  recorded 


In  1646,  the  Jesuit  priest  Isaac  Jogues,  who  had  formerly  suffered 
frightful  toitures  and  been  mutilated  by  the  Moliaivks,  was  put  to  death 
by  these  barbarians,  while  on  an  embassy  to  treat  of  peace.  In  1648, 
Anthony  Daniel  was  killed,  and  his  body  hacked  and  thrown  among  the 
burning  embers  of  his  missionary  station  in  the  Huron  country.  In  1649 
Gabriel  Lalemant  and  John  Brebceuf,  two  of  the  most  distinguished  of  the 
Jesuit  missionaries,  were  taken  at  their  station  among  the  Hurons  by  an 
invading  band  of  Iroquois,  and  murdered,  after  suffering,  during  many  hours 
all  the  torments  which  the  barbarians  could  devise.  Brebceuf  was  the  most 
noted  of  all  the  Jesuit  missionaries  of  Canada.  The  frightful  details  of  his 
death,  and  that  of  Lalemant,  are  described  by  John  Shea  in  his  “  History 
of  the  Catholic  Missions,”  pp.  188-191.  This  author,  after  mentioning 
the  other  particulars,  thus  describes  the  closing  scene  : — “  While  the  rest 
like  fiends  danced  around  him,  slicing  off  his  flesh  to  devour  it  before  his 
eyes,  or  cauterising  the  wounds  with  heated  stones  and  hatchets,  these 
placed  a  cauldron  of  water  on  the  fire.  ‘Eehon,’  cried  the  mockers,  ‘thou 
hast  told  us  that  the  more  we  suffer  here  the  brighter  will  be  our  crown 
in  heaven.  Thank  us,  then,  for  we  are  laying  up  for  thee  a  priceless  one.’ 
When  the  water  was  heated,  they  tore  off  his  scalp,  and  thrice,  in  derision 
of  baptism,  poured  it  over  his  head  amid  the  loud  shouts  of  the  unbe¬ 
lievers.  The  eye  of  the  martyr  was  now  dim,  and  the  torturers,  unable, 
from  first  to  last,  to  wring  from  his  lips  one  sigh  of  pain,  were  eager  to 
close  the  scene.  Hacking  off  his  feet,  they  clove  open  his  chest,  took  out 
his  noble  heart,  and  devoured  it.” 

Some  portions  of  the  remains  of  Breboeuf  were  afterwards  carried  to 
Quebec,  and  his  head  enclosed  in  a  silver  bust  sent  from  France  by  his 
family ,  which  belonged  to  the  nobility  of  that  country,  and  was  connected 
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that  “  from  Tadoussac  to  Quebec,  thence  to  Three  Rivers, 
and  all  the  way  to  Yille  Marie,  there  was  nothing  but 
traces  of  bloodshed  and  havoc.”  Those  towns,  indeed, 
were  kept  by  the  Iroquois  in  a  state  of  siege ;  nor  could 
their  defenders  derive  any  assistance  from  their  Indian 
allies,  since  these  had  been  compelled  to  disperse  in  every 
direction.  Several  hundreds  of  the  unhappy  fugitives  had 
been  allowed  to  take  refuge  on  the  Island  of  Orleans,  where 
at  first  they  seemed  to  be  safe  from  their  merciless  foes. 
But  the  result  proved  that  even  there  they  were  exposed  to 
massacre,  so  that  at  length  only  a  small  remnant  survived, 
who  were  brought  within  the  enclosures  of  Quebec.  The 
Hurons  and  Algonquins  were,  in  fact,  as  a  people,  utterly 
destroyed* 

with  the  English  Earls  of  Arundel.  The  bust  is  still  at  the  Hotel  Dieu, 
Quebec. 

In  addition  to  the  above-mentioned  cases  of  priests  captured  and  killed 
or  maltreated  by  the  Iroquois,  a  number  of  others  might  be  cited,  especially 
that  of  M.  Vigual,  on  the  island  of  Montreal,  in  October  1661.  On  the  25th 
day  of  the  month  he,  with  a  party  of  Frenchmen,  went  to  inspect  the  works 
connected  with  the  building  of  the  house  of  the  St  Sulplicians,  in  front 
of  Yille  Marie.  The  Iroquois,  with  the  ferocity  of  hungry  wolves,  threw 
themselves  upon  the  French,  killed  some  and  wounded  Vignal,  so  that  he 
could  not  escape  being  captured.  Seizing  him,  they  dragged  him  over  the 
ground  amongst  the  bushes  and  through  the  water.  His  wounds  and  the 
violence  with  which  he  was  treated,  soon  put  an  end  to  his  life,  when 
portions  of  his  body  were  roasted  and  eaten,  and  the  rest  thrown  into  a 
fire  and  consumed. 

*  The  Hurons  here  referred  to,  before  these  disasters  befell  them,  con¬ 
sisted  of  upwards  of  thirty  thousand  souls,  and  occupied  a  very  fine  territory 
between  Lake  Sirncoe  and  Lake  Huron,  containing  nearly  twenty  populous 
villages. 

The  Algonquins  were  spread  in  detached  bodies  throughout  Canada, 
but  some  of  their  more  numerous  tribes,  previously  to  this  period,  occupied 
portions  of  the  Upper  Ottawa  district  and  the  Allumette  Island. 

In  the  year  1649,  bands  of  fugitive  Hurons  were  located  on  the  Island 
of  Orleans  under  French  protection,  and  in  July  1650  were  joined  by  the 
relics  of  their  people  from  above.  Between  then  and  1659  they  continued 
from  time  to  time  to  be  harassed  by  the  Iroquois,  even  up  to  the  very 
enclosures  of  Quebec.  Eight  years  later  (in  the  time  of  Tracy),  they  were 
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During  the  ten  or  twelve  years  following  upon  the  fearful 
disasters  which  befell  the  Uurons  and  Algonquins,  the 
ti  iumphant  Iroquois,  without  fear  and  interruption,  over¬ 
ran  the  depopulated  hunting-grounds,  while  they  continued 
their  warfare  upon  the  French.  The  latter,  about  the 
year  1660,  reduced  to  great  extremity,  had  every  reason  to 
apprehend  that  their  enemies  would  make  their  long 
meditated  attack  in  force  sufficient  to  effect  their  complete 
min  01  expulsion  from  Canada.  Had  the  Iroquois,  who 
now  commanded  all  the  means  of  access  to  the  principal 
posts  with  large  bodies  of  their  warriors,  resolutely  followed 
up  their  project,  they  might  have  been  successful.  But 
they  were  induced  to  relinquish  their  design  by  an  incident 
which  deserves  especial  mention  in  this  place. 

91.  Towards  the  close  of  the  winter  of  1659-60,  a  party  of 
Hurons  from  among  those  who  had  taken  refuge  in  Quebec 
started  on  the  war-path,  with  the  view  of  destroying  such 
of  the  prowling  bands  of  the  Iroquois  as  they  might  en¬ 
counter  on  their  old  hunting-grounds  near  the  Ottawa.  At 
Three  Rivers  they  were  joined  by  a  few  Algonquins,  and 
pursued  their  route  thence  to  Montreal.  Here  sixteen 
Frenchmen,  along  with  their  captain,  M.  Dollard ,  swelled 
their  numbers  to  upwards  of  sixty  combatants.  Ascending 
the  rapids  above  Yille  Marie,  they  turned  to  the  right,  as  if 
to  make  for  the  Huron  hunting-grounds.  At  a  spot  on  the 
bank  of  the  Ottawa  they  established  themselves  as  securely 
and  secretly  as  possible,  lying  in  wait  for  their  enemy.  The 

settled  at  St  Foye,  and  twenty-six  years  later  still,  in  1693,  they  were 
made  to  form  the  settlement  of  Old  Lorette.  Lastly,  in  1700,  the  settle- 
ment  of  A m  Lorette,  seven  miles  from  Quebec,  was  established,  and  here 
tneir  descendants  are  still  to  be  seen. 

Those  of  the  unfortunate  survivors  of  this  once  numerous  people  who 
did  not  come  to  Quebec,  scattered  themselves  in  all  directions  over  the 

complete"'  ThUS’  “  *****  “  the  text’  their  destruction  as  a  people  was 
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Iroquois  soon  discovered  them,  and  advanced  to  attach  their 
position  with  upwards  of  two  hundred  warriors.  These  were 
repelled  with  slaughter,  but  being  reinforced  by  about  five 
hundred  more,  the  French  and  their  allies  found  themselves 
completely  surrounded  by  a  force  from  which  it  became 
impossible  to  escape.  During  about  ten  days  they  resisted 
the  most  strenuous  exertions  of  assailants  ten  times  their 
number,  irritated  by  their  resistance,  and  thirsting  for 
vengeance.  Being  at  length  overpowered,  the  gallant 
Dollard  and  his  band  were  all  killed,  excepting  five  French¬ 
men  and  four  Hurons,  who  were  captured  and  reserved  for 
a  fate  more  terrible  than  that  of  their  slaughtered  com¬ 
rades.  The  captives  were  carried  off  and  distributed 
among  the  several  tribes  of  the  five  nations,  by  whom,  with 
every  circumstance  of  barbarity,  they  were  nearly  all  sub¬ 
jected  to  bodily  torments  until  released  by  death.  Three 
of  the  captives,  however,  Hurons,  contrived  to  escape, 
independently  of  each  other,  and  eventually  made  their 
way  to  Quebec,  each  bringing  information  which  disclosed 
the  details  of  the  terrible  tragedy.  According  to  their 
narratives,  the  heroism  of  the  seventeen  devoted  French¬ 
men  was  such  as  to  make  a  deep  impression  on  the  minds 
of  the  Iroquois  savages.  Witnessing  the  valour  and  powers 
of  endurance  by  which  the  assaults  of  seven  hundred  assail¬ 
ants  had  been  resisted,  during  ten  days,  by  so  small  a 
number  of  Frenchmen,  as  well  as  the  calmness  and  con¬ 
tempt  of  bodily  torture  which  the  survivors  manifested, 
they  came  to  the  conclusion  that  their  meditated  attack 
upon  the  French  posts  at  Three  Rivers  and  Quebec  was 
too  hazardous.  Accordingly,  they  abandoned  their  main 
design,*  and  thus  the  gallant  conduct  and  self-devotion  of 

*  The  plans  of  the  Iroquois  for  accomplishing  the  extinction  of  French  rule 
in  Canada  may  be  thus  generally  stated  : — Upwards  of  twelve  hundred  war¬ 
riors  were  to  assemble  in  the  vicinity  of  Ville  Marie  (Montreal)  in  the  spring 
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Dollard  and  his  companions,  though  fatal  to  themselves, 
were  probably  instrumental  in  rescuing  the  entire  colony 
from  destruction* 


of  1660.  They  were  to  descend  the  St  Lawrence  to  Quebec,  and,  making 
their  attack  while  most  of  the  inhabitants  were  out  in  the  fields,  plough¬ 
ing  and  sowing  seed,  to  destroy  that  city  and  all  settlements  in  its  vicinity, 
and  to  kill  or  capture  the  inhabitants.  This  done,  they  were  next  to 
assail  Three  Rivers,  and  finally  Montreal.  News  of  the  project  was 
brought  to  Quebec  by  friendly  Indians,  and  occasioned  great  alarm, 
especially  when  the  Ursuline  nuns  were  seen  to  quit  their  more  exposed 
habitations  and  take  up  their  quarters  in  the  buildings  of  the  Jesuits. 
The  people  flocked  from  their  dwellings  into  the  houses  of  the  religious 
bodies,  or  barricaded  themselves  in  the  lower  town.  A  garrison  of  twenty- 
foui  men  was  stationed  in  the  Ursuline  buildings,  redoubts  raised  near 
these,  and  a  dozen  large  dogs  placed  to  guard  the  gates.  Nearly  every 
one  was  very  much  frightened.  The  alarm  subsided  as  soon  as  the  escaped 
Hurons  brought  word  of  Dollard  s  exploit  and  the  consequent  retirement 
of  the  Iroquois. 

*  Mr  Garneau,  in  his  History,  gives  a  rather  confused  account  of  this 
episode,  styling  the  French  leader  Doulac.  Charlevoix  omits  to  mention 
the  affair.  For  the  original  authority  the  reader  is  referred  to  “Relations 
des  Jesuits— Relation  de  la  Nouvelle  France  eu  1’anne'e  1660,”  vol.  iii.  p.  14 
et  seq. 

Other  works,  professing  to  be  Annals  or  Histories  of  Canada,  omit  to 
make  mention  of  the  gallantry  of  Dollard  and  its  important  results— such 
as  “  The  Beauties  of  the  History  of  New  France  or  Canada  «  History 
of  Canada,  by  V Abbe  Brctsseur.”  Ferland,  with  his  well-known  earnest 
fidelity,  does  not  fail  to  narrate  the  leading  facts. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 

PARTICULARS  RESPECTING  THE  GOVERNORS  FROM  1636-1663 
MONTMAGNY — D’AILLEBOUT — JEAN  AND  CHARLES  DE  LAUSON 
— D’ARGENSON—  DAVAUGOUR  —  ECCLESIASTICAL  AFFAIRS  —  M. 
LAVAL— LIQUOR  TRAFFIC— DEPLORABLE  STATE  OF  THE  COLONY. 


92.  Montmagny,  who  was  Governor  from  1636  to  1648, 
and  nearly  all  his  successors  from  that  year  to  1663,  were 
men  of  great  courage  and  ability,  presiding  over  the 
affairs  of  the  colony  during  a  period  which  has  been  styled 
“  the  heroic  age  of  New  France.’  The  character  of 
Montmagny  is  summed  up  in  the  “  History  of  the  Ursulines 
of  Quebec”  as  that  of  a  man  who  “left  behind  him  an  eternal 
memory  of  his  prudence  and  sagacity.”  He  was  remark¬ 
able  no  less  on  account  of  his  devotional  spirit,  manifested 
on  all  occasions,  than  for  his  courage  and  dignified 
demeanour.  The  chiefs  of  the  Canadian  Indians,  and 
even  those  of  the  Iroquois,  entertained  a  great  respect  for 
him.  He  built  Fort  Richelieu  in  1642,  in  order  to  check 
the  incursions  of  the  Iroquois.  Although  he  was  desirous 
of  relinquishing  his  office  on  several  occasions,  because  the 
responsible  duties  could  not  be  efficiently  performed  in  the 
absence  of  adequate  assistance  from  France,  which  he 
applied  for  in  vain,  yet,  at  the  instance  of  the  Company  of 
Associates,  his  commission  was  renewed  from  time  to 
time  by  the  King,  until  the  year  1648.  At  length  his  re¬ 
quest  to  be  recalled  was  complied  with,  and  he  returned  to 
his  native  land  to  die.  During  his  administration  of  twelve 
years,  he  proved  himself  to  be  a  loyal  servant  of  his  King, 
a  faithful  promoter  of  the  interests  of  the  Company,  a  true 
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son  of  his  Church,  and  possessed  of  much  tact  in  conduct¬ 
ing  the  critical  affairs  of  the  colony. 

Le  Merrier,  in  the  “  Jesuit  Relations,”  bears  the  follow¬ 
ing  testimony  to  the  noble  character  of  Montmagny 

All  the  principal  persons  in  our  colony  honour  reli¬ 
gion,  and  virtue  here  holds  her  head  high.  Is  it  not  a 
highly  commendable  sight  to  behold  soldiers  and  artisans 
Frenchmen  and  savages,  dwelling  together  peaceably,  and 
enjoying  the  good-will  of  each  other  P  This  sort  of  miracle 
has  been  brought  about  by  the  prudence  and  sagacity  of 
M.  Montmagny,  our  Governor;  and,  in  saying  this  I 
believe  I  express  the  sentiments  of  all  under  his  govern¬ 
ment,  We  owe  very  great  obligations  to  our  great  Kiim 
to  the  Cardinal,  and  to  the  members  of  the  Company,  for 
having  given  us  a  man  so  valiant  and  so  conversant  with 
all  kinds  of  knowledge,  so  fitted  for  command,  and,  above 
all,  so  greatly  interested  for  the  glory  of  God.  His  ex¬ 
ample  .draws  all  after  him.  Justice  reigns  here,  insolence 
is  banished,  and  impudence  dare  not  raise  her  head.  But 
when  this  our  Governor  leaves  us,  we  know  not  who  may 
succeed  him  ;  so,  may  God  preserve  him  for  us  a  lono- 
time,  as  it  is  extremely  important  to  introduce  good  laws 
and  virtuous  customs  in  these  early  beginnings,  and  those 
who  are  to  come  after  us  will  easily  follow  in  our  footsteps 
the  examples  we  afford  them,  whether  of  good  or  of  evil  ”* 
93.  M.  d’Aillebout ,  on  the  recommendation  of  Maison- 
neuve,  the  founder  of  Montreal,  was  appointed  to  succeed 
Montmagny.  He  became  first  connected  with  Canada  as 
a  member  of  the  Company  of  Montreal.  He  brought  out 


*  In  honour  of  this  Governor  the  island  now  called  “  Isle  of  Jesus  ”  was 
ormerly  named  “L’Islede  Montmagny.”  According  to  the  ancient  descrip- 
tion  given  in  the  Relations,  it  was  bounded  on  the  north  by  the  river  St 
Jean,  and  on  the  south  by  the  river  “  Des  Prairies.”  These  are  merely 
parts  of  the  river  Ottawa,  north  of  the  Island  of  Montreal,  from  winch 
Isle  Jesus  is  separated  by  the  Des  Prairies. 
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a  body  of  sixty  retainers  in  1645,  and  settled  on  the  island. 
During  the  times  when  Maisonueuve  was  absent  he  per¬ 
formed  the  duties  of  commandant,  and  rendered  valuable 
services  in  devising  and  superintending  the  construction 
of  the  defences  required  for  the  protection  of  the  colonists. 
His  governorship  began  in  1648  and  ended  in  1651,  but 
afterwards,  between  1657  and  1658,  he  discharged  the 
functions  of  Lieutenant-Governor  until  the  arrival  of  the 
new  Governor,  D’Argenson.  He  was  an  excellent  military 
officer,  although,  in  the  absence  of  adequate  succour 
from  France,  he  was  scarcely  able  to  prevent  the  colony 
from  succumbing  under  the  attacks  of  the  Iroquois.  His 
endeavours  to  secure  an  alliance  between  Canada  and  the 
New  England  colonies  have  been  already  mentioned. 
D’Aillebout,  like  his  predecessors  Champlain  and  Mont- 
magny,  was  a  man  of  great  piety.  His  bearing  and  con¬ 
duct  towards  members  of  religious  orders  were  such  as  to 
secure  their  highest  regard,  while  he  enjoyed  the  respect 
of  all,  on  account  of  his  services  to  the  colony,  his  sagacity, 
and  military  qualities. 

In  1650,  when  the  house  of  the  Ursulines  at  Quebec  was 
destroyed  by  fire,  he  not  only  exercised  his  authority,  as 
Governor,  in  caring  for  the  protection  of  all  the  inmates, 
who,  through  that  calamity,  were  suddenly  deprived  of 
their  home  and  effects,  but  assisted  them  in  every  way ; 
furnishing,  from  his  own  private  stores,  provisions  and 
other  necessaries  in  a  time  of  scarcity.* 

*  The  burning  of  the  house  of  the  Ursulines,  in  the  night  of  December 
30,  1650,  was  an  event  in  which  the  whole  colony  felt  the  deepest  con¬ 
cern.  Full  accounts  of  it  are  given  in  the  History  of  the  Ursulines  of 
Quebec  and  also  in  the  Relations.  Although  it  began  after  all  had  retired 
to  rest,  and,  by  its  suddenness  and  violence,  compelled  the  inmates  to 
escape  as  they  best  could,  in  their  night-clothes,  yet  no  lives  were  lost. 
The  weather  at  the  time  was  intensely  cold,  and  the  ground  covered  with 
snow.  The  Ursulines  lost  all  they  had.  They  were  afterwards  en¬ 
couraged  to  rebuild,  instead  of  returning  to  France.  The  other  religious 
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In  1651,  he  was  superseded  by  a  new  Governor,  M.  de 
Lcmson,  into  whose  hands  D’Aillebout  resigned  his  power 

bodies,  as  well  as  M.  d’Aillebout,  assisted  them  in  doing  so  with  loans  of 
money  and  their  credit.  The  Governor  himself  and  Madame  d’Aillebout 
furnished  the  designs  or  plans  ;  and  the  former,  as  temporal  father  of  the 
community,  did  all  he  could  towards  the  restoration  of  their  useful 
establishment. 

One  of  the  most  touching  incidents  connected  with  the  disaster  of  the 
Uisulines  occurred  a  short  time  after  the  fire,  when  they  were  tempo¬ 
rarily  lodged  in  the  Hotel  Dieu,  where  the  Hospitaller es  received  them 
with  the  utmost  kindness  and  charity.  Proofs  of  sympathy  had  reached 
them  from  every  quarter-all  classes  of  the  French  and  the  Indians  com¬ 
bining  to  manifest  the  concern  so  universally  entertained.  But  the  poor 
Huions,  who  then  occupied  at  least  400  cabins  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
the  hospital,  excelled  others  in  this  respect.  They  held  a  council,  and 
finding  that  their  utmost  wealth  consisted  in  the  possession  of  two 
porcelain  collars,  each  composed  of  1200  grains  or  rings,  they  resolved  to 
go  in  a  body  to  the  Hotel  Dieu,  and  offer  these  as  a  present,  along  with 
their  condolences.  Their  chief,  Taieronh,  made  an  oration,  commencing : 
“  You  behold  in  us  poor  creatures  the  relics  of  a  flourishing  nation  now 
no  more.  In  our  Huron  country,  we  have  been  devoured  and  gnawed  to 
the  very  bones  by  war  and  famine  ;  nor  could  these  carcases  of  ours  stand 
upright  but  for  the  support  we  have  derived  from  you.  You  have  learned 
from  others,  and  now  you  see  with  your  own  eyes,  the  extremity  of 
misery  to  which  we  have  been  reduced.  Look  well  at  us,  and  j udge  if  in  our 
own  case  we  have  not  much  to  lament,  and  to  cause  us,  without  ceasing, 
to  shed  torrents  of  tears.  But,  alas  !  this  deplorable  accident  which  has 
befallen  you  is  a  renewal  of  our  afflictions.  To  see  that  beautiful  habita¬ 
tion  burnt,  to  see  that  house  of  charity  reduced  to  cinders, — to  see  the 
flames  raging  there  without  respect  to  your  sacred  persons — this  reminds 
us  of  that  universal  conflagration  which  destroyed  our  dwellings,  our 
villages,  and  our  whole  country  !  Must  fire,  then,  follow  us  thus  e’very- 
where  ?  ....  But  courage,  sacred  beings  !  our  first  present  of  1200  grains 
of  porcelain  is  to  confirm  your  resolution  to  continue  your  affection  and 
heavenly  charity  towards  us  poor  savages,  and  to  attach  your  feet  to  the 
soil  of  this  country,  so  that  no  regard  for  your  own  friends  and  native  land 
will  be  strong  enough  to  tear  you  away.  Our  second  present  is  to  desig¬ 
nate  the  laying  anew  of  the  foundations  of  an  edifice  which  shall  again  be 
a  house  of  God  and  of  prayers,  and  in  which  you  can  again  hold  your 
classes  for  the  instruction  of  our  little  Huron  girls.” 

I  his  fire  is  known  as  the  “first  fire  of  the  house  of  the  Ursulines  of 
Quebec,”  for  the  second  edifice,  erected  on  the  same  foundations  as  the 
former  one,  was  subsequently  burnt  down  in  the  year  1672. 
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in  the  month  of  October,  and  retired  to  the  Island  of  Mon¬ 
treal,  where,  during  the  absence  of  Maisonneuve,  he  per¬ 
formed  the  duties  of  his  former  superior  officer  and  friend. 
Some  years  later,  D’Aillebout  was  again  called  upon  to 
exercise  the  functions  of  Lieutenant-Governor  of  Canada, 
prior  to  the  arrival  of  M.  d’Argenson,  in  1658.  During 
the  year  in  which  he  thus  officiated  a  second  time,  the 
course  of  events  afforded  him  fresh  opportunities  of  dis¬ 
playing  his  sagacity  and  fitness  for  the  supreme  command. 
The  Iroquois  had  now  for  ten  years  maintained  the  prac¬ 
tice  of  using  the  ancient  hunting-grounds  of  the  Hurons 
as  their  own  ;  and  also  carried  on  hostilities  against  the 
French,  infesting  their  posts  and  settlements  everywhere. 
Occasionally  there  were  intervals  of  doubtful  peace,  during 
which  the  colonists  found  it  necessary  to  be  always  on 
their  guard,  since  the  Iroquois  were  only  treacherous 
friends,  scarcely  less  to  be  dreaded  than  open  enemies. 
One  of  their  objects  was  to  detach  the  Algonquins  and  the 
relics  of  the  Huron  nation  from  their  alliance  with  the 
French,  and  to  induce  as  many  of  them  as  possible  to 
remove  and  settle  in  their  own  territory,  south  of  Lake 
Ontario.  In  this  design,  they  partially  succeeded,  for,  dis¬ 
tributed  amongst  the  Iroquois  cantons,  there  were  already 
many  Hurons,  either  as  captives  or  fugitives,  who  had 
thrown  themselves  on  the  mercy  of  their  destroyers  since 
1648.  Moreover,  it  was  insidiously  represented  to  the 
Canadian  Indians,  that  a  removal  to  the  cantons  would 
enable  them  to  rejoin  many  relatives  and  friends.  In  many 
instances,  however,  parties  of  Hurons  and  Algonquins,  who 
had  listened  to  these  proposals  of  the  Iroquois,  were  trea¬ 
cherously  robbed  and  murdered  on  the  route  to  the  bour- 
gades  of  their  pretended  friends. 

About  the  time  when  D’Aillebout  resumed  the  governor¬ 
ship  of  the  colony,  the  Iroquois  were  very  active  in  nego- 
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dating  with  the  Hurons  on  the  Island  of  Orleans.  These 
had  even  promised  to  migrate  in  a  body,  but  when  the 
Period  arrived  for  fulfilling  the  promise,  they  refused  ;  and, 
not  feeling  safe  on  the  island,  applied  to  the  Governor  for 
protection.  This  D’Aillebout  accorded  by  allowing  the 
remnant  of  their  number  to  move  to  Quebec  and  establish 
their  cabins  in  the  vicinity  of  Fort  St  Louis. 

In  the  course  of  1658,  several  Frenchmen  were  killed  by 
Iroquois,  although  a  truce  existed  at  the  time.  D’Aille¬ 
bout,  in  consequence,  issued  orders  to  capture  all  Iroquois 
who  should  present  themselves  about  any  of  the  French 
posts,  and  that  the  prisoners  should  be  held  as  hostages, 
and  as  means  of  exacting  penalties  for  the  murders  which 
had  been  committed.  This  wise  measure  brought  deputies 
from  the  Mohawks  to  Quebec  to  endeavour  to  recover  the 
captives  belonging  to  their  tribe.  In  the  conference  which 
was  held,  D’Aillebout  severely  reproached  the  Iroquois  for 
their  bad  faith,  and  refused  to  release  the  prisoners  or  to 
accept  the  proffered  presents.*  After  a  time,  he  set  a  few 
at  liberty,  still  retaining  the  others  as  hostages.  By  such 
means,  the  semblance  of  amity,  at  least,  was  forced  upon 
the  Iroquois,  who  dreaded  nothing  more  than  that  their 
captive  fiiends  should  be  made  responsible  for  wrongs  done 
to  the  French.  D’Aillebout  relinquished  the  government  of 
the  colony  in  July  1658,  on  the  arrival  of  M.  d’Argenson. 
He  again  retired  to  Montreal,  where  he  died  in  1660. 

I  am  surprised,”  said  the  Governor,  “  that  you  regard  me  as  a  child. 
You  treat  me  like  a  dog.  When  a  dog  is  chastised,  it  is  expected  to  re¬ 
turn  and  fawn  upon  the  hand  which  beat  it.  You  Iroquois,  kill  my 
people,  and  then  come  to  me  with  a  porcelain  collar.  Be  quiet,  you  say 
we  are  friends.  But  listen  !  The  French  understand  war.  They  will  no 
longer  permit  your  deceptions.  I  have  only  one  word  for  you,  and  that  is 
give  satisfaction.  Abandon  treason.  Make  war  if  you  will  not  have  peace! 

If  my  wishes  are  not  respected,  the  collars  which  you  bring  as  presents 
will  be  used  as  halters  to  hang  your  people  as  enemies.  ” 


DE  LAUSON. 
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94.  Be  Lauson  succeeded  to  the  governorship  in  1651.  He 
was  an  influential  member  of  the  Company  of  One  Hundred 
Associates.  His  appointment  as  Governor  was  made  at  his 
own  request,  for  he  supposed  that  by  proceeding  to  Canada 
in  person  he  could  restore  the  fortunes  of  the  colony.  On 
his  arrival  in  October  1651,  he  found  its  affairs  in  a  much 
worse  condition  than  he  had  supposed.  The  audacity  of 
the  Iroquois,  and  their  active  hostility  against  the  French, 
had  reached  their  highest  pitch,  and  at  all  the  principal 
posts  the  distressed  colonists  could  save  their  lives  only  by 
remaining  in  a  state  of  siege.  It  was  in  the  year  follow¬ 
ing  this  Governor’s  arrival  that  the  conflict  already  alluded 
to  occurred,  in  which  the  commandant  at  Three  Rivers 
(M.  du  Plessis  Bochart ),  and  fifteen  of  his  followers,  were 
killed  in  an  attempt  to  repulse  the  enemy.  This  was  the 
most  disastrous  check  which  the  French  arms  had  sustained, 
for  besides  those  slain  a  considerable  number  had  fallen  in¬ 
to  the  hands  of  the  Iroquois  as  prisoners,  and  were  carried 
off  to  the  cantons.  Moreover,  the  confidence  of  the  Iroquois 
was  increased,  while  distrust  and  alarm  spread  through  the 
colony.  Fortunately,  in  October  following,  the  French 
partially  neutralised  the  effects  of  the  disaster  b)  in¬ 
flicting  a  signal  defeat  upon  the  Iroquois.  In  1653,  De 
Lauson  caused  it  to  be  intimated  to  the  enemy  that  the 
colony  was  on  the  point  of  receiving  reinforcements  which 
would  enable  him  to  repulse  all  their  attacks,  and  to  chas¬ 
tise  them  severely.  He  referred  more  particularly  to  the 
expected  arrival  of  M.  Maisonneuve,  who,  in  effect,  did 
reach  Quebec  on  the  27th  September,  with  a  hundred^  re¬ 
cruits.  In  the  meantime,  the  majority  of  the  Iroquois  tribes 
suddenly  made  proposals  of  peace.  After  the  customary 
conference  with  deputies,  and  the  celebration  of  many 
ceremonies,  these  were  accepted.  To  the  French,  on  many 
accounts,  a  cessation  of  hostilities  was  indispensably  neces- 
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«ary  ;*  but  De  Lauson  has  been  censured  for  granting  two 
important  concessions.  One  was  the  permission  to  a  con¬ 
siderable  number  of  Hurons  under  his  protection  to  secede 
and  join  the  Iroquois,  in  accordance  with  their  demand. 
The  other  consisted  in  acquiescing  in  the  destruction  of  the 
Eries  or  Cat  Indians,  whose  part  the  Iroquois  stipulated 
should  not  be  taken  by  the  French.  The  Eries  were  a 
haughty  and  powerful  tribe,  inhabiting  the  southern  shore 

In  the  Relation  of  1 653,  chap,  vii.,  a  striking  account  is  given  of  the 
enormous  falling-off  in  the  material  resources  of  the  colony  owing  to  the 
state  of  warfare  with  the  Iroquois.  The  trade  in  beaver-shins,  the  use  of 
the  rivers  and  lakes  for  fishing,  and  the  cultivation  of  the  soil— in  fact,  all 
the  ordinary  means  to  which  the  colonists  could  have  recourse  for  com¬ 
merce  and  for  subsistence, — were  interrupted,  and  for  the  most  part  brought 
to  an  end  for  the  time  being.  It  is  stated,  that  “never  were  there  so 
many  beavers  in  our  lakes  and  rivers,  but  never  so  few  skins  seen  in  our 
magazines.  Before  the  ruin  of  the  Hurons,  hundreds  of  canoes  loaded 
with  beavers  used  to  come.  The  Algonquins,  also,  brought  them  from  all 
parts.  Every  year,  we  used  to  have  from  two  to  three  hundred  thousand 
livres’  worth.  Without  this  source  of  revenue,  how  could  the  most  neces¬ 
sary  expenses  of  the  colony  be  paid  ?  .  .  .  .  But  now,  as  we  have  peace 
with  the  Iroquois,  three  canoes,  conducted  by  a  converted  savage,  have 
brought  us  word  that  next  spring  there  will  come  people  to  the  number  of 
two  thousand,  from  a  beautiful  country,  150  leagues  further  west  than  the 
Hurons,  bringing  an  immense  number  of  beavers  to  exchange  with  us  for 
arms  and  ammunition  and  ordinary  articles  of  traffic  ;  and  our  own  young 
men  are  to  go  forth  to  seek  the  tribes  dispersed  here  and  there,  and  whom 
they  expect  to  find  in  possession  of  the  spoils  of  the  chase,  accumulated 
during  several  past  years.  In  a  word,  the  country  is  not  suffering  by  the 
extermination  of  its  beavers, — for  these  animals,  forming  its  wealth, 
have  multiplied  in  great  abundance, — but  from  the  Iroquois  hindering  the 
traffic.  As  for  the  fertility  of  our  soil  and  the  suitableness  of  the  herbage 
for  domestic  animals,  and  the  condition  of  these,  they  are  beyond  what  all 
dared  to  hope,  not  to  speak  of  the  deer  and  other  game  in  the  forest ;  but 
in  regard  to  salmon,  sturgeon,  and  other  products  of  our  waters,  this  is 
the  very  empire  of  waters  valuable  for  fish,  especially  for  eels,  of  which 
the  abundance  surpasses  belief.  In  a  single  night,  one  or  two  men  can 
take  five  or  six  thousand  weight  of  this  species  of  fish,  and  the  fishing  con¬ 
tinues  two  months,  long  enough  to  afford  a  supply  for  the  whole  year; 
and  when  dried  or  salted,  are  much  superior  to  the  eels  of  France.  It  is 
the  Iroquois  alone  of  whom  complaint  can  be  made.” 
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of  the  lake  which  derived  its  name  from  them.*  The 
Eries  considered  themselves  a  match  for  the  Iroquois,  and, 
being  jealous  of  them,  and  desirous  of  arresting  the  exten¬ 
sion  of  their  power,  provoked  a  contest  with  them.  The 
result  was  a  desperate  battle  in  1655,  in  which  the  war¬ 
riors  of  the  Five  Nations — chief! y  Senecas— were  com¬ 
pletely  victorious.  The  conquered  Eries  were  mercilessly 
slaughtered,  and  their  nation  extirpated.!  The  peace,  such 
as  it  was,  which  this  Governor  had  concluded  with  the 
Iroquois,  was  brought  about  mainly  by  the  intervention  of 
Jesuit  missionaries  ;  but,  in  reality,  it  was  of  short  dura¬ 
tion,  and  was  soon  seen  to  be  little  better  than  a  hollow 
truce.  Having  conquered  the  Eries  and  other  western 
tribes,  the  Iroquois  considered  it  a  matter  of  indifference 
whether  the  French  were  friendly  or  not,  and  behaved 
themselves  accordingly.  De  Lauson,  upwards  of  seventy 
years  of  age,  and  inclined  to  pursue  a  pacific  policy,  would 
not,  or  could  not,  repress  their  insolence.  In  consequence 
of  this  and  other  circumstances,  he  became  very  unpopular 
in  the  colony,  and  departed  for  France  in  1656,  before  the 
close  of  his  term  of  office,  leaving  his  son,  and  after  him 
M.  d’Aillebout,  to  govern  in  his  stead. 

I)e  Lauson  had  underrated  the  difficulties  of  the  task 
which  he  had  sought  to  perform ;  but,  although  his  ad¬ 
ministration  of  affairs  was  unsuccessful,  he  has  been  con¬ 
sidered  worthy  of  respect  on  account  of  his  concern  for  the 
welfare  of  the  country  and  his  pious  disposition,  in  which 
last  particular  he  resembled  his  predecessors.  His  son 
remained  only  a  short  time,  during  which  he  appears  to 

*  It  is  said  that  their  settlements  were  near  to  the  site  of  the  modern  city 
Buffalo,  or  “  Tushuway.” 

t  Colonel  Charles  Whittlesey  gives  an  interesting  account  of  the  Indian 
version  of  the  particulars  of  the  jealousies  which  led  to  this  decisive  war, 
and  of  the  sanguinary  conflict  by  which  it  was  ended. — Early  History  of 
Cleveland,  Ohio,  pp.  68-71,  published  in  1867. 
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have  been  chiefly  occupied  in  preparations  for  following 
his  father. 

95.  M.  d’Argenson  was  appointed  Governor  in  1657,  hut 
did  not  arrive  at  Quebec  until  July  1658.  The  affairs  of 
the  colony,  as  has  been  already  stated,  were,  during  the 
interval,  administered  by  D’Aillebout.  He  was  a  young  man 
of  thirty-two  or  thirty-three  years  of  age  at  the  time  of  his 
arrival.  His  reputation  for  courage,  address,  and  sagacity, 
was  high.  Sustained  by  an  adequate  military  force,  he 
might  have  secured  to  the  province  peace  and  permanent 
prosperity.  But  France  neglected  to  furnish  soldiers,  the 
Iroquois  overran  the  country,  and  the  new  Governor  soon 
discovered  that  he  was  powerless  to  protect  the  lives  and 
property  of  the  colonists.  Scarcely  was  he  installed  in  his 
office,  *  when  the  cry  “  To  arms  !  ”  summoned  him  to 
take  the  field  for  the  purpose  of  repelling  foes  who  had 
made  an  attack  in  the  immediate  vicinity  of  his  head¬ 
quarters. 

His  personal  character  is  thus  described  in  the  “  History 
of  the  Ursulines  of  Quebec :  ” — “  The  Governor  is  an  ac¬ 
complished  gentleman  in  regard  to  personal  qualities,  and 


*  “  The  Governors,  from  the  earliest  times  of  Canadian  history,  were 
usually  received  with  all  the  distinction  that  the  circumstances  of  the 
colony  admitted  of.  As  soon  as  D’Argenson’s  ship  cast  anchor  off  Quebec, 
D’Aillebout  went  on  board  to  pay  his  respects,  leaving  all  the  male  in¬ 
habitants  of  the  city  under  arms  on  the  bank  of  the  river.  The  new 
Governor  then  landed,  having  sent  before  him  his  secretary,  with  M. 
D’Aillebout,  to  deliver  his  acknowledgments  to  the  people.  Placing  him¬ 
self  at  their  head,  D’Aillebout  conducted  D’Argenson  to  the  Fort  or  Castle 
of  St  Louis,  all  marching  in  good  order.  There  the  keys  of  the  fort  were 
handed  over,  while  the  cannon  on  the  ramparts  and  on  board  the  vessels 
fired  a  salute,  which  resounded  over  the  waters  and  forests.  The  Governor 
then,  after  taking  formal  possession  of  the  Castle,  paid  visits  to  the  Parish 
Church,  the  Chapel  of  the  Jesuits,  the  Hospital,  and  the  House  of  the 
Ursulines.  On  the  next  day,  when  sitting  down  to  dinner  with  his  invited 
quests,  the  alarm  occurred  which  is  mentioned  in  the  text.” — Relation  of 
1586. 
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one  who  has  in  his  habits  always  exhibited  an  example  of 
rare  virtue.” 

Although  he  made  several  excursions  at  the  head  of  such 
forces  as  could  he  mustered,  he  was  unable  to  administer 
any  effectual  check  to  the  fierce  persecutors  of  the  colony. 
All  the  French  posts  were  continually  infested  by  them, 
and,  within  the  space  of  a  few  months,  upwards  of  eighty 
Frenchmen  were  killed,  besides  many  carried  into  captivity. 
The  Hurons  and  Algonquins  were  dealt  with  in  the  same 
manner  everywhere,  even  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood 
of  the  forts.  The  Mohawks  ( Agniers )  especially  seemed 
to  take  delight  in  massacring  the  unfortunate  remnant  of 
those  tribes  wherever  they  could  be  found.  D’Argenson’ s 
health  gave  way  under  the  fatigue  and  annoyance  of  his 
fruitless  efforts  to  chastise  the  invaders.  The  Superior  of 
the  Ursulines,  in  allusion  to  these,  says — “  M  le  Governeur 
has  made  appear  from  day  to  day  his  zeal  for  the  preserva¬ 
tion  and  augmentation  of  the  colony ;  he  applies  himself 
to  render  justice  to  all.  I  have  informed  you  of  his  care  for 
our  safety  during  the  alarms  caused  by  the  Iroquois,  coming 
himself  several  times  to  our  convent  to  visit  and  fortify  the 
places  and  station  guards.  He  is  a  man  of  exalted  virtue 
and  without  reproach  ;  but,  I  tell  you  in  confidence,  that  he 
has  suffered  much  in  this  country,  having  no  power  to 
bring  succours  from  France.  His  obvious  inability  to  repel 
the  Iroquois  has  helped  to  weaken  his  health.  He  has 
afforded  a  good  example  to  both  French  and  savages.”  * 

*  The  Iroquois,  in  fact,  were  virtually  masters  of  the  country.  The 
colonists,  in  spite  of  the  example  of  Dollard’s  devoted  band,  were  gradually 
losing  the  spirit  and  courage  of  Frenchmen  in  consequence  of  the  iucessant 
persecution  of  their  numerous  and  ferocious  enemies,  so  that  the  brave 
Governor  D’Argenson  was  scarcely  able,  on  urgent  occasions,  to  induce 
them  to  follow  him  into  combat.  The  pass  to  which  things  had  come  may 
be  inferred  from  the  following  extract  from  the  Relation  of  1660,  pp.  4,  5  : 

_ “  The  Iroquois  interrupt  all  our  joys,  and  are  the  great  evil  of  New 
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Among  the  events  of  moment  which  occurred  during  the 
administration  of  M.  d’Argenson  were  the  coming  out  of 
M.  Laval ,  of  whom  more  particular  mention  is  made  fur¬ 
ther  on,  and  the  arrival  of  very  considerable  supplies  and 
inhabitants  for  the  Island  of  Montreal,  in  the  year  1659. 
About  this  time,  also,  the  Iroquois  were  making  their  pre¬ 
parations  for  a  final  and  decisive  assault  upon  the  enfeebled 
colony,  which,  as  has  been  already  narrated,  was  indebted 
for  its  salvation  from  ruin  to  the  heroism  and  devotion 
of  Dollard,  and  the  small  force  under  his  command.  Not¬ 
withstanding  the  relief  afforded  to  all  by  the  event  last 


France,  which  is  in  danger  of  complete  desolation,  unless  France  furnishes 
prompt  and  strong  succours  ;  for,  in  truth,  nothing  would  be  easier  than 
for  these  barbarians  to  destroy  all  our  habitations  amidst  fire  and  blood, 
excepting  only  Quebec.  The  source  of  this  advantage  to  the  enemy  is  the 
absence  of  defences  at  the  country  settlements,  which  are  eight  or  ten 
leagues  apart  along  the  banks  of  the  St  Lawrence,  with  only  three  or  four 
men  generally  in  each  house.  The  Iroquois  warriors  are  so  crafty  in  their 
approach,  so  sudden  in  their  attack,  and  so  prompt  in  their  retreat,  that 
ordinarily,  their  departure  gives  the  first  intelligence  of  their  coming. 
They  approach  like  foxes,  attack  like  lions,  and  then  flee  like  birds,  dis¬ 
appearing  more  swiftly  than  they  came.  What  would  be  more  easy  than 
for  the  eight  or  ten  hundred  Iroquois  spread  through  the  country  to  make 
one  general  surprise,  and,  killing  all  our  men  in  a  single  day,  to  carry  off 
the  women  and  children  into  captivity  ?  Even  with  superior  numbers,  we 
dare  not  follow  them  into  the  forests.  It  is  a  sort  of  miracle  that  they 
have  not  already  destroyed  us,  seeing  how  easy  for  them  that  would  be. 
Last  spring  the  alarm  was  such  that  the  houses  in  the  country  were 
all  abandoned,  and  all  the  people,  crowding  into  Quebec,  gave  themslves  up 
for  lost,  when  M.  d’Argenson,  our  Governor,  endeavoured  to  re-assure  them 
by  his  courage  and  wise  conduct,  placing  all  the  posts  in  the  city  into  good 
order.  .  .  ,  But  if  France  would  send  only  two  regiments  of  soldiers,  the 
Iroquois  could  be  exterminated.  The  greater  part  of  our  people  are  better 
accustomed  to  use  the  hoe  than  the  sword.  A  short  time  since,  our 
Governor  chased  a  party  of  Iroquois  in  boats.  The  Iroquois  made  for  the 
bank  and  retired.  The  French  were  ordered  to  land  and  pursue.  But  not 
a  man  stirred.  It  was  only  when  the  Governor  threw  himself  into  the 
stream,  and  waded  ashore  up  to  the  middle  in  water,  that  the  crews  took 
courage  and  followed  him.  Good  soldiers  would  have  advanced  before 
their  general.” 
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mentioned,  the  loss  of  those  brave  men,  coupled  with  the 
death  of  M.  d’Aillebout  on  the  21st  of  May  1660,  at 
Montreal,  was  very  sensibly  felt.  The  Governor,  and  every 
one  besides,  saw  that  the  time  was  approaching  when 
Canada  must  succumb  to  her  relentless  adversaries,  unless 
the  Government  of  France  could  be  made  to  recognise  the 
necessity  of  forwarding  aid  sufficient  to  deliver  the  colonists 
from  ruin,  and  to  effectually  chastise  the  Iroquois,  by 
carrying  the  war  into  their  own  territory.  With  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  bringing  the  case  properly  under  the  cognisance  of 
the  court,  recourse  was  had  to  Le  Jeune,  the  ancient  friend 
of  Champlain.  He  had  been  recalled  to  France  in  1639, 
but  had  never  ceased  to  feel  a  deep  concern  in  the  welfare 
of  a  colony  in  whose  earlier  struggles  he  had  taken  so 
active  a  part.  Le  Jeune  interceded  with  Louis  XIV.,  to 
whom  the  condition  of  his  distant  province  was  explained, 
and  from  whom  a  promise  of  succour  was  obtained. 

But  Louis,  “  occupied  with  fetes  in  celebration  of  the 
birth  of  a  Dauphin,  had  little  leisure  for  concerning  him¬ 
self  about  an  obscure  and  distant  colony,  consisting  of  only 
a  few  hundred  Frenchmen  ;  while  the  Company  of  One 
Hundred  Associates  would  trouble  itself  no  more  about  New 
France,  except  to  press  its  claim  for  the  thousand- weight  of 
beaver-skins,  which  the  country  was  unable  to  pay.”  * 

Meanwhile,  M.  d’Argenson,  in  addition  to  his  other 
difficulties,  found  himself  involved  in  embarrassments  with 
M.  Laval,  growing  out  of  questions  about  precedence  and 
the  liquor  traffic,  against  which,  although  it  was  sustained 
by  a  strong  party  both  in  the  colony  and  in  France, 
the  ecclesiastic  resolutely  set  his  face.  With  broken  health, 
and  hopeless  of  the  future  of  the  province,  he  determined, 
if  possible,  to  withdraw  from  the  scene  of  so  much  suffering 
and  uncertainty,  and  his  application  to  be  recalled  was 

*  Ferland,  vol.  i.  p.  165. 
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acceded  to.  His  successor,  D  ’A  vaugour,  arrived  at  Quebec 
August  31,  1661,  and  on  the  19th  of  the  following  month 
D’Argenson  sailed  for  France. 

96.  The  new  Governor,  Baron  d  ’ Avaugour ,  a  brave  old 
soldier,  occupied  himself,  during  the  first  few  weeks  after 
his  arrival,  in  visiting  the  several  posts,  and  making  him¬ 
self  acquainted  with  the  affairs  of  the  colony.  His  explora¬ 
tions  finished,  lie  expressed  his  astonishment  that  his  pre¬ 
decessor  should  have  been  able  to  hear  up  so  long  under 
such  discouraging  circumstances.  An  almost  complete 
desolation  prevailed.  Many  of  the  French  colonists  were 
undergoing  cruel  sufferings  in  captivity  in  the  Iroquois 
settlements  ;  whence,  from  time  to  time,  news  reached 
Quebec  of  the  resolution  to  inflict  the  final  blow  that 
should  rid  the  country  of  Europeans.  Kesources  were 
wholly  wanting,  whether  for  standing  a  siege  or  for  repelling 
any  concerted  attack  which  their  enemies  might  choose  to 
make.  The  colony,  in  fact,  was  tottering  on  the  very  brink 
of  destruction. 

While  affairs  were  in  this  hapless  condition,  the  prospect 
was  suddenly  brightened  by  an  unexpected  occurrence. 
Deputies  from  two  of  the  Iroquois  tribes,  the  0  nondag  as 
and  Gayugas,  presented  themselves  with  four  French 
prisoners,  and  bearing  a  flag  of  truce.  Their  object  was, 
in  the  first  place,  to  procure  the  release  of  eight  of  their 
compatriots,  held  in  captivity  by  the  French.  The  chief 
of  the  embassy,  moreover,  was,  in  former  times,  a  friend 
of  the  French  missionaries,  whom  he  had  frequently 
entertained  in  his  own  lodge  ;  and  this  man  had  conceived 
the  idea  of  soliciting  them  to  send  one  of  their  number 
home  with  the  deputation,  to  treat  of  peace,  and  the  open¬ 
ing  of  a  mission  in  the  country  of  the  Onondagas. 

The  Governor  summoned  a  meeting  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Quebec  to  deliberate  on  the  proposals  of  the  deputies. 
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The  Jesuits  had  never  yet  receded  from  any  demand  for 
their  services  under  any  circumstances,  however  menacing 
to  their  own  personal  safety.  Yet,  in  the  present  case, 
treachery  was  apprehended  by  the  authorities.  But  the 
deputies  gave  them  to  understand  that,  unless  their  pro¬ 
posals  should  be  accepted,  there  could  be  no  peace,  and 
that  the  lives  of  the  French  captives  in  the  cantons  de¬ 
pended  upon  the  answer  they  should  take  back.  Reluctant 
as  the  colonists  were  to  confide  in  the  declarations  and 
promises  of  envoys  from  a  people  who  had  a  hundred  times 
before  perpetrated  acts  of  treachery,  both  towards  their 
own  countrymen  and  towards  their  Indian  allies,  yet,  such 
was  the  extremely  critical  state  of  their  fortunes,  that  they 
decided  upon  releasing  the  eight  prisoners,  and  on  allowing 
a  Jesuit  priest  to  accompany  them  to  the  Iroquois  settle¬ 
ments.  In  the  Relation  of  1661  it  is  recorded,  that  “  Simon 
le  Moyne  had  the  honour  to  be  called  upon  to  expose  his 
life  ”  in  the  cantons  of  their  enemies— a  call  to  which  he 
eagerly  responded*  This  opportune  occurrence,  which 
resulted  in  the  immediate  restoration  of  nine  Fiench 
prisoners,  and  a  promise  to  release  eleven  more,  together 
with  Le  Moyne,  in  the  spring  ensuing,  afforded  breathing¬ 
time  to  the  distressed  colonists.  On  their  way  back,  the 
party  of  prisoners,  under  the  charge  of  a  chief,  Garakonthie , 
and  a  few  warriors,  fell  in  with  a  band  of  Onondagas,  pur¬ 
suing  their  route  to  the  cantons.  These  men  had  recently 
massacred  some  French  colonists  near  Montreal,  and  were 
returning  with  the  sculps — the  hideous  trophies  of  suc¬ 
cess.  Garakonthie  t  had  some  difficulty  in  preventing  his 

*  On  four  former  occasions  lie  liad  visited  the  Iroquois  settlements  at 
the  risk  of  his  life.  He  was  well  known  to  several  of  their  chiefs,  who 
were  friendly  to  him  personally. 

f  This  famous  chieftain,  a  convert  to  Christianity,  had  very  great  influ 
ence  with  his  countrymen, although  he  energetically  denounced  their  super¬ 
stitions  and  cruel  practices,  as  well  as  their  gluttony,  drunkenness,  and 
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countrymen  from  falling  upon  his  helpless  charge,  but  at 
length  succeeded,  and  brought  all  safe  to  Canada. 

Le  Moyne  and  the  other  French  prisoners,  chiefly 
through  the  continued  exercise  of  G-arakonthie’s  influence, 
were  restored  in  August  1662,  to  the  very  great  joy  of  all 
in  the  colony.  The  hopes  of  the  colonists  were  encouraged 
by  other  circumstances  of  a  favourable  nature.  One  was 
the  arrival,  in  1662,  of  a  company  of  regular  soldiers  from 
France,  who  were  despatched  by  the  King  as  an  earnest 
of  his  good  intentions.  The  inhabitants  had  deputed  M. 
Boucher,  commandant  of  Three  Rivers,  to  follow  up  the 
appeal  through  Le  Jeune,  and  afterwards  by  D’Argenson, 
on  his  return  to  France,  and  to  implore  his  Majesty  to  fur¬ 
nish  immediate  assistance.  The  King  promised,  at  the 
same  time,  to  send  out  a  whole  regiment  the  following 
year,  for  the  purpose  of  attacking  the  Iroquois  in  their  own 
quarters. 

The  troops,  despatched  in  advance,  were  embarked  in  two 
vessels  of  war,  and  were  placed  under  the  command  of  M. 
Dumont,  who  received  directions  to  investigate  and  report 
on  the  state  of  the  colony. 

On  board  the  same  ships  upwards  of  two  hundred  colo¬ 
nists  sailed  for  Canada,  in  charge  of  M.  Boucher.  The 
arrival  of  the  troops  and  of  this  considerable  body  of  emi¬ 
grants  inspired  the  inhabitants  with  great  joy. 

Another  source  of  encouragement  was  the  diminished 
activity  of  the  warfare  within  the  territory  of  the  colony. 
The  Mohawks  and  Oneidas  continued,  on  a  smaller  scale, 
to  harass  them  with  hostilities  ;  for  the  negotiations  which 
had  been  carried  on  with  the  Onondagas  and  Cayugas  had 
not  bound  the  other  cantons  to  a  state  of  peace.  At  this 

other  vices.  He  figures  conspicuously  as  a  peacemaker  and  negotiator 
between  the  Iroquois  and  Governors  D’Argenson,  D’Avaugour,  De  Tracy, 
De  Courcelle,  and  La  Barre. 
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time,  however,  the  majority  of  the  Iroquois  warriors  weie 
engaged  in  making  war  upon  other  tribes  situated  in  the 
south  and  west,  and  upon  the  Abenaquis  and  Etchemins 
in  the  east.  For  this  reason  no  considerable  force  could  be 
spared  for  executing  their  former  designs  upon  Canada. 
Moreover,  in  several  of  their  expeditions  against  other 
tribes,  the  Iroquois  met  with  repulses.  The  Abenaquis,  as 
brave  as  themselves,  proved  equal  to  their  own  defence. 
The  Ottawas,  near  Lake  Huron,  including  the  Chippewas, 
inflicted  a  severe  defeat  upon  the  invading  Mohawks  and 
Oneidas,  after  drawing  them  into  an  ambuscade.  The 
Onondagas,  Cayugas,  and  Senecas,  while  advancing,  as  if 
to  an  easy  conquest,  against  the  Andastes,  found  them¬ 
selves  baffled  by  superior  tactics,  and  were  forced  to  retire, 
carrying  along  with  them  an  infectious  disorder  (the  small¬ 
pox),  which  spread  through  their  villages,  and  caused  much 
loss  of  life. 

Thus  the  French  enjoyed  a  species  of  respite  from  war¬ 
fare  and  massacre  on  the  large  scale  to  which,  of  late  years, 
they  had  been  exposed,  and  were  at  least  able  to  face  and 
repulse  the  diminished  bands  of  adversaries,  though  in¬ 
capable  of  pursuing  them  into  their  own  settlements  and 
inflicting  the  punishment  they  deserved. 

The  brave  Governor  was  chagrined  at  his  inability  to  put  an 
end  to  their  aggressions  by  a  signal  defeat.  He  was  a  man  of 
energy,  imperious  will,  and  obstinate;  and  when  the  promised 
succours  from  France  failed  to  arrive,  the  disappointment, 
added  to  other  grounds  of  vexation,  soured  his  temper,  and 
impaired  his  ability  to  tolerate  opposition,  or  to  deal  judi¬ 
ciously  with  the  civil  business  of  the  colony.  The  relaxed 
efforts  of  external  foes  admitted  of  greater  attention  than 
heretofore  to  internal  affairs.  Particular  causes  of  dissen¬ 
sion,  which,  though  not  altogether  new,  now  manifested 
themselves  more  plainly,  produced  a  want  of  liarmon)  be- 
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tween  the  civil  and  ecclesiastical  authorities.  The  full 
statement  of  these  causes  must  be  reserved  for  a  future 
article.  For  the  present,  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  the 
Governor  and  the  chief  functionary  of  the  Church,  M. 
Laval,  disagreed  on  several  subjects,  principally  on  that  of 
the  liquor  traffic.  The  difference  was  attended  with  conse¬ 
quences  of  so  much  importance,  that  Laval  deemed  it  to 
be  his  duty  to  proceed  to  France,  and  complain  to  the  King. 
Moved  by  Laval’s  representations,  Louis  recalled  the  Go¬ 
vernor,  and  appointed  M.  de  Mesy  in  his  stead. 

Although  thus  superseded,  D’Avaugour  retired  without 
any  discredit  to  his  military  reputation.  Soon  after  his 
return  to  Europe  he  was  promoted  to  a  command  in  the 
service  of  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  and  was  killed  in  1664, 
defending  a  fortress  against  the  Turks.* 

97.  We  have  arrived  at  a  period  of  Canadian  history 
when  important  changes  were  about  to  be  made  in  what 
may  be  called  the  Political  Constitution  ”  of  the  colony. 
But  in  order  to  apprehend  rightly  the  course  of  events 
some  time  before  and  long  after  this  epoch,  we  must  here 
enter  into  some  particulars  relative  to  its  religious  affairs, 
and  to  causes  of  dissension  among  the  colonists. 

It  has  already  been  recorded  in  this  history  that  the  first 
teachers  of  religion  came  out  to  the  colony  in  1615,  and 

*  It  is  worthy  of  mention  that  D’Avaugour,  during  the  first  year  of  his 
residence  in  Canada,  and  after  he  had  made  the  tour  of  inspection  noticed 
in  the  text,  prepared  and  sent  home  to  the  French  Minister  a  remarkable 
leport  of  the  state  of  the  country,  its  natural  resources,  rivers,  lakes,  and 
beautiful  scenery,  and  including  various  suggestions.  His  subordinate  also, 

M.  Boucher,  when  he  went  to  France  as  deputy  of  the  inhabitants  to  the 
court,  published  an  exposition  of  the  circumstances  rendering  Canada 
eligible  as  a  place  of  settlement.  Again,  when  D’Avaugour  finally  relin¬ 
quished  his  post  as  Governor,  he  prepared  a  memoir  on  the  state  of  the 
country,  recommending  the  French  nation  to  establish  itself  strongly  there, 
to  fortify  Quebec  and  Point  Levi,  and  to  send  out  three  thousand  soldiers 
to  settle  on  the  lands. 
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that  they  were  of  the  Franciscan  order  of  Hecollets.  In 
1625,  Jesuit  missionaries  joined  them,  and  performed 
missionary  services.  The  Company  of  One  Hundi5r  1  As¬ 
sociates,  and  subsequently  the  inhabitants,  were  bound  to 
maintain  the  clergy  in  consideration  of  being  allowed  the 
advantages  of  the  peltry  traffic. 

In  1657  a  head  was  appointed,  M.  Laval,  under  the  title 
of  Apostolic  Vicar.  M.  Laval  was  also  of  the  episcopal 
rank  as  Bishop  of  Petrcea *  From  his  first  coming  to 
Canada  he  exercised  episcopal  functions.  Before  Laval, 
M.  de  Queylus ,  the  founder  of  the  Seminary  of  St  Sulpice 
in  Montreal,  had  been  empowered  by  the  Bishop  of 
Bouen  to  exercise  the  functions  of  a  chief  ecclesiastic  in 
Canada.  Queylus  at  first  refused  to  acknowledge  Laval  s 
ecclesiastical  authority,  but  was  eventually  interdicted,  and 
ordered  home  to  France. 

Under  Laval,  the  Jesuit  missionary  system,  as  an  inde¬ 
pendent  clerical  institution  in  Canada,  was  virtually  abo¬ 
lished,  and  the  settled  portions  of  the  country  divided  into 
parishes. 

The  Recollets  had  been  excluded  from  the  country,  or 
prevented  from  returning  to  it,  when  its  restoration  to 
France  by  England  took  place  in  1632.  The  Jesuit  order 
alone  was  then  had  recourse  to  for  supplying  the  colonists 
religious  wants,  and  many  years  elapsed  before  the  Recollets 
again  obtained  a  footing. 

Laval,  as  chief  ecclesiastic,  organised  a  system  in  virtue 
of  which  all  the  offices  of  religion  were  performed  by 
the  secular  priesthood  under  his  own  supervision  and 
government. 

When  he  visited  France  in  1662,  he  secured  authority 
to  found,  at  Quebec,  an  institution  called  the  Seminary, 
destined  for  the  preparation  of  young  men  for  holy  orders, 

*  Was  not  formally  installed  as  Bishop  of  Quebec  until  1674. 
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and  to  furnish  a  supply  of  cures  or  priests  to  the  parishes. 
For  the  maintenance  of  the  seminary,  as  well  as  for  the 
supryrt  of  the  priests,  the  inhabitants  were  taxed.  The 
amount  of  the  tax,  which  was  imposed  under  the  name  of 
fillies ,  was  at  first  one  thirteenth  of  all  revenue  derived 
from  labour  and  from  the  natural  products  of  the  soil, 
forest,  and  waters.  There  was  subsequently  a  reduction  in 
the  amount  to  one  twenty-sixth. 

It  will  be  seen  that  grave  dissensions  sprung  up  on  the 
subject  of  the  tithes. 

98.  Another  matter  necessary  to  be  mentioned  here  was 
the  commerce  in  intoxicating  liquors,  or,  as  it  has  been 
staled,  the  liquor  traffic.  This  was,  perhaps,  the  most 
fruitful  of  all  sources  of  dissension  between  the  civil  and 
ecclesiastical  authorities  of  the  province.  Champlain  him¬ 
self  had  witnessed  some  of  the  evil  consequences  which  the 
introduction  of  brandy  and  other  ardent  spirits  amongst  the 
savages  was  calculated  to  produce  ;  and,  with  his  charac¬ 
teristic  benevolence,  and  deep  sense  of  virtue  and  religion, 
adopted  measures  of  prevention.  But,  in  course  of  time, 
especially  during  the  occupation  of  Quebec  by  the  English 
under  Kirkt,  the  Indians  became  familiar  with  the  use  of 
eau-de-vie.  In  the  times  of  D’Argenson  and  D’Avaugour, 
the  evil  attained  to  a  great  height,  so  that  excessive 
drunkenness  was  permanently  added  to  the  other  intem¬ 
perate  habits  of  the  savages  throughout  Canada  and  New 
England.  Laws  were  made  prohibiting  the  sale  of  liquors, 
which  those  Governors  found  it  difficult  to  enforce.  Laval 
and  his  clergy  exerted  themselves  strenuously  in  favour  of 
the  laws,  both  as  respected  the  French  colonists  and  the 
Indians,  but  were  not  always  cordially  supported  by  the 
civil  authorities.  Dissensions  on  the  subject  grew  up,  and 
1)  Ai  genson  s  principal  motive  for  retiring  from  the  go¬ 
vernorship  was,  doubtless,  founded  on  this  cause.  D’Avau- 
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gour,  as  we  have  seen,  came  to  an  open  rupture  with  Laval 
respecting  the  liquor  traffic  *  For  nearly  one  hundred 
years  afterwards,  the  succeeding  bishops  and  clergy  were 
seldom  in  accord  with  the  state  authorities  on  account  of 
this  vexed  question,  f 

*  Tlie  immediate  pretext  of  D’  Avaugour  for  ceasing  to  enforce  the  laws 
was  the  apparent  inconsistency  of  the  Jesuit  priests,  towards  whom,  it 
appears,  he  entertained  a  dislike.  A  person  had  incurred  the  penalties  at¬ 
tached  by  law  to  the  act  of  selling  liquor  to  the  savages,  and  had  recourse 
to  their  intercession  with  the  Governor.  D’ Avaugour  replied  sarcastically, 
and  then  added,  that  he  would  in  future  cause  no  offender  to  suffer  on  that 
account.  It  should  he  observed  that,  a  short  time  before,  the  Governor 
had  caused  three  persons  to  be  shot  for  a  similar  offence. 

f  Judging  by  the  accounts  of  the  French  writers,  the  savages  who  had 
been  partially  converted  to  Christianity  became  utterly  unmanageable  and 
lost  through  the  facility  with  which  “  eau-de-vie”  was  procurable  by  them 
from  the  traders.  Under  its  influence  every  bad  trait  of  their  disposition 
became  enhanced  in  a  tenfold  degree,  so  that,  when  intoxicated,  they 
committed  flagrant  outrages.  Lalemant  (quoted  in  the  History  of 
the  Ursulines  of  Quebec,”  vol.  i.  p.  243)  depicts  in  strong  language  its 
effects  upon  the  Indians  : — “  They  have  brought  themselves  to  nakedness, 
and  their  families  to  beggary.  They  have  even  gone  so  far  as  to  sell  their 
children  to  procure  the  means  of  satisfying  this  raging  passion.  I  cannot 
describe  the  evils  caused  by  these  disorders  to  the  infant  chuich.  My 
ink  is  not  black  enough  to  paint  them  in  proper  colours.  It  would  require 
the  gall  of  the  dragon  to  express  the  bitterness  we  have  experienced  from 
them.  It  may  suffice  to  say  that  we  lose  in  one  month  the  fruits  of  the 
toil  and  labours  of  thirty  years.”  The  traders  turned  to  account  the 
native  fondness  for  liquor  in  their  bargains  for  skins,  obtaining  these  at  far 
less  than  their  real  value.  Thus  there  was  the  double  injury  done  of  de¬ 
frauding  them,  and  at  the  same  time  ruining  them  morally.  In  course  of 
time,  the  use  of  eau-de-vie,  or,  as  the  Indians  called  it,  “  fire-water,’  be¬ 
came  known  amongst  all  the  Indian  tribes  who,  directly  or  indirectly,  had 
any  intercourse  with  Europeans,  whether  French,  Dutch,  or  English,  and 
liquor  became  an  indispensable  article  of  commerce  with  them.  The 
demoralising  results  may  be  imagined  when  it  is  stated  that  the  poor 
natives  manifested  an  appetite  for  drink  far  exceeding  that  of  the  most 
depraved  classes  of  civilised  people. 
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CHAPTEK  XIII. 

LOUIS  XIV.  DECIDES  UPON  CONSTITUTING  CANADA  A  “  ROYAL  GOVERN¬ 
MENT ’’—COMPOSITION  OF  THE  SUPREME  COUNCIL— ITS  POWERS 
AND  DEFECTS— LIST  OF  GOVERNORS,  BISHOPS,  AND  ROYAL  IN- 
TENDANTS  FROM  1663  TO  1760. 

99.  The  attention  of  the  King  of  France  having  been 
gained  by  the  lepresentations  which  reached  him  relative 
to  the  decay  of  the  Company  of  One  Hundred  Associates  and 
the  deplorable  condition  ot  Hew  France,  measures  were  at 
length  taken  for  placing  the  affairs  of  the  colony  on  another 
tooting*  It  was,  in  fact,  determined  to  constitute  Canada 
a  “  royal  government,”  under  the  control  of  a  “ Supreme 
Council  ”  like  the  Parliament  of  Paris,  the  principal  func¬ 
tionaries  of  which  should  be  appointed  by  the  King,  and  be 
immediately  responsible  to  him.  There  had  already  existed 
a  species  of  council  for  advising  with  the  Governor,  con¬ 
sisting  of  the  chief  officials  and  such  of  the  principal  in¬ 
habitants  as  he  might  choose  to  summon ;  but,  up  to  the 
year  1663,  the  Governor  himself,  although,  in  his  military 
capacity  a  king’s  officer,  was  virtually  the  head  agent  of 
the  Company  for  administering  their  affairs  in  the  colony, 
and  appointed  by  the  King  on  their  request  or  nomination. 
Now,  however,  the  King  was  implored  to  resume  to  himself 

The  representations  here  referred  to  were  those  of  D’Avaugour,  Laval, 
the  inhabitants  through  M.  Boucher,  and  generally  such  as  had  for  several 
years  past  been  made  through  the  King’s  Minister,  M.  Colbert.  According 
to  some  accounts,  a  special  commissioner,  named  Dumonts,  was  despatched 
to  New  France  to  report  on  the  condition  of  affairs  before  decisive  mea¬ 
sures  of  amelioration  were  adopted.  The  King  is  said  to  have  been  much 
moved  by  the  accounts  brought  to  him. 
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all  control,  and  it  was  decided  to  relieve  the  colony  alto¬ 
gether  from  that  of  the  Company  * 

^  100.  On  the  15th  of  September  1663,  the  principal  func¬ 
tionaries  who  were  to  govern  Canada  under  the  new  legime 
landed  at  Quebec .+  The  new  scheme  of  government  in¬ 
cluded  the  following  provisions 

(1.)  A  sovereign  (supreme)  Council,  consisting,  in  the 
first  place,  of  the  Governor,  Bishop,  and  Boyal  Intendant, 
with  five  J  councillors,  attorney-general,  and  chief  clerk. 

(2.)  The  Governor ,  representing  the  King,  to  have  abso¬ 
lute  control  of  the  military  force  ;  to  have  special  charge  of 
the  external  relations  of  the  colony,  and  to  be  the  recog¬ 
nised  organ  of  communication  with  the  parent  state. 

The  Bishop,  as  head  of  the  Church,  to  govern  in  all 

matters  spiritual  and  ecclesiastical. 

T  lie  Royal  Intendant,  to  be  charged  with  the  regulation  and 
conduct  of  affairs  appertaining  to  finance,  police,  and  justice. 

They're  councillors,  to  be  chosen  annually,  or  to  be  con¬ 
tinued  in  office  as  might  seem  best  to  the  Governor  and 
Bishop,  to  see  that  the  ordinances  of  the  Supreme  Council 
were  duly  executed,  and  to  act  as  judges  in  petty  causes. 

(3.)  The  Supreme  Council,  in  its  collective  capacity,  to 
have  control  over  all  affairs  and  persons  in  the  colony,  and 
especially  to  be  the  highest  law  tribunal  and  a  court  of 
appeal ;  but  the  execution  of  its  decisions  and  measures 
to  rest  with  the  functionaries  to  whose  departments  they 

*  The  number  of  Associates  had  decreased  to  forty-five. 

+  The  date  of  the  edict  replacing  the  government  of  the  Company  oj 
One  Hundred  Associates  by  that  which  is  described  in  the  text,  was  March 
21  1663  The  principal  functionaries,  who  came  out  from  France  m 
September  of  that  year,  were  the  new  Governor,  M.  de  Mesy  the  chief 
ecclesiastic,  M.  Laval,  vicar-apostolic  and  subsequently  bishop,  also  a 
royal  commissioner,  M.  Gaudias.  They  were  accompanied  by  a  number 
of  military  and  law  officers,  some  soldiers,  and  several  hundred  new 
settlers,  bringing  animals  and  implements  of  husbandry. 

+  This  number  was  afterwards  increased  to  seven,  then  to  twelve. 
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might  refer.  The  Supreme  Council  had  the  disposal  of 
the  revenues  of  the  colony. 

101.  It  is  remarkable  that  while  the  Council  was  invested 
with  sovereign  authority  in  many  respects,  yet,  in  regard  to 
the  important  matter  of  taxation,  it  had  no  power  to  levy 
imposts  except  by  the  express  permission  of  the  King,  who 
reserved  this  privilege  in  his  own  hands.  Nor  did  the  new 
arrangements  comprise  any  provisions  enabling  the  people 
to  exercise  a  direct  influence  over  the  proceedings  of  the 
Council  or  of  its  three  chief  officials.* 

In  all  its  enactments  relative  to  the  administration  of 
justice  the  Council  was  bound  to  keep  in  view  the  laws, 
customs,  and  procedure  established  in  the  kingdom  of 
I  ranee,  and,  as  heretofore,  no  persons  professing  opinions 
hostile  to  the  established  religion  of  the  kingdom  were  to 
be  tolerated  in  the  colony. 

102.  The  Supreme  Council,  constituted  as  has  been  de¬ 
scribed,  was  virtually  a  triumvirate  of  the  chief  function¬ 
aries— for  all  real  power  was  lodged  in  the  hands  of  the 
Governor,.  Bishop,  and  Intendant.  It  will  be  seen  that  these 
three  officials  figured  conspicuously  in  the  annals  of  Canada 
during  a  century  up  to  the  period  when  it  ceased  to  be  a 
French  colony.  M.  de  Mesy  and  M.  Laval,  when  the 
council  was  first  established,  filled  two  of  those  high  offices, 
but  the  first  Loyal  Intendant  never  made  his  appearance  at 

The  celebrated  M.  Colbert,  who  at  that  time  exercised  the  greatest 
111  uence  in  France,  appears  to  have  contemplated  embracing  in  the  new 
scheme  of  colonial  government  some  slight  show  of  what  would  now 
ie  called  municipal  freedom.  The  people  were  to  elect  officers  for  the 
conduct  of  certain  local  affairs,  and  to  represent  them  before  the  supreme 
council.  But  this  virtually  disappeared  in  a  short  time,  owing  to  the 
principles  laid  down  111  France  for  the  guidance  of  colonial  authorities 
conformably  to  a  set  of  regulations  recommended  by  M.  de  Tracy  and  M. 
Talon.  It  was  stated  to  be  necessary  “  to  provide  against  undesirable  re¬ 
volutions  tending  to  render  the  young  state  of  Canada  either  aristocratic 
or  democratic,  instead  of  continuing  strictly  monarchical  " 
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Quebec*  It  will  also  be  seen  that  the  mutual  relations  ot 
the  Governor,  Bishop,  and  Intendant  were  not  so  clearly 
defined  as  to  prevent  misapprehensions  and  discord.  By 
some  it  has  been  represented  that  the  original  source  of 
the  defects  of  the  Council  must  be  ascribed  to  the  jealous 
and  arbitrary  disposition  of  Louis  XIV.,  who  then  ruled  in 
France,  and  who  was  disinclined  to  delegate  to  any  of  his  sub¬ 
jects,  at  borne  or  abroad,  such  powers  as  might  at  any  time, 
even  in  appearance,  render  them  independent  of  himself.f 

103.  The  new  order  of  things  was  at  once  initiated  with 
due  solemnity.  M.  Gaudias,  who  had  arrived  with  the 
Governor  and  Bishop  in  the  capacity  of  royal  commissioner, 
took  formal  possession  of  the  country  in  the  King’s  name. 
The  same  official  administered  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  the 
inhabitants,  and  established  the  procedure  of  courts  of 
judicature.  He  returned  to  France  with  a  lepoit  of  the 
condition  of  the  colony  prepared  during  his  brief  sojourn 
in  Canada. 

The  Supreme  Council,  which  held  its  first  sitting  on  the 
third  day  after  the  Governor’s  arrival,  caused  the  new 
constitution  to  be  promulgated.  Various  local  appoint¬ 
ments  were  made,  measures  were  taken  for  establishing 
inferior  courts,  and  for  regulating  affairs  at  Montreal  and 
Three  Rivers. 

*  M.  Robert  was  named  Intendant  in  the  decree  of  March  21, 1663.  He 
was  succeeded  by  M.  Jean  Talon,  who  arrived  in  Quebec,  and  assumed  the 
duties  of  his  office  in  1665.  Nearly  all  we  know  of  M.  Robert  may  be 
summed  up  by  stating  that  he  was  a  Councillor  of  State  in  France. 

f  This  King,  although  styled  in  history  “  Louis  the  Great,”  was  far  from 
meriting  that  distinction  in  regard  to  his  personal  qualities.  His  over¬ 
whelming  pride  and  pretensions  involved  his  country  in  bloody  wars 
during  most  of  his  protracted  reign;  while  at  home  his  selfishness, 
bigotry,  and  dissolute  life  constituted  an  injurious  example  to  his  court 
and  subjects.  The  infinite  evils  thus  occasioned  to  the  people  of  the  great 
and  loyal  French  nation  were  not  remedied  in  the  reign  of  his  successor, 
and,  eventually,  were  instrumental  in  bringing  about  a  state  of  things  in 
France  which  is  without  parallel  in  the  history  of  any  other  country. 
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104.  We  shall  close  this  chapter  with  a  table  exhibiting 
the  successive  chief  functionaries  of  the  Supreme  Council, 
from  the  time  of  its  establishment  in  1663  until  the  year 
1760,  when  it  ceased  to  exist: — 


TABLE  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  MEMBERS  OF  THE  SUPREME  COUNCIL  OF  CANADA 
FROM  1663  TO  1760. 


1 

Governors. 

Intendants. 

Bishops. 

to *’3—1  odd  M.  de  Mesy. 

1  <365-1 672  |  M.  de  Courcelle. 

M.  Robert. 

M.  Talon  ( M .  Bouterone ) 

F.  de  Laval. 

1672-1682 

1682-1685 

Count  rrontenac. 

M.  de  la  Barre. 

M.  Duchesnau. 

M.  de  Meules. 

1685-16S9 

M.  de  llenonville. 

M .  Noroy. 

1689-1698 

1698-1703 

1703-1725 

1726-1747 

1747-1749 

1749-1752 

1752-1755 

1755-1760 

Count  Frontenac.  >■ 
M.  de  Calliere.  J 

M.  de  Vandreuil. 

M.  de  Beauharnois. 

M.  de  laGalissoniere. 
M.  de  la  J onquiere. 

M.  du  Quesne. 

M.  de  Vaudreuil. 

M.  Beauharnois  (to  1706). 
MM.  Rodots  (to  1712). 

M.  Begon  (to  1726). 

M.  Chazal  and  M.  Dupuv 
to  1731). 

M.  Hoequart  (1731-1747). 
M.  Bigot  (from  1748). 

»> 

fy 

>» 

M.  de  Mornay(l 725-33). 

M.  Dosquet  (to  1739). 

M.  F.  L.  A.  Riviere  (to 
1741). 

M.  de  Fontbriand  (from 
1741). 

>> 

Note. -During  the  period  of  time  included  in  the  foregoing  table 
France  had  only  two  successive  Kings,  viz.,  Louis  XIV.,  whose  reign  lasted 
from  1643  to  1715,  and  Louis  XV.,  who  reigned  from  1715  to  1774.  The 
throne  of  England  during  the  same  period  was  occupied  by  six  successive 
sovereigns,  viz.,  Charles  II.,  James  II.,  William  III.,  Anne,  George  I 
and  George  II.  °  ’ 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 

POPULATION  OP  CANADA  WHEN  THE  ROYAL  GOVERNMENT  WAS 
ESTABLISHED— GENERAL  CHARACTER  OP  THE  INHABITANTS— 
REMARKABLE  INCIDENTS  OP  1663 — CELESTIAL  PHENOMENA  — 
EARTHQUAKES  —  MORAL  EFFECTS  PRODUCED  BY  THE  EARTH¬ 
QUAKES. 

105.  The  machinery  of  military,  civil,  and  ecclesiastical 
government,  organised  as  has  been  described  in  the  fore- 
going  chapter,  was  devised  in  the  confident  anticipation  of 
a  large  future  increase  of  the  resources  of  the  colony.  At 
the  time  when  the  new  government  was  introduced,  the 
whole  population  was,  it  is  believed,  less  than  three  thousand 
of  French  origin — a  number  scarcely  exceeding  that  of 
the  inhabitants  of  an  inconsiderable  modern  town.  Some 
French  annalists,  indeed,  ignoring  its  previous  history,  date 
from  this  period  the  first  real  establishment  of  the  colony. 
But  this  is  clearly  a  mistake,  and  it  has  been  shown  in 
the  preceding  pages  that  the  substantial  foundations  had 
already  been  laid  for  the  growth  of  a  vigorous  and  self- 
reliant  nation.  Other  French  writers,  with  pardonable 
pride,  refer  to  the  French  colonists  of  1663  as  constituting 
an  acclimated  body  of  material,  superior,  on  the  whole,  to 
the  people  of  any  other  European  colony,  as  a  foundation 
for  building  up  a  future  colonial  empire.  It  becomes, 
therefore,  a  matter  of  some  interest  to  us  to  inform  our¬ 
selves,  at  this  stage  of  Canadian  history,  upon  what  grounds 
such  claims  have  been  made  in  behalf  of  those  early  inha¬ 
bitants  of  Canada. 
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The  historian  Ferland  says,  “  The  old  writers,  who  knew 
the  early  French  inhabitants,  have  taken  pleasure  in  render¬ 
ing  the  most  honourable  testimony  in  their  behalf.”  Quot¬ 
ing  the  writer  Le  Cleric,  he  adds,  “I  was  told  that  I  should 
be  surprised  to  find  so  many  fine  characters  in  New  France- 
that  no  province  of  the  kingdom  had  an  equal  proportion 
of  persons  gifted  with  penetration,  politeness,  regard  for 
appearances,  courage,  intrepidity,  and  genius  for  great 
enterprises  ;  that  we  should  find  there  even  a  language 
moie  polished,  an  enunciation  more  clear  and  pure,  and  a 
pronunciation  without  bad  accent;  but,  when  I  came  to 
live  there,  I  saw  that  I  had  not  been  imposed  upon,  and 
that  New  France  was,  in  those  respects,  more  fortunate 
than  new  settlements  in  other  parts  of  the  world."  Fer- 
bmd  quotes  other  equally  strong  testimony  to  the  same 
effect.  Charlevoix  says,  “One  should  do  New  France  the 
justice  to  state  that  the  origin  of  nearly  all  the  families 
was  good,  .  .  .  for  the  first  inhabitants  were  either  work¬ 
men  who  had  been  always  engaged  in  useful  occupations, 
or  persons  of  good  family,  who  went  out  with  the  sole 
view  of  living  in  tranquillity,  and  the  more  surely  to  pre¬ 
serve  their  religion ;  and  I  have  the  less  fear  of  contradic¬ 
tion  as  I  have  lived  with  some  of  these  early  colonists, 
all  people  more  respectable  on  account  of  their  probity’ 
candour,  and  solid  piety,  than  by  their  white  hairs,  and  the 
memory  of  services  long  since  rendered  to  the  colony."  As 
regards  courage  and  physical  qualities,  in  which  these 
ancient  Canadians  excelled,  intelligible  causes  are  alleged : 

“  A  healthy  though  rigorous  climate,  frugal  modes  of  life, 
protracted  and  dangerous  marches  in  war-time,  hard  work 
on  the  lands ;  to  which,  combined,  all  the  feebler  constitu¬ 
tions  succumbed,  leaving,  as  the  real  founders  of  the  race, 
only  the  robust,  the  acclimated,  and  the  long-lived.”  “  It 
is  astonishing,”  says  an  authority  cited  in  the  history  of 
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the  Ursulines  of  Quebec,  “  to  see  the  number  of  infants, 
very  fine  and  well  formed.  A  poor  man  will  have  eight  or 
more  children,  who  go  about  in  winter  without  covering 
for  the  feet  or  head,  living  upon  eels  and  coarse  bread,  and 
upon  such  fare  growing  up  large  and  fat.” 

“  The  French  of  Canada,”  says  another  writer,  “are  well 
formed,  active,  vigorous,  healthy,  and  capable  of  great 
endurance,  as  well  as  warlike.  Shipowners  and  captains  of 
vessels  will  pay  one-fourth  more  to  French  Canadians  than 
to  labourers  of  Old  France.  As  regards  their  bravery,  even 
supposing  this  not  innate  in  them  as  Frenchmen,  the  nature 
of  their  warfare  with  the  savages,  who  torment  and  burn 
their  prisoners,  accustoms  them  of  necessity  to  face  any 
dangers,  and  to  look  upon  an  ordinary  death  in  battle  as  a 
boon  far  preferable  to  capture  alive;  this  makes  them 
fight  with  desperation  and  with  supreme  indifference  to 
life.” 

Such,  it  is  contended  by  credible  writers,  was  the  general 
character  of  the  French  Canadian  colonists  who  occupied 
the  country  when  it  became  a  royal  government ;  and  such 
were  some  of  the  chief  reasons  advanced  to  account  for 
the  like  qualities,  which,  it  is  claimed,  were  perpetuated  in 
their  posterity. 

106.  Before  we  proceed  to  narrate  the  leading  events 
which  belong  to  the  history  of  Canada  from  A  D>  i663 
the  time  when  it  became  a  royal  government, 
we  must  not  omit  to  make  mention  of  some  remark¬ 
able  incidents  of  the  eventful  year  1663.  During  the 
previous  two  years,  in  addition  to  the  troubles  arising 
from  internal  dissension  and  the  continued  hostility  of 
the  Iroquois,  the  country  was  ravaged  by  pestilence. 
A~scourgeTin  the  forms  of  cough  and  pleurisy,  carried 
off  many  of  the  inhabitants,  both  French  and  savages, 
especially  infants.  By  the”  beginning  of  1663  the  malady 
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lificl  abated,  but  its  severity,  along  with  other  causes, 
had  created  an  almost  universal  feeling  of  despondency  in 
the  minds  of  the  colonists.  Even  the  priests  were  very 
much  discouraged  by  the  untoward  aspect  of  affairs,  and 
especially  by  finding  their  endeavours  in  behalf  of  the 
heathen  and  the  converted  savages  alike  neutralised 
through  the  now  open  extension  of  the  liquor  traffic 
amongst  them.  There  is  reason  to  believe,  also,  that  not 
only  the  savages,  but  also  many  of  the  French,  in  the 
extremity  to  which  they  were  then  reduced,  became  indif¬ 
ferent  to  the  admonitions  and  teaching  of  their  spiritual 
guides.  While  in  the  midst  of  their  various  troubles,  the 
attention  of  all,  and  the  fears  of  many,  were  excited  to  the 
utmost  by  a  succession  of  natural  occurrences  following 
closely  upon  each  other.  Shortly  before  the  close  of  1662, 
a  brilliant  meteor,  like  a  great  globe  of  fire,  appeared  high 
in  the  air  over  Quebec,  rendering  the  night  as  light  as 
day ;  which  was  also  seen  by  the  inhabitants  of  Montreal 
to  pass  over  their  habitations,  and  finally  to  disappear 
behind  the  mountain.  On  January  7,  1663,  and  again 
on  the  14th,  there  occurred  the  phenomenon  of  two  mock 
suns.  Each  of  these  was  surmounted  by  a  crown  or  arch 
of  vaporous  matter,  brilliantly  illuminated,  presenting  a 
grand  spectacle,  which  lasted  about  two  hours  * 

But  a  fai  more  alarming  series  of  natural  occurrences 
shocks  of  earthquakes,  commenced  on  the  evening  of 
February  5,  1663,  and  continued,  at  intervals,  until  the 
following  August.  According  to  the  accounts,  given  in 

*  See  chap.  i.  “Jesuits’  Relations,”  year  1663.  The  worthy  missionary 
who  records  these  celestial  phenomena,  refers  in  the  same  chapter  to  an 
eclipse  of  the  sun,  almost  total,  which  occurred  on  the  1st  September 
following.  He  says,  “  hleven-twelfths  of  the  disc  was  obscured,  rendering 
the  aspect  of  our  forests  pale,  sombre,  and  melancholy.  It  began  in  the 
afternoon  at  twenty-four  minutes  forty- two  seconds  past  one,  and  ended  at 
fifty-two  minutes  forty-four  seconds  past  three  o’clock.” 
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detail  ir.  the  “  Jesuits’  Relations,”  these  earthquakes  were 
felt  throughout  Canada  and  New  England.  They  are 
reported  to  have  changed  the  surface  of  the  whole  valley 
of  the  St  Lawrence  below  Quebec— altering  the  beds  of 
the  smaller  streams,  producing  hollows  and  elevations  in 
various  places,  and  throwing  down  hills  in  the  mass.  The 
inhabitants,  both  French  and  Indians,  were  inspired  with 
the  greatest  terror,  and  the  fears  of  the  superstitious  were 
further  excited  by  the  reports  of  unusual  sights  and  sounds 
and  prodigies  said  to  have  been  witnessed  by  many.  The 
pious  narrator  (LcdenioMt) ,  after  stating  that  the  effects  of 
the  earthquakes  extended  over  a  surface  of  twenty  thousand 
square  leagues,  without  any  loss  of  life  to  man  or  beast,  de¬ 
clares  that  the  greater  part  of  the  inhabitants,  Indians  and 
French,  believers  and  unbelievers,  were  essentially  benefited 
with  respect  to  morality  and  the  salvation  of  their  souls.  He 
observes,  that  “when  the  Almighty  speaks,  men  must  needs 
listen,  especially  when  He  expresses  Himself  by  means  of 
thunderstorms  and  earthquakes.  .  .  .  There  was  a  happy 
change  to  modesty  and  humility  and  the  tears  of  a  perfect 
penitence.  Never  were  confessions  more  sinceie,  nor  spnits 
more  truly  sensible  of  God’s  judgments.  In  allusion  to 
the  previous  wicked  conduct  of  many  relative  to  intemper¬ 
ance  and  the  unlawful  sale  of  liquors,  many  hardened 
persons  were  reported  to  have  been  converted  by  what 
they  saw  and  heard ;  and,  it  is  added,  the  protracted  con¬ 
tinuance  of  the  convulsions  during  six  months  served  to 
keep  up  the  moral  improvement,  and  to  render  it  per¬ 
manent. 

According  to  other  accounts,  the  shocks  were  severely 
felt  in  the  city  of  Quebec,  without,  however,  occasioning 
any  person’s  death* 

*  “Tlie  first  shock  of  earthquake  took  place  on  February  5,  1663, 
about  half-past  five  in  the  evening.  The  weather  was  calm  and  serene, 
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It  should  be  observed  that,  at  the  period  of  the  great 
earthquakes,  the  French  inhabitants  of  the  colony  were  all 
located  close  to  the  river  St  Lawrence,  then  the  only  hio-h- 
way-at  Montreal,  Three  Rivers,  Quebec,  and  Tadous^c 
or  scattered  in  smaller  bodies  in  settlements  along  the’ 
banks  between  those  principal  stations. 


when  we  heard  a  terrible  noise  and  humming  sound  like  that  of  a  great 
number  of  heavy  carriages  rolling  over  a  paved  floor  swiftly.  After  this 
one  heard,  both  above  and  below  the  earth  and  on  all  sides,  as  it  were  a 
confused  mingling  of  waves  and  billows,  which  caused  sensations  of  horror 
Sounds  were  heard  as  of  stones  upon  the  roofs  in  the  garrets  and  chambers  • 
a  thick  dust  spread  around;  doors  opened  and  shut  of  themselves  The 
1  ells  of  all  our  churches  and  clocks  sounded  of  themselves;  and  the  steeples 
as  well  as  houses,  swayed  to  and  fro,  like  trees  in  a  great  wind.  And  all 

SC  t  7T  I"  “  C°nfUSi0n  °f  furDiture  i  o-r,  stones 
1  .b°ards  breakluS,  walls  cracking,  and  the  cries  of  domestic  animals 
of  which  some  entered  the  houses  and  some  went  out ;  in  a  word,  it  seemed 
o  be  the  eve  of  the  day  of  judgment  whose  signs  were  witnessed.  Very 
different  impressions  were  made  on  us.  Some  went  forth  for  fear  of  being 
buried  in  the-  ruins  of  our  house,  which  was  seen  to  jog  as  if  made  of  oard 
othe,  s  prostrated  themselves  at  the  foot  of  the  altar,  as  if  to  die  there  One 
good  lay  sister  was  so  terrified  that  her  body  trembled  for  an  hour  without 
ability  to  stop  the  agitation.  When  the  second  shock  came,  at  eight  o’clock 

JioZ?6  Tm8\7  ^  aU  rang6d  iQ  0U1' Stalls  at  the  choir-  16  was  very 
violent,  and  we  all  expected  death  every  moment,  and  to  be  engulfed  in 

the  rums  of  he  building.  .  .  .  No  person  was  killed.  The  converts 
were  extraordinary,  and  one  ecclesiastic  assured  me  that  he  alone  had 
Uken  more  than  eight  hundred  confession,”-^, ^  o/ tAe  Unvlin™ 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

DISSENSIONS  IN  THE  SUPREME  COUNCIL— ARBITRARY  PROCEEDINGS— 
COMPLAINTS  TO  THE  KING— DE  TRACY,  VICEROY— TALON,  IN- 
TENDANT— DEATH  OF  DE  MESY— THE  CARIGNAN  REGIMENT- 
MILITARY  PREPARATIONS— FORTS  ON  THE  RICHELIEU— FIRST 
EXPEDITION  AGAINST  THE  IROQUOIS,  UNDER  M.  DE  COURCELLE— 
SECOND  EXPEDITION  AGAINST  THE  IROQUOIS,  UNDER  M.  DE  TRACY 
AND  M.  DE  COURCELLE-CONSEQUENCES  OF  THE  OFFENSIVE 
OPERATIONS  AGAINST  TnE  IROQUOIS— NOTE  ON  THE  IROQUOIS 
APPENDED  TO  THIS  CHAPTER. 

107.  The  new  Governor,  M.  de  Mesy,  on  assuming  his 
position  in  the  colony,  applied  himself  vigor-  ad  i6&3 
ously  in  the  discharge  of  his  duties  according  to 
his  own  view  of  the  powers  delegated  to  him.  He  took 
for  granted  that  the  new  constitution,  in  virtue  of  which 
Canada  became  a  royal  government,  conferred  greater 
powers  than  heretofore  on  its  chief,  without  lessening  the 
privileges  which  had  been  claimed  and  enjoyed  by  former 
governors  under  the  rule  of  the  Company  of  One  Hundred 
Associates.  He  re-appointed  Maisonneuve  local  Governor 
over  the  Island  of  Montreal.  At  Three .  Rivers  he  estab¬ 
lished  M.  Boucher  as  Commandant.  With  the  deputies  of 
the  Iroquois,  who  came  to  Quebec  professing  a  desire  to 
negotiate  for  peace,  he  assumed  a  confident  tone  and 
manner,  stating  his  disbelief  in  their  promises,  and  his 
intention  to  establish  a  lasting  peace  by  chastising  them, 
and  crushing  all  opposition  on  their  part.  In  fact,  as  he 
had  brought  out  a  reinforcement  of  troops  from  France, 
and  expected  more,  he  felt  able  to  menace  them  with 
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offensive  warfare  in  their  own  territories.  He  also  made 
arrangements  for  enforcing  the  laws  against  the  liquor 
traffic. 

108.  But  before  long,  the  existing  causes  of  dissension 
and  the  defective  composition  of  the  Supreme  Counci], 
which  has  been  already  adverted  to,  combined  with  the 
hasty  temperament  of  De  Mesy,  brought  about  a  collision. 
The  people  objected  to  pay  tithes  to  the  extent  which 
Laval  had  been  authorised  to  exact,  and  were,  in  this 
respect,  supported  or  favoured  by  the  Governor.*  More¬ 
over,  differences  arose  on  the  subject  of  the  election  of  a 
Syndic  or  deacon  of  habitations  by  the  inhabitants,  in 
regard  to  which  the  Governor  and  a  majority  of  the  Council 
were  opposed  to  each  other.  De  Mesy  then  proceeded  to 
dismiss  several  members  of  the  Council,  one  of  whom, 
M.  Bourdon,  was  a  councillor  not  by  appointment,  but  in 
virtue  of  his  office  as  attorney-general.  Only  two  of  the 
councillors  sided  with  De  Mesy ;  but  the  people,  who  came 
to  know  that  a  want  of  harmony  subsisted,  generally 
favoured  the  Governor’s  views. 

De  Mesy  proposed,  according  to  the  constitution,  that 
nominations  to  replace  the  dismissed  councillors  should  be 
made  by  himself  and  Bishop  Laval  jointly.  The  Bishop, 
however,  refused  to  concur,  and  the  two  functionaries  came 
to  an  open  rupture.t  Eventually,  the  Governor,  of  his  own 


The  colonists,  during  the  time  of  the  Hundred  Associates,  paid  nothing 
either  for  legal  or  spiritual  services.  The  new  constitution  authorised  the 
Bishop  to  collect  one  thirteenth  of  the  fruits  of  labour,  of  whatever  sort  for 
the  maintenance  of  the  Seminary  of  Quebec  and  the  clergy.  The  Governor 
alleging  their  poverty,  supported  the  refusal  of  the  people  to  pay  this  tax’ 
so  that  the  Bishop’s  plans  were  practically  thwarted. 

t  The  Governor  was  no  match  for  the  cool  and  dignified  person  who  was 
the  object  of  his  animosity.  In  proof  of  this  may  be  cited  the  Bishop’s 
reply  to  M.  de  Mesy’s  demand  for  the  prelate’s  concurrence  in  the  changes 
of  councillors “  The  King  having  done  me  the  honour  to  advise  me 
through  M.  Colbert,  that  M.  de  Tracy,  Lieutenant-General  of  His  Ma’ 
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authority,  made  the  necessary  appointments.  Two  of  the 
deposed  members  of  the  Council  were  obliged  by  him  to 
quit  the  colony,  as  well  as  M.  Maissonneuve,  the  respected 
Governor  of  Montreal. 

M.  de  Mesy  had  been  recommended  to  the  King’s  notice 
as  a  fit  ruler  by  the  Bishop  himself,  who  now  saw  and  felt 
that  he  had  been  deceived.  The  latter,  therefore,  through 
the  exiled  members  of  the  Council  and  other  agents,  caused 
complaints  against  De  Mesy  to  be  laid  before  the  King. 
At  the  same  time,  in  the  colony,  Laval  and  his  clergy 
made  common  cause,  and  excommunicated  all  who  opposed 
them.  The  Governor,  also,  besides  expostulating  with  the 
clergy  individually,  and  desiring  them  to  reduce  their  accu¬ 
sations  to  a  formal  shape  in  writing,  proposed  to  convene 
a  public  meeting  of  the  inhabitants  in  order  to  settle  some 
of  the  grounds  of  dispute.  But  Laval  protested  against 
this  course,  and  prevented  such  reference  to  popular  opinion. 
Thus  the  new  constitution  of  1663  was  found  to  work  badly. 

109.  The  King  at  once  listened  to  the  representations 
laid  before  him,*  which  included  some  special  charges 
against  De  Mesy,  as  being  a  violent  and  avaricious  man. 
Orders  were  'issued  that  the  Marquis  de  Tracy,  recently 

jesty’s  dominions  in  America,  has  orders  to  come  next  spring  to  regulate 
that  which  concerns  the  government  and  administration  of  the  civil  affairs 
of  this  country,  I  do  not  feel  able  to  consent  to  those  changes  before  the 
arrival  of  the  said  M.  de  Tracy. 

*  The  Bishop’s  influence  at  court  exceeded  that  of  the  Governor,  who, 
being  well  aware  of  the  fact,  readily  persuaded  himself  that  to  Laval  were 
owing  various  sources  of  disappointment  which  he  experienced.  In  course 
of  the  disputes,  De  Mesy  cast  aside  all  considerations  of  ancient  friend¬ 
ship,  and  even  of  personal  courtesy,  towards  Laval.  On  one  occasion,  it  is 
recorded,  he  caused  placards  to  be  posted  up,  to  the  sound  of  the  diurn, 
specifying  various  charges  “against  the  Bishop  and  others.”  On  another, 
he  marched  with  his  guards  and  soldiers  of  the  garrison  to  the  Bishop’s 
quarters,  as  if  to  seize  his  person. 

The  King  was  particularly  offended  by  De  Mesy’s  conduct  in  making 
appeals  to  popular  opinion. 
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appointed  Viceroy  over  the  colonial  possessions  of  France,* 
should  proceed  to  Canada  and  rectify  its  disturbed  con¬ 
dition.  A  new  local  Governor,  31.  de  Courcelle,  was  nomi¬ 
nated  to  supersede  De  Mesy ;  and  M.  Talon,  as  Royal 
Intendant,  was  directed  to  unite  with  De  Tracy  and  Cour¬ 
celle  to  form  a  tribunal  for  bringing  De  Mesy  to  trial ;  and, 
if  they  should  convict  him,  to  send  him  to  France  under 
arrest. 

In  the  meantime,  before  the  arrival  of  those  who  were 
to  be  his  judges,  M.  de  Mesy  died  at  Quebec  on  May  5, 
1665. 

110.  De  Tracy  sailed  from  Rochelle  in  February  1664 
a.d.  1664  an(t  according  to  the  King’s  instructions,  pro¬ 
ceeded  first  to  the  Antilles,  or  West  Indies,  where 
he  spent  some  time  in  regulating  the  affairs  of  the  French 
colonies  in  those  parts.  On  his  passage  thence  to  the  Gulf 
and  River  St  Lawrence,  and  in  making  good  his  ascent  to 
Quebec,  causes  of  delay  occurred,  so  that  he  did  not  reach 
his  destination  until  the  30th  of  June  1665.  About  a 
fortnight  earlier,  four  companies  of  regular  soldiers  had 
arrived  direct  from  France,  who,  with  those  which  had 

*  Soon  after  the  establishment  of  the  royal  government  in  Canada, 
another  commercial  company  was  organised,  styled  the  “  West  Indian 
Company,”  with  jurisdiction  over  all  the  colonies  of  France,  including 
Canada.  It  was  at  the  instance  of  this  new  company  that  M.  de  Tracy 
was  named  Viceroy. 

t  Before  his  decease,  De  Mesy  prepared  a  brief  record  of  his  course,  in 
whieh  he  endeavoured  to  exculpate  himself  in  the  opinion  of  De  Tracy, 
to  whom  the  document  was  addressed,  by  stating  that  all  his  proceedings 
had  been  guided  by  a  desire  to  uphold  the  interests  of  the  King  and  of  the 
colony. 

It  may  be  added  here,  that  when  he  found  his  end  approaching,  De 
Mesy  sought  a  reconciliation  with  Laval,  causing  himself  to  be  carried  on 
a  litter  to  the  Bishop  s  residence,  and  humbly  praying  for  absolution.  The 
prelate  not  only  forgave  him,  and  complied  with  his  wishes  for  spiritual 
aid,  but  also  attended  his  funeral  at  the  head  of  his  clergy  in  their  robes 
and  with  every  demonstration  of  respect. 
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accompanied  the  Viceroy,  were  a  portion  of  a  famous 
French  troop,  known  as  the  Carignan  Regiment,*  com¬ 
manded  by  Colonel  de  Salieres.  Subsequent  arrivals  in 
the  months  of  July,  August,  and  September  afforded  great 
relief  to  the  minds  of  the  inhabitants,  who  now  beheld 
amongst  them  the  means  of  protection  from  their  implac¬ 
able  enemies,  the  Iroquois,  and  of  chastising  these  by  carry¬ 
ing  war  into  their  own  cantons.  M.  de  Courcelle  and  M. 
Talon  arrived  about  the  middle  of  September. 

The  late  Governor,  De  Mesy,  being  dead,  it  was  judged 
unadvisable  to  pursue  any  measures  of  inquiry  in  relation 
to  his  conduct ;  but  the  displaced  councillors  were  restored 
to  their  former  positions,  and  suitable  steps  taken  in  regard 
to  the  liquor  traffic,  tithes,  and  other  occasions  of  discord.! 

Ilf.  De  Tracy  then  turned  his  attention  to  that  impor¬ 
tant  part  of  his  instructions  which  related  to  the  Iroquois, 
whom  he  was  charged  to  conquer  and  to  exterminate.  J  It 
was  too  late  that  season  to  enter  upon  offensive  operations 
against  them,  since  the  bulk  of  the  troops  could  not  have 
been  dispatched  from  Quebec  before  the  month  of  October. 
No  time,  however,  was  lost  in  making  the  necessary  pre¬ 
parations  for  an  expedition  on  a  considerable  scale  as  early 
as  possible  in  the  following  year.  Of  the  soldiers  who 

*  The  Carignan  Regiment  had  distinguished  itself  iu  European  warfare. 
Its  officers  were,  for  the  most  part,  men  belonging  to  noble  French  fami¬ 
lies,  and  the  men  noted  for  their  bravery  and  piety.  They  formed,  in 
all, 'a  body  of  about  thirteen  hundred  good  soldiers  when  all  the  companies 
destined  for  Canada  had  landed. 

f  The  subject  of  tithes,  about  which  the  late  Governor  and  the  clergy 
had  differed,  was  arranged  on  a  footing  more  acceptable  to  the  colonists* 
the  rate  being  soon  reduced  from  one  thirteenth  to  one  twenty-sixth. 

+  These  barbarians  had  continued  their  incursions  during  the  greater 
part  of  the  years  1663  and  1664.  Not  only  the  Indians  of  Canada,  and 
those  who  came  in  from  remote  regions  to  sell  their  peltry  at  the  French 
stations,  but  the  French  themselves  were  subjected  to  incessant  attacks. 
Frequently  the  French  were  assaulted  close  to  their  dwellings  and  in  their 
fields,  and  occasionally  some  were  carried  off  into  captivity. 
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arrived  earliest,  four  companies  were  ordered  forward  to 
occupy  the  most  advantageous  positions,  and  thus  secure  a 
free  passage  into  the  Iroquois  territory.  These  troops,  with 
volunteers  from  the  country,  left  Quebec  for  Three  Rivers 
on  July  23,  and  were  joyfully  received  at  that  post  which, 
up  to  the  very  time  of  their  arrival,  had  continued  to  suffer 
from  the  customary  depredations  and  attacks  of  the  Iroquois. 

After  a  short  detention  at  Three  Rivers,  they  crossed 
Lake  St  Peter,  and  commenced  the  occupation  of  positions 
on  the  river  Richelieu — then  styled  the  Iroquois  Paver. 
Other  bodies  of  soldiers  and  volunteers  were  sent  on  during 
the  remainder  of  the  summer  season. 

112.  The  principal  object  of  the  movement  referred  to 
in  the  last  article  was  to  construct  several  forts  on  the  route 
towards  the  Iroquois  country,  in  order  to  serve  as  maga¬ 
zines  and  places  of  retreat  for  sick  and  wounded  soldiers. 

One  foxt  was  built  near  the  mouth  of  the  Richelieu,  and 
was  named  St  Louis.  This  was  accomplished  under  the 
direction  of  M.  Sorel,  in  command  of  five  companies  of  the 
Carignan  Regiment. 

A  second,  originally  named  Fort  Richelieu ,  was  built  by 
M.  de  Chambly,  at  the  foot  of  the  Richelieu  rapids. 

Colonel  de  Salieres  himself  directed  the  construction  of 
a  third  fort,  called  St  Therese,  at  a  point  about  three 
leagues  higher  up  the  river. 

Between  this  last  position  and  Lake  Champlain  there 
were  no  rapids  or  other  impediments  to  the  passage  of 
boats  laden  with  troops  or  military  stores.  These  several 
works  were  pushed  forward  with  such  vigour,  that  even  St 
Therese,  which  was  commenced  latest,  was  completed  be¬ 
fore  the  close  of  October  1665.  They  may  be  described 
generally  as  consisting  of  inclosures  within  double  wooden 
palisades,  from  twelve  to  fifteen  feet  high,  erected  upon  low 
banks  of  earth,  strengthened  at  the  angles  and  on  one  or  more 
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sides  by  bastions,  or  projecting  bulwarks,  for  the  purpose 
of  commanding  the  outer  walls  of  the  fortress.  Inside  were 
sheds  and  wooden  buildings  for  the  magazines  and  the 
accommodation  of  garrisons. 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing  forts,  another  small  one, 
called  St  Anne,  was  built  in  the  ensuing  year  on  an  island 
in  Lake  Champlain. 

Such  were  the  earliest  measures  taken  by  De  Tracy  for 
providing  against  future  incursions  of  the  Iroquois,  and 
at  the  same  time  for  securing  to  the  colonists  free  ingress 
into  the  territory  of  their  enemies  whenever  it  should  be 
judged  necessary  to  attack  them  in  their  own  quarters* 

113.  The  first  offensive  military  expedition  against  the 
Iroquois  was  organised  during  the  winter  of  ^  d  j666 
1665-66.  In  October  preceding,  the  Onondagas 
had  sent  an  embassy  to  Quebec,  under  Gfaraconthie,  to 
solicit  peace  and  amity  with  the  French,  and  to  procure 
the  restoration  of  three  prisoners  belonging  to  their  tribe. 
De  Tracy  received  Gfaraconthie  very  affably,  and,  after 
listening  to  his  address,  instantly  complied  with  his  re¬ 
quest,  and  promised  for  his  nation  both  peace  and  the 
protection  of  the  King.  He  also  held  out  a  prospect  of  the 
same  favours  for  the  other  Iroquois  nations,  if  they  would 
restrain  themselves  from  hostile  acts,  and  conduct  them- 

*  Some  of  the  forts  mentioned  in  the  text  were  afterwards  known  by 
the  names  of  the  officers  under  whose  supervision  they  were  built,  as  Sorel, 
Chambly. 

In  addition  to  the  considerable  military  force  brought  to  Canada  in  the 
year  1665,  there  were  many  new  emigrants,  including  about  two  hundred 
young  women  sent  out  as  wives  for  the  colonists.  The  effective  strength 
of  the  colony,  in  people  and  various  supplies,  was  almost  doubled. 

About  the  time  of  De  Tracy’s  arrival,  horses,  shipped  at  the  port  of 
Havre  in  France,  were  landed  at  Quebec.  The  Indians  were  inspired  with 
admiration  by  the  beauty,  strength,  and  docility  of  these  animals.  The 
only  horse  hitherto  seen  in  the  country  was  one  brought  out  by  Governor 
Montmaguy,  about  a  quarter  of  a  century  before. 
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selves  so  as  not  to  require  a  resort  to  force  of  arms  on  the 
part  of  the  French. 

It  was  not,  however,  judged  expedient  to  wait  for  prac¬ 
tical  proofs  of  the  impression  which  the  foregoing  intimation 
might  make  upon  the  other  tribes.  By  the  9th  of  January 
1666,  preparations  being  completed,  M.  Courcelle  set  out 
with  three  hundred  regulars,  and  two  hundred  volunteers 
from  among  the  French  colonists, — every  man,  including 
the  commander  himself  and  all  the  officers,  on  snow-shoes, 
and  carrying  from  twenty-five  to  thirty  pounds  of  bread  and 
other  necessaries.  The  little  army  reached  Three  Rivers 
on  the  24th,  and  proceeded  thence  in  the  direction  of 
Forts  St  Louis,  Richelieu,  and  St  Therese ;  at  which  last 
station,  appointed  as  the  place  of  final  rendezvous,  they 
arrived  on  the  last  day  of  the  month.  A  considerable 
number  of  the  men  became  disabled  on  the  march  owino- 
to  frozen  limbs,  and  injuries  from  the  rough  surface  of 
broken  ice  over  which  their  route  lay.  To  repair  the 
losses,  fresh  men  were  supplied  from  the  forts,  and  the 
march  was  continued  with  great  difficulty  up  to  February 
14,  when  they  came  within  twenty  leagues  of  the  nearest 
Iroquois  settlements.  Here  the  prodigious  depth  of  the 
snow,  and  other  unforeseen  obstacles,  rendered  further  pro¬ 
gress  almost  impracticable.  Their  Algonquin  guides  lagged 
behind,  leaving  the  French  to  proceed  as  they  best  could 
through  the  difficult  and  unknown  paths  of  frozen  swamps 
and  forests.  They  contrived,  however,  after  a  protracted 
march,  to  reach  some  Iroquois  habitations.  M.  Courcelle 
immediately  fell  upon  these,  and  killed,  captured,  or  put  to 
flight  all  their  occupants.  Proceeding  onwards,  some  time 
was  spent  in  prosecuting  the  objects  of  the  invasion,  but 
the  Iroquois  villages  *  at  that  time  happened  to  contain 

*  These  were  the  villages  of  the  Mohawks,  or,  as  the  French  styled 
them,  the  Agniers. 
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chiefly  women,  children,  and  aged  persons,  as  the  great 
majority  of  warriors  had  departed  on  some  expedition 
westward.  Courcelle,  however,  soon  found  that  the  hard¬ 
ships  of  a  winter  campaign  were  too  great  to  admit  of 
his  making  a  long  stay ;  besides  which,  provisions  began 
to  run  short.  He,  therefore,  caused  it  to  be  intimated 
to  the  Iroquois  tribes,  by  means  of  prisoners,  that,  in 
the  course  of  next  season,  a  much  more  severe  chastise¬ 
ment  awaited  them,  and  then  retired  towards  the  French 
posts  on  the  Richelieu.  On  their  retreat  the  force  was 
followed  at  a  distance  by  the  Iroquois,  who  dispatched 
all  who  were  compelled  by  hunger  or  fatigue  to  loiter 
in  the  rear. 

The  novelty  and  audacity  of  this  incursion  into  their 
territory,  in  the  winter  season,  produced  a  strong  impres¬ 
sion  upon  the  minds  of  their  savage  enemies.  These  saw 
that,  under  more  favourable  circumstances,  the  French 
might  penetrate  into  the  very  centre  of  their  cantons  ;  but 
the  expedition  was  not  accomplished  without  much  bodily 
suffering  and  some  loss  of  life  to  the  invaders,  who  did  not 
reach  the  nearest  French  posts  on  their  retreat  before  the 
8th  of  March.  Many  of  their  number  had  been  frost¬ 
bitten,  and  at  one  time  the  dearth  of  provisions  was  such 
that  the  safety  of  all  was  threatened  by  famine*  Such, 
however,  were  the  early  beneficial  effects  of  the  enterprise, 
that,  in  the  month  of  May,  deputies  of  the  Senecas  pre¬ 
sented  themselves  at  Quebec,  and  solicited  the  protection  of 
the  King  of  France;  and,  soon  afterwards,  the  Oneidas, 

*  The  commander,  Courcelle,  was  far  from  satisfied  with  the  results  of 
the  campaign.  He  attributed  the  smallness  of  his  success  to  the  Indian 
guides,  who,  it  appears,  had  by  some  means  obtained  the  opportunity  of 
intoxicating  themselves  just  before  they  reached  the  Mohawk  villages,  and 
at  once  deserted.  Subsequently,  however,  when  the  French  were  suffer¬ 
ing  from  want  of  food,  their  Indian  auxiliaries  rejoined  them,  and  ren¬ 
dered  good  service  in  procuring  the  much-needed  supplies  of  provisions. 
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and  even  the  Mohawks,  sent  representatives  to  negotiate  a 
<1  arable  peace. 

114.  M.  de  Tracy  appears  to  have  placed  some  slight 
confidence  in  their  professions,  for  he  consented  to  accept 
the  customary  presents,  and  to  send  some  French  emis¬ 
saries  to  the  cantons  with  the  Oneida  deputies,  to  ascer¬ 
tain  by  personal  inquiries  amongst  the  tribes  themselves 
if  there  existed  really  good  grounds  for  believing  that  they 
would  faithfully  observe  the  conditions.  The  Oneida 
deputies  left  behind  hostages  for  their  own  nation  and  also 
for  that  of  the  Mohawks. 

115.  A  few  days  after  the  departure  of  the  Iroquois 
deputies,  word  was  brought  to  Quebec  that  a  band  of 
Mohawks  had  surprised  a  number  of  French  officers  and 
men  belonging  to  Fort  St  Anne,  of  whom  some  were  killed 
and  the  survivors  made  prisoners.  De  Tracy  immediately 
recalled  the  French  emissaries,  and  dispatched  M.  Sorel 
with  three  hundred  men  to  recover  the  captives,  retaining 
in  prison  the  hostages  left  by  the  Oneidas. 

Although  the  force  under  M.  Sorel  was  met,  before  they 
had  passed  beyond  Fort  St  Anne,  by  another  body  of 
deputies  bringing  back  the  captives,  with  apologies  for  the 
outrage  which  had  been  perpetrated,  and  with  assurances 
that  the  cantons  had  unanimously  authorised  them  to  con¬ 
clude  a  durable  peace,  yet  De  Tracy  deemed  it  expedient  to 
resume  hostilities  for  the  purpose  of  effectually  humbling 
the  Mohawks.  Preparations  for  a  second  invasion  of  the 
cantons  were  pushed  forward,  and  the  veteran,  who  had 
reluctantly  abstained  from  accompanying  the  first  expedi¬ 
tion  on  account  of  his  advanced  years,  the  rigorous  season, 
and  the  representations  of  his  subordinate  officers,  resolved 
to  take  the  command  in  person. 

116.  The  second  expedition  against  the  Iroquois  cantons 
was  conducted  on  a  much  larger  scale  than  the  one  com- 
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manded  by  Courcelle.  Witli  tlie  aid  of  the  Intendant,  M. 
Talon,  everything  that  could  he  foreseen  as  requisite  to 
insure  success  was  carefully  provided.  Six  hundred  regu¬ 
lars,  selected  from  the  several  companies  of  the  Carignan 
Regiment,  as  many  French  Canadians,  and  upwards  of  one 
hundred  Hurons  and  Algonquins  were  equipped,  and  ready 
to  march  early  in  September.  It  was  the  most  formidable 
host  which  had  ever  yet  assembled  in  arms  in  New  France. 
The  Viceroy  had  under  him  Governor  Courcelle,  at  the 
head  of  four  hundred  men  forming  the  vanguard,  and 
directed  to  precede  the  other  divisions  by  four  days  ;  also, 
Colonel  de  Salieres,  Captains  Chambly  and  Berthier,  and 
other  officers.  The  route  lay  along  the  line  of  forts  on  the 
Richelieu,  into  lakes  Champlain  and  St  Sacrament  (St 
George),  and  thence  through  forests  and  marshes,  and 
across  rivers,  into  the  nearest  Iroquois  settlements  the 
bourgades  of  the  Mohawks.* 

Upwards  of  three  hundred  light  bo tlccivs  and  canoes 
made  of  bark  bad  been  prepared  beforehand  at  the  proper 
points,  for  the  purpose  of  transporting  the  force  across  the 
lakes  and  larger  streams.  Two  small  field-pieces  were 
provided  to  enable  the  troops  the  more  readily  to  demolish 
the  defences  of  the  Iroquois.  Fort  St  Anne,  on  Lake 
Champlain,  was  designated  as  the  point  of  general  ren¬ 
dezvous.  Preparations  being  completed  by  the  14th,  M.  de 
Courcelle  moved  forward  with  the  four  hundred  men  foim- 
ing  the  advance.  The  Viceroy  deferred  his  departure  from 
Quebec  with  the  main  body  until  October  3,  in  order  to  afford 
time  for  all  to  reach  St  Anne  by  the  appointed  day,  the 
28th.  The  inhabitants  of  Quebec,  and,  in  fact,  those  at  all 
the  stations  in  the  occupied  parts  of  Canada,  were  left  by 

*  An  account  of  the  position  and  strength  of  the  Five  Nations,  together 
with  other  particulars  relative  to  these  remarkable  people  have  been  re¬ 
served  for  this  part  of  the  history— see  note  at  the  end  of  this  chapter. 
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the  troops  forming  the  expedition  in  a  state  of  hopeful 
anxiety,  in  the  belief  that  the  time  had  arrived  for  the 
decisive  punishment  of  their  adversaries  on  account  of  in¬ 
juries  inflicted  during  the  past  forty  years.  The  members 
of  the  religious  orders,  priests  and  people  generally,  de¬ 
voted  themselves  to  prayers  and  solemn  acts  of  penitence, 
in  the  hope  of  thus  propitiating  the  Divine  favour  in  be¬ 
half  of  the  great  enterprise. 

117.  The  difficulties  of  the  march  proved  very  great,  in¬ 
creased  as  they  were  by  the  carriage  of  provisions,  arms, 
and  baggage,  and  frequently  of  the  canoes,  on  the  backs  of 
the  soldiers  and  officers,  each  of  whom  had  his  burden  re¬ 
gulated  beforehand.  Much  additional  and  fatiguing  labour 
was  occasioned  by  the  transport  of  the  two  pieces  of  artillery. 

>Some  time  after  leaving  the  place  of  rendezvous,  the  in¬ 
vaders  were  seen  by  the  outlying  bands  of  Iroquois.  These 
had  been  stationed  to  watch  for  the  French,  and  to  furnish 
tidings  to  their  people  in  the  bourgades.  The  Mohawks 
of  the  nearest  settlement,  however,  on  being  apprised  of  the 
approach  of  the  French,  suddenly  adopted  the  resolution  of 
abandoning  their  defences  and  habitations,  with  all  their 
contents,  to  the  mercy  of  the  invaders.  Retiring  through 
the  recesses  of  the  forest  to  the  higher  lands,  they  merely 
showed  themselves  in  the  distance,  and  contented  them¬ 
selves  with  uttering  loud  cries,  accompanied  by  useless  dis¬ 
charges  of  fire-arms. 

The  French  had  already  begun  to  suffer  from  shortness 
of  provisions*  having  found  the  march  much  more  pro¬ 
tracted  than  had  been  anticipated.  It  had  been  their 

A  few  days  before  the  first  settlements  of  the  Iroquois  were  reached 
the  scarcity  of  food  made  the  expedition  so  far  doubtful  that  its  success 
was  menaced  by  famine,  when,  unexpectedly,  they  came  upon  a  grove  of 
chestnut-treen,  loaded  with  ripe  fruit,  of  which  the  whole  army  partook 
abundantly.  Subsequently,  on  entering  the  deserted  habitations,  the 
fears  on  the  score  of  provisions  were  entirely  relieved. 
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design  to  make  their  first  attack  a  surprise  ;  and,  with  that 
view,  the  march  was  continued  in  the  night-time,  until  the 
Indian  auxiliaries,  in  scouring  the  forest  on  the  flanks  and 
in  front,  came  upon  straggling  hands  of  the  vigilant  adver¬ 
sary,  after  which  concealment  was  impossible. 

De  Tracy,  in  spite  of  his  advanced  age,  maintained  his 
position  always  in  advance,  causing  himself  to  be  carried 
in  a  chair.  Where  streams  were  to  be  crossed,  he  was 
borne  in  the  arms  of  strong  soldiers  and  Hurons.*  On 
reaching  the  nearest  Iroquois  habitations,  the  French  lost 
no  time  in  refreshing  themselves  with  food,  and  in  prose¬ 
cuting  their  march  into  the  bourgades.  As  they  came 
upon  the  four  villages  in  succession,  they  were  surprised 
to  find  no  resistance  whatever.  The  savages,  as  already 
intimated,  had  evidently  changed  their  plans  on  a  sudden 
when  they  saw  the  F rench  regulars  defile  out  of  the  forest, 
and  when  they  heard  the  drums  and  bugles  sounding  an 
assault.  In  the  third  bourgade,  the  invaders  rested  a 
while,  sending  forward  scouts  to  reconnoitre  the  fourth  and 
last.  Here,  it  was  assumed,  the  Mohawks  would  surely 
stand  and  fight.;  but,  intimidated  by  the  number  of  the  in¬ 
vaders,  and  especially  by  the  hitherto  unheard  sound  of 
their  drums,  they  continued  their  retreat  into  the  recesses 
of  the  forest.  The  women  and  children  fled  with  the 
warriors,  and  only  one  aged  man  was  found  concealed 
under  an  inverted  canoe. 

On  first  learning  the  intention  of  the  French  to  invade 
their  territory,  the  Mohawks  had  fortified  this  position  with 
a  triple  palisade,  storing  within  it  supplies  of  provisions, 
and  of  water,  collected  in  bark  cisterns,  in  order  to  guard 

*  On  one  occasion  his  life  was  endangered,  owing  to  the  inability  of  a 
soldier,  who  was  carrying  him,  to  withstand  the  force  of  the  current.  For¬ 
tunately  their  descent  was  arrested  by  a  rock,  upon  which  M.  de  Tracy 
was  placed  in  security,  until  a  powerful  and  courageous  Huron  waded 
through  tile  torrent  and  rescued  both. 
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against  the  possible  destruction  of  their  defences  by  fire. 
The  French  found  here  an  enormous  quantity  of  maize, 
sufficient,  with  the  other  provisions,  to  sustain  their  entire 
colony  two  years,  if  only  it  were  practicable  to  transport  it 
to  the  banks  of  the  Richelieu-  The  cabins,  which  were 
upwards  of  one  hundred  feet  in  length,  and  capable  of 
accommodating  eight  or  ten  families  each,  were  furnished 
with  utensils  and  conveniences  such  as  the  French  were 
surprised  to  see.  Some  of  the  habitations  were  constructed 
with  timbers  well  put  together,  and  finished  inside  with 
boards  and  joiner-work. 

A  council  of  war  was  held  to  determine  upon  the 
measures  it  might  be  now  expedient  to  adopt.  The  enemy 
had  withdrawn  beyond  their  immediate  reach,  and  it  was 
necessary  to  decide  whether  to  pursue  them  or  to  punish 
them  by  the  destruction  of  their  habitations  and  means  of 
living.  The  lateness  of  the  season,  and  the  considerable 
interval  between  the  Mohawk  canton  and  that  of  the 
Oneidas,  upon  which  the  Mohawks  would  probably  retire, 
and  there  be  in  a  position  to  offer  a  serious  resistance, 
admonished  De  Tracy  that  it  was  more  prudent  to  follow 
the  latter  course,  and  then  retreat  into  Canada.  Accord¬ 
ingly  it  was  decided  to  set  fire  to  all  the  habitations,  stores 
of  provisions,  and  other  property  in  the  Mohawk  villages. 
A  vast  conflagration  was  made  to  consume  the  palisades, 
cabins,  maize,  fish,  dried  flesh,  beans,  and  fruits.  All  the 
villages  were  burnt  in  like  manner,  and  all  the  surrounding 
fields  devastated.  Those  who  knew  the  disposition  and 
customs  of  these  people  judged  that  famine  and  want  of 
shelter, consequent  upon  their  losses,  would  soon  excite  quar¬ 
rels  and  bloody  conflicts  amongst  them,  and  that  thus  they 
would  suffer  the  most  severe  chastisement  for  the  ravages 
which  they  had  inflicted  upon  the  French  territory  during 
past  years,  and  for  the  massacres  and  atrocious  cruelties 
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perpetrated,  without  cessation,  upon  the  colonists.  Thus, 
De  Tracy  and  his  officers,  although  they  had  failed  to 
bring  about  a  pitched  battle  between  their  own  disciplined 
troops  and  the  Iroquois  warriors — the  result  of  which  could 
scarcely  have  been  doubtful— had  recourse  to  the  only 
remaining  means  of  punishment.  Its  effects,  as  will  be 
seen,  endured  for  about  a  generation,  and  inspired  their 
ruthless  adversaries  with  a  salutary  dread  of  the  French 


arms. 

On  the  retreat  great  difficulties  were  encountered,  owing 
to  the  lateness  of  the  season,  the  rains,  and  the  swollen 
state  of  the  rivers ;  but,  ultimately,  De  Tracy  arrived  at 
Quebec  in  the  first  week  of  November*  with  the  greater 
part  of  his  force.  The  only  loss  of  life  suffered  by  the 
French  in  the  expedition  occurred  on  the  march  home¬ 


wards.f 

118.  The  effects  of  De  Tracy’s  expedition  upon  the 
Iroquois  became  soon  apparent.  From  famine  alone  more 
than  four  hundred  perished.  Several  emissaries  made 
their  appearance  at  Quebec,  soliciting  peace,  biinging 
hostages,  and  restoring  a  number  of  French  prisoners, 
some°of  whom  had  been  held  in  captivity  so  long  as  to 
have  lost  their  mother-tongue.  They  requested,  also,  that 
missionaries  might  he  sent  amongst  them,  and  manifested 
other  symptoms  of  a  sincere  desire  to  observe  terms  of 
amity  in  future.  In  addition  to  these  favourable  lesults, 
the  English  colonists  on  the  Hudson,  who  had  by  this  time 
displaced  the  Dutch,  opened  communications  of  a  friendly 
nature  with  De  Tracy,  notwithstanding  his  operations 
against  the  Iroquois.  Moreover,  to  strengthen  and  per- 

*  In  this  and  other  incidental  references  to  dates,  the  old  style  of 
reckoning  is  implied.  According  to  modern  reckoning,  the  date  of  De 
Tracy’s  return  must  be  understood  to  be  about  the  15th  of  November. 

+  On  one  occasion,  while  the  force  was  crossing  Lake  Champlain,  a 
tempest  caused  the  death  of  eight  persons,  including  one  or  more  officers. 
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petuate  the  motives  by  which  the  Iroquois  were  now 
animated  in  the  interest  of  peace,  De  Tracy,  while  accept¬ 
ing  their  overtures,  caused  it  to  be  intimated  to  them 
that,  in  case  their  engagements  should  not  be  faithfully 
observed,  the  French  forces  would  again  move  upon  their 
settlements. 


Note.— To  enable  the  reader  of  Canadian  history  to  follow  intelligently 
the  course  of  events  in  relation  to  the  savages,  it  is  necessary  to  furnish 
some  definite  particulars  of  the  Iroquois  confederacy,  or  Five  Nations,  by 
whom,  collectively  or  individually,  the  French  colonists  were  so  grievously 
persecuted  during  a  long  period.  The  account  here  given  refers  generally 
to  the  time  when  Canada  became  a  royal  government  under  De  Mesy,  De 
Tracy,  and  M.  Courcelle ;  and  it  is  inserted  in  this  place  in  order  not  to 
interrupt  the  narrative  in  the  text.  Some  other  necessary  particulars  have 
been  already  stated  in  the  introduction  to  this  history,  to  which  also  the 
reader  Is  referred. 

Of  the  Iroquois,  or  Five  Nations,  whose  cantons,  separated  by  intervals, 
extended  westward  of  the  river  Hudson  and  south  of  Lake  Ontario  to  a 
distance  of  about  one  hundred  and  fifty  leagues,  in  the  region  now  forming 
the  north-eastern  portion  of  the  State  of  New  York,  the  Mohawks  ( Agniers ), 
occupied  two  or  three  villages  in  the  territory  farthest  east,  and  therefore 
nearest  to  the  line  of  march  followed  by  Tracy  and  Courcelle.  These 
numbered  from  three  hundred  to  four  hundred  warriors.  Next  to  the 
Mohawks,  and  distant  from  them  about  forty-five  leagues,  were  the 
Oneidas,  described  as  having  only  about  one  hundred  and  forty  war¬ 
riors,  a  tribe  always  ready  to  negotiate  about  peace  with  the  French, 
but,,  at  the  same  time,  always  raising  objections,  dissembling,  and  prose¬ 
cuting  actual  warfare.  Fifteen  leagues  farther  west  lay  the  Ononclagas, 
with  upwards  of  three  hundred  men  able  to  bear  arms,  who  had  received 
the  French  formerly  as  friends,  while  they  treated  them  as  enemies. 
Twenty  or  thirty  leagues  more  distant  were  the  Cayugas  ( Oiogouens ), 
with  whom  friendly  relations  had  subsisted,  and  who  had  shown  them¬ 
selves  amenable  to  the  pious  efforts  of  missionaries  ;  they  had  also  about 
three  hundred  warriors.  Towards  the  extreme  west  and  south  of  Lake 
Ontario  were  situated  the  Senecas  ( Sonnontonans ),  the  most  numerous  of 
the  Five  Nations,  and  reckoning  no  less  than  twelve  hundred  warriors. 
Both  the  Cayugas  and  the  Senecas  had  hitherto  observed  a  species  of 
neutrality,  never  making  war  openly  upon  the  French. 

The  region  occupied  by  the  Five  Nations  was  fertile,  and  well  watered 
by  lakes  and  streams  teeming  with  fish.  The  woody  portions  included 
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extensive  groves  of  oak,  chesnut,  and  walnut  trees.  The  climate  was 
mild,  and  such  that  most  of  the  fruits  of  France  flourished  and  came  to 
maturity  in  the  open  air :  the  winters  of  moderate  length,  attended  with 
but  little  snow  compared  with  Quebec,  where  it  covered  the  ground  five 
months,  and  to  the  depth  of  four  and  five  feet  every  season. 

These  savage  people  carried  on  warfare  against  other  tribes  and  against 
the  French  with  extraordinary  ferocity,  cunning,  and  valour.  They  usually 
treated  the  vanquished  and  their  prisoners  with  appalling  cruelty,  employ¬ 
ing  every  device  which  a  fiendish  ingenuity  could  suggest  to  protract  the 
torments  of  their  victims,  and  to  extort  from  them  the  cries  and  groans 
expressive  of  human  suffering.  This  is  proved  by  many  well  authenticated 
cases,  both  in  regard  to  Huron  and  Algonquin  captives,  and  when  French 
colonists  and  missionaries  fell  into  their  hands.  The  Jesuits  Relation  for 
1665  gives  in  minute  detail  the  horrible  treatment  of  several  Frenchmen  by 
Iroquois  warriors  in  the  year  1661.  u  On  the  25th  of  October  1661,  four¬ 
teen  Frenchmen,  headed  by  Monsieur  Brigeart,  were  suddenly  attacked  by 
a  considerable  body  of  Iroquois  in  the  vicinity  of  the  Island  of  Montreal, 
and  fled  in  disorder  after  a  slight  resistance.  Brigeart,  however,  and  two 
others  made  a  stand,  and  killed  the  chief  of  the  savages.  But  the  Iroquois 
soon  captured  him  and  his  two  companions,  carrying  them  off  to  their 
encampment  in  the  neighbourhood,  near  the  margin  of  the  river.  Brigeart 
had  his  arm  broken  and  was  wounded  in  several  places,  so  that  he  was 
unable  to  keep  up  with  his  captors.  They,  however,  dragged  him  along  in 
the  shallow  water  without  mercy,  his  head  and  face  downwards,  almost 
round  the  island.  One  of  the  slain  Frenchmen  was  M.  Vignal,  a  priest, 
whose  body  they  stript  and  carried  away  along  with  their  three  living 
captives.  Arriving  at  their  camp,  M.  Brigeart  and  his  two  companions, 
who  were  unhurt,  were  secured  to  trees  for  the  night,  while  the  Indians 
proceeded,  after  their  fashion,  to  scalp  the  defunct  priest,  and  devour  his 
flesh  before  the  eyes  of  his  compatriots.  In  the  morning  the  barbarians 
separated  and  set  out  on  their  way  homewards,  those  of  them  who  were 
Mohawks  taking  one  of  the  prisoners,  named  Dufresne,  while  M.  Brigeart 
and  the  remaining  captive,  Rend,  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  Oneidas,  who  hap¬ 
pened  to  be  the  majority.  Rend,  stript  of  his  clothing,  was  compelled  to 
carry  a  load  of  baggage  like  a  beast  of  burden,  and  Brigeart,  rendered  slow 
by  his  wounds,  was  urged  along  at  the  utmost  possible  speed.  After  eight 
days  the  two  bands  re-united,  and  two  of  their  number  were  sent  forward 
to  carry  intelligence  to  the  Iroquois  villages.  On  their  arrival  at  the 
settlemeuts  of  the  Oneidas,  Brigeart  and  Rend  were  first  painted  like 
savages,  and  compelled  to  run  the  gauntlet  between  two  rows  of  Indians, 
armed  with  cudgels,  with  which  they  beat  the  unhappy  Frenchmen.  After 
this,  a  powerful  Iroquois  leaped  upon  Rend,  inflicted  a  number  of  heavy 
blows,  and  then  tore  off  the  nails  of  his  fingers.  At  night  they  brought  an 
Algonquin  prisoner  to  join  them,  and  obliged  all  three,  by  the  application 
of  fresh  torments,  to  go  through  the  ceremony  of  singing  their  national 
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songs.  According  to  one  of  their  customs,  they  insisted  on  their  narrating 
their  sufferings  and  torturing  each  other  with  pieces  of  ignited  charcoal, 
which  the  Frenchmen  steadily  refused  to  do.  A  council  was  then  held  of 
the  old  men  to  decide  upon  the  final  disposal  of  the  prisoners,  when  it  was 
ordered  that  the  two  Frenchmen  should  be  burnt.  But  the  sister  of  the 
chief  who  had  been  killed  by  M.  Brigeart  intervened,  demanding  that 
Rend  should  be  given  up  to  take  the  place  of  her  deceased  brother,  which, 
after  some  hesitation,  was  accorded.  M.  Brigeart,  however,  was  delivered 
over  for  execution.  During  a  whole  night  the  savage  fiends  tortured  him 
by  applying  fire  to  various  parts  of  his  body.  Tired  of  this,  they  next  cut 
off  his  fingers,  nose,  cheeks,  and  eyebrows,  when,  happily,  a  desperate 
savage  administered  a  fatal  blow  on  the  sufferer’s  head  with  a  tomahawk, 
cut  open  his  chest,  tore  out  his  heart,  and  devoured  it.  Throughout  this 
bloody  execution  the  poor  Frenchman  prayed  without  ceasing  for  his  tor¬ 
mentors.  Rend  and  the  captive  Algonquin  were  spectators  without  ability 
to  succour  their  fellow-prisoner.  Iroquois  women,  and  even  children,  were 
active  and  excited  participators  in  the  cruel  process.  In  the  meantime, 
Du  Fresne,  amongst  the  Mohawks,  was  suffered  to  live  in  captivity. 
During  nine  months  ensuing  he  was  forced  to  accompany  his  captors  on 
short  hunting  expeditions,  and  employed  in  menial  services  similar  to 
those  which  were  exacted  from  Rend.  The  latter  finally'  escaped  in  com¬ 
pany  with  two  other  Frenchmen,  who  had  been  made  prisoners  some  time 
previously,  and  the  three,  after  undergoing  infinite  suffering  and  fatigue, 
made  their  way  to  the  French  settlements,  bringing  accounts  of  what  had 
passed.” 

From  the  foregoing  particulars,  not  unlike  in  kind  and  degree  to  those 
which  had  attended  the  death  of  Brebceuf,  Daniel,  and  others,  twelve  years 
earlier,  when  the  Iroquois  ruined  and  dispersed  the  Huron  tribes  amongst 
whom  they  served  as  missionaries,  we  may  infer  with  what  sentiments  the 
French  host  under  De  Tracy  and  Courcelle  were  now  marching  to  inflict 
chastisement  upon  the  Iroquois  in  their  own  territory. 
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CHAPTER  XVI. 


INTERNAL  AFFAIRS  OF  THE  COLONY— COMMERCE— THE  WEST  INDIAN 
COMPANY  —  AGRICULTURE —  INTRODUCTION  OF  THE  FEUDAL 
SYSTEM— DEPARTURE  OF  DE  TRACY— NOTE  ON  THE  ENGLISH 
COLONIES. 

119.  The  successful  issue  of  the  war  with  the  Iroquois 
left  He  Tracy  at  liberty  to  attend  to  other  impor-  A  D  l66y> 
tant  objects  of  his  mission.  These  related  to  the 
re-organisation  of  the  Supreme  Council,  and  to  the  legula- 
tion  of  all  affairs  affecting  the  internal  government  of  the 
colony,  agriculture,  and  commerce.  Most  of  the  original 
members  of  the  Council  had  been  already  replaced,  and,  on 
its  new  footing,  that  body  proceeded  to  re-enact  former 
prohibitions  respecting  the  liquor  traffic.  To  sell  intoxi¬ 
cating  drinks  to  the  Indians  was  made  a  penal  offence. 

120.  The  commerce  of  the  country,  notwithstanding  the 
recent  change  made  in  taking  it  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
“  Company  of  One  Hundred  Associates,”  had  been,  after 
the  lapse  of  about  one  year,  confided  to  a  new  company 
styled  the  “  West  Indian  Company.”  This  was  chartered 
with  nearly  the  same  privileges  as  the  former  company,  but 
with  a  jurisdiction  more  extensive,  and  including,  as  well 
as  Canada,  all  the  other  transatlantic  regions  over  which 
France  claimed  sovereignty.  They  were  to  import  various 
supplies  required  in  the  colony,  and  to  promote  its  further 
settlement,  receiving,  as  compensation,  the  right  to  carry 
on  the  fur  trade  with  the  natives.  Their  representative  in 
the  colony  was  to  have  a  seat  in  the  Council,  and  prece- 
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dence  next  after  the  Royal  Intendant.  They  were  even  to 
enjoy  the  privilege  of  nominating  councillors  and  judges, 
as  well  as  the  governors  and  intendants  of  the  colony.  But 
it  appears  that  this  last  privilege  reverted  to  the  King, 
who  was  petitioned  by  the  Company  to  reserve  it  until  they 
themselves  should  be  in  a  condition  to  exercise  the  right 
of  nomination.  The  inhabitants,  however,  were  not  to  be 
excluded,  as  formerly,  from  trading  with  the  Indians  and 
amongst  themselves,  except  at  the  Tadoussac  station.  But 
they  were  to  pay  a  duty  of  one-fourth  its  value  upon  the 
purchase  or  capture  of  every  beaver,  and  one-tenth  upon  some 
other  animals,  for  the  Company’s  benefit.  Ten  directors 
in  Paris  regulated  the  general  affairs  of  the  Company.* 
The  West  Indian  Company  continued  in  existence  only  up 
to  the  year  1674,  when  its  charter  was  revoked,  on  the 
ground  that  it  had  not  force  enough  to  secure  and  retain 
for  the  King’s  American  subjects  the  advantages  to  which 
their  courage  and  industry  entitled  them. 

121.  In  conjunction  with  the  Intendant,  M.  Talon,  De 
Tracy  encouraged  agriculture,  mining  explorations,  and 
external  commerce.  In  consequence,  the  colonists  culti¬ 
vated  hemp  and  flax,  and  began  to  manufacture  coarse 
cloths  and  other  domestic  articles.  All  the  common  grains 
were  soon  produced  in  an  abundance  exceeding  the  wants 
of  the  colony.  An  export  trade  was  begun  with  the  West 
Indies  in  dried  fish,  salted  salmon,  eels,  and  oils  extracted 
from  the  sea-wolf,  the  porpoise,  and  the  seal.  Oak  planks 
and  boards,  and  samples  of  different  woods,  were  sent  even 
to  France,  in  proof  that  the  country  could  furnish  products 
serviceable  in  the  royal  dockyards.  At  a  later  date,  resin¬ 
ous  extracts  and  pitch  were  included  among  the  exports. 

122.  In  the  meantime,  while  the  colonists  tilled  their 

In  the  edict  creating  this  Company,  the  King  reserved  “  no  other 
rights  and  dues  than  allegiance  and  homage  to  himself  and  successors.” 
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lands  in  tlieir  new  state  of  freedom  from  the  predatory  in¬ 
roads  of  the  Iroquois,  the  population  steadily  increased. 
Wives  for  the  male  inhabitants  were  brought  over  from 
France,  and  many  of  the  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  Carig- 
nan  Regiment  married  and  settled  on  the  lands.  Alto¬ 
gether,  the  colony  entered  upon  a  condition  of  prosperity  it 
had  never  known  before.  Canada  now  was  no  longer  the 
country  of  “  horrors  and  cold,”*  such  as  it  had  been  called 
in  former  years.  The  number  of  inhabitants  soon  became 
the  double  of  what  it  had  been  a  few  years  before ;  and 
they  could  now  without  apprehension  extend  themselves 
over  the  country,  instead  of  being  hindered  by  feais  of  the 
Iroquois  from  cultivating  the  soil  even  within  reach  of  the 
cannon  of  the  forts. 

123.  In  regard  to  the  tenure  of  lands  and  the  adminis¬ 
tration  of  the  law,  the  customs  of  the  mother  country  f 
were  permanently  introduced.  The  military  officers  and 
other  persons  of  good  family  received  grants  of  land  as 
seignieurics,  upon  which,  under  the  denomination  of  censi- 
taires,  the  soldiers  and  others  were  encouraged  to  settle. 
This  was  part  of  the  feudal  system,  the  only  mode  of 
occupying  the  land  and  of  social  existence  known  to  the 
French. 

Registers  of  births  and  marriages  had  begun  to  be  kept 
as  early  as  the  year  1621,  and  still  continued  in  Quebec. 
The  colony  now  had  assumed  another  phase  of  existence  in 
regard  to  all  its  affairs;  and,  although  many  future  re¬ 
verses  were  in  store  for  it,  had  taken  root  and  become 
established  permanently  on  its  foundations. 

M.  de  Tracy  having  successfully  accomplished  the  objects 
of  his  mission,  took  his  departure  for  France  in  the  autumn 

of  1667. 

*  Relation  of  1667,  p.  2. 

Particularly  the  system  called  Coutuius  dc  Paris. 
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Note  on  the  English  Colonies. — 111  the  text  mention  has  been  made 
of  some  communications  between  M.  de  Tracy  and  the  English  colonists 
on  the  Hudson.  As  Canada  grew  in  population  and  resources  it  will  be 
seen  that  the  intercourse  with  the  neighbouring  European  colonies  in¬ 
creased,  and  that  the  causes  which  have  been  already  referred  to  in  this 
history  brought  about  unfriendly  relations.  It  will  be  well,  therefore,  for 
the  learner  to  become  acquainted  with  the  following  brief  outline  of  the 
origin  and  progress  of  those  other  colonies  up  to  the  time  when  De  Tracy’s 
mission  in  Canada  came  to  an  end. 

As  early  as  1606,  James  River  was  discovered  by  the  English  ;  and, 
next  year,  the  first  English  colony,  that  of  Virginia,  founded  in  the  New 
W orld.  In  1 609,  II envy  Hudson,  in  the  Dutch  service,  navigated  the  Hudson 
River,  which  led  to  the  first  Dutch  settlements  in  New  York,  subsequently 
ceded  to  the  English.  In  1614  and  following  years,  settlements  began  to 
be  formed  at  various  points  of  the  coast  of  New  England.  In  1620,  the 
Puritans  of  England  established  themselves  on  the  coast  of  Massachusetts. 

In  1623,  the  colony  of  New  Jersey  was  begun,  but  did  not  attain  to 
much  strength  until  the  founding  of  Elizabeth  Town  in  1664. 

Between  1623  and  1670  various  other  settlements  were  established,  in¬ 
cluding  those  in  New  Hampshire,  Maryland,  Connecticut,  Rhode  Island , 
Vermont,  South  Carolina,  and  Pennsylvania. 

These  colonies,  during  a  long  period  called  by  the  English  themselves 
the  American  “Plantations,”  for  the  most  part  increased  much  more 
rapidly  than  those  of  France  in  Canada  and  Acadia.  They  were  ruled  by 
Governors  and  Councils  deriving  their  authority  from  the  sovereigns  of 
England,  either  directly  or  indirectly,  through  corporations  and  leading 
persons  employed  to  promote  their  settlement. 

At  times,  when  war  broke  out  in  Europe  between  France  and  England, 
their  respective  colonies  in  America  usually  took  part  against  each  other. 
They  had,  besides,  local  causes  of  hostility,  growing  out  of  jealousy  and 
questions  about  boundaries  and  traffic  with  the  Indian  tribes.  During 
about  a  century  from  the  days  of  De  Tracy,  the  soldiers  and  sailors  of  the 
two  mother  countries  were  from  time  to  time  dispatched  to  co-operate 
with  their  respective  colonies  against  each  other,  until,  in  1763,  the  autho¬ 
rity  of  France  in  North  America  was  superseded  by  that  of  England. 
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CHAPTEK  XVII. 


THE  GOVERNOR,  DE  COURCELLE— CAUSES  OF  TROUBLE  AMONG  THE 
INDIAN  TRIBES  OF  THE  WEST— THE  GOVERNOR’S  EXPEDITION  TO 
THE  NORTH  SHORE  OF  LAKE  ONTARIO— RECALL  OF  DE  COURCELLE 

_ CHARACTER  OF  DE  COURCELLE — DEATH  OF  MADAME  DE  LA 

PELTRIE  AND  OF  MARIE  DE  L’lNCARNATION — THEIR  CHARACTERS 
- TALON — COLBERT. 


124.  M.  de  Courcelle,  who  had  been  appointed  Gover¬ 
nor  under  De  Tracy  in  1665,  continued  m  office  i667_72 
until  the  year  1672.  He  was  not  only  an  in¬ 
trepid  soldier  but  a  man  of  remarkable  sagacity  and  con¬ 
siderable  aptitude  for  government.  Under  him,  and  the  in¬ 
defatigable  Intendant,  Talon— whom,  however,  the  Gover¬ 
nor  did  not  always  support  in  efforts  to  further  agriculture 
and  commerce — the  resources  of  the  colony  continued  to 
increase  rapidly.  Courcelle  was  also  strictly  impartial  in 
administering  justice,  even  in  cases  when  his  own  com¬ 
patriots  suffered  severely  by  his  decisions."'  The  Indian 
tribes  entertained  a  high  sense  of  his  qualities,  it  being 
generally  known  amongst  them  that  he  had  been  a  chief 
agent  in  the  decisive  operations  against  the  Iroquois  in 
1666.  It  happened  since  that  period,  that  members 
belonging  to  several  of  the  Iroquois  nations  during  the 
interval  of  peace  frequently  hunted  amicably  in  the  same 

*  On  one  occasion,  a  murder  had  been  committed,  accompanied  with 
robbery,  by  three  Frenchmen.  The  Governor  promptly  had  the  criminals 
brought  before  him,  along  with  the  relations  and  friends  of  the  deceased, 
and  guilt  being  clearly  proved,  caused  the  murderers  to  be  put  to  death  in 
their  presence. 
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legions  with  the  Ottawas  and  several  other  tribes  on  the 
borders  of  the  great  lakes.  From  occasional  encroach¬ 
ments,  however,  they  soon  fell  into  aggressions  upon  In¬ 
dians  with  whom  the  French  had  established  friendly 
lelations.  On  one  occasion,  the  Senecas  (Sonnontouans) 
committed  depredations  in  the  hunting-grounds  of  the 
Pouteoutamies.  rI  his  caused  the  tribes  of  adjacent  regions 
to  unite  in  attacking  and  driving  away  all  Iroquois  liunt- 
ing  parties,  including  those  of  the  Five  Nations  who  had 
taken  no  part  with  the  Senecas.  The  result  was  a  general 
ferment  among  the  savages,  endangering  the  safety  of 
many  Frenchmen  engaged  in  trade  in  those  remote  jiarts. 
An  appeal  was  made  to  the  Governor,  who  decided  that 
the  Senecas  should  make  reparation  and  restore  the  cap¬ 
tives  they  had  taken.  But  the  Senecas,  although  aware  of 
the  chastisement  of  the  Mohawks,  contemned  the  wishes 
and  menaces  of  the  French,  and  returned  only  a  few  of 
their  captives,  without  offering  further  reparation.  They 
were  emboldened  by  their  own  numbers,  the  distance  of 
their .  settlements  from  the  French  headquarters,  and 
especially  by  the  supposed  impossibility  of  transporting 
soldiers  and  munitions  of  war  through  the  rapids  above 
Montreal.  M.  de  Courcelle  saw  the  necessity  of  con¬ 
vincing  the  Senecas  that  their  villages  were  not  beyond 
the  reach  of  F 'ranch  valour,  and  instantly  took  steps  to 
a.d.  1670.  Prove  Under  the  direction  of  Intendant 

Talon,  a  flat-bottomed  vessel  was  prepared  for 
transporting  provisions  and  ammunition,  and  also  thirteen 
canoes.  In  these  he  embarked  with  a  body  of  picked 
soldieis,  and,  after  surmounting  the  difficulties  attendant 
upon  an  ascent  up  the  river,  made  his  appearance  at  a  spot 
named  Rente,  on  Lake  Ontario.  Thence  it  was  easy  to 
cross  the  lake,  and  to  make  a  descent  upon  the  villages  of 
the  Senecas. 
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De  Courcelle,  however,  contented  himself  with  causing 
an  intimation  to  reach  them  to  the  effect  that,  unless  they 
refrained  from  aggressions,  he  would  lead  an  adequate 
force  against  them  and  deal  with  them  as  had  been  done 
with  the  Mohawks  a  few  years  before.  The  astonished 
Senecas  at  once  complied  with  all  his  demands,  and  thus 
De  Courcelle,  by  his  energy  and  forethought,  maintained 
the  prestige  of  the  French  and  prevented  the  outbreak  of  a 
general  war. 

The  health  of  the  Governor  was  injured  by  fatigue  and 
by  the  hardships  he  encountered  upon  this  his  last  expe¬ 
dition,  and  he  demanded  his  recall.  Accordingly,  M.  de 
Frontenac,  one  of  the  most  remarkable  men  of  those  times, 
was  appointed  Governor  hy  the  court  of  h  ranee  on  the 
7th  April  1672.  On  the  12th  of  September  following,  De 
Courcelle,  accompanied  by  the  Intendant,  Talon,  embarked 
for  France. 

125.  The  character  of  Courcelle  has  been  generally  de¬ 
scribed  in  the  preceding  article.  He  was  sincerely  esteemed 
by  the  colonists,  and  his  departure,  which  occurred  at  a 
critical  period,  was  much  deplored. 

126.  The  loss  to  the  colony  of  two  such  faithful  pro¬ 
moters  of  its  interests  as  M.  de  Courcelle  and  Talon  had 
proved  themselves  to  be,  was  all  the  more  acutely  felt  be¬ 
cause  it  followed  closely  upon  the  removal  of  two  other 
persons,  who,  in  another  sphere,  had  been  its  most  constant 
and  most  zealous  friends.  The  first  of  these  was  Madame 
de  la  Peltrie,  who,  more  than  thirty  years  before,  had 
come  to  found  the  Ursuline  Convent  at  Quebec,  and  who 
died  in  November  1671.  The  other  was  Marie  Guy  art, 
the  first  Superior  of  that  noted  institution,  and  who,  in 
the  religious  annals  of  the  colony,  is  known  hy  the 
name  of  “La  Mere  Marie  de  T Incarnation.”  Madame  de 
la  Peltrie  had  cast  behind  her  all  the  attractions  of  a 
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life  of  ease,  luxury,  and  refinement  at  an  early  age,  and 
had  come  to  Canada  to  devote  her  exertions  and  consider¬ 
able  fortune  to  the  object  of  providing  education  and  re¬ 
ligious  training  for  the  young  females  of  the  country, 
French  and  Indian  *  The  coadjutor  of  Madame  de  la 
Peltrie,  Marie  de  lTncarnation,  was  of  humbler  origin,  but 
very  highly  gifted  in  regard  to  the  qualities  needed  in 
carrying  on  such  a  work  in  those  times.  Her  co-religionists, 
to  this  day,  cherish  her  memory  with  profound  veneration. 
She  was  as  remarkable  for  tact,  perseverance,  and  indomit¬ 
able  courage,  as  for  religious  zeal  and  devotion.  Her  in¬ 
tellectual  abilities  were  also  of  a  very  high  order,  and  were 
united,  in  their  exercise,  with  excellent  sense,  shrewdness 
in  business  matters,  and  extraordinary  force  of  character. 
The  French  Canadian  writer,  Ferland,  thus  describes  her : 
— “Her  soul,  strong  and  great,  seemed  to  elevate  itself 
naturally  above  the  miseries  which  assailed  the  infant 
colony.  At  a  time  when  most  people  were  fearing  that 
the  French  would  be  forced  to  quit  the  colony,  she  quietly 
pursued  her  work  and  the  study  of  the  language  of  the 
Hurons,  in  order  to  be  useful  to  the  young  girls  of  those 
savages,  allowing  herself  to  be  neither  hindered  by  fear  nor 
carried  away  by  enthusiasm.  She  wrote  a  prodigious 
number  of  letters.  One  is  astounded  to  find  in  her  com¬ 
positions  an  accuracy  of  perception  and  of  style,  and  a 
solidity  of  judgment,  which  inspire  a  lofty  opinion  of  this 
truly  superior  woman.  Equally  skilful  in  the  use  of  the 
needle,  the  scissors,  and  the  pen,  she  was  also  qualified  to 
oversee  all  the  work  connected  with  the  construction  of  the 

*  She  was  married  at  an  early  age  to  M.  de  la  Peltrie,  and  left  a  widow 
at  twenty-two.  She  is  reported  to  have  been  a  lady  of  refined  manners 
and  tastes,  and  of  great  personal  beauty.  The  opposition  which  her  rela¬ 
tives  in  France  made  to  her  project  has  been  adverted  to  in  a  former 
note  (p.  106). 
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buildings,  inside  and  out.  She  was  charged  with  all  the 
affairs  of  the  convent.  She  learned  the  two  native  lan¬ 
guages,  Huron  and  Algonquin.  She  composed,  for  the 
use  of  the  Ursuline  teachers,  a  dictionary,  sacred  history, 
catechism,  and  a  collection  of  prayers  in  the  Algonquin,  as 
well  as  vocabularies  and  catechisms  in  the  Huron  and 
Iroquois  languages.  Her  letters  and  meditations  were 
printed  in  France  after  her  death."  Her  compositions  and 
letters  contained,  from  time  to  time,  information  relative  to 
the  state  and  progress  of  the  colony,  including  notices  of  the 
governors,  nearly  all  of  whom  were  in  the  habit  of  paying 
visits  of  courtesy  to  the  Superior  of  the  Ursuline  Convent. 

The  virtues  and  character  of  the  foundress,  Madame  de 
la  Peltrie,  and  of  the  first  Superior  of  the  institution,  un¬ 
doubtedly  exercised  a  powerful  influence  upon  the  disposi¬ 
tions  and  manners  of  the  colonists — directly  upon  those  of 
the  females,  indirectly  upon  the  inhabitants  at  large* 

127.  Talon,  who  quitted  Canada  at  the  same  time  as 
Governor  Courcelle,  was  a  man  of  very  great  abilities,  and 
rendered  great  services  to  the  colony.  His  office  of  Royal 
Intendant  placed  him,  under  the  constitution  of  1663,  in 
charge  of  the  police,  finance,  and  administration  of  justice. 
His  letters  and  reports  to  the  French  minister  at  Paris 
( Colbert )  furnish  many  instructive  details  respecting  the 
colony.  These  prove  that  he,  like  Champlain,  saw  clearly 
what  measures  were  requisite  for  building  up  the  colony  on 
substantial  foundations.  He  urged  the  minister  to  concern 
himself  in  promoting  the  welfare  of  Canada,  by  which,  he 
said,  he  would  consult  his  own  glory.  He  advised  freeing 

*  The  “  History  of  the  Ursuliues  of  Quebec  ”  furnishes  lists  of  names  of 
the  girls  educated  there.  From  the  early  days  of  the  colony  up  to  the 
present,  the  establishment  has  been  a  principal  means  of  education  to 
young  women  belonging  to  the  better  classes  of  society  in  Canada.  The 
establishments  founded  by  Madame  Bourgeois  performed  the  same  offices 
in  Montreal. 
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the  inhabitants  from  restrictions  in  regard  to  commerce, 
especially  from  the  hands  of  commercial  companies,  who 
would  care  only  for  their  own  gains,  tie  devoted  his 
attention  to  the  most  minute  details  relating  to  agriculture 
and  to  the  industrial  occupations  of  the  colonists — of  whom 
he  boastfully  remarks,  in  one  of  his  letters,  that  his  “peasants 
of  New  France  could  clothe  themselves  from  head  to  foot 
with  apparel  of  their  own  manufacture.”* 

He  encouraged  the  manufacture  of  salt  and  potash, 
and  the  building  of  ships,  and  sent  different  kinds  of 
wood  and  of  extracts  to  France,  to  show  that  the  King’s 
dockyards  could  be  supplied  from  Canada.  The  cultiva¬ 
tion  of  flax  and  hemp  was  also  promoted  by  him.  Talon 
proposed  expeditions  for  extending  the  boundaries  of  New 
Fiance  northward  and  westward,  and  which  subsequently 
resulted  in  the  discovery,  by  an  overland  route,  of  the  North 
Sea  (. Hudson  s  Bay) ,  as  also  of  the  river  Mississippi  and 
its  tributaries. 

Among  other  useful  projects  encouraged  by  the  personal 
exeitions  of  Talon,  were  the  exploration  and  opening  of 
mines  as  a  source  of  industrial  occupation  to  the  people 
and  profit  to  the  colony ;  but,  although  the  iron  of  Three 
Rivers  was  abundant,  of  good  quality,  and  easily  worked, 
many  years  elapsed  before  the  sagacious  Intendant’s  scheme 
met  with  any  favour  in  the  mother  country.  He  pro¬ 
jected  better  plans  of  dividing  the  country  into  fiefs  or 
seigniories,  and  of  providing  for  the  people  the  means  of 
access  to  justice  in  all  civil  cases  at  little  cost  and  without 
delay  or  uncertainty. 


Up  to  this  period  nearly  all  kinds  of  manufactures  were  forbidden  in 
the  colony,  and  the  inhabitants  required  to  depend  almost  exclusively  upon 
articles,  even  of  clothing  and  for  domestic  use,  imported  from  France. 
About  this  time  some  of  the  restrictions  relative  to  linen  and  fabrics  of 
other  materials  were  removed. 
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Talon  has  been  styled  the  Colbert  of  Canada.  Colbert 
was  the  most  enlightened  statesman  of  France  at  that  period, 
and  combined  within  himself  most  of  the  qualifications 
of  his  predecessors,  Richelieu  and  Mazarin,  the  chief  ad¬ 
visers  of  Louis  XIII.  and  Louis  XIV.  He  was  distinguished, 
besides,  by  greater  personal  integrity  than  those  personages 
possessed.  In  fact,  Colbert  may  be  esteemed  the  principal 
instrument  of  the  greatness  attained  by  France  under  Louis 
XlV./iotwithstanding  the  extremely  despotic  character  and 
personal  profligacy  of  this  King^  Talon,  on  a  smaller  scale, 
in  Canada,  by  his  wonderful  energy  and  ability,  effected 
results  of  a  similar  nature  to  those  produced  by  Colbert  in 
France,  especially  in  procuring  that  all  the  institutions  of 
the  country  and  all  authority  should  centre  in  the  King. 
He  also  was  the  principal  means  of  establishing  in  Canada 
the  general  system  of  management  of  affairs,  political, 
civil,  and  commercial,  which  prevailed  up  to  the  time 
when  the  colony  was  finally  severed  from  the  mother 
country.  Even  the  warlike  disposition  which  the  French 
Canadians  displayed  subsequently  to  bis  days  was  mainly 
sustained  by  the  arrangements  introduced  by  Talon,  and 
which  secured  a  succession  of  military  Seignieurs  —  those 
of  Portneuf,  Becancour,  Sorel,  Chambly,  and  others — whose 
names  are  noted  in  the  struggles  of  the  colony.  To  what 
has  already  been  said  in  commendation  of  this  remarkable 
man,  it  may  be  added,  that  he  was  well  versed  in  philosophy 
and  learning,  and  that  he  was  loyal  and  honest.  Had  his  suc¬ 
cessors  been  equally  gifted  and  capable,  as  well  as  equally 
honourable  in  the  management  of  affairs  confided  to  them 
as  Intendants,  it  may  be  conjectured  that  the  resources  and 
progress  of  the  colony  in  all  respects  would  have  been  very 
much  greater  than  they  were  found  to  be  at  the  close  of 
another  century.  Not  long  after  Talon’s  departure  for 
France,  where  he  continued  to  promote  the  interests  of 
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Canada,  his  nephew,  M.  Perrot,  became  Governor  or  Com¬ 
mandant  of  the  Island  of  Montreal. 

The  colony,  under  the  auspices  of  M.  de  Courcelle,  and 
especially  of  Talon,  had  made  very  considerable  progress. 
Between  the  years  1665  and  1670,  the  European  population 
had  increased  from  about  three  thousand  to  upwards  of 
six  thousand  souls*  Talon  had  gone  on  a  visit  to  France 
in  1668,  and  when  he  returned  in  1670  he  had  brought 
out  six  Recollets,  whose  arrival  occasioned  great  joy  among 
the  people,  with  whom  the  religious  persons  of  that  order 
were  favourites.  Many  gentlemen,  also,  with  officers  and 
soldiers  of  the  Carignan  Regiment,  came  in  the  same  year 
to  occupy  seigniories  and  lands  granted  to  them  on  the 
banks  of  the  St  Lawrence.  There  were  at  this  time  more 
than  a  hundred  scholars  taught  by  the  Jesuits  in  their 
college  at  Quebec,  including  both  French  and  Indians.! 

Quebec  had  already  begun  to  be  styled  a  city ,  including 
numerous  religious  edifices,  as  well  as  groups  of  houses  of 
stone  and  wood  occupied  by  the  French,  and  the  cabins 
or  wigwams  of  Indians,  J  located  within  reach  of  protection 
from  the  principal  structure,  Fort  St  Louis.  In  Villa 


*  In  the  year  1670-71  the  births  of  nearly  seven  hundred  infants  were 
registered  at  Quebec. 

f  As  regards  the  results  of  efforts  made  to  train  and  instruct  the  Indian 
children,  it  is  recorded  that  they  were,  on  the  whole,  unsatisfactory.  The 
King  of  France  repeatedly  sent  out  directions  to  spare  no  pains  in  reducing 
the  savages  to  the  French  habits  and  modes  of  life  ;  but  all  that  could  be 
done,  whether  for  children  or  adults,  failed  to  effect  any  permanent  change 
in  their  tastes  and  disposition,  or  to  wean  them  from  their  preference  for 
forest  life.  On  the  other  hand,  many  French  went  to  take  up  their 
quarters  among  the  savages,  and  adopted  their  wild  ways  of  living. 

I  The  Indians  here  referred  to  were  mostly  Hurons,  the  relics  of  the 
dispersed  Huron  nation  that  had  taken  refuge  in  Quebec.  About  the 
period  indicated  in  the  text  they  were  all  removed  to  St  Foye,  westward 
of  the  city.  Some  years  later,  about  1674  or  1675,  they  were  again  removed, 
and  settled  about  nine  miles  north  of  the  city  at  Lorette,  where  their  de¬ 
scendants  are  still  to  be  seen. 
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Marie  (Montreal)  there  were  about  seven  hundred  Euro¬ 
pean  inhabitants,  and  the  place  began  to  be  laid  out 
into  streets  within  a  space  surrounded  by  a  sort  of 
wall  and  of  quadrangular  shape.  M.  Perrot,  Talons 
nephew,  had  been  appointed  Commandant  by  the  Semi¬ 
nary  of  St  Sulpice,  who  had  jurisdiction  over  the  Island  of 
Montreal. 

About  this  time  a  number  of  converted  Iroquois  migrated 
to  Canada,  and  were  located,  at  first,  on  lands  at  La  Prairie. 
Subsequently,  as  it  was  found  that  the  soil  and  aspect  were 
unsuited  to  the  cultivation  of  their  principal  article  of 
food,  maize ,  they  were  moved  to  Sault  St  Louis  ( Caugli - 
nawacga),  and  lands  assigned  them,  which  are  occupied  by 
their  descendants  to  this  day. 

But,  as  an  offset  to  the  general  conditions  which  favoured 
the  welfare  of  the  colony,  the  inhabitants,  both  French  and 
Indians,  were  troubled  with  maladies  which  proved  fatal 
to  many.  Scurvy  ( mal-de-terre )  not  unfrequently  affected 
the  settlers,  and  particularly  the  soldiers  in  garrison,  as 
well  as  the  aborigines.  One  of  the  most  dreadful  scourges 
of  those  times  was  the  small-pox.  The  art  of  vaccination 
was  then  unknown,*  so  that  even  in  Europe  the  small-pox 
was  often  prevalent,  unchecked,  and  carried  off  its  victims, 
both  rich  and  poor.  In  North  America  the  native  tribes 
suffered  greatly  from  this  disease.  The  years  1669  and 
1670  were  remarkable  for  its  prevalence  among  the  western 
Indians  and  the  Iroquois,  as  well  as  the  Canadian  savages. 
The  latter  fell  victims  to  it  in  such  numbers  that  soon 

*  The  discovery  of  vaccination  by  Dr  Jenner  was  not  made  until  about 
1776,  and  the  value  of  it  not  recognised  generally  for  many  years  after  that 
time."  The  small-pox  had  proved  fatal  to  members  of  many  royal  and 
noble  families  in  Europe  during  the  previous  century,  besides  carrying 
off  multitudes  of  people.  Count  Platoff,  the  Cossack  chief,  said  to  Di 
Jenner  in  1814 — “Sir,  you  have  extinguished  the  most  pestilential  dis¬ 
order  that  ever  appeared  on  the  banks  of  the  Don. 
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afterwards  the  settlement  at  Sillery  was  nearly  depopulated, 
and  Tadoussac,  for  a  time,  quite  deserted. 

It  was  also  about  this  time  that  the  Iroquois  began  to 
establish,  on  a  considerable  scale,  a  regular  traffic  with  the 
northern  and  western  Indians,  in  such  manner  as  to  draw 
off  the  trade  in  skins  from  the  route  of  the  Lower  St 
Lawu’ence,  and  so  as  to  make  themselves  the  channel  of 
communication  with  the  traders  of  the  English  colonies, 
who  paid  higher  prices  than  the  French.  De  Courcelle, 
foreseeing  that  Canadian  commerce  with  the  western  tribes 
would  be  ruined  in  that  way,  undertook  the  expedition  to 
the  north  shore  of  Ontario  in  order  to  menace  the  Senecas, 
as  has  been  already  described.  The  same  cause  led  that 
Governor  to  project  the  establishment  of  a  fort  and  military 
station  at  Cataracoui  (Kingston) ,  which  was  afterwards 
built  by  his  successor,  and  called  Fort  Frontenctc.  This 
proceeding,  of  course,  displeased  the  people  of  the  cantons, 
as  being  calculated  to  defeat  their  plans,  and  to  intercept 
the  northern  Indians  bringing  in  the  spoils  of  the  chase  * 

*  It  was  during  the  governorship  of  De  Courcelle  that  Charles  II.  of 
England  granted  the  original  charter  of  the  Hudson's  Bay  Company,  viz., 
in  1669.  That  Company  thus  acquired  the  right  to  traffic  over  all  the 
territory  bordering  upon  Hudson’s  Bay. 

In  June  1672,  an  exploring  party,  dispatched  by  the  indefatigable 
Talon  by  the  way  of  Tadoussac,  the  Saguenay,  and  Lake  St  John’s,  succeeded 
in  reaching  the  southern  coast  of  that  bay,  then  called  by  the  French  “The 
North  Sea.” 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 


COUNT  FRONTENAC,  GOVERNOR— DISSENSIONS— ARBITRARY  PROCEED¬ 
INGS  OF  THE  GOVERNOR— APPEAL  TO  THE  COURT  OF  FRANCE— 
FRONTENAC’S  ABILITY — FORT  FRONTENAC  —  LA  SALLE  MAR¬ 
QUETTE  AND  JOLIET— DISCOVERY  OF  THE  MISSISSIPPI— NEGOTIA¬ 
TIONS  WITH  THE  IROQUOIS  —  LA  SALLE’S  PROCEEDINGS  THE 
COUREURS  DES  BOIS— DISSENSIONS  CONTINUED— RECALL  OF  THE 
GOVERNOR  AND  INTENDANT — POPULATION  OF  THE  COLONY- 
AGRICULTURAL  RESOURCES— EXPORTS— ECCLESIASTICAL  AFFAIRS 

_ LAVAL,  FIRST  BISHOP  OF  QUEBEC,  AND  THE  RECOLLETS  LA 

SALLE. 

128.  The  successor  of  De  Courcelle,  Count  Louis  de 
Buade  Frontenac,  had  served  more  than  thirty  years  in  the 
armies  of  France  before  he  became  Governor  of  Canada. 
In  conjunction  with  many  brilliant  qualities,  which  fitted 
him  for  exercising  a  strong  personal  influence  upon  the 
inhabitants,  and  especially  the  savages  placed  under  his 
rule,  Frontenac  had  a  haughty  spirit  and  manner,  and  a 
temper  which  brought  him  often  into  collision  with  the 
other  officials.  On  the  retirement  of  Talon,  Laval  also 
being  absent  in  France  for  a  time,  the  new  Governor 
claimed  and  exercised  nearly  all  the  powers  of  the  Supreme 
Council.  But  when  a  successor,  M.  Duchesneau,  came  to 
occupy  Talon’s  place,  and  when  Laval  returned,  Frontenac’s 
pretensions  were  resisted  by  those  functionaries,  and  the 
consequence  was  a  state  of  dissension  which  endured 
throughout  the  period  of  his  administration. 

129.  The  subjects  of  dispute  were  the  relative  powers  of 
the  Governor,  Bishop,  and  Intendant  ;  also  the  liquor 
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traffic,  and,  finally,  the  recourse  to  arbitrary  measures  by 
the  Governor  from  time  to  time.  The  Governor  claimed 
the  right  to  exercise  nearly  all  the  functions,  which,  by 
express  authority  of  the  court  of  France,  belonged  to  the 
Intendant’s  office.  As  regards  the  Bishop  and  clergy, 
Frontenac  seems  to  have  repudiated  altogether  their  title  to 
concern  themselves  in  civil  affairs.  And  in  regard  to  the 
liquor  traffic,  the  evils  of  which  were  represented  to  have 
reached  to  a  fearful  pitch,  Frontenac  accused  his  opponents 
of  exaggerating  those  evils  from  selfish  motives,  and  for  the 
purpose  of  obtaining  an  increase  to  their  own  power  and 
influence.  The  Governor,  on  the  other  hand,  was  charged 
with  acquiescing  in,  and  even  profiting  by,  those  abuses. 

In  course  of  these  dissensions,  Frontenac  became  more 
and  more  despotic.  Several  of  the  members  were  banished. 
Perrot,  the  Commandant  at  Montreal,  was  arrested  and  sent 
to  France,  after  suffering  a  year’s  imprisonment  at  Quebec. 
A  priest,  also,  named  Fenelon,  was  banished  to  France.* 

130.  These  various  causes  of  strife  between  the  local 
authorities  were  referred  to  the  court  of  France,  and  the 
Bishop  himself  went  to  sustain  his  own  side. 

Frontenac,  however,  had  influential  friends,  and  there 
existed,  besides,  on  the  part  of  Colbert,  the  King’s  minister, 
a  disposition  to  diminish  the  influence  of  the  clergy  in  all 
save  religious  affairs.  FronteUac  was  therefore  to  some 
extent  sustained,  and  Laval  failed  to  procure  the  decided 
prohibition  of  the  liquor  traffic  which  he  desired.  But, 

*  This  M.  Perrot,  who  has  been  mentioned  as  being  the  nephew  of  Talon, 
was  charged  with  having  insulted  an  officer  of  Frontenac,  named  Bizard. 
Perrot  was  subsequently,  in  1684,  sent  out  to  Acadia  in  the  capacity  of 
Governor  there.  There  was  another  Perrot — Nicholas  Perrot — a  celebrated 
Canadian  traveller,  remarkable  for  his  address  in  dealing  with  the  western 
savages,  and  who  rendered  great  services  to  Canada  in  the  way  of  inducing 
them  to  remain  peaceable.  He  flourished  during  about  forty  years  from 
1663  or  1664. 
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notwithstanding  the  imperfect  satisfaction  which  resulted 
to  Frontenac’s  opponents  from  their  appeal,  he  did  not 
escape  blame.  Colbert  announced  to  him  that,  although  it 
was  his  place  to  take  precedence  of  members  of  the  Supreme 
Council,  yet  it  was  his  duty  merely  to  preside  and  to  sub¬ 
mit  matters  to  be  deliberated  upon  and  decided  by  the 
body.  The  Intendant’s  powers  were  even  enlarged,  the 
banished  members  of  Council,  excepting  one  who  had  died, 
were  replaced,  and  the  Governor,  in  general  terms,  rebuked 
for  his  arbitrary  proceedings. 

The  dissensions  were  not  brought  to  an  end  by  the  appeal 
made  to  France  ;  for  the  enmity  between  the  Governor  and 
Duchesneau  continued  until  both  were  subsequently  re¬ 
called,  and  the  Bishop  made  a  second  voyage  to  France, 
in  order  to  procure  a  settlement  more  to  his  satisfaction 
of  the  vexed  liquor  traffic  question.* 

131.  Apart  from  the  failings  of  character  indicated  in 
the  preceding  article,  Frontenac  showed  great  ability  in  the 
discharge  of  the  duties  of  his  office.  Immediately  after  his 
arrival  in  1672,  he  took  in  hand  the  prosecution  of  plans 
devised  by  his  predecessor  De  Courcelle,  and  by  Talon. 


*  In  1676  orders  were  sent  to  Frontenac  to  investigate  particularly  the 
alleged  evils  of  the  liquor  traffic,  with  the  assistance  of  twenty-four  persons 
chosen  from  the  inhabitants  ;  but  he  was  directed,  at  the  same  time,  not  to 
allow  the  action  of  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  to  take  the  place  of  the 
King’s  in  a  matter  stated  to  be  one  of  police,  and  of  a  civil  nature.  The 
majority  of  the  twenty-four  persons  declared  in  favour  of  continuing  the 
traffic  on  the  grounds  of  necessity,  since  otherwise  all  the  traffic  of  the  In¬ 
dians  would  go  to  the  English  and  Dutch.  A  report  to  this  effect  was 
drawn  up  and  sent  to  France,  upon  which,  Laval  being  then  in  Paris,  the 
whole  question  was  referred  to  the  Archbishop  of  Paris  and  another 
ecclesiastic.  The  final  result  was,  that  orders  were  sent  out  to  Canada 
prohibiting  the  French  from  carrying  liquor  to  the  woods  or  to  the  habi¬ 
tations  of  the  Indians.  Laval  could  effect  no  more,  and  after  occupying 
himself  about  two  years  in  accomplishing  that  much,  he  returned  to 
Quebec,  where  he  and  his  clergy  continued  strenuously  to  oppose  the 
practices  of  which  they  had  complained. 
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The  former  had,  as  already  mentioned,  proposed  the  con¬ 
struction  of  fortifications  at  Cataracoui.  Frontenac,  per¬ 
ceiving  the  wisdom  of  that  design,  set  about  its  execution. 
Batteaux,  canoes,  artillery,  ammunition,  and  all  requisite 
supplies  were  forwarded  to  the  place  in  the  summer  of  1673, 
along  with  four  hundred  men  to  construct  the  works  and 
form  the  garrison  of  the  post.  In  the  .course  of  a  week  the 
place  was  made  fit  for  occupation,  and  about  twenty  acres 
of  contiguous  land  enclosed  for  cultivation. 

The  plans  for  intercepting  the  traffic  of  the  northern 
tribes  included  the  building  of  a  barque  to  navigate  the 
lake,  as  well  as  the  construction  of  another  fort  at  Niagara 
In  these  undertakings  Frontenac  had  the  aid  of  a  very 
useful  coadjutor,  M.  la  Salle* 

132.  Frontenac  concerned  himself  in  furthering  another 
important  project  which  had  been  recommended  by  M. 
Talon,  namely,  the  exploration  of  the  great  river,  which  the 
Western  Indians  reported  as  running  southward  from  the 
region  of  the  great  lakes.  Louis  Joliet ,  an  enterprising 
merchant  of  Quebec,  was  deputed  to  conduct  a  party  on 
this  service.  He  first  went,  with  five  Frenchmen  and  a 
priest  named  Marquette ,  to  Michilimakinac , f  in  December 
1672.  Early  in  the  spring  they  made  for  the  country  of 
the  Illinois,  and  passed  by  the  way  of  Fox  River  and  the 
Wisconsin ,  into  the  Mississippi,  which  they  reached  on 
June  17,  1673.  They  then  descended  the  Mississippi  as 
far  as  the  confluence  of  the  river  Arkansas, \  but  returned 

*  See  the  sketch  of  this  enterprising  man  given  in  Article  1 39. 

1  Michilimakinac  at  the  straits  between  Lakes  Michigan  and  Huron. 

+  The  immediate  cause  of  their  turning  back,  after  going  so  far  south  as 
to  arrive  in  lat.  33°,  was  their  inability  to  make  any  further  use  of  Mar¬ 
quette’s  knowledge  of  the  Indian  dialects,  which  had  hitherto  served 
their  purposes  in  holding  intercourse  with  the  scattered  tribes  along  the 
banks  of  the  river. 

The  earlier  French  writers,  Charlevoix,  La  Potherie,  &c.,  and  their 
numerous  copyists,  who  have  related  the  discovery  of  the  Mississippi,  de- 
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to  winter  at  St  Francois  Xavier,  a  French  missionary 
station  south  of  the  “  Bciie  du  Puants,”  on  the  west  of  Lake 
Michigan. 

Thus  was  made  the  first  discovery  by  Europeans  of  the 
o-reat  river  Mississippi.  Joliet  separated  from  Marquette 
in  the  spring  of  1674  ,  and,  after  an  eventful  and  dangerous 
journey,  in  course  of  which,  at  the  rapids  above  Montreal, 
he  lost  his  papers  and  almost  his  life,  reached  Quebec. 
His  report  to  Frontenac  was  transmitted  to  Colbert,  to 
whom  it  was  stated  by  the  Governor:  “  This  great  river, 
which  hears  the  name  of  Colbert,  from  having  been  dis¬ 
covered  lately  in  consequence  of  the  orders  given  by  you, 
passes  from  beyond  lakes  Huron  and  Michigan,  and 
flows  through  Florida  and  Mexico  into  the  sea,  inter¬ 
scribe  many  interesting  incidents  connected  with,  the  proceedings  of  the 
intrepid  explorers.  At  first  they  had  guides  to  accompany  them,  but 
these  soon  deserted,  leaving  them-  to  proceed  alone  on  their  unknown 
course  Soon  after  reaching  the  Mississippi,  they  lost  sight  of  all  traces  of 
human  inhabitants,  and  for  a  distance  of  nearly  two  hundred  miles  saw  no 
signs  of  humanity.  On  leaving  one  party  of  Indians,  with  whom  they 
spent  six  days,  the  chief  attached  to  Marquette’s  neck  the  head  feathers 
of  a  particular  bird,  as  a  symbol  of  peace  and  safeguard  amongst  other 
tribes  they  would  fall  in  with  farther  south.  The  travellers  found  this 
very  serviceable.  Passing  the  mouths  of  the  Missouri  and  Ohio,  and  other 
tributaries  of  the  great  river,  they  came  to  regions  where  there  was  a 
sensible  change  of  climate.  The  prairies  disappeared,  and  were  replaced 
by  forests  of  walnuts.  They  found  abundance  of  wild  roses  and  other 
flowers,  but  the  heat  of  the  sun  was  insupportable  ;  their  sufferings  being 
further  augmented  by  encountering  myriads  of  mosquitoes.  Everywhere, 
when  bands  of  natives  approached  them  in  a  menacing  manner,  the  dis¬ 
play  of  the  symbol  on  Marquette’s  neck  exercised  a  magic  influence,  and 
produced  manifestations  of  friendship.  Near  to  the  mouth  of  the  Arkan¬ 
sas  where  were  tribes  of  Sioux  and  Chikasas,  they  found  the  Huron  and 
Algonquin  dialects,  as  well  as  all  other  means  of  verbal  communication, 
fail  •  but  they  beheld,  in  the  arms  and  implements  of  the  natives,  proofs  of 
intercourse  between  them  and  the  English  of  Virginia,  as  well  as  the 
Spaniards  of  the  Gulf  of  Mexico.  Then  they  returned  towards  the  north, 
observing,  as  they  reached  lat.  38°,  regions  of  incomparable  beauty  and 
fertility,  and  the  prairies  covered  with  buffaloes  and  deer,  along  with  in¬ 
numerable  geese,  ducks,  and  wild-fowl. 
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secting  the  most  beautiful  region  that  is  to  be  seen  in  the 
world.” 

About  eight  years  after  the  discovery,  La  Salle  com¬ 
pleted  the  work  of  Joliet  and  Marquette  by  navigating  the 
Mississippi  all  the  way  down  to  its  entrance  into  the  Gulf 
of  Mexico. 

133.  During  the  administration  of  Frontenac,  although 
the  colony  enjoyed  a  continuance  of  repose  from  actual 
warfare  with  its  ancient  enemies  the  Iroquois,  yet  there 
weie  fi  equent  occasions  when  peace  came  into  jeopardy. 
The  F  ive  Nations  kept  up  hostilities  with  other  tribes  to  the 
south  and  west,  and  in  the  latter  direction  made  themselves 
felt  as  far  as  the  river  Mississippi.  The  Illinois  and 
Miarnis,  and  some  wandering  bands  of  Ottawas  and  other 
nations,  although  known  to  be  friends  and  allies  of  the 
French,  were  continually  attacked  by  the  Iroquois.  The 
latter  were  also  displeased  by  the  erection  of  Forts  Fron¬ 
tenac,  Niagara,  and  of  others  farther  west,  at  which  the 
indefatigable  La  Salle  had  established  trading  posts.  In 
consequence  many  negotiations  occurred  between  Frontenac 
and  the  Iroquois,  who  displayed  a  growing  indifference 
to  the  maintenance  of  amity  with  the  French.  In 
the  meantime,  Garaconthie,  the  great  friend  of  the 
French,  died  in  1677,  and  his  loss  increased  the  danger 
of  a  rupture. 

At  length  Frontenac  invited  the  Iroquois  to  send  depu¬ 
ties  to  Cataracoui  to  arrange  all  difficulties.  The  savages 
demanded  that  the  meeting  should  take  place  at  Chouagen 
(Oswego).  The  Governor  refused  to  accede  to  this  pro¬ 
posal,  and,  when  the  Iroquois  subsequently  expressed  their 
willingness  to  come  to  Cataracoui,  Frontenac  haughtily 
declared  that  he  would  go  no  farther  to  meet  them  than 
Montreal.  In  the  end,  the  Governor’s  firmness  prevailed, 
and  a  great  meeting  was  held  at  Montreal  in  1680.  On 
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this  occasion  the  brilliant  qualities  of  the  Governor  afforded 
much  delight  to  the  barbarian  negotiators.  He  appeared 
before  them  with  great  pomp,  and,  seizing  the  hatchets 
from  the  hands  of  the  Iroquois,  threw  them  into  the  river, 
exclaiming,  that  not  only  the  Hurons  and  Algonquins, 
hut  also  the  Ottawas,  Illinois,  and  Miamis,  were  his  chil¬ 
dren,  and  under  French  protection.  Professions  of  amity 
were  made,  but  the  Iroquois,  although  willing  to  yield  to 
the  Governor’s  wishes  in  other  respects,  would  not 
accede  to  his  demand  for  the  discontinuance  of  all 
hostilities  against  the  Illinois.  The  relations  between 
the  cantons  and  the  French  colony  remained  on  the 
same  uncertain  footing  up  to  the  time  of  Frontenac  s  recall 
in  1682. 

134.  The  West  Indian  Company  had  already  been  de¬ 
prived  of  its  privileges  in  Canada  about  the  year  167o.  La 
Salle,  who  was  deputed,  in  1677,  to  visit  France,  to  procure 
authority  for  prosecuting  the  explorations  of  Joliet  and 
Marquette,  received  a  grant  of  powers  as  Seignieur  over  a 
considerable  tract,  including  Fort  Frontenac,  and  some 
islands  on  the  lake.  In  return,  he  was  to  erect  stone  walls 
and  fortifications  in  place  of  the  wooden  ones,  and  to  main¬ 
tain  the  garrison  there.  La  Salle  also  established  many 
other  forts  and  trading  posts,  comprehending  those  at 
Lachine ,  Niagara,  Michilimalcinac ,  Baie  do  Puants,  and 
River  St  Joseph,  together  with  Fort  Crevecour,  among  the 
Illinois,  and  some  others.  At  this  time  there  were  many 
French  traders  distributed  among  the  tribes  in  various 
directions  to  whom  the  existence  of  these  mditary  and 
trading  posts  was  highly  useful  as  a  source  of  protection. 
It  was  customary  then  for  the  Governor  to  issue  what  were 
called  “  conges,"  permitting  their  owners  to  carry  articles 
of  commerce  amongst  the  Indian  tribes  for  the  purpose  of 
bartering  for  skins.  But  the  class  of  French  tiaders, 
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known  as  the  “  Coureurs  des  Bois”*  had  become  very 
numerous,  exceeding,  it  is  said,  five  hundred — more  than 
one-twentieth  of  the  entire  European  population.  It  was 
therefore  determined  to  enforce  more  strictly  the  law  which 
prohibited  the  absence  of  a  Frenchman  in  the  woods  longer 
than  twenty-four  hours  without  the  express  permission  of 
the  Governor.  But  the  practice  which  it  was  desired  to 
counteract  was  scarcely  affected. 

135.  Meanwhile  the  dissensions  described  in  the  second 
article  of  this  chapter  not  only  continued,  but  attained  a 
pitch  that  seemed  to  render  concord  among  the  chief 
authorities  of  the  colony  impossible. f  To  put  an  end  to 
this  state  of  things,  the  court  of  France  recalled  both 
Governor  and  Intendant,  and  appointed  as  successors  iff.  de 
la  Barre  and  M.  de  Meulles  in  1682. 

136.  The  year  before  Frontenac’s  recall,  the  total  popu¬ 
lation  of  the  colony,  according  to  the  census  taken,  was 
about  ten  thousand,  of  whom  about  two  thousand  were  able 
to  bear  arms.J  At  the  same  time  there  were  about  twenty- 
two  thousand  acres  of  land  under  cultivation.  The  agri¬ 
cultural  property  of  the  colonists  comprised  seven  thousand 

*  They  consisted,  for  the  most  part,  of  young  and  vigorous  meD,  who 
employed  themselves  in  penetrating  amongst  remote  tribes  of  Indians  for 
the  purposes  of  traffic.  Many  of  them  carried  the  skins  obtained  to  the 
New  England  colonies,  where  they  received  prices  twentyfold  those  pro¬ 
curable  at  the  French  stations.  The  means  of  restraining  and  punishing 
the  coureurs  des  bois  became  a  subject  of  controversy  amongst  the  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  Council. 

t  Towards  the  close  of  his  administration,  Frontenac’s  overbearing 
conduct  towards  the  chief  members  of  the  Council  became  intolerable. 
Acrimonious  altercations  occurred.  The  Intendant’s  son,  a  youth  of 
seventeen,  was  imprisoned  for  complaining  that  the  Governor  had  struck 
him.  One  of  the  officials,  on  refusing  to  sign  the  minutes  of  a  meeting, 
was  taunted  and  threatened  by  the  Governor,  who  rudely  prevented  him 
from  leaving  the  apartment  in  which  the  councillors  had  assembled. 

+  The  population  of  the  English  colonies  was  far  more  numerous,  and 
included  at  least  thirty-five  thousand  men  able  to  bear  arms. 
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horned  cattle,  about  eighty  horses,  and  upwards  of  six 
hundred  sheep  and  goats.  The  annual  exports  of  the 
colony  were  worth  about  three  hundred  thousand  francs, 
and  the  government  expenditure  about  three  hundred  and 
fifty  thousand. 

137.  In  the  year  1682  a  great  fire  occurred  at  Quebec, 
by  which  nearly  all  the  buildings  of  the  lower  town  were 
destroyed. 

138.  The  ecclesiastical  affairs  of  the  colony  had,  some 
years  before  the  recall  of  Frontenac,  been  placed  on  a  more 
definite  footing.  In  1674,  M.  Laval  was  installed  as  the 
first  Bishop  of  Quebec.  With  the  increase  of  the  popula¬ 
tion  and  of  the  settlements  on  the  banks  of  the  St  Lawience, 
the  number  of  regular  priests  and  of  parishes  was  aug¬ 
mented  in  proportion.  Bishop  Laval,  although  a  man  of 
great  zeal  in  the  cause  of  religion,  and  earnestly  desirous 
of  promoting  the  establishment  of  an  efficient  church  sys¬ 
tem  in  the  colony,  was  of  an  arbitrary  and  intolerant  dis¬ 
position  in  his  manner  of  dealing  with  those  who  opposed 
or  thwarted  his  plans.  With  respect  to  the  establishment 
of  parishes  and  the  appointment  thereto  of  cures,  or  parish 
priests,  an  ordinance  of  the  court  of  France  required  that 
the  positions  of  these  ecclesiastics  should  be  permanent — so 
that  the  Bishop  was  allowed  to  appoint,  but  not  to  remove 
or  displace  them.  In  order  to  neutralise  this  restriction, 
which  the  Bishop  esteemed  inconsistent  with  the  proper 
administration  of  ecclesiastical  affairs,  it  was  arranged  that 
in  the  case  of  every  appointment  the  cure  should  enter  into 
a  written  agreement,  one  stipulation  of  which  piovided 
that  at  the  end  of  certain  periods  the  engagement  should 
cease  or  be  renewed  as  might  seem  best.  Thus  the  irrevoc¬ 
able  nature  of  the  office  of  parish  priest  was  anticipated. 

One  of  the  most  vexatious  causes  of  trouble  to  the  haughty 
spirit  of  Laval  was  a  controversy  which  arose  between  him 
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and  the  Recollets.  These,  as  has  been  stated,  were  again 
introduced  into  the  colony  by  Talon  in  1678.  They  were 
replaced  on  the  lands  formerly  occupied  by  them  near 
Quebec,  on  the  banks  of  the  St  Charles,  where  they  built  a 
monastery,  named  “  Notre  Dame  de  St  Anges.”  Desiring 
to  have  a  footing  within  the  city  limits,  Laval  permitted 
them  to  erect  an  hospital  in  the  Upper  Town,  but  expressly 
forbade  their  opening  a  public  place  of  worship,  on  the 
ground  that  the  citizens,  less  than  five  thousand  in  num¬ 
ber,  were  already  sufficiently  provided  for  in  the  churches 
of  the  Hotel  Dieu,  the  Ursulines,  and  the  Jesuits,  and  in 
the  Cathedral.  The  Recollets,  taking  advantage  of  the 
pretext  that  a  chapel  was  needed  for  the  use  of  the  sick, 
added  a  place  of  worship.  One  of  their  order  happening  to 
die,  they  made  arrangements  for  his  burial  in  their  chapel, 
and  for  a  public  funeral.  Laval  prohibited  these  pro¬ 
ceedings,  offering  the  Cathedral  for  the  burial-service  and 
the  interment.  The  Recollets  proved  refractory,  and  in 
spite  of  the  Bishop’s  prohibition  and  subsequent  interdict, 
celebrated  the  obsequies  of  their  deceased  brother  publicly 
in  their  own  chapel,  with  great  pomp,  and  amidst  a  large 
concourse  of  the  citizens.  Laval  was  deeply  chagrined 
at  these  occurrences,  and  wrote  to  the  Superiors  of  the 
Recollets  at  Paris,  complaining  of  their  conduct.  His  diffi¬ 
culties  with  the  Governor  on  the  subject  of  the  liquor  traffic, 
and  relative  to  the  exercise  of  his  functions  in  matters 
appertaining  to  the  Supreme  Council,  together  with  his 
growing  infirmities,  added  to  the  other  troubles  which  have 
been  mentioned,  caused  Laval  at  length  to  apply  to  the 
King  for  a  successor. 

139.  During  the  period  of  Frontenac’s  administration, 
Robert  la  Salle,  a  man  of  enterprising  genius,  who  had 
come  to  Canada  in  1666,  was  busily  active  in  extending 
the  outposts  and  influence  of  the  French  among  the 
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western  tribes.  While  in  occupation  of  Fort  Frontenac,  as 
Commandant,  lie  had  been  visited  by  Joliet,  on  his  way 
down  to  Quebec,  when  returning  from  his  expedition  to  the 
Mississippi.  La  Salle’s  ardent  imagination  was  excited  by  the 
report  relative  to  the  magnificent  valley  of  the  great  river, 
and  he  passed  over  to  France  to  submit  plans  of  coloni¬ 
sation  to  the  French  minister.  Returning  in  1678,  he  con¬ 
structed  a  vessel  and  navigated  Lake  Erie,  at  the  western 
extremity  of  which  he  founded  a  station  on  the  site  of  the 
modern  city  Detroit,  Thence  he  passed  through  and  named 
Lake  St  Clair ;  and  traversing  Lake  Huron,  founded  a  trad¬ 
ing  post  at  Michilimakinac  (Straits  of  Makinaw).  Entering 
Lake  Michigan,  he  sailed  across  to  the  Bade  du  Puants 
(Green  Bay),  from  which  he  proceeded  southward  to  the 
river  St  Joseph,  on  the  banks  of  which  he  established  Fort 
Miamis.  Upon  the  site  of  modern  Chicago,  and  at  other 
places  among  the  Illinois  Indians,  he  also  founded  trading 
posts.  In  the  following  year,  1682,  La  Salle  conducted  an 
expedition  to  the  Mississippi,  down  which  he  descended  to 
the  sea.  He  formally  claimed  the  entire  valley  of  the  great 
river  for  the  King  of  France,  in  honour  of  whom  he  con¬ 
ferred  upon  it  the  name  of  Louisiana.'1 

*  After  Frontenae’s  departure,  La  Salle  incurred  the  displeasure  of  the 
Governor,  M.  de  la  Barre,  by  whom  he  was  accused  of  occasioning  troubles 
with  the  western  tribes.  La  Salle  perished  some  time  afterwards  (in  the 
spring  of  1687),  in  course  of  attempts  to  colonise  the  valley  of  the  Missis¬ 
sippi,  near  its  mouths.  On  his  voyage  down  the  Mississippi  he  was 
accompanied  by  a  Recollet  priest,  named  Hennepin,  who  wrote  an  account 
of  the  undertaking.  The  date  of  La  Salle’s  first  arrival  on  the  Mississippi 
from  Canada  was  February  2,  1682. 
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CHAPTER  XIX. 

FRONTENAC’S  SUCCESSORS,  M.  DE  LA  BARRE  AND  M  IDE  DEN  ON  VILLI 
— DE  LA  BARRE’s  ABORTIVE  EXPEDITION  AGATNST  THE  IROQUOIS 
— HIS  RECALL— BTSHOP  LAVAL’S  SUCCESSOR,  M.  DE  ST  VALLIKR — 
THE  ENGLISH  INTRIGUES  WITH  THE  IROQUOIS  —  DENONVILLE’S 
EXPEDITION  AGAINST  THE  SENECAS — FORT  NIAGARA  BUILT — 
RESULTS  OF  THE  WAR  WITH  THE  SENECAS  — A  DOUBTFUL  PEACE 
CONCLUDED — DISASTROUS  CONDITION  OF  THE  COLONY — MASSACRE 
OF  LACHINE — PLANS  OF  THE  GOVERNOR  AND  M.  DE  CALLIERE — • 
DESIGNS  OF  THE  ENGLISH  COLONISTS  —  RUIN  OF  THE  FRENCH 
COLONY  IMMINENT— RECALL  OF  DENONVILLE,  AND  RE-APPOINTMENT 
OF  FRONTENAC. 

140.  During  the  seven  years  subsequent  to  the  departure 
of  Frontenac  in  1682,  the  position  of  Governor  was  occu¬ 
pied  in  succession  by  M.  de  la  Barre  and  M.  de  Denonville. 
M.  de  la  Barre  had  previously  served  his  country  against 
the  Dutch  at  Cayenne,  and  against  the  English  in  the 
West  Indies,  and  entered  upon  the  governorship  of  New 
Franoe  with  an  honourable  reputation. 

De  Denonville  also  was  a  military  officer  of  distinction. 
He  had  served  in  the  armies  of  France  as  a  colonel  of 
dragoons,  and  was  considered  a  soldier  of  proved  courage 
and  ability,  and  highly  esteemed  at  the  court  of  France. 

It  will  be  seen  that  during  the  administration  of  these 
two  rulers  Canada  was  subjected  to  many  disasters,  so  that, 
by  the  year  1689,  the  condition  of  the  colony  became  de¬ 
plorable,  when  Frontenac  was  re-appointed  Governor,  in 
order  to  rescue  it  from  ruin. 

141.  At  the  time  when  M.  de  la  Barre  entered  upon  his 
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office,  the  Iroquois  felt  emboldened  by  the  withdrawal  of 
the  French  chief,  his  predecessor,  whom  they  had  respected 
and  feared,  and  whose  tact  and  vigour  had  alone  kept 
them  within  bounds.  Instigated  by  Colonel  Dongan, 
Governor  of  New  York,  they  proclaimed  themselves  the 
allies  of  England,  and  repudiated  the  claims  of  the  French 
to  any  territory  south  or  west  of  the  great  lakes.  Many 
acts  of  pillage  were  committed  by  them  against  the  F  rench 
traders,  and  they  continued  their  hostile  attacks  upon  the 
Illinois  and  other  tribes  under  French  protection. 

142.  M.  de  La  Barre,  after  spending  many  months  in 
vainly  endeavouring  to  conciliate  those  barbarians,  made 
preparations  for  war.  Orders  were  sent  to  the  comman¬ 
dants  stationed  at  posts  on  the  great  lakes  to  furnish  as 
many  Frenchmen  and  friendly  savages  as  possible.  The 
missionaries  serving  among  the  people  of  the  cantons  were 
instructed  to  detach  the  Oneidas,  Onondagas,  and  Cayugas, 
from  the  cause  of  the  Senecas,  against  whom  chiefly  the 
Governor  intended  to  direct  his  attacks.  Men  were  sent  to 
reinforce  the  garrison  at  Fort  Frontenac,  and  the  Goveinoi 
in  person  went  with  a  number  of  barges  full  of  soldiers 
to  Montreal.  At  this  place,  about  twelve  hundred  troops, 

militia  and  savages,  were  assembled. 

143.  Proceeding  to  Lake  Ontario,  the  army  crossed  over 
to  the  south  shore,  to  a  station  called  Famine ,  where  depu¬ 
ties  from  the  cantons  presented  themselves  as  negotiators 
for  peace.  Although  they  were  scarcely  courteous,  and  re¬ 
fused  to  accede  to  the  Governor’s  demands  relative  to  the 
Illinois,  yet,  as  some  of  his  other  stipulations  were  agreed 
to,  he  somewhat  hastily  came  to  terms  with  them,  and  con¬ 
cluded  a  peace  which  was  regarded  as  inglorious  and  dis¬ 
advantageous  throughout  the  colony.  In  the  meantime, 
two  hundred  Canadians,  with  five  hundred  warriors  belong¬ 
ing  to  the  Hurons,  Ottawas,  and  Outagamis,  arrived  from 
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the  west,  only  to  find  that  their  services  were  not  needed. 
The  result  tended  materially  to  alienate  the  feelings  of 
those  savages  who  had  been  hitherto  friendly  to  the 
French.  This  abortive  expedition  occurred  in  September 

1684. 

144.  The  Governor,  on  his  return  to  Quebec,  had  the 
mortification  to  find  that  not  only  did  his  own  officers 
disapprove  of  his  conduct,  hut  also  that  the  King,  in  letters 
from  Paris,  expressed  hopes  of  soon  hearing  that  the  Iro¬ 
quois  were  effectually  chastised. 

As  soon,  however,  as  M.  de  la  Barre’s  proceedings  became 
known  in  France,  through  the  reports  brought  by  the 
latest  vessels  from  Canada,  he  was  superseded  by  the 
appointment  of  M.  de  Denonville,  on  the  1st  of  January 

1685. 

145.  About  this  time,  M.  de  St  Vallier,  the  proposed 
successor  of  Bishop  Laval,  was  in  Canada,  having  come 
out  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  tour  through  the  colony, 
and  through  Acadia,  preparatory  to  assuming  the  position 
of  chief  ecclesiastic  of  New  France.  He  first  went  back 
to  Paris,  and  subsequently,  in  1688,  returned  to  Canada, 
and  was  installed  as  Bishop  of  Quebec. 

Laval,  at  the  time  of  his  retirement,  had  been  in  the 
colony  thirty  years.* 


*  M.  Laval,  after  his  resignation,  continued  to  reside  at  Quebec,  where 
he  died  in  the  year  1708,  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty-six.  He  belonged 
to  the  noble  French  Montmorency  family.  Although,  as  has  been  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  text,  he  was  of  a  haughty  disposition,  he  was  a  hard-work¬ 
ing  and  exemplary  prelate.  In  two  remarkable  instances  he  gave  proof 
of  possessing  a  generous  and  forgiving  disposition  towards  those  who  were 
willing  to  afford  the  occasion  for  its  exercise,  as  in  the  case  of  De  Mesy, 
and  also  M.  de  Queylus,  who  had  both  been  extremely  hostile  to  him. 
De  Queylus,  after  having  opposed  Laval  bitterly  during  several  years, 
»vas  forgiven  and  treated  as  a  friend. 

The  seminary  founded  by  Laval  in  1663  was  transformed,  in  1852, 
into  the  university  which  now  bears  his  name. 
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146.  De  Denonville  brought  out  instructions  similar  to 
those  given  to  his  predecessors  relative  to  the  Canadian 
Indians.  He  was  to  see  that  they  were  led  to  abandon 
savage  life  and  adopt  French  manners  and  customs.  He 
was  to  support  and  defend  the  French  allies  in  the  west, 
and  to  carry  the  war  into  the  territory  of  the  Iroquois,  if, 
by  so  doing,  he  could  humiliate  them  and  secure  the 

Illinois,  Miamis,  and  Ottawas. 

147.  Denonville,  after  being  a  short  time  in  the  colony, 
saw  that  it  was  impossible  to  convert  the  Ilurons  and  Al- 
gonquins  into  civilised  beings,  and  he  reported  that  “  the 
savages  who  approach  us  do  not  become  French ;  but  the 
French  who  associate  with  the  Indians  become  savages. 

He  found  that  the  English  colonists  intrigued  with  the 
Iroquois,  sustaining  and  encouraging  them  in  acts  of 
hostility  towards  the  French.  French  refugees  also  were 
encouraged  to  come  to  New  York,  and  were  employed  as 
o-uides  to  lead  English  merchants  into  the  Indian  settle¬ 
ments  on  the  borders  of  the  great  lakes.  The  Iroquois  also 
behaved  with  great  insolence  towards  the  I  rench,  slaugh¬ 
tering  their  allies  and  pillaging  their  traders.  Colonel 
Dongan  advised  the  Iroquois  not  to  visit  the  French  sta¬ 
tions’  for  the  purposes  of  traffic,  and  directed  that  efforts 
be  made  to  conciliate  the  Canadian  Indians  by  restoi  ing 
to  them  their  prisoners,  and  also  that  the  Iroquois  at  St 
Louis  should  be  solicited  to  return  to  the  cantons.  Under 
these  circumstances,  the  Governor  saw  that  war  was  in¬ 
evitable  and  made  his  preparations  accordingly  during 
the  years  1685  and  1686.  The  arrival  of  eight  hundred 
recruits  from  France,  in  addition  to  about  six  hundred 
furnished  to  the  colony  during  the  time  of  M.  de  la  Barre, 
at  length  enabled  Denonville  to  mature  his  plans. 

148.  In  the  spring  of  1687,  the  Governor  assembled  at 
Montreal  a  force  consisting  of  one  thousand  militia,  eight 
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"hundred  regulars,  and  about  three  hundred  Indians,  Hurons, 
Algonquins,  Abenaquis,  and  Iroquois  of  Sault  St  Louis. 
He  caused  a  large  number  of  Iroquois  chiefs  and  warriors 
to  be  enticed  to  Fort  Frontenac,  and  there  seized  and 
placed  in  confinement.  Thence  they  were  sent  to  France 
to  work  in  the  King’s  galleys.  To  accomplish  this  act  of 
treachery,  he  employed  the  services  of  two  Jesuit  priests, 
who  unwittingly  co-operated  in  the  design* 

Moving  up  the  St  Lawrence  with  his  army,  Denonville 
crossed  Lake  Ontario  to  the  south  shore,  where  he  con¬ 
structed  a  small  stone  fort  near  the  mouth  of  the  river 
Genessee,  to  serve  as  a  protection  for  the  boats  and  batteaux 
of  the  expedition,  and  a  place  of  refuge  in  case  of  disaster. 
Four  hundred  men  were  left  to  guard  the  post.  Thence 
he  marched  towards  the  settlements  of  the  Senecas. 

About  the  middle  of  July,  a  conflict  took  place  between 
the  French  and  about  eight  hundred  Senecas  advantage¬ 
ously  posted,  by  whom  the  western  allies  were  speedily 
put  to  flight  and  some  disorder  occasioned  in  the  ranks  of 
the  regulars.  Eventually  the  victory  was  gained  by  the 
French  with  a  loss  of  six  killed  and  twenty  wounded. 
The  Senecas  retired  into  the  forest,  and  Denonville  with 
his  army  moved  upon  their  nearest  bourgade.  After  a 
slight  skirmish  the  people  of  the  village  set  fire  to  their 
own  habitations,  and  then  betook  themselves  to  the  woods. 
No  less  than  four  hundred  thousand  bushels  of  Indian 
corn  were  found  and  destroyed,  besides  a  large  number  of 
hogs.  The  destruction  of  the  provisions  and  growing  crops 
of  the  Senecas  occupied  about  ten  days.  At  the  end  of 
this  time,  Denonville  judged  it  expedient  to  retire,  as  there 
was  no  enemy  to  fight,  and  as  the  troops  were  attacked  by 

*  The  Governor  had  received  instructions  from  the  court  of  France  to 
select  robust  men  from  amongst  his  Iroquois  prisoners  to  be  sent  home 
to  man  the  King’s  galleys. 
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dysentery.  Tlie  Senecas  also  caused  it  to  be  intimated  to 
him  that  they  would  go  to  attack  the  French  settlements, 
then  defenceless,  owing  to  the  absence  of  most  of  the  male 
inhabitants  capable  of  bearing  arms.  The  army,  there¬ 
fore,  retreated  to  Fort  Sable,  where  the  boats  had  been 
left.’ 

On  crossing  the  lake,  the  whole  force  passed  to  its 
western  extremity,  where,  near  to  the  Falls  of  Niagara,  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  river,  a  fort  was  quickly  constructed 
and  garrisoned  by  one  hundred  men* 

The  effects  of  this  campaign  were  disastrous  to  the 
Senecas,  who  were  reduced  to  about  one-half  their  former 
number’  by  famine  and  disease  consequent  upon  the 
destruction  of  their  habitations,  property,  and  provisions. 
At  the  same  time,  the  attack  upon  and  discomfiture  of  the 
Senecas  disarranged,  for  a  season,  the  plans  and  specula¬ 
tions  of  the  English  traders  amongst  the  western  tribes. 
But  the  more  immediately  beneficial  effects  to  the  F  rench 
were  soon  afterwards  neutralised  by  renewed  incursions  on 
the  part  of  the  Iroquois,  who  endeavoured  to  revenge 
themselves  by  invading  the  colony  and  ravaging  the 
country  around  Fort  Chambly  and  along  the  banks  of  the 
Bichelieu. 

For  the  defence  of  the  colonists  from  these  assaults,  a 
body  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  coureurs  des  bois  was 

*  The  garrison  was  placed  under  the  command  of  an  officer  named  Dc 
Troyes.  It  happened  that  the  place  was  furnished  with  damaged  pro¬ 
visions,  which  occasioned  dysentery  and  scurvy,  so  that  the  commandant 
and  nearly  all  his  men  perished.  The  enfeebled  remnant  abandoned  the 
fort  much  to  the  Governor’s  chagrin,  when  he  perceived  that  his  scheme 
had'  failed.  His  plan  had  been  to  establish  a  chain  of  fortified  posts,  be¬ 
ginning  with  Fort  Frontenac,  and  extending  all  the  way  to  the  country 
of  the  Illinois  Fort  Niagara  was  the  second  of  these  posts  ;  then  came 
Duluth  at  the  mouth  of  the  Detroit  River,  Michilimakinac,  St  Joseph 
and  St  Louis,  on  the  Illinois  River.  The  failure  at  Niagara  endangered 
the  whole  system. 
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armed  and  placed  under  M.  de  Vaudreuil ;  while  on  the 
Island  of  Montreal,  where  M.  de  Collier e  was  then  com¬ 
mandant,  twenty  small  forts  were  constructed  for  the  in¬ 
habitants  to  retire  into  for  shelter  on  the  approach  of  their 
merciless  enemies. 

149.  Meanwhile,  James  II.,  who  then  sat  on  the 
throne  of  England,  and  Louis  XIV.  of  France,  by  mutual 
agreement,  sent  secret  orders  to  their  representatives  in 
America  to  abstain  from  hostilities.  Denonville,  in  reply, 
sent  word  to  the  French  minister  that  it  was  important  to 
continue  the  war  with  the  Iroquois,  and  demanded  a  rein¬ 
forcement  of  eight  hundred  soldiers,  with  one  hundred  and 
fifty  labourers.  The  French  minister  informed  Denon¬ 
ville  that  the  King  had  need  of  his  soldiers  elsewhere,  and, 
as  only  three  hundred  men  could  be  spared,  counselled 
him  to  make  peace  with  the  Iroquois  on  almost  any  terms. 
In  consequence,  several  Iroquois  negotiators  were  invited 
to  come  to  Montreal  in  June  1688  to  treat  of  peace. 
These  demanded  the  demolition  of  Fort  Niagara,  and  the 
restoration  of  the  prisoners  who  had  been  so  dishonourably 
seized  and  sent  to  France.  To  the  former  of  these  condi¬ 
tions  the  Governor  willingly  acceded,  as  he  could  not 
maintain  the  post ;  and  as  regarded  the  prisoners  carried 
off,  he  stated  that  he  had  already  written  to  the  court 
requesting  that  they  should  be  sent  back.  The  result  was 
a  dubious  state  of  peace.  The  chief  of  the  English  colo¬ 
nies,  Sir  Edmond  Andros ,  successor  of  Dongan,  denied 
the  right  of  the  Iroquois  to  enter  into  treaty  with  the 
French,  unless  the  terms  were  sanctioned  by  the  King  of 
England  ;  while  the  French,  denying  the  sovereignty  of  the 
English  over  the  cantons,  sought  to  conclude  a  separate 
peace.  Again,  almost  at  the  very  time  when  Denonville 
was  negotiating  with  the  Iroquois  chiefs,  the  English 
Governor,  resenting  the  attacks  of  the  Abenaquis  both  on 
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the  Iroquois  bands  on  the  Richelieu  and  on  the  English 
settlements,  marched  with  a  force  of  seven  hundred  men, 
and  devastated  the  settlements  of  the  French  allies,  in¬ 
flicting  severe  chastisement  on  the  Abenaquis. 

150?  The  years  1688-89  proved  disastrous  and  almost 
fatal  to  the  French  colony,  now  numbering  nearly  twelve 
thousand  souls.  In  the  first  place,  the  Iroquois  were 
stimulated  by  the  advice  and  the  importunities  of  the 
English  colonists  to  cast  off  their  obligations  binding  them 
to  keep  peace  with  the  French.  Secondly,  the  treachery 
or  duplicity  of  an  influential  Huron  chief,  named  Kondia- 
ronk*  caused  the  French  to  be  suspected  of  bad  faith. 
This  savage  was  celebrated  for  his  prowess  in  war,  and  for 
his  eloquence  and  address,  which  gave  him  immense  in¬ 
fluence  amongst  his  own  people.  He  attacked  and  slaugh¬ 
tered  the  Iroquois  when  the  supposed  peace  subsisted, 
and  then  pretended  that  the  French  had  induced  him, 
releasing  at  the  same  time  the  captives  taken,  and  profess¬ 
ing  a  desire  for  amity  between  the  Iroquois  and  Hurons. 
Under  such  circumstances,  the  Iroquois  resumed  hostili¬ 
ties,  animated  by  an  ardent  desire  to  wreak  vengeance 
upon  the  French  on  account  of  their  supposed  double 
dealing,  as  well  as  the  retention  of  their  chiefs  who  had 
been  sent  to  France,  and  the  late  destructive  French  in¬ 
cursion  upon  the  Senecas.  Then  the  troubles  of  the  un¬ 
fortunate  colonists  were  grievously  increased  by  disease,  in 
the  forms  of  small-pox,  dysentery,  scurvy,  and  fever,  by 
which  they  were  afflicted  to  such  an  extent  that  about 
fourteen  hundred  persons  perished  during  a  single  year. 

Added  to  these  causes  of  suffering  was  the  refusal  or 
inability  of  the  mother  country  to  afford  succour  to  the 

colonists. 


*  Nicknamed  by 
the  ablest  and  most 


the  French  “  Le  Rat.”  He  was  styled  by  Charlevoix, 
meritorious  savage  the  French  had  known  in  Canada. 
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151.  In  the  year  1689,  the  Iroquois  made  a  fearful  on¬ 
slaught  upon  the  Island  of  Montreal  with  fourteen  hundred 
warriors.  The  night  of  the  4th  of  August  was  signalised 
by  an  attack  upon  the  dwellings  of  the  inhabitants  and 
settlements  on  the  borders  of  the  Sault  St  Louis,  of  whom 
several  hundreds  were  ruthlessly  killed  and  made  captives. 
Shocking  barbarities  were  perpetrated  on  this  occasion, 
which  is  known  in  Canadian  history  as  the  “  Massacre  of 
Lachine.”  One  French  writer,  in  allusion  to  the  cruelties  of 
the  Iroquois,  says  of  them,  that 11  they  surpassed  themselves.” 
Within  the  brief  space  of  one  hour  about  two  hundred 
persons  were  cruelly  butchered,  and  about  the  same  num¬ 
ber  carried  off  to  be  subjected  to  captivity  and  torture. 
The  whole  island,  excepting  the  fortified  posts  into  which 
the  soldiers  and  colonists  threw  themselves  for  protection, 
and  out  of  which  they  dared  not  move,  continued  in  the 
occupation  of  the  Iroquois  more  than  two  months.  In  one 
of  the  posts,  named  Fort  Roland,  M.  de  Vaudreuil  remained 
shut  up  with  a  considerable  garrison,  under  strict  orders 
from  the  commandant,  M.  de  Calliere,  not  to  quit  the 
defences  under  any  pretext  or  provocation.  In  consequence, 
a  body  of  about  one  hundred  French  soldiers  and  Indians, 
coming  to  reinforce  or  to  take  shelter  in  the  fort,  was  set 
upon  by  the  Iroquois  and  killed  almost  to  a  man,  within 
sight  of  its  defenders.  Respecting  this  disastrous  period, 
it  is  recorded  that  “  God  seemed  to  have  taken  away  all 
spirit  and  counsel  from  the  French  ;  ”  and  the  season  had 
advanced  to  the  month  of  October  before  the  French  soldiers 
and  coureurs  des  hois  dared  to  make  any  attempt  to  re¬ 
taliate  in  the  open  field. 

152.  It  was  in  course  of  the  same  year,  1689,  that  the 
veteran  Governor,  supported  by  the  counsels  of  his  sub¬ 
ordinate,  De  Calliere,  prepared  and  submitted  to  the  court 
of  France  a  most  urgent  representation  of  the  condition  of 
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the  colony,  together  with  plans  for  its  effectual  relief.  It 
was  stated  that  the  Iroquois,  like  hungry  and  infuriated 
wolves,  spreading  themselves  along  the  rivers  and  borders 
of  the  forest,  everywhere  ravaged  the  French  settlements; 
that  the  colonists  were  too  few  in  numbers  to  go  forth  to 
meet  them,  or  to  follow  them  in  case  of  any  successful 
effort  to  repulse  them,  since  the  Canadian  savages  were 
also  much  reduced,  and  not  to  be  relied  upon ;  that  the 
only  possible  means  of  securing  a  precarious  existence  to 
the  inhabitants  and  their  animals  consisted  in  having  re¬ 
course  to  the  construction  of  forts  on  every  seigniory,  but 
that  while  shut  up  in  these  forts  or  redoubts,  no  work  could 
be  done  by  the  colonists  on  their  lands,  so  that  starvation  and 
ruin  stared  them  in  the  face,  as  food  could  not  be  provided 
for  men  and  animals.  It  was  further  declared  that  the 
French  cause  in  Canada  could  not  be  sustained  with  honour 
unless  the  Government  in  France  should  furnish  four 
thousand  men,  and  provisions  for  two  years,  along  with 
other  supplies.  In  order  to  strike  at  the  very  root  of  the 
evils  by  which  they  were  encompassed,  De  Calliere  sug¬ 
gested  the  necessity  of  putting  an  end  to  the  power  of.  the 
English  colonists  to  injure  the  French,  either  by  direct 
attacks,  or  by  stimulating  and  assisting  the  Iroquois.  To 
accomplish  this  great  end,  he  proposed  that  France  should 
make  herself  mistress  of  New  York  and  Virginia,  by  pur¬ 
chase,  treaty,  or  force.  If  force  should  be  resorted  to,  he 
offered  to  effect  the  desired  result,  by  conducting  thirteen 
hundred  soldiers  and  three  hundred  Canadians,  by  the 
route  of  the  Richelieu  and  Lake  Champlain,  as  if  to  make 
war  on  the  cantons,  and  thence  to  diverge  towards  Fort 
Orange,  on  the  Hudson,  and  Manhattan  (New  York),  and 
capture  the  English  posts  by  suddenly  assaulting  them  in 
succession.  “  This  conquest,”  he  added,  “  would  make  the 
King  master  of  one  of  the  most  beautiful  seaports  of 
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America,  accessible  at  all  seasons  of  the  year,  and  of  a 
region  possessing  a  fine  climate  and  fertile  lands,  which  the 
English  themselves  conquered  from  the  Dutch.”  The 
French  King  and  his  ministers  approved  of  the  plans  sub¬ 
mitted  to  them ;  and  the  divisions  subsisting  among  the 
English  colonists,  in  consequence  of  the  haughty  conduct  of 
Governor  Andros,  as  well  as  the  animosities  prevailing 
between  the  parties  who  quarrelled  about  the  rival  preten¬ 
sions  of  James  II.  and  King  William  III.,  appeared  to 
render  the  opportunity  a  favourable  one.  Nothing,  how¬ 
ever,  was  done  towards  carrying  those  plans  into  execution, 
because  the  French  Court  would  not,  or  could  not,  spare 
the  necessary  men  and  ships.  Moreover,  a  state  of  open 
war  between  France  and  England  did  not  exist  at  that 
moment*  notwithstanding  the  undisguised  intention  of 
Louis  XIY.  to  support  the  pretensions  of  the  exiled 
James  II. 

De  Calliere,  who  had  gone  to  France  to  advocate  in 
person  the  designs  which  have  been  described,  returned, 
after  his  fruitless  endeavour,  to  the  colony,  with  a  small 
reinforcement  of  men  and  provisions.  The  country  became 
more  and  more  afflicted  with  its  troubles,  and  absolute  ruin 
seemed  imminent.  The  animosity  of  the  English  colonists 
was  naturally  augmented  when  they  became  acquainted 
with  the  French  designs,  and  they  redoubled  their  efforts 
to  injure  Canada,  and  to  restrain  the  Iroquois  from  listening 
to  any  terms  of  accommodation. *f*  In  fact,  the  English, 


*  War  was  declared  soon  afterwards,  in  May  1689.  The  expulsion  of 
James  from  England,  and  the  Revolution  which  placed  William  on  the 
throne,  occurred  in  1688. 

t  The  Iroquois  were  not  entirely  satisfied  with  their  English  allies,  on 
account  of' their  claiming  sovereignty  over  the  cantons.  These  barbarians 
desired  to  be  independent  of  both  parties,  English  and  French,  and  were 
even  disposed  to  come  to  terms  with  the  latter  rather  than  admit  their 
subjection  to  the  former,  being  all  the  time  solicited  by  the  French  mis- 
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arriving  at  the  same  conclusion  as  the  French,  namely, 
that  the  rival  colonies  could  not  exist  and  thiivein  the  pi  e- 
sence  of  each  other,  became  earnest  in  devising  projects  for 
making  themselves  entire  masters  of  the  country.  "W  lien 
war  was  declared  in  Europe,  active  preparations  weie  com¬ 
menced  by  the  English  colonists  for  effecting  a  conquest  of 
the  French  colony,  as  complete  as  had  been  made  about 
sixty  years  before,  in  its  infant  condition,  under  its  first 
Governor,  Champlain. 

Thus  afflicted  at  home,  and  menaced  abroad,  the  doom 
of  Canada  seemed  certain,  when  the  reappointment  of 
Frontenac  to  the  governorship  infused  new  life  and  vigour 
into  the  French  councils.  The  gallant  but  unsuccessful 
Denonville  was  recalled  to  occupy  a  post  at  court  in  Ins 
native  land*  His  successor,  Frontenac,  arrived  at  Quebec 
on  the  15th  October  1689,  and  entered  upon  his  second 
administration  amidst  the  universal  rejoicings  of  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  that  city. 


sionaries  amongst  them  to  make  peace.  But  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
English  colonists,  as  well  as  their  superior  strength  and  numbers  and 
the  greater  advantages  derivable  from  traffic  at  New  York,  induced  the 
Iroquois  to  refuse  the  overtures  of  the  French. 

*  Renonville’s  character  was  that  of  a  brave  and  honest  man.  He  had 
seen  much  military  service.  He  has  been  blamed  for  entering  unneces¬ 
sarily  upon  hostilities  against  the  Iroquois,  whom,  by  so  doing  and  by  the 
manner  in  which  their  chiefs  were  seized  and  sent  to  serve  m  the  lienc 
.alleys  he  converted  from  doubtful  and  troublesome  neighbours  into  open 
and  implacable  foes.  He  also  failed  to  complete  the  chastisement  of  the 
Iroquois  when  his  successes  against  the  Senecas  placed  that  in  his  power  , 
and  is  further  censured  for  establishing  the  outpost  at  Niagara,  which i  he 
could  not  sustain,  and  which  was  a  standing  offence  to  the  Iroquois.  Other 
grave  errors  are  cited  against  his  administration  by  French  writers  On 
the  other  hand,  his  earnest  and  industrious  efforts  to  promote  the  welfare 
of  the  colony,  seem  to  have  been  of  little  account  in  the  face  of  the 
overwhelming  difficulties  in  which  it  was  plunged  Denonville  s  in¬ 
terest  in  the  colony  did  not  cease  on  his  retirement  from  the  governor¬ 
ship. 
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CHAPTER  XX. 


FRONTENAC’S  ACTIVITY  AND  MEASURES  FOR  THE  RELIEF  OF  THE 
COLONY — FORT  FRONTENAC — INDIAN  CRUELTIES  ON  pOTH  SIDES 
— PLANS  OF  M.  DE  CALLIERE — FRONTENAC’s  EFFORTS  TO  DETACH 
AND  CONCILIATE  THE  IROQUOIS  —  THREE  INVASIONS  OF  THE 
TERRITORY  OF  THE  ENGLISH  COLONISTS  ORGANISED  BY  THE 
GOVERNOR — DETAILS  AND  RESULTS — EXPEDITION  TO  MICHILI- 
MAKINAC — CONTINUED  ATTACKS  OF  THE  IROQUOIS — FRONTENAC 
AND  THE  INDIANS  AT  MONTREAL — ADVANCE  OF  A  NAVAL  FORCE 
TO  ASSAULT  QUEBEC  —  FRONTENAC’S  ENERGETIC  MEASURES  OF 
DEFENCE — SIGNAL  DEFEAT  OF  THE  INVADERS  BEFORE  QUEBEC — 
D’IBERVILLE. 

155.  As  the  critical  condition  of  affairs  admitted  of  no 
delay,  Frontenac,  three  or  four  days  after  his  arrival,  has¬ 
tened  to  Montreal,  in  order  to  further  the  measures  neces¬ 
sary  for  the  relief  of  the  colony.  In  spite  of  his  advanced 
age  he  displayed  a  wonderful  energy  and  activity.  Having 
learned  that,  in  addition  to  the  evacuation  of  Fort  Niagara, 
the  late  Governor  had  ordered  the  demolition  of  Fort 
Frontenac,  he  caused  the  instant  equipment  of  twenty-five 
canoes,  with  provisions  and  ammunition,  which,  with  an 
escort  of  three  hundred  men,  were  intended  to  succour  the 
latter  post.  Emissaries  were  sent  forward  hearing  infor¬ 
mation  ot  the  reinforcement,  and  in  the  hope  that  it  might 
not  be  too  late  to  prevent  Denonville's  orders  from  being 
carried  into  effect.  To  Frontenac’s  great  chagrin,  M.  de 
Varennes,  the  commandant  of  Fort  Frontenac,  arrived  at 
Lachine  with  his  garrison  just  as  these  succours  were  about 
to  depart.  He  had  destroyed  the  defences,  ammunition, 
and  provisions,  to  prevent  the  Iroquois  from  profiting  by 
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them  on  the  evacuation  of  the  post  by  the  French.  The 
Governor’s  annoyance  was  increased  by  receiving  news  of 
the  massacre  of  twenty  Frenchmen,  who  fell  a  sacrifice  to 
one  of  the  bands  of  Iroquois  then  on  the  island. 

Resolving,  however,  to  reoccupy  the  abandoned  fort  on 
Lake  Ontario  as  early  as  possible,  and  providing,  as  well 
as  circumstances  permitted,  for  the  immediate  safety  of 
Montreal,  Frontenac  returned  to  Quebec,  to  mature  and 
carry  into  execution  his  plans  for  dealing  with  the  Iroquois, 
and  for  retaliating  upon  the  English  colonists.  His  pro¬ 
jects  embraced  the  twofold  purpose  of  detaching  or  concili¬ 
ating  the  Iroquois,  and  of  organising  incursions  into  the 
New  England  settlements. 

156.  In  order  to  gain  over  the  Iroquois,  Frontenac  sent 
messengers  to  the  cantons,  inviting  them  to  depute  nego¬ 
tiators,  and  announcing  to  them  the  return  of  the  captive 
warriors  from  France.  He  had  brought  these  out  with 
him.  On  the  passage  across  the  Atlantic  he  had  employ  ei 
his  opportunities  of  exercising  personal  interest,  with  sue  1 
success,  that  he  insinuated  himself  completely  into  then- 
good  traces.  One  of  their  number,  Ooureoupare,  a  chief  of 
the  Cayugas,  became  much  attached  to  Frontenac,  and  was, 
subsequently,  a  useful  and  influential  mediator  between 

him  and  the  people  of  the  cantons. 

The  Governor  considered  it  the  more  necessary  to  come 
to  terms  with  the  Iroquois,  as  intelligence  had  reached  him 
from  the  West,  to  the  effect  that  the  Ottawas  and  other 
western  tribes  were  on  the  point  of  abandoning  the  French 
cause,  to  enter  into  alliances  with  the  cantons  and  he 
English.  But  in  order  to  recover  prestige  amongst  the 
savages  generally,  both  friends  and  foes,  it  was  indispen¬ 
sable  for  the  French  to  exhibit  some  practical  pi  oofs  0 
their  military  prowess,  and  to  show  that  their  late  disasters 
had  not  extinguished  their  courage  or  destroyed  their 
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ability  to  fight  their  European  adversaries.  This  object 
also  received  the  Governor’s  prompt  attention,  and  was 
prosecuted  in  a  manner  as  relentless  as  had  been  the  recent 
incursions  by  the  Iroquois  into  the  French  territory. 

157.  As  has  been  already  indicated,  the  case  of  the 
colony  admitted  of  no  delay  in  the  execution  of  measures 
for  restoring  its  fortunes.  Accordingly,  as  soon  as  the 
Iroquois  bands  had  withdrawn  for  the  winter  to  their  own 
quarters  in  the  cantons,  the  Governor  caused  three  bodies  of 
French  Canadians  and  savages  to  be  equipped  at  Montreal, 
Three  Rivers,  and  Quebec,  which  were  destined  to  leave 
their  respective  stations  simultaneously,  and,  by  three  dif¬ 
ferent  routes,  to  penetrate  into  the  New  England  territory. 
In  spite  of  the  snow  and  the  rigorous  weather — for  the 
time  of  departure  was  the  very  coldest  season  of  the  year — 
and  regardless  of  the  distances  to  be  travelled,  as  well  as 
the  scarcity  of  provisions,  more  especially  among  their 
Indian  auxiliaries,  each  of  the  three  parties  started  on  its 
murderous  adventure  about  the  end  of  January. 

The  division  from  Montreal,  consisting  of  two  hundred 
French  Canadians  and  Indians,  made  for  the  Dutch  and 
English  settlements  on  the  River  Hudson.  Passing  on 
snowshoes  across  the  intervening  forests,  rivers,  and  lakes, 
on  Saturday  the  18th  February  1690,  they  came  into  the 
vicinity  of  Corlder  (Schenectady) ,  then  occupied  by  about 
eighty  families,  chiefly  of  Dutch  descent.  The  town  was 
surrounded  by  a  high  fence  or  palisade,  having  gate¬ 
ways  on  the  north  and  south  sides.  The  invaders  arranged 
their  plans  for  penetrating  through  the  northern  entrance, 
and  for  commencing  a  general  assault  at  two  o’clock  on  the 
morning  of  the  19th.  But,  stimulated  by  hunger  and  cold, 
they  commenced  the  attack  full  three  hours  before  the  ap¬ 
pointed  time.  The  inhabitants  were  buried  in  sleep,  having 
retired  wholly  unconscious  of  the  vicinity  of  their  merciless 
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foes.  The  French  and  Indians,  meeting  with  no  obstacle, 
penetrated  within  the  inclosure,  and  spreading  throughout 
the  town,  broke  into  the  houses,  and  everywhere  commenced 
an  indiscriminate  slaughter.  In  a  short  time  nearly  all 
the  buildings  were  set  on  fire,  about  sixty  persons  ruthlessly 
put  to  death,  and  a  like  number  taken  prisoners.  Amongst 
the  latter  there  were  found  to  be  thirty  Mohawks,  held  in 
captivity,  whom,  after  a  hasty  consultation,  the  French 
leaders,  from  motives  of  policy,  set  at  liberty.  Having 
completed  the  terrible  massacre,  almost  without  resistance 
or  loss  to  their  own  party,  the  French,  with  their  Indian 
auxiliaries,  at  once  retreated  towards  Canada.  Encumbered 
by  their  booty,  which  included  fifty  horses  and  their  pri¬ 
soners,  the  march  homeward  was  slow,  and  the  people  from 
the  nearest  settlements  assembled  in  pursuit  and  cut  off 
many  stragglers.  This  unexpected  blow  inspired  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  Albany,  and  the  people  of  the  English  colony 
generally,  with  alarm,  so  that  many  with  their  families 
resolved  upon  removal  to  Manhattan  (New  York)  for  safety. 
The  Iroquois,  however,  came  to  the  rescue,  and  not  only 
assisted  in  the  pursuit  of  the  retreating  invaders,  but  also 
re-assured  the  colonists  with  promises  of  further  aid,  and  of 
vengeance.* 

*  The  narrative  given  in  the  text  differs  somewhat  from  the  one  in 
Frost’s  “  History  of  the  United  States,”  quoted  by  Bell,  the  translator  of  Gar- 
neau’s  history  ■ “  The  French  Governor,  old  Count  de  Frontenac,  collected 
a  body  of  French  and  Indians,  and  dispatched  them,  in  the  depth  of 
winter,  against  New  York.  This  party  having  wandered  for  twenty  days 
through  the  deserts  rendered  trackless  by  the  snow,  approached  the 
village  of  Schenectady  in  so  exhausted  a  state  that  they  had  determined 
to  surrender  themselves  prisoners  of  war.  But  arriving  at  a  late  hour  on 
a  stormy  night,  and  finding,  by  means  of  their  spies,  that  the  inhabitants 
were  asleep  and  without  guard,  they  suddenly  resolved  to  refuse  the  mercy 
which  they  had  just  been  on  the  point  of  imploring  ;  and,  dividing  them¬ 
selves  into  several  parties,  they  set  fire  to  the  village  in  many  places, 
and  attacked  the  inhabitants  as  they  fled  from  the  flames.  Men,  women, 
and  children  shared  the  same  fate.  Sixty  persons  were  massacred  and 
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The  expedition  from  Three  Eivers,  under  the  command 
of  Francois  Hertel,  who  had  with  him  his  three  sons  and 
about  fifty  other  Frenchmen  and  Indians,  took  the  route  of 
the  rivers  St  Francis  and  Connecticut.  After  a  laborious 
march  of  two  months,  they  came  to  a  place  called  Salmon 
Falls  ( Portsmouth ,  New  Hampshire )  on  the  27th  of 
March.  Here  another  tragedy,  similar  to  that  of  Corkier, 
was  enacted.  About  thirty  of  the  inhabitants  were  mas¬ 
sacred,  and  a  number  of  prisoners  taken,  exceeding  that  of 
the  invaders.  The  houses  and  outbuildings  were  destroyed 
by  fire,  all  the  domestic  animals,  to  the  number  of  two 
thousand,  perishing  in  the  flames.  Only  one  Frenchman 
was  killed  on  this  occasion. 

The  third  expedition,  from  Quebec,  under  the  command 
of  M.  de  Portneuf  moved  along  the  valley  of  the  Chaudiere 
into  the  territory  now  called  Maine.  It  consisted  of  fifty 
French  Canadians  and  about  sixty  Abenaquis.  Pursuing 
their  course  along  the  valley  of  the  Kennebec ,  their  force 
was  increased  by  the  addition  of  other  warriors  belomrino- 
to  the  same  nation.*  On  starting,  the  Indian  auxiliaries 
were  almost  without  provisions,  so  that  during  the  march 
they  could  subsist  only  by  spreading  themselves  through 
the  forest,  hunting  for  game.  The  design,  in  this  case, 
was  to  attack  and  capture  the  fortified  stations  on  the  bay  of 
Casco,  near  to  the  modern  city  of  Portland.  Owing  to  the 


twenty-seven  carried  into  captivity.  ...  Of  the  fugitives  who  escaped, 
twenty-five  lost  their  limbs  by  the  frost.  .  .  .  The  French  retired  loaded 
with  plunder.  This  atrocious  proceeding  roused  the  indignation  of  all  the 
colonies.”  It  is  added  by  the  same  translator  : — “  M.  Boucher  ( ‘  History  of 
Canada,  vol.  i.  p.  151)  states  that  the  minister  of  the  place  was  butchered, 
along  with  a  number  of  women  and  children.”— Gameau,  vol.  i.  p.  324. 

I  ortneuf’s  command,  on  its  way  southward,  was  further  augmented 
by  falling  in  with  the  retiring  band  from  Salmon  Falls,  a  number  of 
whom  diverged  from  their  homeward  route  and  took  part  in  this  third 
expedition. 
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cause  which  has  been  named,  as  well  as  the  impediments 
occasioned  by  the  rough  state  of  the  regions  through  which 
they  had  to  pass,  Portneuf  and  his  followers  spent  four 
months  in  proceeding  to  the  destined  points  of  attack.  The 
town  of  Casco,  on  Casco  Bay,  was  defended  by  a  consider¬ 
able  fort,  well  supplied  with  cannon,  ammunition,  and  pro¬ 
visions.  There  were  also  four  smaller  forts,  which  were 
speedily  captured.  The  defenders  of  the  principal  fort 
made  a  show  of  resistance,  and  when  summoned  to 
surrender  refused  to  do  so.  Two  or  three  days  were 
occupied  by  the  invaders  in  digging  trenches  and  sur¬ 
rounding  the  place,  when  it  was  yielded  up  on  the  terms 
which  had  been  proposed.  About  thirty  had  been  killed, 
and  the  prisoners  included  seventy  men  and  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  women  and  children.  The  French  lost  only  two  or 
three  men.  After  burning  all  the  habitations,  and  de¬ 
molishing  the  defences,  the  invaders  commenced  their  re¬ 
treat  on  the  1st  of  June.  On  the  march,  great  cruelty 
was  exercised  by  the  savages  upon  the  helpless  women  and 
children,  many  of  whom  were  sacrificed.  This  band  effected 
its  return  to  Quebec  on  the  23d  of  J line. 

Thus,  with  forces,  whose  total  strength  was  less  than- 
four  hundred  men,  Frontenac  succeeded  in  inflicting  three 
heavy  blows  upon  the  English  colonists,  which  not  only 
created  a  profound  impression  amongst  them,  but  also  en¬ 
couraged  him  to  assume  a  confident  and  lofty  tone  towards 
the  Indians.  In  fact,  the  French  prestige  was  so  far  re¬ 
stored,  that  the  Iroquois,  in  spite  of  the  endeavours  of  the 
English  colonists  to  dissuade  them,  resumed  negotiations 
■for  peace,  and  sent  deputies  to  congratulate  the  Governor . 
on  his  return  to  administer  the  affairs  of  Canada. 

But  the  lamentable  incidents  and  results  of  these  preda¬ 
tory  incursions  excited  in  the  minds  of  the  English  generally 
a  desire  for  revenge,  and  a  determination  to  put  forth  all 
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their  strength  in  an  endeavour  to  destroy  the  French  power 
in  North  America.* 

158.  Although  a  state  of  war  had  now  for  some  time 
subsisted  between  the  Governments  of  France  and  England, 
it  is  remarkable  that  the  former,  well  informed  of  the  need 
of  succours,  failed  to  supply  these  to  its  suffering  colony. 
In  fact,  the  renewed  representations  of  De  Calliere,  now 
Governor  of  Montreal,  supported  by  the  recommendations  of 
Frontenac,  only  drew  from  the  minister  of  Louis  XIY.  a 
species  of  rebuke.  His  Majesty,  it  was  alleged,  “  had  occa- 


*  Respecting  the  three  expeditions,  and  some  subsequent  ones,  of  which 
an  account  has  been  furnished  in  the  text,  it  is  right  to  inform  the  reader 
that  different  opinions  have  been  expressed  by  writers,  both  lay  and  clerical, 
as  regards  their  real  character.  If  they  are  to  be  viewed  in  the  same  light 
as  the  massacres  of  the  preceding  year  in  the  Island  of  Montreal,  com¬ 
mitted  by  the  savage  Iroquois  alone,  and  unaccompanied  by  any  of  the 
English  colonists,  who  were  alleged  to  have  instigated  their  Indian  auxili¬ 
aries  to  make  incursions,  it  is  but  fair  to  take  into  account  the  fact  that 
the  Iroquois  themselves  alleged,  as  a  cause  of  their  hostility,  the  treacher¬ 
ous  conduct  of  Denonville  and  the  Intendant,  in  seizing,  imprisoning, 
and  dispatching  their  chiefs  and  warriors  to  France,  shutting  them  down 
during  the  sea-pas3age  of  several  weeks  in  the  holds  of  the  small  vessels  of 
those  days. 

The  personal  presence  and  participation  of  a  majority  of  French  colonists 
in  the  proceedings  at  Corlaer  and  Salmon  Falls,  would  have  conferred  the 
character  of  legitimate  warfare,  had  the  sufferers  been  men  with  arms  in 
their  hands,  instead  of  helpless  families  taken  unawares  in  their  sleep,  and, 
with  scarcely  any  resistance,  consigned  to  sudden  destruction  by  fire  and 
tomahawk. 

The  historian  Oarntau,  while  he  styles  the  massacre  at  Corlaer  a  “  fright¬ 
ful  tragedy,”  designates  the  invaders  as  “  intrepid  bands,”  and  speaks  of 
their  doings  as  “  victorious.” 

The  Iroquois  delegates  to  the  colonists  at  Albany  told  them  that  what 
had  been  done  at  Corlaer  was  “  not  a  victory,  but  a  proof  of  cruel  deceit,” 
as  if  unmindful  of  the  habit  of  the  people  of  the  cantons  to  practise  the 
same  species  of  cruelty  and  deceit  when  they  had  the  opportunity. 

The  historian  Ferland  palliates,  and,  to  a  certain  extent,  justifies,  the 
conduct  of  the  French  and  Abenaquis,  citing,  in  defence,  the  shocking 
massacres  in  Canada,  and  the  encouragement  afforded  to  the  Iroquois  by 
the  English  colonists  (vol.  ii.  p.  205,  206). 
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sion  for  all  his  soldiers  in  Europe;  the  demands  of  his 
colonial  officers  were  inopportune  ,  and  a  defensive  policy 
was  the  proper  one  to  pursue.”  Thus  the  mother  countiy 
left  the  colony  to  struggle  unaided. 

The  English  colonies  also  made  appeals  to  their  own 
Government  for  aid  to  enable  them  to  fit  out  effective 
expeditions  by  sea  and  land  against  Canada.  William  III., 
however,  and  his  Privy  Council  were,  at  that  time,  too 
intently  occupied  with  affairs  at  home  to  give  heed  to  their 
desires. 

159.  The  Iroquois  continued  their  incursions  during 
the  whole  season  of  1690.  The  Ottawas,  and  many  of  the 
Western  Indians,  were  actually  in  treaty  with  the  people  of 
the  cantons  with  a  view  to  breaking  with  the  French. 

Frontenac,  therefore,  judged  it  necessary  to  follow  up 
the  blows  inflicted  at  Corlaer  and  Casco  Bay,  by  other  de¬ 
cisive  measures  for  regaining  the  confidence  of  the  Ottawas 
and  other  western  tribes.  For  this  purpose  he  selected 
the  celebrated  Nicolas  Perrot*  and  M.  Louvigny ,  an  offi¬ 
cer  of  merit,  to  proceed  by  the  route  of  the  Ottawa  river 
to  Michilimakinac  with  a  large  convoy,  and  to  carry  pre¬ 
sents  and  various  supplies  of  merchandise,  such  as  the 
savages  required  for  warfare  and  the  chase,  as  well  as  for 
domestic  use.  On  the  way  thither  this  expedition  fell  m 
with  hostile  bands  of  Iroquois.  In  the  fighting  which 
ensued  much  loss  to  both  sides  was  occasioned,  and  prisoners 
taken  by  the  French  were  taken  on  to  Michilimakinac, 
where,  for  the  gratification  of  the  natives,  an  Iroquois 
captive  was  cruelly  handed  over  to  torture.f  The  result 
of  the  expedition  was  a  restoration  of  amity  between  the 
tribes  and  the  French,  owing  principally  to  the  exertions 

*  See  Article  172,  p.  223,  for  some  particulars  of  the  history  and  ser¬ 
vices  of  this  remarkable  man. 
t  See  foot-note  on  p.  224. 
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and  influence  of  Perrot.  More  than  one  hundred  canoes, 
laden  with  the  spoils  of  the  chase,  soon  afterwards  set  out 
for  Montreal,  where  a  great  council  was  held,  attended  by 
numerous  savage  chiefs.  The  old  Governor  harangued 
them,  and  by  his  demeanour  afforded  them  much  delight.* 
The  negotiations  terminated  with  renewed  professions  of 
amity  and  mutual  support. 

160.  The  New  England  colonies  determined  to  retaliate 
upon  Canada  on  a  large  scale,  both  by  sea  and  land,  and 
to  accomplish  the  utter  destruction  of  the  French  colony. 
The  late  bloody  incursions  into  their  own  territory,  and 
the  known  design  of  the  French  to  carry  into  effect  the 
plans  of  De  Calliere,  whenever  circumstances  should  per¬ 
mit,  had  convinced  the  English  leaders  that  peaceable  or 
friendly  neighbourhood  was  impossible.  They  were  de¬ 
termined,  besides,  to  establish  and  extend  their  commercial 
intercourse  with  the  savages  around  the  great  lakes  and 
in  the  west,  with  whom  the  French  would  never  permit 
any  such  relations  to  subsist. 

Accordingly,  a  force  of  thirteen  hundred  men,  under 
General  Winthrop  and  Major  Schuyler,  was  equipped  for 
a  movement  upon  Montreal,  by  the  route  of  Lake  Cham¬ 
plain  ;  while  a  fleet  of  upwards  of  thirty  vessels,  manned 
by  fifteen  hundred  sailors,  and  carrying  thirteen  hundred 
militia,  was  dispatched  from  Boston,  under  Sir  William 
Phipps  and  Major  Walley.  The  resolution  to  fit  out  these 
armaments  had  been  taken  at  a  congress  of  the  English 

On  the  occasion  referred  to,  Frontenac  is  reported  to  have  displayed 
all  the  energy  and  vigour  of  a  young  man,  although  he  was  then  seventy 
years  old.  He  joined  in  the  savage  war-dances  and  war-songs,  gesticulat¬ 
ing  and  brandishing  a  tomahawk  to  their  intense  delight.  The  assembled 
Indians,  consisting  of  Iroquois  of  Sault  St  Louis  and  the  Two  Mountains, 
Ottawas,  Ilurons ,  Nipissings,  Algonquins ,  nfontagnais,  &c.,  forgot  their 
accustomed  gravity  at  the  sight  of  the  spirited  old  man,  and  burst  into 
loud  acclamations. 
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colonies,  held  early  in  May  1690,  soon  after  the  massacres 
of  Schenectady  and  Salmon  Falls,  and  after  the  advance 
of  the  Quebec  force  into  Maine,  had  become  generally 

known*  ,  , 

Of  the  proceedings  of  the  troops  under  mthrop  and 

Schuyler,  it  is  enough  to  say  here  that  they  accomplished 
little  or  nothing;  for,  on  account  of  defective  arrange¬ 
ments  for  supplying  them  with  provisions  and  means  of 
transport,  the  General  retired  to  Albany  from  his  marc  1 
upon  Canada  almost  as  soon  as  he  reached  Lake  Cham¬ 
plain.  Schuyler  advanced  further,  but  was  easily  re¬ 
pulsed.  _ 

The  delays  in  expediting  the  English  forces  from  boston 

were  such  that  the  fleet  did  not  sail  until  the  summer  was 
well  advanced.  It  was  destined  for  the  attack  and  capture 
of  Quebec;  but  its  movements  were  so  leisurely,  and  its 
officers  held  so  many  councils  of  war  at  the  various  stages 
of  its  progress  into  the  Gulf  and  up  the  St  Lawrence,  that 
October  arrived  before  it  appeared  off  Cape  Diamond.  . 

161  Frontenac  was  at  Montreal  when  he  first  received 
news  of  the  approach  of  the  English  fleet.  Fortunately  for 
him  the  incursion  of  the  English  by  land  had  come  to  an 
end,  and  he  was  at  liberty  to  call  in  for  the  defence  of  the 
capital  almost  the  entire  force  of  the  colony.  Fortunately 
also,  the  tardy  movements  of  the  hostile  fleet,  and  his  own 
energy  and  promptitude,  concurred  in  enabling  him  to 
complete  his  preparations  for  a  desperate  resistance.  He 


*  In  retaliation  for  these  incursions  the  English  colonists  had  already, 
in  the  course  of  the  month  of  April,  attacked  and  captured  various  French 
posts  on  the  coast  of  Acadia  or  Nova  Scotia,  and  the  vessels  emploj  ~d 
had  returned  laden  with  booty  sufficient  to  cover  the  cost  At  Casco 
Bav  where,  as  we  have  seen,  the  French  and  Indian  force  from  Quebec 
and  Three  Rivers  operated  in  the  latter  part  of  May  succours  arrived 
just  as  the  hostile  bands  were  retiring  with  their  captives  after  demo  - 


isliing  the  defences  and  habitations 


-too  ,late  to  be  of  any  service. 
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immediately  embarked  for  his  headquarters.  The  Gover¬ 
nor  of  Montreal,  M.  de  Calliere,  was  directed  to  reinforce 
the  garrison  of  Quebec  at  once,  with  all  the  troops,  militia, 
and  able-bodied  men  whom  he  could  collect.  As  he  passed 
down  the  St  Lawrence  he  gave  similar  directions  at  all  the 
minor  stations,  and  especially  at  Three  Rivers,  where  M.  de 
Ramezay  commanded.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Quebec,  in 
the  seigniories  of  Beaupre,  Beauport,  Lauzon,  and  Orleans, 
all  the  men  able  to  assist  in  the  defence  of  the  city  were 
ordered  to  remain  in  readiness  for  marching  on  the  instant 
when  required.  Parties  also  were  dispatched  down  the 
river  to  observe  the  fleet  from  the  banks,  and  to  transmit 
intelligence  of  its  progress. 

162.  In  the  city  itself,  where  the  approach  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  had  been  known  some  time,  and  where  the  arrival  of 
the  gallant  Governor  inspired  confidence  and  joy,  M.  Pro¬ 
vost,  his  lieutenant,  and  the  other  French  officers,  had 
already  taken  measures  for  strengthening  the  defences. 
The  gates  were  barricaded,  and  batteries  of  cannon  mounted 
at  all  eligible  points,  with  the  aid  of  strong  beams  of 
timber,  bags,  and  barrels,  filled  with  stones  and  earth. 
As  the  news  of  the  expected  attack,  and  the  orders  of  the 
Governor,  reached  the  outlying  settlements,  the  people 
poured  into  the  place  for  protection,  and  to  take  an  active 
part  in  the  defence. 

163.  Sir  William  Phipps,  in  a  vessel  of  forty-four  guns, 
accompanied  by  the  force  under  his  command,  at  length 
arrived  on  the  16th  of  October  1690,  and  immediately,  in 
a  somewhat  inflated  summons,  transmitted  by  an  officer, 
and  addressed  to  Count  Frontenac,  demanded  the  sur- 
1  ender  of  the  city.  The  messenger,  on  landing  from  a 
boat,  with  his  flag  of  truce,  was  blindfolded,  and  conducted 
to  the  Castle  of  St  Louis.  There  Frontenac  and  his  offi¬ 
cers,  and  all  the  chief  men  of  the  colony,  were  assembled, 
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and  heard  the  reading  of  the  summons  with  a  hurst  of 
indignation,  the  English  officer  having  concluded  with  a 
statement  to  the  effect  that  one  hour  only  would  he 
allowed  for  deliberation.  The  old  Governor,  whose  anger 
for  the  moment  overpowered  the  sense  of  dignity  by  which, 
on  solemn  public  occasions,  he  was  usually  influenced,  at 
first  addressed  the  bearer  of  the  summons  in  discourteous 
and  menacing  tones.  Then,  with  a  spirit  suitable  to  the 
occasion,  he  rejoined  that  he  did  not  recognise  any  other 
Kino-  of  England  than  James  II.,  the  guest  and  ally  of 
his  master,  King  Louis  ;  and  that  William,  in  whose  name 
Phipps  had  demanded  the  surrender  of  Quebec,  was  only 
a  usurper.  He  further  intimated  to  the  English  officer, 
that,  in  place  of  an  hour,  he  did  not  require  an  instant  for 
deliberation.  On  being  requested  by  the  officer  to  give 
an  answer  to  the  summons  in  writing,  Count  Frontenac 
haughtily  refused,  saying,  that  he  would  transmit  his 
reply  to  the  English  commander  from  the  cannon  s  mout  1. 
The  messenger  was  reconducted  to  his  boat,  and  soon 
after  his  return  to  the  English  admiral’s  ship,  the  batteries 
in  the  lower  town  opened  fire  on  the  fleet.  One  of  tie 
first  discharges  brought  down  a  flag  from  Phipps’  own 
vessel,  which  dropped  into  the  river,  and  immediate  y 
several  young  Canadians,  leaping  into  the  water,  swam  out 
for  it  under  fire,  and  conveyed  it  ashore.*  _ 

1Q4  On  the  18th,  the  troops  were  landed,  under  Major 
Walley,  near  the  mouth  of  the  St  Charles  river,  and  the 
ships  of  the  squadron  opened  a  cannonade  against  the  city. 


*  This  flag  was  preserved  many  years  as  a  trophy  in  the  parish  church 
of  Quebec.  The  shot  by  which  it  was  brought  down  is  said  to  have  pro¬ 
ceed  from  a  cannon  pointed  by  M.  le  Moyne  de  8U  Helene,  the  officer  who 
commanded  in  the  bloody  raid  upon  Schenectady.  He  was  the ^second  o 
the  celebrated  seven  brothers  Le  Moyne,  born  two  years  before  his  hi  other 
D’Iberville.  Ste  Helene  was  mortally  wounded  two  days  aftei wards  by  a 
shot  from  one  of  Phipps’  vessels. 
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The  garrison  guns  replied  vigorously,  and  it  was  soon 
made  to  appear  that  their  fire  was  more  effective  than 
that  of  the  English.  Observing  this,  Phipps  drew  off, 
but  renewed  the  bombardment  on  the  following  day  until 
noon,  by  which  time  he  saw  clearly  that  his  hopes  of  suc¬ 
cess  were  gone,  unless  the  troops  on  shore  could  force  their 
way  into  the  city  and  capture  it  by  assault.  Accordingly 
he  again  retired  out  of  range  with  his  damaged  vessel. 

In  the  meantime  the  troops  attempted  an  advance  through 
the  slime  and  mud  along  the  banks  of  the  St  Charles,  but 
not  before  the  principal  cannonade  between  the  batteries  of 
the  city  and  the  ships  had  ceased.  Some  severe  skirmish¬ 
ing  occurred  on  the  land.  Frontenac  had  judiciously 
refrained  from  opposing  the  disembarkation  of  the  English 
soldiers,  conscious  of  his  ability,  from  his  numbers  and 
strong  position,  to  repel  any  assault.  But  whenever  the 
assailants,  after  establishing  themselves  in  a  hastily-con¬ 
structed  encampment  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  river,  at¬ 
tempted  any  movement,  they  found  themselves  exposed  to 
attacks  from  bodies  of  militia,  commanded  by  theLe  Moynes 
and  other  active  French  officers,  stationed  at  different  points 
and  sheltered  by  the  bushes  and  rocks.  Frontenac,  in 
person,  at  the  head  of  a  considerable  body  of  troops,  placed 
himself  in  a  position  to  observe  the  proceedings  of  the 
skirmishers,  and  in  readiness  to  cross  over  to  the  support 
of  his  own  people,  if  it  should  be  judged  necessary.  The 
results  of  these  partial  conflicts  were  generally  favourable 
to  the  French  militia  and  volunteers.  From  time  to  time 
vessels  of  the  hostile  fleet  came  within  range  of  the  land 
batteries  and  fired  upon  the  city.  These  attacks  con¬ 
tinued  until  the  night  of  the  20th,  when  it  was  decided, 
by  a  council  of  war,  held  on  board  the  admiral's  ship,  that 
further  attempts  to  capture  the  place  would  be  useless,  and 
might  prove  disastrous  to  the  entire  force,  as  the  ships 
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were  much  damaged,  and  the  situation  of  the  troops  under 
Walley  had  become  critical. 

Accordingly,  amidst  much  confusion,  and  leaving  behind 
them  five  of  the  six  pieces  of  artillery  which  had  been  taken 
on  shore,  the  soldiers  re -embarked,  and  on  the  following 
day  the  discomfited  expedition  passed  out  of  sight  down 
the  river.* 

1 65.  Frontenac  dispatched  a  report  of  his  victory  to  the 
court  of  France,  where  his  conduct,  and  that  of  the  officers 
and  men  under  his  command,  were  so  highly  appreciated, 
that  the  King  ordered  a  medal  to  be  struck  in  commemora¬ 
tion  of  the  valiant  and  successful  defence  of  Quebec.  For 
the  same  purpose  a  new  church,  with  the  appellation  of 
“  Notre  Dame  de  la  Victoire,”  was  erected  in  the  Lower 
Town,  and  an,  annual  festival  established. 

*  On  the  passage  homeward  to  Boston  the  fleet  encountered  many  dis¬ 
asters,  occasioned  by  the  inclemency  of  the  weather,  and  the  difficulties  of 
the  navigation  of  the  river  and  gulf  ;  many  ships  were  lost.  One  was 
wrecked  on  the  coast  of  Anticosti,  and  out  of  sixty  men  who  escaped  on 
shore,  upwards  of  forty  perished  during  a  few  weeks’  forced  residence  on 
the  island.  Phipps  himself,  with  the  main  part  of  his  squadron,  reached 
Boston  about  the  end  of  November.  His  failure  caused  great  disappoint¬ 
ment  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  colonies,  who  had  confidently  expected  a 
different  result.  About  five  years  afterwards  he  died  in  England. 

f  We  learn  several  interesting  incidents  connected  with  the  siege  in 
1690  from  the  “  History  of  the  Ursulines  of  Quebec.”  The  first  news  of 
the  coming  of  the  fleet  arrived,  it  is  stated  in  that  work,  on  October  7,  and 
occasioned  extreme  surprise.  The  place  was  wholly  unprepared  for  resist¬ 
ance,  there  being  in  the  city  only  two  hundred  male  citizens  able  to  beat 
arms,  while  the  Governor  and  all  the  troops  were  absent  at  Montreal.  A 
canoe  was  instantly  dispatched  with  information  to  Frontenac  lhe 
Commandant,  profiting  by  the  delays  which  contrary  winds  forced  upon 
the  enemy,  sent  for  people  from  the  vicinity  to  assist  in  constructing  de¬ 
fences  and  placing  cannon.  It  was  at  first  intended  to  send  away  the 
inmates  of  the  convent  to  Lorette  ;  but  ten  days  elapsed  before  the  hostile 
fleet  came  up,  occupying,  it  is  said,  nearly  all  that  time  in  making  good 
a  distance  which,  with  favouring  winds  and  resolution,  could  have  been 
accomplished  in  as  many  hours.  When  the  summons  to  surrender  was 
brought,  the  Governor  replied,  “  as  they  deserved ,”  saying,  God  will  not 
favour  those  who  are  traitors  to  their  King  and  their  religion,  and  I  have 
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166.  Thus,  within  about  a  year  of  his  return  to  resume  the 
administration  of  the  affairs  of  the  colony,  Frontenac  had 
rescued  it  from  its  former  deplorable  condition  without 
receiving  any  essential  aid  from  the  parent  state.  More¬ 
over,  the  gratification  experienced  from  the  repulse  of  the 
formidable  expedition  which  had  been  sent  to  effect  the 
conquest  of  Canada,  was  enhanced  by  the  receipt  of  intelli¬ 
gence  from  M.  d’Iberville,  intimating  the  success  of  opera¬ 
tions  conducted  by  him  against  the  English  in  Hudson’s 
Bay  and  on  the  coast  of  Newfoundland.* 

no  other  answer  to  give  than  that  which  shall  come  from  the  mouth  of  my 
cannon.  Cannon  balls,  discharged  from  the  English  vessels,  frequently 
fell  within  the  convent  premises.  One  burst  through  a  window  shutter 
and  sash,  and  finally  lodged  at  the  bedside  of  an  inmate  ;  another  hall 
passed  through  the  apron  of  one  of  the  sisters  ;  but  no  person  belonging 
to  the  establishment  was  injured.  Throughout  the  siege  the  premises  of 
the  Ursulines  were  crowded  with  people,  and  moveables  brought  for  se¬ 
curity.  The  rooms  for  the  extern s  and  the  savages  (Indian  scholars), 
the  boarders’  quarters,  refectory,  and  cellars,  were  filled  with  families 
from  the  city,  women  and  children,  so  that  the  Ursulines  themselves 
could  scarcely  pass  to  and  from  their  kitchen,  and  ate  their  food  standing 
and  in  haste,  like  the  Israelites  when  they  eat  the  Paschal  lamb.” 

I\  hen  the  siege  was  ended,  and  the  English  fleet  a  few  leagues  down 
the  ii\er,  they  sent  back  to  demand  an  exchange  of  prisoners.  About 
twenty  French  prisoners  were  returned,  and  the  English  received  only 
sixteen,  mostly  children  (probably  of  those  brought  in  from  the  raids  made 
on  the  New  England  settlements  the  preceding  season).  The  religious 
ceremonies  in  honour  of  the  victory,  building  of  the  new  chapel  in  the 
lower  town,  the  establishment  of  an  annual  fete  on  October  14,  and  the 
medal  stiuck  in  France,  are  all  duly  chronicled  by  the  pious  women  whose 
letters  and  sayings  form  so  large  a  portion  of  the  “  History  of  the  Ursu¬ 
lines  of  Quebec.  After  the  fleet  had  finally  departed  on  its  perilous 
voyage  homeward,  there  was  intense  cold,  by  which  the  St  Charles  was 
frozen  over,  and  much  ice  along  the  margin  of  the  St  Lawrence,  almost 
preventing  the  landing  of  supplies  from  vessels  newly  arrived  from  France, 
'this  was  on  the  15th,  16th,  and  17th  of  November,  just  as  the  garrison 
and  people  were  beginning  to  be  threatened  with  famine.  It  was  also 
feared  that  no  vessel  could  leave  for  France  to  carry  news  of  the  victory  ; 
but  suddenly  a  thaw  came,  and  on  the  26th,  the  ships  departed  for  France 
with  a  fair  wind,  and  bearing  dispatches  from  Frontenac. 

*  See  Article  172,  p.  230,  for  some  particulars  of  the  services  and 
exploits  of  this  celebrated  Canadian  officer. 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 

CONTINUATION  OP  WARFARE  BY  THE  INDIANS-SUSPICIOUS  CONDUCT  OF 
the  CONVERTED  IROQUOIS— unchristian  conduct  op  colonists, 
both  FRENCH  AND  ENGLISH,  WITH  RESPECT  TO  THE 
NUMEROUS  MINOR  CONFLICTS  BETWEEN  THE  FRENCH  AND 
IROQUOIS — THREATENED  NEW  INVASION  BY  AN  ENGLISH  FLEET 

prepared  for-admiral  wheeler’s  abortive  expedition- 

effects  OF  FRENCH  PRIVATEERING— NICHOLAS  PERROT  D  IBER- 
VHjLE — CAUSES  OF  QUARREL  BETWEEN  THE  ENGLISH  AND  FRENCH 
COLONISTS -FORT  FRONTENAC  RE-OCCUPIED  -  THE  IROQUOIS- 
FRONTENAC’S  PREPARATIONS  FOR  A  WAR  OF  EXTERMINATION 
ZST  THE  CANTONS -THE  EXPEDITION  AND  RESULTS  -  IN¬ 
STRUCTIONS  TO  THE  GOVERNOR  RELATIVE  TO  THE  CONQUEST  OF  NEW 
englaT-m.  DE  NESMOND-TREATY  OF  RYSWICK  CORRESPOND¬ 
ENCE  BETWEEN  LORD  BELLAMONT  AND  COUNT  FRONTENAC  V 
OF  THE  IROQUOIS- DEATH  AND  CHARACTER  OF  FRONTENAC. 

167  Frontenac  would  have  resumed  the  offenshe 
against  the  English  during  the  winter  of  1690-91 ^ 
been  in  his  power  ;  but  dearth  of  provisions,  and  its  usual 
accompaniment,  disease  among  the  people^ prevented  urn. 
The  scarcity  alluded  to  was  occasioned  m  part  by  the 
smallness  of  the  supplies  received  from  France  during  1 
preceding  season,  but  chiefly  by  the  presence  of  the  Iroquois, 
who  had  everywhere  hindered  the  inhabitants  from  culti¬ 
vating  their  lands*  The  Abenaquis,  however,  continued 

*  In  those  times  of  necessity,  the  ™  m“ 

rendered  much  “ lading  their  homesteads.  This  sort  of  work 
occupied  in  %Wmg  or  ^  q{  {amilieg  accustomed  to  manual  labour, 
was  not  confaned  families  of  noble  descent,  of  whom 

In  fact,  there  were  some  alm0®t  d™  th  lo  h  and  cultivating  maize, 
the  female  members  were  seen  ho  g  V  France  con 

To  afford  some  relief  from  this  state  of  things,  the  lung 
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their  inroads ;  and  occasionally  extended  their  predatory 
attacks  as  far  as  the  coast  of  New  England  in  Maine  and 
Massachusetts.  In  the  spring  of  1691  the  first  vessels  from 
France  brought  out  a  supply  of  provisions  and  ammunition. 

168.  The  Iroquois  notwithstanding  some  professions  of 
reluctance  to  continue  the  war,  and  some  show  of  a  desire 
to  negotiate  about  peace,  persevered  in  their  customary 
modes  of  harassing  the  French.  All  Frontenac’s  endea¬ 
vours  to  conciliate  them  failed  ;  but  he  had  learned  from 
experience  that  the  safest  mode  of  dealing  with  them  was, 
while  mistrusting  their  professions,  to  appear  to  give  them 
some  credit  for  sincerity,  and  to  assume  a  bold  front  when 
then  deputies  came  with  threats.  By  means  of  emissaries 
and  the  missionary  priests,  he  strove  to  keep  alive  a  war¬ 
like  spirit,  favourable  to  the  French,  amongst  the  Ottawas, 
Illinois,  Miamis,  and  other  western  tribes.  The  Iroquois, 
at  one  time,  sent  word  that  they  would  come  with  warriors 
enough  to  devastate  the  colony  from  Montreal  to  Three 
Rivers,  and  that  they  would  give  them  no  peace  except  in 
their  graves.  Accordingly,  in  May  1691,  a  numerous  band 
established  themselves  in  the  vicinity  of  the  confluence  of 
the  Ottawa  and  St  Lawrence,  another  body  attacked  a 
settlement  at  Point  aux  Trembles ,  while  a  third  appeared 
near  Montreal.  As  usual,  great  cruelties  were  practised 
upon  such  of  the  inhabitants  as  fell  into  their  hands. 

169.  Much  perplexity  was  occasioned  by  the  conduct  of 
the  Indians  settled  at  Sault  St  Louis,  and  of  others  living 
amongst  the  French.  On  occasions  when  their  aid  was 
most  required,  whether  to  fight  invaders,  or  to  pursue 
a  retiring  band,  it  was  observed  that  they  were  hesitating 
in  their  movements,  as  if  afraid  or  unwilling.  M.  Bienville, 

sentecUo  free  people  in  the  colony  of  noble  birth  from  the  restrictions 
according  to  which  persons  of  their  class  were  forbidden  to  have  recourse 
to  manual  labour  and  trade,  on  pain  of  degradation  from  their  rank. 
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dispatched  with  two  hundred  of  the  converted  or  Sault  St 
Louis  Indians  to  drive  away  the  Iroquois  from  the  vicinity 
of  Montreal,  reported  that  his  men  hung  back  and  would 
not  fight  when  they  approached  their  enemies,  making  a 
leisurely  retreat.  Similar  conduct  on  several  other  occasions 
rendered  the  French  suspicious  of  their  allies.  In  fact, 
deputies  from  the  cautons  had  been  amongst  the  Indians  of 
Sault  St  Louis  ;  and  although  they  did  not  succeed  in  in¬ 
ducing  them  to  abandon  the  settlement,  were  not  altogether 
unsuccessful  in  dissuading  them  from  entering  into  combat 
with  their  own  kindred,  especially  the  Mohawks.  The 
French  officers  at  length  came  to  the  conclusion  that  there 
existed  some  secret  understanding,  and  that  in  future  they 
would  be  unable  to  rely  upon  the  services  of  their  converted 
Indians  belonging  to  the  Iroquois  stock,  when  engagec  in 
operations  against  members  of  the  tribe  from  which  they 
themselves  had  sprung* 

170.  Throughout  the  years  1691  and  1692  the  colonial 
subjects  of  the  Kings  of  England  and  France  in  North 
America  were  actuated  by  a  most  embittered  state  of  feel¬ 
ing  against  each  other.  This  was  manifested,  not  only  by 
their  assiduous  endeavours  to  direct  against  each  other  the 
ferocious  instincts  of  all  the  Indian  tribes  with  whom,  re¬ 
spectively,  they  had  influence ;  but  also  by  entering  upon 
practices  which  have  been  universally  condemned  as  dis¬ 
graceful  to  civilised  beings— not  to  say  Christians.  .  Both 
parties  made  the  utmost  possible  use  of  the  services  of 
their  acknowledged  savage  allies— the  English  colonists  on 
the  one  hand  tampering  with  the  Abenaquis,  making  them 
offers  of  every  inducement,  in  the  way  of  gifts  and  advan¬ 
tageous  traffic,  that  could  avail  to  tempt  them  from  the 
cause  of  the  French;  the  latter,-  on  the  other  hand, 

*  Frontenac  spoke  of  this  matter  to  the  J esuit  missionaries,  who  defended 
the  Indians  of  Sault  St  Louis,  alleging  the  suspicion  to  be  ill-grounded. 
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spared  no  pains  in  efforts  to  gain  over  those  barbarians 
from  the  cantons  whose  warriors  were  all  the  time  slautrh- 
tering  their  people  and  destroying  their  property.  But  the 
most  odious  feature  of  this  species  of  competition  for  the 
favour  of  the  savages  appeared  when  the  Europeans  on 
both  sides  held  out  rewards  in  money  and  goods  for  the 
bodies  and  scalps  of  Indians.  It  is  recorded  that  the 
French  offered  premiums  of  fifty  francs  for  the  scalps  or 
dead  bodies  of  Iroquois,  and  one  hundred  francs  for  prisoners 
brought  in  alive.*  Corresponding  prices  were  offered  in 
the  English  colonies,  varying  however,  in  amount,  accord¬ 
ing  as  the  rewards  were  claimed  by  soldiers  or  by  volunteers. 
But  the  English  paid  no  premiums  for  prisoners,  although 
a  larger  reward  was  considered  due  when  the  scalp  of  an 
Indian  was  taken  after  hunting  him  like  any  other  wild 
animaLf 

It  was  quite  in  character  with  a  state  of  things  so  revolt¬ 
ing  that  a  disregard  for  the  life  and  sufferings  of  a  savage 
should  sometimes  lead  to  the  handing  over  of  a  living  cap¬ 
tive  to  be  tortured  to  death,  when  it  was  an  object  to  pacify 
or  to  please  Indian  auxiliaries.^ 

1  he  reason  which  has  been  assigned  by  French  writers  for  paying  the 
larger  price  for  a  living  than  for  a  dead  Iroquois,  was  that  the  priests  and 
missionaries  recommended  this  from  religious  motives,  as  there  might  be 
a  chance  of  converting  those  who  should  be  saved  from  massacre  and  made 
captives . 

f"  Garneau  s  ‘  History  of  Canada,"  vol.  i.  pp.  326,  327,  amongst  others, 
may  be  cited  as  authority  for  this  almost  incredible  statement. 

+  Several  instances  of  this  criminal  and  atrocious  deference  to  savage 
customs  and  tastes  are  on  record.  Charlevoix  relates  the  case  of  an  old 
man  (stated  by  the  writer  M.  Boucher,  to  have  been  one  hundred  years 
old)  which  has  been  copied  into  other  French  and  also  English  narratives. 
When  Count  Frontenae  was  engaged  in  conducting  an  expedition  amongst 
the  Iroquois  in  1696,  he  detached  one  of  his  officers  to  ravage  the  lands  of 
the  Oneidas,  who  all  abandoned  their  bourgades  except  one  aged  person, 
who  was  at  once  handed  over  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  auxiliary  Indians. 

“  He  awaited  his  fate  with  the  same  intrepidity  as  the  Roman  senators 
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171.  Frontenac  could  not,  as  lie  desired  and  intended, 
organise  any  force  adequate  to  the  invasion,  on  a  sufficient 
scale,  of  the  New  England  colonies,  because  the  Govern¬ 
ment  of  France  did  not  furnish  a  reinforcement  of  troops. 
But  many  bloody  encounters  took  place  in  the  course  of 

when  their  city  was  taken  by  the  Gauls.  It  was  a  strange  spectacle  to  be¬ 
hold  more  than  four  hundred  men  forming  a  circle  of  savage  tormentors 
round  a  decrepit  object  from  whom  they  could  not  extort  a  cry,  and  who 
continued,  while  alive,  to  taunt  them  with  being  the  slaves  of  the  French, 
of  whom  he  spoke  in  contemptuous  terms.  He  complained  only  at  the 
moment  when  one  of  his  butchers,  on  purpose  to  finish  the  scene,  stab  e 
him  repeatedly  in  the  breast,  saying  that  it  would  have  been  better  to  wai 
until  all  had  done  their  worst,  so  as  to  see  how  a  man  ought  to  die. 

On  another  occasion,  at  Michilimakinac,  a  prisoner  was  given  to  be 
tortured  to  death  for  the  entertainment  of  a  number  of  Ottawas,  Hurons, 
and  Algonquins,  who  had  accompanied  a  convoy  from  Montreal  to  that 
place,  and  who  had  suffered  much  on  their  way  thither  from  the  attacks 

“if3  may 'be1  regarded  as  probable  that  in  those  instances  when  French 
officers  ordered  or  permitted  the  perpetration  of  such  cruel  P^ctic^  the 
may  have  been  some  peculiar  circumstances  which  demanded  at  least  Hie 
Sre  punishment  of  the  victims,  with  possibly  some  forms  of  previou 
trial  and  condemnation.  Garneau  mentions  the  burning  alive  of  Iroquo  s 
prisoners  as  an  exercise  of  the  right  of  reprisals  in  retaliation  for  atrocities 
committed  bv  the  bands  to  which  the  captives  had  belonged. 

Bell  quoted from  Fr.slVHisfur,  of  the  United  States" the fo'c..*™" 
as  an  exercise  of  the  right  of  reprisals  by  the  Governor  in  1691  Count 
Frontenac  succeeded  in  capturing  two  Mohawk  warriors,  whom  he  con¬ 
demned  to  die  by  torture.  One  of  them,  however,  ^patched 
a  knife  thrown  into  his  prison  by  some  Frenchman.  The  other,  disdain 
in°-  to  follow  the  example,  walked  boldly  up  to  the  stake,  singing,  1 
death -chaunt,  that  he  was  a  Mohawk  warrior  from  whom  all  the  powei 
man  could  not  extort  an  expression  of  suffering,  and  that  it  was  ample 
consolation  to  him  to  reflect  that  he  had  inflicted 

the  same  pangs  that  he  must  now  undeigo.  ...  -  s  .  , 

composure  for  some  hour.  .  series  of  tarbaritie.  to. 

his  sufferings  were  terminated  by  the  intercession  of  a  French  lady,  who 
prevailed  with  the  Governor  to  order  the  infliction  of  that  mortal  blow  0 
which  human  cruelty  has  given  the  name  of  coup-de-gr&ce  or  stroke 
favour.”  Assuming  the  accuracy  of  this  account  we  are  left  to mfm -that 
Frontenac  not  only  sanctioned  the  terrible  execution,  but  hat  he, 
least  two  humane  and  disapproving  spectators,  were  eye-witnesses 
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1691  and  1692.  Early  in  the  year  last  mentioned,  Colonel 
Schuyler  of  New  York  planned  an  invasion,  to  be  conducted 
by  himself  at  the  head  of  a  considerable  body  of  colonial 
militia  and  Indians,  and  as  soon  as  his  preparations  were 
completed,  advanced  towards  Canada  with  the  intention  of 
reaching  Montreal  and  effecting  its  capture.  On  quitting 
Lake  Champlain  northwards,  he  was  encountered  by  a 
band  of  Canadians  under  M.  de  Cyrique,  in  command  of  a 
fort  at  La  Prairie  de  la  Magdeleine,  and  compelled  to  give 
ground  after  a  skirmish.  Soon  afterwards,  he  was  met  by 
another  Canadian  force,  which  had  been  dispatched  by 
Frontenac  from  Montreal,  under  M.  de  Varennes,  for  the 
purpose  of  protecting  Chambly.  A  pitched  battle  ensued, 
in  which  Schuyler  was  defeated,  with  the  loss  of  many  of 
his  men,  as  well  as  his  colours  and  baggage.  This  put  an 
end  to  the  movement  upon  Montreal,  but  Varennes  was 
unable  to  follow  the  enemy  on  their  retreat.  The  French 
losses  had  been  considerable,  and  the  Iroquois  continued, 
during  the  whole  of  the  winter  of  1692,  to  maintain  an 
active  warfare.  Although  often  defeated,  fresh  warriors 
from  the  cantons  constantly  reinforced  the  numerous  bands 
of  invaders  On  Lake  Champlain,  on  the  river  Yamaska, 
at  St  Lamberts,  at  the  lake  of  the  Two  Mountains ,  at 
Boucherville,  Lake  St  Francis,  and  also  on  the  Isle  of 
Jesus,  there  were  sanguinary  conflicts,  in  which  the 
French,  though  victors,  experienced  great  difficulty  in 
maintaining  their  ground. 

172.  In  the  meantime,  the  French  fleet  in  Europe  having 
been  defeated  by  the  English  (May  19,  1692),  there  was 
very  little  prospect  of  immediate  assistance  from  the  parent 
state, ^  although  it  was  known  that  the  New  England 
colonies  were  preparing,  with  the  aid  of  a  fleet  from  Britain, 
to  make  another  formidable  attempt  upon  Quebec  by  sea.  ’ 

The  Governor  displayed  wonderful  activity  in  devising 
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measures  for  meeting  this  threatened  attack,  which  it  was 
fully  expected  would  be  made  in  the  course  of  1693.  The 
Abenaquis  were  instructed  to  observe  by  means  of  spies, 
and  to  bring  immediate  information  of  any  hostile  prepara¬ 
tions  in  the  New  England  harbours.  Additions  were  also 
made  to  the  defences  of  Montreal  and  Quebec.  In  the 
latter  city  new  redoubts  were  constructed,  and  the  means 
of  defence  further  improved  by  the  completion  of  gateways 
surmounted  by  battlements  at  the  two  western  points  of 
exit*  The  inhabitants  on  the  lands  above  and  below  Quebec 
were  directed,  in  case  of  an  invasion,  to  remove  their 
families  and  property,  for  concealment,  into  the  recesses 
of  the  neighbouring  forests,  and  then  to  dispatch  tlupir 
able-bodied  men  to  the  defence  of  the  city.  All  these  pre¬ 
cautions  and  preparations  turned  out  to  be  unnecessary. 
An  English  fleet,  under  Admiral  Wheeler,  did,  indeed, 
sail  with  upwards  of  four  thousand  sailors  and  soldiers,  for 
the  purpose  of  first  capturing  Martinique  in  the  West 
Indies,  and  of  passing  thence  on  its  way  to  Quebec,  to 
Boston,  to  take  on  board  additional  troops,  to  be  furnished 
by  the  New  Englanders.  But,  at  Martinique,  the  attempt 
to  capture  the  island  ended  in  a  repulse  with  heavy  loss, 
after  which  an  infectious  disorder  broke  out,  and  carried 
off  more  than  three-fourths  of  the  soldiers  and  crews.  Ar¬ 
riving  at  Boston  the  fleet  communicated  the  disease  to  the 
citizens,  of  whom  a  large  number  perished.  The  Admiral, 
\ 

*  St  John’s  and  St  Louis  gates. 

Frontenac’s  anxiety  to  defend  the  city  from  the  approach  of  an  enemy 
on  the  west — that  is,  from  the  direction  of  the  plains — led  to  encroachments 
upon  the  property  of  the  Ursuline  convent,  whose  grounds,  garden,  orchard, 
and  outbuildings,  extended  towards  that  quarter.  In  May  1693  the  Gover¬ 
nor  and  Intendant  announced  to  the  Ursulines  that  the  safety  of  the  city 
required  the  erection  of  defences  nearer  to  their  main  building,  to  effect 
which  their  trees  had  to  be  cut  down  and  outbuildings  removed.  The  pro¬ 
prietors,  considered  this  a  great  sacrifice,  entailing  a  loss  of  ten  thousand 
francs,  although  they  only  received  two  thousand  francs  as  indemnity. 
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therefore,  discouraged  by  his  failure  in  the  West  Indies, 
and  unable  to  repair  his  losses  at  Boston,  relinquished  the 
idea  of  proceeding  to  Quebec,  and  returned  to  England. 
In  fact,  the  merchants  and  shipowners  of  Massachusetts 
had  suffered  so  severely  from  an  active  system  of  privateer¬ 
ing  kept  up  by  French  vessels,  that  the  colonists  generally 
began  to  desire  peace. 

When  news  of  the  fate  of  the  abortive  expedition  under 
Wheeler  reached  Canada,  all  fears  of  another  invasion, 
similar  to  that  of  1690,  immediately  subsided. 

171.  The  Iroquois  also  became  tired  of  hostilities.  Their 
inclinations  in  that  respect  were  influenced  by  a  destructive 
incursion  into  their  cantons  made  by  the  French  in  the 
course  of  1693.  They  sent  several  emissaries  to  Montreal 
and  Quebec  to  negotiate  a  treaty,  and,  after  some  delay,  a 
truce  was  agreed  to  in  1694. 

172.  It  is  proper  in  this  place  to  make  more  particular 
mention  of  two  persons,  already  referred  to  in  these  pages, 
who,  in  different  spheres  of  action,  rendered  very  valuable 
services  during  and  after  the  administration  of  Count 
Frontenac. 

Nicolas  Parrot,  a  Canadian  voyageur,  trader,  and  diplo¬ 
matist,  was  a  man  of  remarkable  talent  and  address,  and 
eminently  successful  in  acquiring  influence  among  the  savage 
tribes  with  whom,  in  Frontenac’s  time,  the  French  had  to  deal. 
He  belonged  originally  to  a  good  French  family,  and  being 
gifted  with  excellent  natural  abilities,  had  derived  his  early 
education  from  Jesuit  instructors.  His.  inclinations  led 
him  to  extend  his  travels  amongst  the  distant  western 
tribes  of  Indians,  with  whose  dialects,  habits,  and  customs, 
he  made  himself  familiar.  M  hen  M.  de  la  Barre,  in  the 
interval  between  the  first  and  second  administrations  of 
Frontenac,  had  concluded  his  unpopular  connection  with 
the  Iroquois,  Perrot  arrived  with  large  bodies  of  Indians 
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from  the  west,  whom  he  had  induced  to  march  in  aid  of 
the  French  from  their  remote  settlements.  But  for  Perrot  s 
exertions  and  great  persona-1  influence  with  them,  it  would 
have  been  impossible  to  prevent  these  savages,  irritated  at 
the  abortive  result,  from  violating  the  conditions  which 
had  been  just  entered  into. 

Perrot  in  various  directions,  by  his  address  and  happy 
facility  of  ingratiating  himself,  prepared  the  way  for  the 
future  establishment  of  French  outposts  amongst  the 
Outagamis,  Miamis,  Illinois,  and  other  tribes,  often,  how¬ 
ever,  at  the  risk  of  his  life.  It  was  he  alone  who  prevented 
the  Ottawas  and  scattered  Algonquins  and  Hurons,  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  lakes,  from  concluding  alliances  with 
the  Iroquois,  at  the  period  when  the  latter  almost  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  persuading  the  French  allies  that  the  French 
cause  was  ruined.  He  went  to  Frontenac  with  reliable 
information  of  the  critical  state  of  affairs,  and  gave  judici¬ 
ous  counsel,  in  consequence  of  which  the  Governor  resorted 
to  the  only  certain  means  of  recovering  ground  with  those 
wavering  children  of  the  forest.  Merchandise  and  presents 
under  a  guard  of  soldiers  were  sent  to  Michilimakinac,  as 
has  been  recorded  in  a  former  page,  Perrot  accompanying 
the  expedition  as  the  Governor’s  agent  and  representative. 
On  various  subsequent  occasions  Perrot’s  name  occurs  in 
connection  with  negotiations  about  alliances  and  attempts 
to  establish  peace  amongst  the  Indians*  He  also  prepared, 
for  the  enlightenment  of  a  subsequent  Governor  of  the 
colony, f  a  memorial,  respecting  the  interests  of  the  French 
in  the  west,  and  was  the  author  of  a  work  upon  “  The 
Manners,  Customs,  and  Religion  of  the  North  American 


*  Outlie  occasion  of  a  great  council  of  Indians  at  Montreal,  in  1701, 
when  a  general  peace  was  concluded,  Perrot  took  a  prominent  part  as  a 
negotiator  and  interpreter. 

f  Marquis  de  Vaudreuil,  Governor  from  1703  to  1725, 
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Savages,”  to  which  succeeding  writers  have  had  recourse 
for  authority  and  information. 

Pierre  le  Moyne  d'Iberville  also  flourished  during  the 
administration  of  Frontcnac,  and  was  one  of  several 
brothers  who  greatly  distinguished  themselves.  He  was  a 
native  of  Canada,  born  in  Montreal  in  July  1661*  In 
1675  he  entered  upon  active  employment  in  the  colony, 
and  soon  attracted  the  notice  of  the  Governor,  M.  de  la 
Barre,  by  whom  he  was  sent  with  despatches  to  the  Court 
of  France,  and  afterwards  recommended  for  a  commission 
in  the  French  naval  service.  He  served  as  a  volunteer, 
under  M.  de  Troyes,  in  the  overland  expeditions  from  the 
Saguenay  to  Hudson’s  Bay,  and  took  part  in  the  capture 
of  several  English  forts  and  ships.  Previously  to  1690, 
and  during  the  time  when  the  prospects  of  the  country 
were  reduced  to  a  very  low  ebb,  he  was  constantly  en¬ 
gaged,  either  at  home  in  repelling  attacks  made  upon 
the  colony,  or  in  his  more  congenial  sphere,  the  naval 
service,  i* 

Being  appointed  captain  of  a  frigate  in  1691,  we  find 


*  He  was  the  third  of  the  seven  brothers  Le  Moyne,  sons  of  Charles  le 
Moyne,  the  first  seignior  of  Longueil  and  Chateauguay.  This  Charles 
le  Moyne,  progenitor  of  one  of  the  most  famous  French  Canadian  families, 
came  from  France  in  1641,  and  then  located  himself  with  the  earliest  set¬ 
tlers  on  the  Island  of  Montreal,  when  he  acted  as  interpreter  under  M. 
Maisonneuve,  its  first  Governor.  Charles  le  Moyne  rendered  valuable  ser¬ 
vices  during  the  perilous  times  when  the  first  Montrealers  were  engaged 
in  establishing  their  infant  settlements  on  the  island,  and  was  the  subject 
of  honourable  mention  in  the  reports  of  several  of  the  Governors  of  the 
colony — the  De  Lauzons,  De  la  Barre,  and  Denonville.  His  reputation, 
however,  was  over-shadowed  by  the  greater  celebrity  of  his  sons.  He  retired 
to  his  native  country  in  1691. 

+  In  the  last-named  year,  1690,  he  served  in  Hudson’s  Bay,  and  gained 
many  successes,  of  which  he  was  bringing  news  to  the  Governor  when  he 
learned  that  the  force  under  Phipps  was  then  occupied  in  besieging  Quebec. 
He  therefore  passed  at  once  to  France,  sending  up  his  despatches  in  a 
canoe.  These  reached  Frontenac  on  the  day  after  the  retirement  of  the 
.English  fleet. 
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him,  in  succeeding  years,  engaged  in  conducting  a  brilliant 
series  of  attacks  upon  the  forts  and  ships  of  the  English  in 
Hudson’s  Bay,  Newfoundland,  and  on  the  coast  of  the 
mainland  of  North  America.  Some  of  the  naval  exploits 
recorded  as  having  been  performed  by  him  would  be  re¬ 
garded  as  incredible  unless  supported  by  the  most  reliable 
testimony*  He  was  undoubtedly  the  principal  naval  hero 
produced  by  New  France.  After  a  great  many  other  ex¬ 
ploits  not  immediately  connected,  in  their  effects,  with 
Canada,  the  great  merit  of  D’Iberville  induced  the  French 
Government  to  place  him  in  command  of  a  force  of  thirteen 
ships  of  war  and  three  smaller  vessels,  destined  for  the 
conquest  of  Jamaica.*}* 

Some  letters  and  reports  by  D’Iberville,  addressed  to  the 
French  minister  M.  de  P  or  tchar  train,  have  been  preserved 
at  Paris,  amongst  which  may  be  mentioned,  “  A  Memoir 
on  the  Position  of  Boston,  New  York,  &c.,  with  a  Project 
for  Attacking  and  Ruining  them,  1701.” 

173.  The  truce  referred  to  in  article  171  was  not  only 
of  short  duration,  but  was  also  very  indifferently  observed ; 

*  These,  taken  from  earlier  writers,  may  be  found  fully  detailed  in 
several  modem  works  and  histories,  including  those  of  Garneau,  Ferland, 
Gudrin  (“  Les  Navigateurs  Frangais”),  and  others.  Of  D’Iberville’s  victories 
in  1696,  we  read  as  follows:— “  In  July  1696  D’Iberville  arrived  before  the 
English  Fort  Nelson  in  his  ship  of  fifty  guns  named  the  Pelican,  being 
separated  from  two  other  vessels  under  his  command.  There  were  three 
English  vessels  in  the  offing,  viz.,  the  Hampshire  of  fifty-six  guns,  the 
Behring  of  thirty-six  guns,  and  the  Hudson's  Bay  of  thirty-two.  D  Iberville, 
without  waiting  for  his  consorts  to  come  up,  faced  them  all,  sunk  t  e 
Hampshire,  captured  the  Hudson's  Bay,  and  compelled  the  Behring  to  seek 
safety  by  sheering  off  !  He  then  approached  Fort  Nelson,  which  surren¬ 
dered  after  a  short  bombardment.  This  victory  placed  the  French  in 
possession  of  all  the  stations  of  the  English  in  Hudson’s  Bay. 

•)-  This  was  in  1704.  The  expedition  against  Jamaica  failed,  for  the 
alleged  reason  that  the  English  there  were  found  to  be  on  their  guard. 

D'Iberville  had  previously  established  several  forts  near  the  mouths  of 
the  Mississippi,  the  design  of  colonising  Louisiana  having  been  revived, 
and,  amongst  these,  that  of  Mobile.  He  died  at  sea  in  1706. 
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if  indeed  it  can  be  said  to  have  been  other  than  a  mere 
negotiation,  which  led  only  to  some  mitigation  of  the 
atrocities  mutually  perpetrated  by  the  Indian  allies  of  the 
colonists.  The  intrigues  of  both  parties  continued  without 
interruption.  The  French,  by  means  of  their  missionaries, 
and  of  chiefs  under  Frontenac’s  influence,  lost  no  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  conciliating  the  Iroquois,  while  the  latter 
tampered  with  their  kindred  at  Sault  St  Louis,  and  the 
English  both  with  Iroquois  and  the  Abenaquis.  The 
standing  causes  of  quarrel  between  the  French  and  En°-- 
hsh,  apart  from  the  fact  that  the  parent  countries  were  at 
war  with  each  other,  embraced  the  rival  claims  respecting 
sovereignty  over  the  territory  and  people  of  the  cantons, 
together  with  the  constant  endeavours  of  the  English  to 
push  their  trading  operations  amongst  the  Western  Indians, 
who  were  professedly  under  French  protection.  Added  to 
these  must  be  named  the  uncertain  and  opposite  ideas  en¬ 
tertained  about  their  respective  rights  to  the  occupation  of 
Acadia  (Nova  Scotia).  Again,  on  the  part  of  the  Iroquois 
there  was  the  objection  they  entertained  to  the  re  establish¬ 
ment  of  the  fort  at  Cataraconi  (Frontenac),  which,  as  was 
well  known  to  them,  was  a  cherished  purpose  of  the 
Governor.  This  latter  design  Frontenac  determined  to 
accomplish  in  1695,  in  spite  of  the  hostility  of  the  Iroquois 
and  the  expressed  wishes  of  the  Government  of  France. 
The  Count  had  been  informed  of  the  King’s  disapproval 
after  the  force  required  for  repairing  and  re-occupying  the 
toit  had  been  dispatched.*  Under  M.  de  Chrisasy  as 

The  force  consisted  of  thirty-six  officers,  four  hundred  soldiers  and 
Canadian  militia,  with  two  hundred  savages.  Frontenac,  in  reply  to  the 
injunctions  of  M.  Portchar train,  the  French  minister,  stated  that  he  medi¬ 
tated,  in  future,  and  in  place  of  such  expeditions  against  the  cantons  as 
had  previously  been  conducted  by  De  Denonvilie,  which  accomplished  no 
permanent  good,  to  keep  up  such  a  continued  series  of  tormenting  attacks 
as  should  make  them  afraid  to  come  out  of  their  quarters.  To  effect  this, 
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commandant,  the  old  fort  was  repaired,  and  restored  to  a 
position  to  hold  out  against  assault,  in  the  course  of  fifteen 
days.  A  garrison  of  forty-eight  soldiers  re-occupied  the 
place,  and  small  parties  of  Indians  were  sent  acioss  the 
lake  to  observe  and  harass  the  inhabitants  of  the  cantons. 
Colonel  Fletcher ,  who  was  then  Governor  of  New  York, 
had  held  a  congress  of  deputies  of  New  Jersey ,  Massa¬ 
chusetts,  and  Connecticut ,  for  the  purpose  of  conferring 
with  the  Iroquois  chiefs  on  the  subject  of  the  rebuilding  of 
Fort  Frontenac.  At  this  meeting  the  Iroquois  were  en¬ 
joined  not  to  permit  that,  as  it  would  destroy  their  liberty, 
and  make  them  slaves  to  the  French,  and  were  further 
informed  that,  in  case  of  need,  all  the  troops  of  the  English 
colonies  should  he  marched  to  their  support.  The  Iroquois 
subsequently  had  a  council  of  chiefs  of  the  cantons  to  dis¬ 
cuss  the  same  question,  when,  with  some  slight  objection 
on  the  part  of  the  Onondagas,  and  a  portion  of  the  Senecas, 
an  agreement  was  entered  into  not  to  sanction  the  rebuild¬ 
ing  of  the  fort,  and  to  invite  all  the  Indian  allies  of  the 

French  to  join  in  the  decision. 

In  the  meantime  Frontenac  had  resolved  upon  accom¬ 
plishing  his  purpose,  and  soon  afterwards,  as  desciibed 
above,  succeeded  in  doing  so  without  molestation.  Colonel 
Fletcher  was  much  irritated  when  he  learned  that  Fort 
Frontenac  had  been  secretly  and  promptly  re-established, 
and  severely  reproached  the  Iroquois  for  their  supineness, 
advising  them  to  invest  and  capture  the  place,  and  distii 

buting  supplies  of  ammunition. 

174.  The  Iroquois  prosecuted  the  war,  in  their  cus¬ 
tomary  way,  with  renewed  vigour,  but  suffered  reverses  in 
their  attacks  upon  the  Island  of  Montreal,  as  well  as  in  the 

and  to  retain  the  traffic  of  the  Western  Indians,  he  explained  that  the 
maintenance  of  the  fortified  position  at  Cataraconi  was  indispensably 

necessary. 
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West  upon  the  Miamis  and  Illinois.  At  the  same  time 
they  continued  to  secretly  entice  the  allies  of  the  French 
at  Sault  St  Marie,  and  the  Huron, s,  Ottawas,  and  Algon- 
(juins.  With  the  last-named  tribes  they  had  such  success 
that  Frontenac’s  worst  fears  were  realised,  since  he  knew 
that  it  was  in  the  power  of  the  English  colonists  to  offer, 
through  the  Iroquois,  more  advantageous  opportunities  of 
traffic  than  the  French  could  afford.  Under  these  circum¬ 
stances,  he  determined  upon  a  grand  expedition  into  the 
cantons,  and  desired  his  agents  to  solicit  the  co-operation 
of  all  the  Indian  allies.  The  Ottawas  and  Hurons,  how- 
evei,  under  various  pretexts,  refused  to  send  their  warriors 
to  his  assistance. 

175.  In  the  course  of  the  spring  of  1696,  the  Governor 
caused  preparations  to  be  made  for  a  decisive  campaign. 
Hming  the  preceding  eighty  years  which  had  elapsed  since 
tue  French  colonists  formed  their  first  acquaintance  with 
those  truculent  adversaries,  any  peace  or  prosperity  which 
the  colony  had  enjoyed  seemed  to  depend,  for  the  most 
part,  upon  their  having  occasionally  refrained  from  perse¬ 
cuting  the  inhabitants  with  incursions,  and  from  exercising 
their  atrocious  instincts  in  the  destruction  of  life  and  pro¬ 
perty.  F or  eighteen  years  after  De  Tracy’s  great  expedition 
into  the  cantons,  the  state  of  comparative  repose  from 
those  incursions  and  persecutions  had  been  attended  with 
an  amount  of  progress  which  showed  that  permanent  peace 
with  the  Iroquois,  or  their  conquest  and  extermination, 
were  the  only  real  alternatives  to  be  pursued  by  a  wise 
governor.  But  all  the  arts  of  conciliation  used  by  succes¬ 
sive  governors,  aided  by  all  the  religious  influence  which 
priests  and  missionaries  could  employ,  had  failed  to  gain 
them  over  as  friends.  Nor  had  the  severe  chastisements 
inflicted  when  the  F  reach  visited  them  in  their  own  quar¬ 
ters,  served  to  deter  them  from  resuming  their  old  courses 
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of  behaviour.  The  preservation  of  peace  and  good  neigh 
bourhood  was  further  obstructed  by  their  geographical 
position  upon  the  borders  of  territory  claimed  by  the  lival 
colonies  of  France  and  England  ;  and,  further,  by  the  com¬ 
plications  arising  out  of  the  extension  of  the  French  out¬ 
posts  amongst  distant  tribes  of  Indians,  with  whom  the 
Iroquois  might  choose  to  wage  an  aggressive  warfare,  or 
the  straggling  English  traders  seek  to  carry  on  traffic. 
And,  lastly,  the  people  of  the  Iroquois  confederacy,  sensible 
of  the  value  of  their  support  to  either  party  at  the  times 
when  the  European  colonists  quarrelled,  whether  on  their 
own  account  or  on  that  of  their  respective  mother  coun¬ 
tries— also  loving  their  independence— were  not  slow  to 
pursue  their  own  interests  at  the  expense  of  both.  Their 
main  reason  for  siding  generally  with  the  English  was  not 
so  much  founded  upon  a  greater  love  for  them,  as  it  was 
upon*  their  finding  themselves  able  to  obtain  from  their 
traders  more  bullets  and  powder,  and  especially  more 
ardent  spirits,  in  exchange  for  the  products  of  the  chase, 

than  they  could  from  the  French. 

Of  late  years  the  conduct  of  the  Iroquois  towards  the 
French  colony  had  become  absolutely  intolerable,  and 
would  have  ruined  it,  but  for  the  vigorous  ability  of  Count 
Frontenac. 

Now,  as  has  been  already  indicated,  the  Governor  pre¬ 
pared  to  strike  a  deadly  blow  at  the  heart  of  the  con¬ 
federacy,  and  it  will  appear  from  the  following  narrative 
that,  had  he  only  persevered  in  his  resolution  to  the  end, 
and  finished  the  campaign  after  the  same  fashion  as  he 
began  it,  he  might  have  annihilated  the  power  of  the 
Iroquois  to  inflict  future  injury  upon  the  colony. 

The  preparations  for  an  expedition  of  the  kind  contem¬ 
plated  could  not  be  made  without  much  sacrifice,  because 
they  occupied  the  season  of  spring,  and  took  off  nearly  the 
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whole  adult  male  population  from  the  care  of  sowing 
planting,  and  cultivating  the  soil. 

176.  Assigning  Isle  Perrot,  on  Lake  St  Louis,  as  the 
place  of  rendezvous,  Frontenac  ordered  all  the  Canadian 
militia,  the  Uurons  from  Lorette,  the  Abenaquis  from  the 
Chaudiere,  and  the  eight  hundred  regular  soldiers  then 
in  Canada,  to  proceed  thither.  Provisions  and  means  of 
transport  for  ammunition  and  all  other  necessary  supplies 
were  to  be  provided,  so  that  a  completely  equipped  force, 
numbering  upwards  of  two  thousand  three  hundred  men, 
might  be  ready  to  commence  active  operations  in  the  field 
early  in  the  month  of  July.  The  militia  were  rather  more 
numerous  than  the  regular  soldiers,  and  the  Indian  auxili- 
aiies  amounted  to  more  than  six  hundred  warriors.  M.  de 
Callieie,  Governor  of  Montreal,  M.  de  Ramezay,  comman¬ 
dant  at  Three  Rivers,  and  M.  de  Vaudreuil,  commanded, 
respectively,  the  three  corps  into  which  the  army,  was 
divided.  Frontenac  himself,  although  seventy-six  years 
old,  accompanied  the  expedition  as  commander-in-chief.* 

Preceded  by  two  large  batteaux,  and  a  number  of  canoes, 
carrying  a  couple  of  field-pieces  and  provisions,  the  army 
left  Isle  Perrot  on  July  7,  and  arrived  at  Cataraconi 
on  the  19th.  Thence  they  crossed  Lake  Ontario,  and 
landed  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Chouagen — now  Oswego, 
near  to  the  spot  where  the  modern  city  of  that  name  stands. 
The  advance  towards  the  cantons  was  conducted  with  the 
greatest  regularity  and  precision,  one  half  of  the  force, 
under  Calliere  and  Ramezay,  following  the  route  of  the 
south  bank  of  the  river,  and  the  other,  under  Frontenac 
and  Vaudreuil,  that  of  the  north.  On  reaching  a  small 
stream,  through  which  the  water  of  Lake  Oneida  empties 
itself  into  the  Oswego,  the  two  divisions  reunited  and 

The  Indian  auxiliaries  were  commanded  by  Dc  Mancour,  a  younger 
brother  of  D'Iberville,  and  one  of  the  celebrated  Canadian  family  Le  Moyne. 
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marched  towards  the  nearest  canton,  which  was  that  of 
the  Onondagas.  On  the  march  the  customary  difficulties 
of  moving  through  a  wild  and  marshy  country  were  encoun¬ 
tered.  The  aged  Governor  was  carried  in  a  chair,  and 
De  Calliere,  almost  as  infirm  as  his  chief,  rode  on  the  only 
horse  which  accompanied  the  expedition.  Although  a  whole 
month  had  elapsed  since  they  started  from  Isle  Perrot, 
no  traces  of  an  enemy  were  met  with,  excepting  a  rude 
diagram  sketched  upon  a  sheet  of  birch  baik,  depicting, 
according  to  the  Indian  fashion,  the  French  aimy,  with 
two  bundles  of  twigs,  bound  together,  and  intended  to 
notify  the  invaders  that  a  force  of  more  than  fourteen 
hundred  warriors  was  ready  to  receive  them.  But,  whe¬ 
ther  from  policy,  or  in  reliance  upon  their  supposed  fidelity, 
of  which  they  had  afforded  some  previous  proofs,  two 
prisoners,  formerly  taken  by  the  French  from  the  Senecas, 
were  sent  forward  as  spies,  and  to  bring  back  information. 
These  two  men  availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity  to 
escape,  but  were  more  useful  to  their  former  masters  than 
if  they  had  returned  to  them  with  news  of  their  enemies. 
They  rejoined  their  own  people,  but  carried  with  them 
such  an  exaggerated  account  of  the  French  force,  and  of 
their  means  of  destruction,  that  the  Iroquois  were  afraid 
to  risk  the  chances  of  a  conflict,  and  resolved,  after  burning 
their  habitations,  to  withdraw  into  the  recesses  of  the  forest. 
Accordingly,  towards  the  evening  of  the  day  following  the 
flio-ht  of  their  two  prisoners,  the  French  beheld  in  the 
distance  the  smoke  and  flames  of  the  bourgade  of  the 
Onondagas.  It  had  contained  a  fort  which  the  English 
had  instructed  them  in  building.  When  the  French 
arrived  at  the  scene  of  the  conflagration,  they  found  the 
village  and  fort  entirely  consumed.  There  were  also,  lying 
around,  the  remains  of  some  French  captives  who  had 
been  killed  and  mangled  on  the  approach  of  their  country- 
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men.  No  living  inhabitant  was  found  except  one  very 
aged  man.* 

All  that  could  now  be  done,  in  regard  to  the  former 
inhabitants  of  that  bourgade,  was  to  follow  the  example  of 
former  invasions,  and  destroy  all  the  surrounding  crops, 
with  every  article  of  property  which  the  flames  had  spared. 
The  work  of  destruction  was  soon  completed. 

Frontenac,  judging  by  past  experience,  considered  it  use¬ 
less  to  pursue  the  enemy  into  the  forest.  But  to  enumerate 
all  the  reasons  which  Frontenac  and  his  officers  discussed 
relative  to  their  further  proceedings,  and  the  best  way  of 
punishing  an  enemy  who  hid  himself  in  place  of  fighting, 
and  to  describe  in  detail  what  was  actually  done,  would  be 
a  mere  repetition  of  what  had  occurred  on  several  previous 
occasions,  as  in  the  expeditions  of  Be  Tracy,  Courcelle, 
and  Denonville.  A  detachment,  under  Vaudreuil,  was 
sent  to  the  Oneida  canton,  where  there  remained  thirty  or 
forty  chiefs,  expecting  the  return  of  a  messenger  whom 
they  had  sent  to  Frontenac  to  solicit  peace,  and  that  their 
property  might  be  spared.  Vaudreuil  told  them  that  “  if 
they  would  accompany  the  French  to  Montreal  they  would 
not  need  their  cabins,  and  that,  as  for  their  crops,  they 
could  not  carry  them  along  with  them  ;  so  that  it  was 
better  they  should  be  all  burnt,  to  prevent  an  enemy  from 
taking  possession.”  After  the  execution  of  the  purpose 
indicated  in  that  reply,  Vaudreuil  rejoined  his  chief  at 
Onondaga,  bringing  with  him  thirty-five  Oneida  prisoners. 

*  This  was  the  victim  of  the  tragic  scene  recorded  in  the  note  on  page 
224.  Contrary  to  the  narrative  of  the  writer  there  quoted,  Ferland  says, 
that  the  Indian  auxiliaries,  irritated  at  finding  no  enemy  to  fight,  were 
impelled  by  a  desire  to  satisfy  their  vengeance  upon  some  unfortunate 
victim.  Frontenac  is  represented  as  having  questioned  him,  and  endea- 
vouied  to  induce  him  to  flee,  but  that  the  Indians  haughtily  claimed  him 
as  their  own  prisoner.  It  is  added,  that  “  such  was  their  fury  that  ho 
did  not  dare  to  refuse  to  deliver  him  up  to  them  !  ” 
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At  a  council  of  war  the  Count  and  his  officers  decided 
that  the  village  of  the  Cayugas  should  be  dealt  with  in 
the  same  manner  as  those  of  the  Onondagas  and  Oneidas. 

It  was  even  agreed  that  forts  should  be  built  in  the  three 
cantons,  and  that  Calliere,  with  a  sufficient  force,  should 
pass  the  ensuing  winter  there,  and  prevent  re-occupation  by 
their  former  inhabitants.  But  a  few  hours  afterwards  the 
Governor  announced  that  he  had  changed  his  mind,  and 
gave  orders  for  an  immediate  retreat  to  Montreal.  The 
officers  and  men  were  greatly  surprised,  and  urgent  repre¬ 
sentations  were  made  in  favour  of  at  least  sending  a  detach¬ 
ment  to  chastise  the  Cayugas.  But  the  old  Governor, 
with  characteristic  obstinacy,  adhered  to  his  last  decision, 
entirely  regardless  of  the  discontent  and  murmurs  of 
nearly  all  under  his  command.  Leaving  Onondaga  on  the 
9th  of  August,  the  force  reached  Montreal  after  a  march  of 
eleven  days.  Only  four  men  were  lost  by  the  Fiench 
during  this  expedition,  of  whom  three  perished  in  one  of 
the  numerous  rapids  on  their  way  homeward. 

177.  The  immediate  consequences  of  the  great  expe¬ 
dition  conducted  by  Frontenac  against  the  Iroquois  in 
1696  were,  in  the  first  place,  amongst  the  people  of  the 
cantons,  famine  and  distress,  which,  as  a  scarcity  in  the 
English  colonies  hindered  them  from  obtaining  aid  from 
their  allies,  soon  impelled  them  to  resume  negotiations  for 
peace.  Secondly,  the  French  colonists  themselves,  during 
the  ensuing  winter,  suffered  extremely  for  want  of  suffi¬ 
cient  food,  on  account  of  having  been  compelled,  the  pre¬ 
ceding  year,  while  preparing  for  the  expedition,  to  neglect 
the  cultivation  of  their  lands.  Owing  to  this  scarcity  of 
provisions,  which  made  it  difficult  to  maintain  tioops  in 
garrison,  it  was  impossible  for  the  Governor  to  execute . 
his  design  of  continually  harassing  the  Iroquois  and  the 
English  colonists,  by  sending  forth  armed  parties  against 
them. 
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178.  The  years  1697  and  1698  were  passed  in  fruitless 
negotiations  with  the  Iroquois  deputies,  and  mutual  recri¬ 
minations  between  the  authorities  of  the  English  and 
French  colonies.  The  latter  claimed  the  right  of  treating 
separately  with  the  Iroquois.  The  former  insisted  that  no 
treaty  of  peace  between  these  and  the  French  could  be 
valid,  unless  ratified,  and,  in  fact,  negotiated  by  them¬ 
selves,  as  the  territory  and  people  of  the  cantons  were 
asserted  to  be  under  the  sovereignty  of  England. 

Although  the  Iroquois  continued  hostilities,  the  several 
lines  of  approach  by  which  they  had  been  accustomed  to 
make  their  attacks  were  now  better  guarded,  and  atro¬ 
cities  were  less  easily  committed  and  less  frequent.  They 
also  continued  their  inroads  upon  the  Miamis  and  Illinois. 

In  the  latter  part  of  1696,  and  the  spring  of  1697, 
the  Governor  received  instructions  to  hold  in  readiness  all 
the  disposable  forces  of  the  colony,  in  order  to  co-operate 
in  a  design  by  the  French  Government,  the  object  of  which 
was  the  capture  of  the  whole  of  the  English  colonies.  The 
successesof  D’Iberville, and  the  execution  done  upon  colonial 
and  English  commerce,  had  strengthened  the  impression 
at  the  court  of  France  that  the  time  had  now  arrived 
when  the  schemes  formerly  urged  upon  its  attention  by 
Calliere  and  others  could  be  successfully  carried  out.  A 
French  fleet  under  the  command  of  the  Marquis  de  Nes- 
viond,  was  actually  sent  out,  and  entered  into  some  opera¬ 
tions  on  the  Acadian  coast.  It  was  intended  to  effect  the 
reduction  of  Boston  and  New  York,  and  to  leave  there 
fifteen  hundred  troops  transported  from  Canada,  by  whom 
the  whole  of  the  English  colony  was  to  be  ravaged.  The 
expedition,  however,  failed  to  execute  even  the  preliminary 
parts  of  the  plan  laid  down.  Frontenac,  in  the  course  of 
September  1697,  received  information  of  that  result. 

179.  Soon  afterwards  a  treaty  of  peace  was  concluded  in 
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Europe,  and  signed  at  Ryswick,  in  virtue  of  which  hostili¬ 
ties  between  France  and  England  in  America  weie  bi  ought 
to  a  close.* 

180.  In  May  1698,  Lord  Bellamont,  then  Governor  of 
New  York  and  Massachusetts,  sent  Colonel  Schuyler,  with 
nineteen  French  prisoners  and  a  courteous  letter,  to  Count 
Frontenac,  informing  the  latter  of  the  conclusion  of  peace, 
and  that  Colonel  Fletcher  had  been  recalled.  The  English 
Governor  also  offered  in  his  letter  to  restore  all  the  French 
prisoners  detained  in  the  hands  of  the  Iroquois.  In  an 
equally  courteous  reply,  Count  Frontenac  promised  to 
restore  all  English  prisoners ;  but,  with  respect  to  the 
Iroquois,  claimed  the  right  of  dealing  with  these  directly, 
and  not  through  the  intervention  of  Lord  Bellamont.  The 
Count  asserted  in  his  letter  that  the  cantons  had  been  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  government  of  the  kings  of  France  before  the 
English  had  even  come  into  possession  of  New  York. 

The  Iroquois  themselves  maintained  that  they  were 
subjects  neither  of  France  nor  of  England,  and  that  they 
were  not  bound  by  any  treaty  which  those  two  nations 
might  choose  to  enter  into.  Under  such  circumstances,  the 
state  of  war  continued  to  subsist  between  them  and  the 
French.  The  people  of  the  cantons  were,  however,  very 
anxious  to  be  included  under  the  provisions  of  the  general 

Soon  after  the  opening  of  the  correspondence  between 


*  To  the  treaty  styled  “  The  Treaty  of  Ryswick"  four  European  powers 
were  parties.  Its  provisions  embraced,  almost  exclusively,  matters  of 
European  interest.  There  was,  however,  one  clause  providing  for  the 
restoration  of  forts,  places,  territories,  &c.,  captured  in  America.  The 
important  question  of  boundaries  between  the  English  and  French  pos¬ 
sessions  in  North  America  was  omitted  in  the  treaty.  But  a  supplemen¬ 
tary  or  separate  understanding  was  entered  into,  having  in  view  the 
appointment  of  commissioners  to  settle  that  question. 
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the  New  England  and  Canadian  Governors,  the  Iroquois 
addressed  themselves  to  both  parties,  in  order  that  they 
also  might  participate  in  the  terms  of  peace.  Lord  Bel- 
lamont  required  that  the  prisoners  in  their  hands  should 
be  delivered  up  to  him  at  Albany,  preparatory  to  their 
restoration  to  Frontenac.  The  latter  refused  to  receive 
them  in  that  manner,  and  menaced  the  cantons  with  force. 
In  consequence,  some  further  correspondence  took  place 
between  the  two  Governors,  of  a  less  courteous  character 
than  the  former.  Bellamont  charged  Frontenac  with  con¬ 
tinuing  to  encourage  the  perpetration  of  barbarities  upon 
subjects  of  Great  Britain,  and  declared  that,  if  force  should 
be  employed  against  the  Iroquois,  he  would  march  to  their 
assistance  with  every  man  at  his  disposal.  To  this  Fron¬ 
tenac  made  a  spirited  answer,  stating  that  he  adhered  to 
his  former  resolution  ;  that  the  Iroquois  did  not  desire  to 
be  under  the  English  ;  and  that  the  threats  of  assistance  to 
the  Five  Nations,  being  contrary  to  the  treaty  of  peace, 
caused  him  no  apprehension. 

The  truth  is,  the  astute  chiefs  of  the  cantons  simply 
desired  the  intervention  of  the  New  England  authorities 
with  the  view  of  enabling  them  to  obtain  the  best  possible 
terms  of  accommodation  from  the  French,  repudiating  the 
sovereignty  of  both  parties,  and  careful  not  to  admit  that 
by  any  formal  act  of  their  own. 

Count  Frontenac  did  not  live  to  see  the  end  of  this  con¬ 
troversy. 

181.  On  the  28th  of  November  1698,  Count  Frontenac 
breathed  his  last  at  Quebec,  after  an  illness  of  a  few  days’ 
duration.  He  was  in  his  seventy-eighth  year,  and  retained 
the  use  of  his  faculties  up  to  the  moment  of  his  decease 
His  character  is  thus  summarily  described  by  Charlevoix: 
He  died  as  he  had  lived,  regarded  with  affection  by  many, 
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esteemed  by  all ;  and  with  the  glory  of  having,  with  scarcely 
any  aid  from  France,  sustained,  and  even  augmented,  the 
colony,  although  he  found  it,  at  his  arrival,  exposed  to 
attacks  from  all  sides,  and  reduced  to  the  brink  of  nun.” 
The  same  historian  thus  qualifies  his  judgment  upon 
the  excellence  of  the  Count’s  attributes  :  “  It  was  difficult 
to  reconcile  with  his  profession  of  piety  his  conduct  towards 
those  from  whom  he  differed.  His  disposition  was  rendei  ed 
less  excellent  by  a  sour  temper,  and  by  a  species  of  un¬ 
worthy  jealousy,  which  he  never  laid  aside,  and  which 
hindered  him  from  the  full  enjoyment  of  his  success.  But, 
for  all  this,  New  France  owed  everything  to  him,  and 
after  his  death,  the  great  void  which  he  left  became  soon 
apparent.” 

The  remains  of  the  deceased  Count  were  interred  in  the 
Church  of  the  Recollets,  at  Quebec*  Although  the  Re¬ 
collet  Order  was  favoured  by  him  during  his  administra¬ 
tion,  he  was  not  always  on  good  terms  with  the  Bishop  and 
regular  clergy. t  As  he  was  inclined  to  indulge  in  acri¬ 
monious  feelings  towards  those  who  differed  from  him  in 
sentiments  or  policy,  he  had  some  enemies  and  detractors. 
But,  in  the  face  of  his  general  popularity,  his  success,  and 


*  Fronteuac  left  directions  in  his  will  relative  to  his  burial  in  the  Church 
of  the  Recollets,  in  which,  subsequently,  the  remains  of  several  succeeding 
Governors  were  interred.  He  had  granted  to  that  Order  of  ecclesiastics 
the  lot  of  land  on  which  their  house  was  built,  besides  otherwise  con¬ 
tributing  to  their  establishment  in  the  city,  and  professed  to  be  a  sort  of 

trustee  in  their  behalf,  as  well  as  a  protector.  _  . 

f  Some  time  before  his  death  he  was  embroiled  in  dissensions  with  the 
Bishop  and  clergy.  To  manifest  his  dissatisfaction,  he  resorted  to  means 
calculated  to  lessen  them  in  the  eyes  of  the  people.  He  caused  actors  and 
actresses,  and  male  and  female  dancers,  to  exhibit  comedies  m  mockery  of 
the  ecclesiastics.  This  was  done  not  only  in  the  Castle  of  St  Louis,  but 
even  in  the  religious  houses,  whose  inmates  were  ordered  to  be  present  as 
spectators  :  much  scandal  was  thus  occasioned. 
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bis  undoubted  devotion  to  his  King  and  country,  com¬ 
plaints  had  failed  to  produce  his  recall  a  second  time. 

The  student  of  Canadian  history  will  be  justified  in 
regarding  Count  Frontenac,  notwithstanding  some  con¬ 
spicuous  blemishes  of  disposition,  as  the  greatest  of  the 
governors  who  ruled  in  Canada,  from  the  time  of  the  death 
of  Champlain  down  to  the  period  when  it  ceased  to  be  a 
Province  of  France. 


CHAPTER  XXII. 

M.  DE  CALLIERE,  GOVERNOR  —  HIS  POLICY  A  CONTINUATION  OP 
FRONTENAC’S — AIMS  AT  A  GENERAL  PACIFICATION  OF  THE  IN¬ 
DIAN  TRIBES — MODE  OF  PROCEDURE  TO  BRING  ABOUT  PEACE _ 

GREAT  GATHERING  OF  INDIANS  AT  MONTREAL — DEATH  OF  KON- 
DIARONK— RENEWAL  OF  WAR  BETWEEN  ENGLAND  AND  FRANCE 
— PREPARATIONS  FOR  DEFENCE  OF  THE  COLONY — DEATH  OF  CAL- 
LTERE — STATE  OF  THE  COUNTRY. 

182.  The  experience  and  military  talents  of  De  Calliere 
had  enabled  him  already,  as  the  adviser  and  coadjutor  of 
his  predecessors,  to  render  valuable  services  to  the  colony. 
Succeeding  now  to  the  governorship,  he  adhered  to  Fron¬ 
tenac  s  policy,  refusing  the  intervention  of  the  English 
colonial  Governor  in  regard  to  exchanging  prisoners 
with  the  Iroquois. 

In  order  to  accomplish  the  proposed  exchange  satisfac¬ 
torily,  he  deemed  it  necessary,  not  only  to  repudiate  the 
claim  of  English  sovereignty  over  the  cantons,  but  also  to 
include  in  the  negotiations  the  numerous  tribes  of  Indians 
with  whom,  whether  as  allies  or  foes,  the  French  and  the 
Iroquois  had  been  concerned.  The  Iroquois  held  many 
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persons  in  captivity  besides  Frenchmen,  and  many  captives 
belonging  to  the  cantons  were  kept  in  slavery  amongst  the 
Ottawas,  Hnrons,  Algonquins,  and  the  western  tribes.  In 
short,  De  Calliere  desired  to  bring  about  a  general  and 
comprehensive  treaty  of  peace,  which  should  include  the 
restoration  of  prisoners  in  the  hands  of  all  parties. 

In  conjunction  with  this  object  the  Governor  aimed  at 
uniting  the  Indian  tribes  against  the  English  colonists ; 
and,  as  respected  the  Iroquois,  at  least  to  so  far  conciliate 
them  as  that  in  any  future  contest  the  fierce  people  of  the 
cantons  should  remain  neutral. 

The  greater  part  of  the  administration  of  De  Calliere 
was  occupied  in  endeavours  to  carry  out  those  designs. 

183.  In  response  to  the  wishes  expressed  by  deputies  from 
the  Iroquois,  the  Governor  sent  a  French  deputa-  AD  l70a 
tion,  consisting  of  a  priest,  M.  Bruyas,  with  M.  de 
Maricourt  and  M.  Joncaire*  to  accompany  them  to  the  can¬ 
tons.  Great  councils  were  held  in  the  Onondaga  canton,  the 
result  of  which  was  that  the  Iroquois  chiefs,  exclusive  of 
the  Mohawks  and  Oneidas,  agreed  to  surrender  their  French 
captives,  and  to  side  with  neither  party  in  any  future  war¬ 
fare  between  the  English  and  French  colonists.  The  astute 
barbarians  understood  well  that  their  co-operation  was  an 
important  object  to  both,  and  determined  to  assert  their 
own  independence.  They  therefore  signified  to  Lord  Bel- 
lamont’s  agent  the  terms  they  had  come  to  with  the 
French. 

It  was  also  agreed  to  accept  the  French  Governor’s  in- 


*  Bruyas  was  well  known,  and  much  esteemed  in  the  cantons.  Man- 
court  was  one  of  the  famous  Le  Moynes,  being  a  younger  brother  of 
D’Iberville.  Joncaire  was  a  favourite  wTith  the  Senecas,  who  had  formerly 
taken  him  captive,  but,  on  account  of  his  brave  resistance,  adopted  him  into 
their  tribe. 
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vitation  to  attend  a  great  council  of  all  the  nations,  which 
he  proposed  should  he  held  in  August  1701,  at  Montreal. 
The  ambassadors,  Messrs  Bruyas,  De  Maricourt,  and 
Joncaire,  were  allowed  to  search  for  the  captive  French, 
and  to  take  away  with  them  as  many  as  were  willing 
to  go.* 

'  484.  The  Governor  also  sent  emissaries  to  the  west, 
amongst  the  Hurons,  and  Algonquins  of  the  lake  regions, 
the  Ottawas,  Miamis,  Illinois,  and  Beynards,  to  persuade 
them  to  keep  peace  among  themselves,  and  with  the  Iro¬ 
quois,  and  to  come  next  season  to  Montreal  to  negotiate  a 
general  treaty.  The  influence  of  Nicolas  Perrot  was  of 
great  service  in  disposing  the  tribes  to  listen  to  the  Gover¬ 
nor’s  exhortations  and  request.  M.  de  Tonti ,  a  former  coad¬ 
jutor  of  La  Salle,  was  sent  to  Michillimakinac,  to  bring  back 
the  French  who  had  taken  up  their  quarters  there,  and  who 
amounted  to  more  than  one  hundred  persons. f  A  mis¬ 
sionary  and  M.  de  Courtmanche  were  employed  in  solicit¬ 
ing  the  chiefs  of  the  western  tribes  to  cease  from  warfare, 
and  to  bring  all  their  Iroquois  prisoners  to  the  proposed 
meeting  at  Montreal. 

185.  In  the  meantime,  the  agents  of  the  New  England 
colonies  were  engaged  in  endeavours  to  counteract  the  influ¬ 
ence  of  the  French  among  the  cantons,  but  with  no  great 
success.  A  severe  law  against  Jesuit  priests  entering  the 
New  England  territory  was  declared  to  be  valid  in  the 
cantons  as  well  as  other  parts.  Lord  Bellamont  also  offered 

Many  refused  to  return,  having  been  adopted  into  Indian  families,  and 
preferring  Indian  modes  of  life.  Only  ten  captives  went  back  with  the 
French  deputation. 

7  Of  these,  more  than  eighty  refused  to  return  ;  and,  rather  than  wait 
for  compulsion  to  obey  the  Governor’s  orders,  they  retired  farther  off 
towards  the  banks  of  the  Mississippi,  preferring  to  spend  their  lives  amung 
the  savage  tribes. 
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to  send  amongst  them  artisans,  provided  the  Iroquois  would 
at  the  same  time  receive  a  minister  of  religion*  Upon 
the  whole,  the  sagacity  of  the  French  Governor,  ably  sup¬ 
ported  by  the  shill  and  dexterity  of  his  agents,  exercised  a 
greater  influence  amongst  them  than  all  the  endeavours  and 
threats  of  the  English.  This  result  was  owing,  in  part,  to 
a  step  taken  by  Calliere  in  order  to  show  the  Iroquois 
that  the  English  colonists  would  neither  attack  the  cantons 
themselves,  nor  interfere  for  their  protection,  if  the  French 
were  to  do  so.  For  it  happened  that  the  sovereigns  of 
England  and  France  had  sent  out  instructions  to  their  re¬ 
spective  colonial  Governors  expressly  forbidding  them  to 
engage  in  any  hostilities.  Calliere,  to  whom  a  copy  of  the 
instructions  given  to  the  English  Governor  had  been  for¬ 
warded,  caused  the  particulars  to  be  communicated  to  the 
Iroquois,  who  at  once  said,  that,  if  they  continued  to  carry 
on  war  with  the  French,  they  would  have  to  act  alone,  and 
without  any  aid  from  their  English  allies. 

A  species  of  preliminary  treaty  was  accordingly  entered 
into  at  Montreal,  on  September  18,  1700,  reserving  for  the 
great  meeting  of  the  following  year  the  conclusion  of  a 
convention  by  all  the  tribes,  with  a  general  exchange 
of  prisoners.  This  provisional  treaty  was  adopted,  with 
all  the  customary  formalities,  by  the  Iroquois  deputies, 
on  the  one  hand,  and  by  the  Hurons,  Ottawas,  Aben- 
aquis,  Algonquins,  and  Christian  Iroquois  of  Sault  St 
Louis  and  Two  Mountains,  on  the  other.  The  Governor- 
General,  the  Intendant,  M.  Yaudreuil  the  Governor  of 
Montreal,  and  the  chief  ecclesiastics  of  the  colony,  signed 

*  The  Iroquois  were  indifferent  about  the  minister,  but  were  very 
anxious  for  the  artisans,  especially  smiths.  The  priest  Bruyas  reported  of 
the  Iroquois  that  they  were  then,  as  formerly,  not  disposed  to  receive  the 

faith. 
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tlie  compact  with  the  Iroquois  deputies.  The  latter, 
before  leaving,  requested  that  Messrs  Bruyas,  Mari- 
court,  and  Joncaire  should  be  allowed  to  return  home 
with  them,  in  order  to  gather  the  remaining  French 
prisoners  in  the  cantons.  This  demand  was  complied 
with.* 

18G.  While  the  plans  of  the  Governor  were  being  thus 
furthered  through  his  emissaries  in  the  cantons  and  amongst 
the  western  tribes,  some  uneasiness  was  occasioned  by  a 
resolution  which  he  had  come  to  of  establishing  a  fortified 
[lost  at  Detroit.  Already  the  importance  of  that  at  Fron- 
tenac,  where  M.  Louvigny  was  commandant,  was  sensibly 
felt  by  the  Iroquois,  and  their  concern  was  increased  when 
they  learned  that  another  fort  was  to  be  established  at  a 
point  from  which  it  would  be  easy  for  the  French  to  check 
their  movements  upon  the  Miamis  and  their  other  enemies 
in  the  west.  The  Iroquois  remonstrated  on  the  subject, 
incited  by  the  English,  to  whose  traders  such  a  design  was 
most  unwelcome.  But  Calliere  told  them  that  his  object 
was  to  enable  him  the  more  easily  to  keep  peace  amongst 
the  tribes,  and  also  to  exclude  the  English  from  trading  in 
these  regions. 

The  fort  was  eventually  constructed,  and  occupied  by 
a  garrison  of  about  one  hundred  men.  In  a  short 
time  bodies  of  Indians  came  to  establish  themselves 
in  its  vicinity,  both  for  protection,  and  for  the  purpose  of 
traffic. 

187.  Some  untoward  incidents  in  the  autumn  of  1700 
prevented  Calliere  from  being  entirely  satisfied  with  his 
position  and  prospects.  In  consequence  of  the  arrange¬ 
ments  for  peace  which  have  been  stated,  the  Iroquois 

live  more  French  from  among  the  Onondagas,  and  some  others  from 
the  Senecas,  were  recovered  on  this  second  visit  of  the  deputation. 
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hunted  freely  on  the  north  shore  of  Lake  Ontario,  where 
they  intruded  upon  the  chosen  haunts  and  heaver-dams  of 
their  old  enemies  the  Ottawas.  This  led  to  disputes  and 
quarrels,  sometimes  ending  in  bloodshed,  so  that  the 
Governor  had  cause  for  apprehension  lest  his  plans  might 


yet  miscarry. 

Another  occasion  of  disquietude  grew  out  of  the  veiy 
small  and  had  harvest  of  the  year  1700.  Before  winter  set 
in  there  was  a  general  scarcity,  which  ended  in  famine. 
The  inhabitants  had  recourse  to  wild  roots,  and  suffered  all 
the  pangs  of  starvation.  In  Montreal,  Three  Rivers,  and 
Quebec,  as  well  as  in  the  garrisons  and  settlements  occupied 
by  the  Indians,  much  distress  prevailed. 

188.  Meanwhile,  during  the  winter  and  in  course  of  the 
spring  of  the  year  1701,  the  endeavours  of  the  AD>  jy0i. 
French  agents  to  induce  the  Indian  chiefs  to  ab¬ 
stain  from  hostile  acts  against  each  others’  tribes,  and  to 
agree  to  attend  the  great  council  at  Montreal,  were  success¬ 
ful  beyond  all  expectation.  But  as  the  time  approached  for 
embarking  with  their  prisoners  for  the  purpose  of  descen- 
ing  the  St  Lawrence,  great  difficulties  were  experienced  m 
dealing  with  the  numerous  and  discordant  elements  thus 
being  'brought  together.  At  any  time  some  petty  cause 
might  have  kindled  strife  amongst  them  ;  besides  which, 
maladies  broke  out,  causing  numbers  to  turn  back.* 

At  length,  however,  towards  the  close  of  July  17U1, 
seven  or  eight  hundred  savages  from  the  west  arrived  in 
their  canoes  at  Montreal.  Upwards  of  two  hundred 
Iroquois  had  come  on  the  previous  day.  Including  e 
Abenaquis,  converted  Iroquois,  Hurons,  Algonqums,  anc 
Montagnais,  belonging  to  the  colony,  or  inhabiting  con- 


*  The  principal  part  of  the  work  of  reconciling  differences  as  they  arose, 
and  of  conducting  the  hordes  down  to  Montreal,  devolved  on  Courtmanche. 
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tiguous  territories,  the  whole  number  amounted  to  about 
fifteen  hundred. 

Nine  or  ten  days  were  occupied  by  the  conferences  which 
took  place.  The  principal  meeting  was  opened  on  the  1st 
day  of  August,  and  it  was  the  4th  of  that  month  before 
all  the  various  matters  concerned  could  be  discussed  and 
agreed  upon,  with  a  view  to  concluding  a  solemn  treaty. 
On  that  last  day  the  Governor,  attended  by  M.  Vaudreuil 
and  his  principal  military  officers  and  functionaries, 
harangued  the  motley  assemblage  with  the  aid  of  interpre¬ 
ters.  He  ended  his  discourse  by  saying  that  the  time  had 
now  arrived  for  all  parties  to  “  bury  the  war  hatchet and 
that  he  in  future  would  be  their  umpire  for  settling  their 
differences,  punishing  aggressors,  and  compensating  the 
injured. 

The  chiefs,  representing  the  various  tribes,  spoke  in  suc¬ 
cession,  and  signified  their  assent  to  the  Governor’s  wishes. 
Some  of  them  were  clad  in  strange  habiliments,  and  pre¬ 
sented  appearances  so  grotesque  as  to  excite  the  merriment 
of  spectators.  Captives  were  handed  over,  and  wampum 
collars  given  as  tokens* 

Amongst  those  who  came  to  attend  the  great  gather¬ 
ing  were  Nicolas  Perrot,  who  acted  as  interpreter  to  the 
Miamis  and  Illinois,  and  the  famous  chief  Kondiaronh ,  the 
most  remarkable  Indian  there.  Kondiaronk  made  an 
eloquent  address,  but,  during  its  delivery,  was  seized  with 
a  mortal  sickness,  of  which  he  died  in  the  ensuing  night. 
This  man  has  been  much  eulogised  by  Charlevoix  and 


*  These  wampum  collars,  or  belts,  made  up  of  strings  of  porcelain  beads 
connected  together,  were  employed  as  visible  tokens  of  good  wishes,  or 
sincerity  regarding  professions  on  particular  points.  They  were  also  used 
by  speakers,  both  in  soliciting  favours  and  in  expressing  thanks  for  favours 
granted.  In  a  certain  degree,  the  importance  of  the  occasion  was  indicated 
by  the  number  of  belts,  or  their  size  and  richness. 
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other  writers,  who  have  styled  him  “  an  Indian  only  in 
>>* 

name. 

189.  The  Mohawks,  for  some  reason  which  does  not 
appear,  were  not  in  attendance  at  the  council.  Their 
deputies  arrived  afterwards,  offered  excuses,  and  signed  the 
treaty. 

A  short  time  after  the  general  peace  had  been  con¬ 
cluded,  the  Iroquois  of  the  Onondaga  tribe  dispatched 
deputies  to  the  Governor  to  request  that  priests  might  be 
sent  amongst  them.  Calliere  not  only  acceded  to  tlndi 
wish,  but  informed  them  that  at  Frontenac  there  would  be 
smiths  and  armourers  to  do  work  for  them,  and  abundance 
of  merchandise  for  traffic.  As  has  been  already  stated, 
there  was  not  at  that  time  much  real  desire  for,  or  willingness 
to  receive,  religious  teaching  among  the  Iroquois  tribes. 
But  the  politic  Governor  took  advantage  of  every  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  thwarting  the  projects  of  the  English,  and  under¬ 
mining  their  influence  with  those  double-faced  barbarians. 

190°  Calliere  had  to  a  great  extent  accomplished  his  de¬ 
signs  for  pacifying  the  Indian  tribes,  conciliating  ^  I?03 
the  Iroquois,  and  intercepting  traffic  between 
the  English  colonists  and  the  lake  regions,  when  war 
'  a^ain  broke  out  between  England  and  France.  The  old  pro¬ 
jects  of  invading  and  capturing  each  other's  colonial  pos¬ 
sessions  were  at  once  revived,  and  the  French  Governor  set 
about  preparations  for  defending  the  colony  and  its  princi¬ 
pal  stations.  In  answer  to  some  proposals  for  recommencing 
raids  upon  the  English  colonists,  Calliere  refused  Ins  con¬ 
sent.  on  the  ground  that  the  results  of  such  operations 
would  only  stimulate  the  New  Englanders  to  greater  efforts 


*  Not  long  afterwards,  in  the  Onondaga  canton,  the  death  of  another 
famous  Indian  chief  occurred-that  of  Garaconthii,  a  great  friend  and 
favourite  of  the  French. 
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in  favour  of  plans  for  the  invasion  and  subjugation  of 
Canada,  with  the  assistance  of  a  fleet  from  England. 

191.  At  this  critical  juncture,  the  gallant  old  Governor 
was  suddenly  laid  on  his  death-bed.  He  closed  a  life  of 
long-continued  and  faithful  service  to  his  King  and  country 
on  the  26th  of  May  1703. 

192.  During  the  administration  of  M.  Calliere,  the 
colony  had  not  actually  lost  ground  in  ability  to  hold  its 
own  against  the  causes  which  had  hindered  its  progress  or 
tlneatened  its  existence.  Its  advancement,  however,  was 
veiy  small,  for  no  additions  by  immigration  from  France 
had  been  made  to  the  number  of  the  colonists.  Including 
the  regular  troops  and  marine,  there  were  scarcely  four 
thousand  persons  able  to  bear  arms — that  is,  between  the 
ages  of  sixteen  and  sixty.  Agriculture  and  commerce 
existed  only  for  the  supply  of  the  military  wants  of  the 
country.  Manufactures,  respecting  which  such  favourable 
predictions  had  been  made  in  the  days  of  Talon  and  De 
Tracy,  were  wholly  neglected.  Only  from  twenty-five  to 
thirty  ships  came  each  season  to  Quebec  from  Europe, 
biinging  necessary  supplies  and  merchandise  for  traffic, 
and  returning  half-laden  with  furs  and  other  products  of 
the  chase.  In  fact,  Canada,  at  that  time,  was  in  no  sense 
a  flourishing  transatlantic  possession.  It  was  only  a  mili¬ 
tary  colony  or  outpost  of  the  kingdom  of  France— the 
theatre,  it  is  true,  of  many  isolated  feats  of  heroism  and  of 
self-denying  devotion  on  the  part  of  military  officers  and 
ecclesiastics,  but  poor  and  backward  in  comparison  with 
the  English  colonies,  and  its  substantial  interests  slighted 
01  disiegarded  by  the  parent  state.*  Henceforward,  during 

*  .In  these  allusions  to  poverty  and  backwardness,  it  must  be  understood 
that  reference  is  made  to  the  inhabitants  generally,  and  to  the  state  offi¬ 
cials.  1  he  religious  orders  and  ecclesiastics  were  becoming  comparatively 
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the  period  of  sixty  years  which  elapsed  between  the  death 
of  Calliere  and  the  cession  of  the  country  to  Great  Britain, 
scarcely  any  effort  whatever  was  made  in  France  to  increase 
its  strength  and  wealth  by  means  of  emigration.  It  has 
been  computed  that  not  more  than  eight  or  nine  thousand 
persons,  of  the  class  entitled  to  be  called  emigrants  or 
settlers,  were  transported  from  France  to  Canada  during 
the  whole  period  of  their  connection.  Some  time  before 
the  period  of  which  we  now  write,  and  always  afteiwaids,  it 
is  probable  that  Canada  was  not  much  thought  of  or  talked 
about  by  French-men  and  women  at  home.  To  them,  per¬ 
haps,  the  severity  of  its  climate  and  the  ferocity  of  its 
Indians  were  better  known  than  other  features  calculated 
to  attract  Europeans  to  it  as  a  country  for  settling  in— 
a  country  which  one  of  their  most  influential  writers,  fifty 
years  later,  sarcastically  defined  as  “  a  few  acres  of  ice. 


wealthy,  and  enjoyed  great  influence.  The  state  officials,  on  the.  con¬ 
trary  were  so  miserably  remunerated,  in  the  way  of  stipends,  for  their  ser¬ 
vices  that  unless  they  availed  themselves  of  opportunities  of  compensating 
themselves  by  means  of  traffic,  or  unless  they  had  private  resources,  which 
was  not  usual,  they  had  not  enough  to  live  upon  decently.  Also,  when  a 
seignior  or  man  of  property  died,  his  estate  was  divided  amongst  his  chil¬ 
dren  so  that,  in  the  course  of  time,  his  descendants  would  become  impover¬ 
ished  although  of  noble  birth.  Those  who  served  in  the  militia  received 
only  clothing  and  provisions,  hut  no  pay.  They  could  derive  little  or  no¬ 
thing  from  the  cultivation  of  the  soil,  as  they  were  constantly,  from  year 
to  year,  called  upon  for  military  service.  It  is  little  to  be  wondered  at 
if,  under  such  circumstances,  many  left  the  service  of  the  colony  and  went 

to  live  among  the  savages.  .  . 

De  Calliere  who,  by  his  good  sense,  honourable  conduct,  and  chivalrous 
courage,  had  acquired  great  personal  influence  both  among  his  own  people 
and  with  the  Indians,  wisely  preserved  a  good  understanding  with  the 
religious  orders.  Nevertheless,  deeming  it  incompatible  with  the  general 
welfare  that  their  wealth  should  increase  indefinitely,  he  procured  an  edict 
from  the  crown  to  limit  their  acquisition  of  property,  whether  by  pur¬ 
chase  or  by  gift  of  private  individuals,  to  a  certain  fixed  amount. 
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CHAPTEE  XXIII. 


M.  DE  VAUDREUIL,  GOVERNOR — HIS  CHARACTER  AND  ADMINISTRATION 
—CHIEF  INCIDENTS— SUCCEEDED  BY  THE  MARQUIS  DE  BEAU- 
HARNOIS—  STATE  AND  RESOURCES  OF  THE  COLONY  UNDER  THE 
TWO  PRECEDING  GOVERNORS — BRIEF  ADMINISTRATIONS  OF  LA 
GALISONIERE,  LA  JONQUIERE,  AND  THE  MARQUIS  DUQUESNE — 
CONDITION  AND  RELATIVE  RESOURCES  OF  CANADA  AND  THE  NEW 
ENGLAND  COLONIES— ACCESSION  OF  THE  SECOND  MARQUIS  DE 
VAUDREUIL— STATE  OF  THE  COUNTRY — ITS  PRINCIPAL  STATIONS 
AND  OUTPOSTS— THE  CHIEF  OFFICIALS  OF  THE  COLONY— COM¬ 
MENCEMENT  OF  THE  SEVEN  YEARS'  WAR. 

193.  The  death  of  M.  de  Calliere  rendered  it  necessary 
for  M.  de  Vaudreuil,  Commandant  at  Montreal,  to  preside 
over  the  affairs  of  the  colony  until  the  King  should  appoint 
a  new  Governor-General.  De  Vaudreuil  was  very  popular, 
and  was  considered  by  the  colonists  to  be  the  person  best 
qualified  to  fill  the  vacant  post.  He  had  been  the  friend 
and  coadjutor,  not  only  of  the  late  Governor,  but  also  of  the 
lamented  Frontenac.  To  secure  his  permanent  appoint¬ 
ment,  all  the  principal  inhabitants  joined  in  a  petition  to 
the  King,  the  prayer  of  which  his  Majesty  was  pleased  to 
grant,  and  a  commission  to  that  effect  was  signed  at  Paris 
on  August  1,  1703. 

At  the  same  time  the  Royal  Intendant,  M.  de  Cham- 
pigny,  was  replaced  by  M.  Beauliarnois. 

194.  As  the  two  mother  countries  were  now  at  war,* 

*  “  A  strong  alliance  was  entered  into  by  England,  Holland,  and  the  Em¬ 
pire,  in  1701.  Hensius,  the  first  magistrate  of  Holland,  and  two  illus¬ 
trious  generals,  Prince  Fugene  for  Austria,  and  the  Duke  of  Marlborough 
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the  colonists,  as  formerly,  soon  found  themselves  animated 
by  mutually  hostile  feelings.  The  customary  process  of 
intriguing  with  each  others  Indian  allies  was  had  recouise 
to.  The  New  Englanders,  on  their  part,  endeavoured  to 
detach  the  Abcnnquis  from  the  French  cause,  and  to  incite 
the  Iroquois  to  resume  their  incursions  into  Canada.  But 
in  this  they  did  not  succeed,  for  the  Abenaquis,  encouraged 
by  the  French,  ravaged  the  English  territory,  while  the 
Iroquois,  so  far  from  taking  up  arms  against  their  ancient 
enemies,  even  sent  deputies  to  Yaudreuil,  offering  formally 
to  recognise  the  King  of  France  as  sovereign  over  the 
cantons.* 

The  result  was  that  the  English  colonists,  during  the 
continuance  of  the  war,  from  1703  to  1713,  suffered  se¬ 
verely  from  the  frequent  incursions  of  the  Abenaquis  and 
the  French  volunteers.  Also,  the  Indian  tribes  in  the  west 
became  gradually  involved  in  the  contest,  especially  the 
Ottawas,  Hurons,  Miamis,  Illinois,  and  the  Outagamis,  or 
Fox  tribe. 

To  revenge  themselves  upon  the  Abenaquis,  the  English 
entered  their  country  in  force,  and  massacred  all  whom  they 
could  reach.  In  return,  the  French,  to  assist  their  allies, 
sent  a  party  under  M.  de  Kouville,  who  fell  upon  a  place 
called  Deerfield,  on  the  river  Connecticut,  in  the  night¬ 
time,  and  the  fearful  scenes  of  Schenectady  and  Salmon 
Falls  were  again  enacted.  The  town  was  burnt,  about  fifty 

for  England,  were  the  soul  of  this  formidable  coalition.  Louis  XIV.  had 
no  longer  Colbert  and  Louvois,  Turenne,  Condti,  or  Luxembourg.  How¬ 
ever  the  French  army  at  first  gained  some  advantages  ;  but  from  the  year 
1704,  they  sustained  one  defeat  after  another. ’’—Porchat’s  History  of 

'  *  These  overtures  were  begun  by  the  Onondagas.  The  Senecas,  through 
the  great  influence  of  Joncaire,  if  not  positively  friendly  towards  the 
French,  were  at  least  prevented  from  acting  as  enemies.  The  other  three 
Iroquois  tribes  remained,  for  a  time,  strictly  neutral. 
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persons  slaughtered  without  resistance,  and  upwards  of 
one  hundred  prisoners  carried  off.  Subsequently  another 
raid  was  effected  against  the  town  of  Havevill,  but  with 
the  difference  that  the  attack  was,  in  this  instance,  made  in 
open  daylight,  and  there  were  about  fifty  soldiers  present, 
aiding  the  inhabitants  in  their  fruitless  resistance. 

These  bloody  incursions  were  disapproved  of  by  the 
authorities  in  France,  who  reminded  M.  Vaudreuil  that  De 
Calliere  had  set  his  face  against  such  operations,  as  they 
were  calculated  to  create  in  the  English  colonists  a  deter¬ 
mination  to  plan  the  entire  destruction  of  the  French 
colony,  and  to  employ  all  means  to  induce  the  Iroquois  to 
support  them.  The  French  Minister,  in  his  dispatch  on 
the  subject,  remarked,  “  the  French  have  always  been  the 
first  to  commence  hostilities  in  Canada.” 

These  anticipations  proved  to  be  correct,  for  in  1709  the 
people  of  New  England,  in  conjunction  with  the  Govern¬ 
ment  at  home,  made  preparations  on  a  large  scale  for 
annihilating  the  French  power  in  Newfoundland,  Acadia, 
and  Canada.  Already,  in  1707,  a  formidable  sea  and  land 
force  had  moved  against  Port  Royal  ( Annapolis ),  and 
two  attempts  had  been  made  to  capture  the  place,  which 
were  with  difficulty  repelled. 

195.  But  now,  in  1709,  information  reached  Quebec 
a.d.  1709.  several  British  regiments  were  to  be  sent 
from  England,  to  unite  with  a  force  raised  in 
Massachusetts  and  Rhode  Island,  for  an  attack  upon  that 
city,  while  another  army,  levied  in  New  York  and  the 
other  colonies,  was  to  advance  by  the  way  of  Lake 
Champlain.  It  happened,  when  all  was  ready,  that  the 
destination  of  the  troops  about  to  sail  from  England  was 
altered.  But  the  movement  from  New  York  was  actually 
commenced.  A  considerable  number  of  English  colonists, 
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along  with  a  large  body  of  Iroquois,  advanced  towards  Lake 
Champlain,  with  the  intention  of  first  capturing  Fort 
Chambly,  and  then  of  falling  upon  Montreal.  Vaudreuil 
dispatched  the  Governor  of  Montreal,  M.  de  Ramezay,  with 
seven  hundred  and  fifty  Canadians  and  legulars,  supported 
by  Abenaquis  warriors  and  Indians  from  Sault  St  Louis, 
to  oppose  the  invaders.  A  singular  cause  interfered  at  the 
same  time  with  the  operations  of  both  armies.  The  Sault 
St  Louis  Indians,  after  proceeding  a  certain  distance, 
refused  to  march  farther,  alleging  that  it  was  much  better 
for  the  French  to  remain  on  the  defensive  in  their  own 
advanced  posts,  than  to  risk  making  an  attack  upon  the 
enemy,  who  could  intrench  himself  within  reach  of  rein¬ 
forcements  from  Albany  and  Schenectady.  In  consequence, 
a  council  of  war  was  held,  and  a  resolution  come  to,  ol 
retreating  to  Montreal.  Meanwhile,  the  Iroquois  auxili¬ 
aries  of  the  English  force  under  General  Nicholson  were 
engaged  in  manoeuvres  calculated  to  mislead  him  and  his 
officers,  and  to  induce  them  to  abandon  the  expedition 
when  they  were  just  about  to  embark  in  the  boats  which 
were  to  transport  them  across  the  lake  towards  Canada. 
It  is  said  that  these  treacherous  allies  poisoned  the  water 
used  by  the  troops,  and  caused  the  death  of  many  soldiers. 
The  result  was  that  the  English  troops,  as  well  as  those 
under  De  Ramezay,  were  at  the  same  time  in  full  retreat 
towards  their  respective  homes.  The  only  rational  explana¬ 
tion  which  has  been  suggested  of  the  conduct  of  the  Iroquois 
on  both  sides  is,  that  the  converted  Iroquois,  and  then- 
countrymen  of  the  cantons,  were  bound  to  each  other  by 
some  secret  understanding,  in  virtue  of  which  they  were  to 
co-operate  in  preventing  either  of  the  European  colonies 
from  conquering  the  other,  and  thus  to  hold  in  their  own 
hand  the  destinies  of  both.  Suspicious  conduct  on  tire  part 
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of  the  Iroquois  of  Sault  St  Louis  has  been  noticed  in  a 
former  page.* 

196.  In  the  following  year  a  naval  force  from  Boston, 
with  the  assistance  of  four  colonial  regiments,  effected  the 
capture  of  Port  Royal,  in  Acadia,  on  the  6th  of  October. 
The  French  garrison  capitulated,  and  the  name  of  the 
place  was  changed  to  Annapolis,  in  honour  of  the  reigni no- 
Queen  of  England. 

197.  It  has  been  already  stated  that  the  strength  and 
a. d.  1 71 1.  resources  of  the  colony  were  small  in  comparison 

with  those  of  New  England.  The  latter  were 
now  able  to  furnish  for  war  about  sixty  thousand  men, 
between  the  ages  of  sixteen  and  sixty,  while  the  total 
number  of  males  in  the  French  colony  able  to  bear  arms, 
including  about  six  hundred  regulars,  amounted  to  little 
over  five  thousand. 

At  the  same  time  the  English  colonists  carried  on  a  large 
commerce  by  sea,  which  enabled  them  to  equip  consider¬ 
able  squadrons  for  the  transport  of  troops,  and  the  conduct 
of  naval  operations. 

In  1710,  General  Nicholson  went  to  England  for  the 
purpose  of  urging  the  Government  to  resume  their  scheme 
for  conquering  Canada,  and  the  other  French  possessions 
in  North  America.  His  application  was  supported  by  a 
petition  of  the  New  York  legislature,  which  deputed  Colonel 
Schuyler  to  present  the  address.f  In  consequence,  a  power- 

*  See  art.  169,  p.  222. 

t  The  appeal  to  Her  Majesty  set  forth  that,  “  The  French  penetrate  all 
the  country  behind  your  Majesty’s  plantations,  among  numerous  tribes  of 
Indians  ;  they  send  agents  and  priests  with  toys  and  trifles,  next  traders, 
then  soldiers,  and,  finally,  build  forts  among  them.”  Schuyler  took  with 
him  five  Iroquois  chiefs,  who  had  an  audience  of  the  Queen.  These  stated 
that  the  warriors  of  the  Five  Nations  were  willing  to  assist  in  the  conquest 
of  Canada.  The  Queen’s  ministry  agreed  upon  a  plan  of  campaign,  acced¬ 
ing  to  the  requests  of  the  colonists. 
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fill  fleet  of  war  vessels  and  transports,  conveying  five  regi¬ 
ments  of  troops,  was  dispatched  to  Boston,  in  the  summer 
of  1711.  In  the  end  of  July  this  armament  sailed  for  the 
St  Lawrence,  to  effect  the  capture  of  Quebec.  At  the  same 
time  a  land  force  under  General  Nicholson  began  its 
march  northwards,  destined  for  the  attack  of  Montreal. 

M.  de  Vaudreuil  imitated  the  conduct  of  his  predecessors 
on  similar  occasions.  The  defences  of  Quebec  were  im¬ 
proved  as  much  as  possible.  All  the  force  of  the  colony 
was  summoned  to  repel  the  expected  invasion.  A  body  of 
three  thousand  Canadians  and  Indians  was  stationed  at 
Chambly  to  oppose  General  Nicholson’s  army.  Emissaries 
also  were  dispatched  to  ascertain  the  intentions  of  the 
Iroquois,  who  brought  back  word  that  the  Senecas  and 
Onondagas  would  remain  neutral,  and  that  the  other  three 
tribes  would  side  with  the  English.  These  measures  hav¬ 
ing  been  adopted,  the  Governor  calmly  awaited  the  approach 
of  the  invaders. 

The  weather  and  the  difficulties  of  the  navigation  of 
the  St  Lawrence  proved  to  be  the  colony  s  most  efficient 
auxiliaries,  since  the}-  caused  the  hostile  expedition  to  mis¬ 
carry.  Arriving  in  the  St  Lawrence  about  the  middle  of 
August,  the  fleet  under  Admiral  Walker  was  obstructed 
in  its  movements  by  a  thick  fog,  followed  by  strong  winds. 
Several  ships  were  wrecked,  and  upwards  of  eight  hundred 
men  drowned.  Then  it  was  discovered  that  there  were 
provisions  sufficient  for  only  ten  weeks.  And,  finally,  a 
council  of  war  was  held,  when  it  was  determined  to  abandon 

the  enterprise  and  return  home. 

General  Nicholson,  on  his  march  towards  Lake  Champ¬ 
lain,  received  tidings  of  the  disasters  which  had  befallen 
the  fleet,  and  prudently  decided  upon  a  retreat. 

Thus  were  the  inhabitants  of  Canada  spared  fiom  con- 
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tending  for  their  existence  with  forces  far  superior  to  any 
that  had  ever  been  brought  against  them. 

198.  About  this  period  fresh  troubles  were  occasioned  in 
the  west  amongst  the  Indian  tribes,  by  which  the  safety  of 
the  post  at  Detroit  was  endangered.  The  utmost  efforts 
of  the  French  in  that  quarter  were  required  to  be  exerted, 
before  they  and  their  allies  would  put  an  end  to  the  peril 
which  menaced  them.  In  the  result,  the  Indians  of  the 
Fox  tribe,  or  Outagamis,  who  were  alleged  to  have  been 
incited  against  them  by  the  English,  were  almost  exter¬ 
minated. 

199.  The  course  of  events  in  Europe  proved  humiliating 
to  the  court  of  P  ranee,  and  the  enormous  expenses  of  the 
war  ruinous  to  the  nation,  so  that  the  French  were  forced 
to  accept  peace  on  unfavourable  terms.  The  spirit  of  the 
King  had  been  broken  by  the  reverses  of  the  nation  abroad, 
complaints  and  suffering  at  home  amongst  his  own  people, 
and  by  domestic  afflictions*  Negotiations  for  peace  had 
been  commenced  in  January  1712,  but  the  contending 
parties  did  not  finally  settle  upon  the  terms  until  March 
1713,  when  the  plenipotentiaries  of  Spain  and  France,  on 
one  side,  and  of  England,  Holland,  Prussia,  the  Gei  ■man 
states,  Savoy  and  Denmark,  on  the  other,  signed  a  treaty 
at  TJtrecht. 

200.  By  the  “  Treaty  of  Utrecht,"  France  ceded  to  Great 

The  people  were  perishing  of  misery  and  starvation  ;  the  King,  who 
had  lavished  the  resources  of  the  country  on  magnificent  display,  was  now 
obliged  to  overwhelm  his  miserable  subjects  with  taxation.  The  allies, 
abusing  their  superiority,  affected  to  demand  impossible  conditions.  They 
even  required  him  to  dethrone  his  grandson.  Louis  XIV.  felt  himself 
humbled^;  he  had  also  afflictions  in  bis  family  ;  he  saw  the  death  of  his  only 
son  in  1711,  and  in  1712  (hat  of  his  grandson,  the  Duke  of  Burgundy,  a 

young  prince  of  great  promise,  the  presumptive  heir  of  the  crown.” _ 

Porchat's  History  of  France. 
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Britain  all  her  claims  to  the  posts  and  territories  in  and 
adjoining  to  Hudson’s  Bay,  as  well  as  Newfound-  ^  d 
land  and  Nova  Scotia,  retaining  certain  privileges 
in  respect  of  the  fisheries. 

It  was  also  stipulated  that  the  American  subjects  of  King 
Louis  should  abstain  from  molesting  the  Iroquois,  and  all 
other  Indian  subjects  or  allies  of  the  English. 

The  important  question  of  boundaries  was  left  still  unde¬ 
cided* 

201.  The  Iroquois  nations,  as  had  been  the  case  after 
they  were  informed,  in  1698,  of  the  peace  concluded  by  the 
Treaty  of  Ryswick,  vehemently  protested  that  they  and  their 
territory  were  not  subject  to  any  of  the  conditions  agreed 
to  by  those  who  were  parties  to  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht.  In 
short,  they  claimed,  as  heretofore,  that  the  lands  they  occu¬ 
pied  were  their  own,  and  that  they  were  subjects  neither 
of  France  nor  of  England. 

About  this  time  their  numerical  strength  was  augmented 
by  the  accession  of  the  Tuscaroras ,  a  warlike  tribe  of  the 
Carol inas,  which  had  been  driven  from  its  hunting-grounds 
by  the  English  colonists.  The  Iroquois  received  them  into 
their  confederacy,  which  henceforward  came  to  be  styled 
that  of  the  “  Six  Nations.” 

The  Iroquois  had  learned,  from  declarations  made  by 
the  English,  that  they  were  considered  as  belonging  to  the 
crown  of  England,  upon  which  they  applied  to  "V  audreud 


*  It  has  been  suggested  by  some  writers  that  this  omission  was  allowed 
to  occur  as  if  on  purpose,  that  England  and  France  might  at  any  future 
time  resort  to  disputes  about  American  boundaries  as  convenient  pretexts 
for  going  to  war. 

It  is  more  probable  that  the  true  causes  were  indifference  about  matters 
which  more  immediately  affected  the  interests  of  remote  colonists  ;  and, 
on  the  part  of  the  plenipotentiaries  of  England  and  France,  ignorance  of 
the  localities.  . 
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for  explanation,  who  informed  them  that  they  were  not 
even  mentioned  in  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht.  Their  desire 
evidently  was  now  to  be  considered  as  at  peace  with  the 
colonists  of  both  European  nations ;  and  on  many  occa¬ 
sions  they  acted  as  if  they  thought  it  rested  with  them¬ 
selves  to  preserve  in  North  America  the  balance  of  power. 

202.  In  the  year  1714  Governor  Vaudreuil  went  to 
France  on  leave  of  absence,  and  remained  there  till  1716, 
leaving  M.  de  Ramezay  to  preside  over  the  affairs  of  the 
colony  till  his  return.* 

203.  About  this  time  the  attention  of  the  French  Govern¬ 
ment  was  more  particularly  attracted  to  Cape  Breton  or 
Isle  Roy  ale,  separated  from  Acadia  or  Nova  Scotia  by  the 
Strait  of  Canseau.  The  fisheries  on  its  coasts  were  very 
productive,  and  it  possessed  numerous  inlets  suitable  for 
harbours.  The  loss  of  Nova  Scotia  with  Port  Royal,  and 
its  occupation  by  the  English  colonists,  whose  ships  were 
now  in  great  numbers  engaged  in  exporting  fish  from  those 
coasts  to  the  West  Indies,  Spain,  the  Mediterranean,  and 
other  parts  of  the  world,  caused  the  French  to  attach  more 
importance  than  before  to  Cape  Breton.  One  object  held 
in  view  was,  to  establish  a  convenient  harbour  of  refuge, 

M.  Vaudreuil  had  spent  most  of  his  life  in  Canada.  His  wife,  who 
was  an  Acadian  by  birth,  had  gone  on  a  visit  to  France  five  years  before. 
Ihe  vessel  in  which  she  sailed  was  captured  on  the  passage  by  an  Eng¬ 
lish  ship.  Madame  Vaudreuil,  however,  was  very  kindly  treated  by  her 
captors,  who  landed  her  safely  in  France.  This  lady  has  been  made  the 
subject  of  commendation  by  several  French  writers.  She  was  one  of  the 
few  Governors’  wives  who  came  to  or  resided  in  the  colony.  After  her 
leturn  with  her  husband  in  1716,  it  seems  that  her  presence  was  of  great 
advantage  to  him,  even  in  respect  of  his  public  cares  ;  for  Ferland,  in  a 
quotation  relative  to  the  Governor’s  differences  with  the  Intendant  Begon, 
says  “  Madame  de  Vaudreuil  was  ‘  Vhomme  de  la  famillc,’  and  after  his 
return  she  sustained  her  husband  in  his  doubts  and  perplexities.” 

This  lady,  after  Vaudreuil’s  decease  in  1725,  retired  to  France. 
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not  only  for  war  vessels  and  merchantmen  coming  from 
France,  but  also  for  privateers,  which  had  already,  in  war 
time,  been  found  so  serviceable  in  damaging  British  com- 

nierce. 

The  harbour  of  Louisbourg  was  selected,  as  best  fitted, 
from  its  position  and  natural  advantages,  to  be  converted  into 
a  first-class  naval  station.  The  entrance  from  the  sea  was 
less  than  a  quarter  of  a  mile,  while  it  had  a  circuit  of  nearly 
twelve  miles.  The  anchorage  was  excellent,  it  had  a  depth 
of  about  forty  feet,  and  ships  could  be  run  ashore  on  the 
soft  beach  without  danger.  Works  were  commenced  some 
years  afterwards,  consisting  of  piers,  magazines,  and  fortifi¬ 
cations,  under  the  direction  of  engineers  from  France.  In 
course  of  time  Louisbourg,  next  after  Quebec,  became  the 
strongest  fortified  seaport  in  America.* 

The  French  at  the  same  time  took  some  steps  for  settling 

Isle  St  Jean  ( Prince  Edward’s  Island). 

204.  Iu  September  1715  the  death  of  Louis  XIV.  oc¬ 
curred.  He  had  been  King  of  France  more  than  seventy 
years,  bis  reign  extending  backwards  almost  to  the  days  of 
Champlain.  Under  the  auspices,  therefore,  of  this  one 
sovereign,  no  less  than  fourteen  out  of  the  sixteen  different 
Governors,  whose  administrations  have  been  recorded  m 
this  history,  ruled  in  Canada.  His  ideas  and  wishes,  modi¬ 
fied  and  practically  directed  by  a  succession  of  able  advisers, 
had  accordingly  shaped  the  destinies  of  the  colony.  It 
cannot  be  alleged  tliat  this  King,  although  so  arbitrary,  had 
been  altogether  indifferent  about  the  welfare  of  his  colonial 
subjects.  But,  pre-occupied  by  great  undertakings  at  home, 


*  In  about  twenty  years  the  French  Government  is  said  to  have  ex- 
pended  thirty  million  francs  in  fortifying  Louisbourg.  It  will  be  seen  t  a 
powerful  fleets  and  armies  were  fitted  out  by  the  English  Government  and 
colonists  to  reduce  it  in  1745  and  1758. 
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which  involved  a  vast  waste  of  life  and  money,  and  seeking 
above  all  things  to  maintain  his  title  of  “  Louis  the  Great” 
in  the  eyes  of  the  princes  of  Europe,  he  never  felt  at  liberty 
to  concern  himself  much  in  behalf  of  the  substantial  in¬ 
terests  of  Canada.  When  he  did  turn  his  attention  that 
way,  it  was.  nearly  always  either  to  rectify  some  unhappy 
lesult  of  his  own  despotic  system  of  government,  or  to 
cause  every  interest  within  the  colony  to  be  strictly  sub¬ 
servient  to  what  he  conceived  to  be  the  interest  of  France 
herself.  In  the  most  critical  times  of  danger,  when  the 
colony  was  on  the  point  of  sinking,  the  great  Kin°-  of 
France  never  felt  able  to  spare  one  or  two  thousand 
soldiers  for  service  in  Canada,  out  of  the  hundreds  of 
thousands  whom  he  sent  to  shed  their  blood  in  all  parts  of 
Europe.  Not  only  was  the  commerce  of  Canada,  during 
his  reign,  regulated  with  an  exclusive  regard  to  the  good 
of  the  mother  country,  but,  until  towards  the  end  of  his 
career,  the  poor  colonists  were  not  allowed  to  make  the 
best  market  they  could  for  themselves,  nor  to  manufacture 
necessary  articles  for  their  own  use,  for  fear  of  injuring 
trade  at  home.*  Under  the  Intendants  Talon  and  Hoquart 


*T“  Canadian  hunters  and  Indians  were  strictly  forbidden  to 
sell  furs  to  foreigners,  as  were  also  the  fur  companies,  who  were  authorised 
by  law  to  ex  t  or  keep  back  from  the  sel]ers  a  ^  par^_u8u“ 

actual  vahxe  TffiJ  Value  WaS  °uly  about  one  half the 

actual  value.  The  purchase  of  commodities  not  of  French  manufacture 

ongm  was  also  prohibited.  To  evade  these  regulations  it  became  a 
practice  with  young  French  Canadians  to  go  off  on  hunting  and  trading 
expeditions  amongst  the  Indians  of  the  lake  regions  in  the  north-west 
and  to  the  country  west  and  south  of  Michigan,  whence  they  would  carry 
he,r  furs  to  Albany  and  New  York,  for  the  sake  of  the  higher  prices  b 
tamable  m  New  England.  Returning,  they  would  bring  in  articles  of 
Fnghsh  or  Dutch  manufacture.  To  check  this,  a  law  ex  Jed  in  of 

w  uch  the  agents  of  the  fur  companies  could  go  with  an  officer  of  justice 

d  search  for  such  articles  in  people’s  houses,  even  in  those  of  the  rehgious 
orders  and  ecclesiastics.  gious 
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some  mitigation  of  the  strictness  of  the  law  in  these  respects 
was  obtained.  A  terrible  state  of  necessity,  also,  did  some¬ 
times  compel  a  departure  from  the  strict  regulations  laid 

down.* 

Yet,  in  general,  so  far  as  commerce  in  Canada  was  con¬ 
cerned  during  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  any  which  existed, 
apart  from  government  supervision  and  control,  was  canied 
on,  as  it  were,  by  stealth,  and  in  violation  of  the  laws.  All 
the  products  of  the  country  which  the  Indians  or  the 
French  inhabitants  brought  to  market,  had  prices  fixed,  not 
by  those  who  sold,  but  by  the  Intendant  or  the  chaiteied 
companies  who  bought.  And  when  we  read  that  any  given 
quantity  of  peltry,  or  of  grain,  fish,  or  hides,  was  exported 
in  any  year,  we  are  not  entitled  to  draw  any  inference  re¬ 
lative  to  the  well-doing  of  the  colonists  themselves,  who 
were  wholly  at  the  mercy  of  those  companies  and  of  govern- 
mem  officials. 

The  alleged  reason  was  to  prevent  the  hatters  of  Paris  being  ruined  by 

competition.  _ 

The  companies  sometimes  had  much  larger  quantities  of  beaver-skms 
than  were  required  for  consumption  in  France,  which  took  only  about 
150,000  francs’  worth  a  year.  Yet  they  were  not  allowed  to  dispose  of  the 
goods  to  the  English  or  foreign  merchants,  in  consequence  of  which  any 
surplus  remaining  on  their  hands  had  to  be  destroyed. 

*  In  the  autumn  of  1705  the  customary  annual  supply  of  linen  and  other 
French  fabrics  was  lost  through  the  wreck  of  one  of  the  King’s  ships  on  its  way 
out  from  Rochelle,  said  to  have  on  board  a  cargo  worth  a  million  francs.  In 
consequence,  the  people  of  the  colony  were  put  to  very  great  inconvenience, 
having  to  supply  the  deficiency,  as  far  as  possible,  by  cutting  up  their 
curtains  and  bed-clothes,  &c.,  for  clothing.  In  this  emergency  Madame 
Repentigny  signalised  herself  by  discovering  ways  of  turning  to  account  the 
fibre  of  nettle  and  of  bark  of  trees.  This  lady  was  much  praised  for  that 
in  a  letter  written  by  the  Governor  and  Intendant,  who  thus  expressed 
themselves — “  The  public  have  derived  great  advantage  from  the  manu¬ 
facture  of  Madame  Repentigny,  who  has  made  from  the  bark  of  trees  heavy 
or  coarse  blankets,  from  fibre  of  nettle,  coarse  cloth  like  linen,  and  from  the 
wool  of  sheep,  a  species  of  drugget— the  which  is  a  great  succour  to  the 

poor  inhabitants.” 
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In  fact,  such  was  the  corrupt  system  under  both  Louis 
XIV.  and  Louis  XV.,  and  so  slenderly  were  all  the  state 
officers  in  the  colonies  remunerated  for  their  services,  that 
the  latter,  from  the  Governor  downwards,  found  it  often 
absolutely  necessary  to  supplement  their  incomes  by  parti¬ 
cipating  in  the  gains  derivable  from  the  traffic  in  furs  and 
in  liquois  sold  to  the  savages.  A  great  many  accusations 
to  this  effect  are  on  record,  previously  to  the  times  of  which 
we  write,  affecting  the  highest  functionaries  of  the  colony 
and  the  commandants  at  the  different  military  posts.* 

Louis  XIV.,  whether  for  good  or  evil  in  the  interest  of 
the  colony,  countenanced  the  authorities  both  in  France 
and  in  Canada,  in  their  determination  to  exclude  those 
who  were  not  members  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church. 
It  was  assumed  that  the  Huguenots,  or  Protestants,  would 
not  be  good  subjects  when  abroad,  and  that  fellow-colonists 
differing  in  faith  would  not  get  on  well  together.  Experi- 

A  Even  the  chivalrous  Frontenac,  who  was  poor,  and  the  Intendants  of 
his  time,  were  accused  of  profiting  by  the  abuse  of  the  liquor  laws,  and 
likewise  M.  Perrot,  Governor  of  Montreal. 

Iu  1708,  a  commissioner,  who  had  been  sent  out  by  the  French  Minister 
to  inspect  all  the  posts,  reported  that  “  M.  de  Yaudreuil  concerned  himself 
m  traffic  and  permitted  eau  de  vie  to  be  brought  to  Montreal  for  the  use  of 
the  savages,”  also  that  “he  sent  much  merchandise  to  Michillimakinac. ” 
bimilar  charges  were  brought  against  Captain  de  Louvigny  and  M.  de  la 
Motte  Cadillac,  Commandant  at  Detroit.  The  salaries  of  high  public 
functionaries  were  then,  indeed,  less  than  respectable  clerks  would  now 
receive. 

In  regard  to  the  above  accusations  against  Governor  Vaudreuil,  it  does 
not  appear  that  the  Minister,  to  whom  the  report  was  made,  was  particu- 
arly  struck  or  disgusted,  for  on  the  margin  of  this  report  he  made  a 

note  in  words  importing,  “M.  de  Vaudreuil  is  poor— that  is  the  great 
misfortune.” 

Abuses  of  this  sort,  however,  were  as  nothing  in  comparison  with  the 
corruption  which  prevailed  forty  years  later  amongst  many  of  the  colonial 
functionaries,  and  which  aided  materially  in  the  destruction  of  French 
power  in  America. 
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ence  under  a  regime  of  greater  freedom  than  prevailed  m 
his  day  has  happily  disproved  the  ancient  doctrine,  since 
Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics  are  found  to  dwell 
harmoniously  together,  when  participating  equally  m  the 
enjoyment  of  free  institutions.  But  Louis,  far  from  being 
tolerant  towards  the  ministers  of  religion,  and  determined 
to  rule  a  people  professing  only  one  faith,  thought  ant 

acted  upon  other  principles* 

The  Canadian  colonists,  who  only  heard  ot  the  lving  0 
Prance  through  their  head  officials,  soldiers,  bishops,  and 
priests,  and  the  Indians,  who  styled  him  “  the  Great  Onon- 
thio  ”  were  trained  to  regard  Louis  as  the  most  exaltec  0 
human  beings.  On  a  small  scale,  several  of  the  Governors 
—especially  De  Tracy  and  Frontenac— affected  to  exhibit, 
in  the  Castle  of  St  Louis  at  Quebec,  the  style  and  manners 
of  the  monarch  in  Versailles.  Such  conduct  was  undoubt¬ 
edly  that  which  Louis  himself  deemed  the  most  proper  ;  tor 
on  one  occasion,  when  reproving  Count  Frontenac  for  us 
irritability  regarding  small  matters  of  controversy  with  the 
Bishop  and  the  Intendant,  the  King  desired  him  to  be  above 
considering  such  tnties, 


reminding  him  that  he  enjoyed 


the  high  honour  of  being  his  representative.” 


*  “  But  the  greatest  mistake  of  Louis  XIV.  was  the  revocation  of  the 
Edict  of  Nantes  in  1685.  Not  remembering  that  the  Protestants  had 
,,laced  his  grandfather,  Henry  IV.,  on  the  throne,  or  considering  that  they 
vvere  now  only  peaceable,  industrious,  and  obedient  subjects,  Louis  X  . 
revoked  the  edit  given  in  their  favour  by  Henry  IV.  Despotic  m  his 
temper,  he  would  have  every  Frenchman  worship  God  m  the  same  way  as 
himself.  And  yet  what  a  fatal  example  of  immorality  did  this  loya  1 
former  set  before  his  people !  The  Protestants  who  remained  faithful 
their  creed  were  cruelly  persecuted.  Protestants  were  forbidden  to  leave 
the  country.  Nevertheless  more  than  five  thousand  families  took  to  ig 
and  carried^  their  industry  into  foreign  countries,  which  they  enriched.  A 
~reat  number  of  those  who  were  unable  to  escape  were  condemned  to  the 
g2yror  perished  on  the  rack  or  by  other  torture,. "-*«*«*  History 
of  France, 
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It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  every  one  of  King  Louis’s 
nominees  to  the  governorship  of  Canada,  while  endeavour¬ 
ing  to  maintain  a  sort  of  colonial  court  as  a  representa- 
7®  ot  royalty,  and  to  impress  upon  the  minds  of  the  colo¬ 
nists  and  natives  the  greatness  of  his  master  through 
usp  ,i}s  of  pomp  on  all  public  occasions,  was  yet,  happily 
or  the  colony  he  came  to  govern,  irreproachable  in  life  and 
morals— -and  so  far  a  striking  contrast  was  exhibited  to  the 
personal  character  of  the  monarch.  For  Louis  XIV.,  great 
in  regard  to  his  schemes  and  his  undertakings,  great ’in  his 
victories  as  well  as  reverses,  and  rendering  France  great  by 
calling  to  his  aid  the  services  of  men  renowned  in  the  field 
the  cabinet,  and  in  literature,  was  also  conspicuously  great 
in  his  personal  vices.  It  must  be  admitted  that  Louis’s 
c  nef  concern  about  the  colony  during  his  long  reign  was 
manifested  respecting  two  objects,  namely-First,  to  main¬ 
tain  the  supremacy  of  royal  authority  over  every  concern 
or  interest  that  could  possibly  arise  ;*  and,  secondly  to 
carry  out  the  idea,  instilled  into  his  mind  by  his  mother, 
that  it  was  his  destiny  to  establish  the  faith  amongst  the 
savages  and  idolaters  of  North  America. 

He  died  on  1st  September  1715,  in  the  seventy-seventh 
yeai  of  his  age,  after  a  reign  of  seventy-two  years.f 


he  authorities  in  Canada  were  prohibited  from  imposing  taxes  upon 

bv Te  T  PUrP°Se  What@Ver’  Unl6SS  eXpreSs1^  a’>thorfsed  to  do  so 

by  the  Again,  ln  1663j  when  the  colony  became  a  ,  . 

nen  ,  e  ing  raised  objections  to  the  designation  “  Sovereign  Council  ” 
as  m  some  sense,  calculated  to  infringe  upon  his  prerogatives 

brought  l7  7s  XI7'  T  LlS  6nd  aPPTOaching,  he  had  his  successor 

o  a  gr  att  "a  7  ‘  are  going  to  be  king 

in  that  I  L  h  1  DOt  7ltate  me  “  ”y  Uste  for  building,  neither 
n  that  I  have  had  for  war.  Try,  on  the  contrary,  to  keep  peace  with  your 

labours,  follow  good  counsels,  and  relieve  your  people  as  soon  as  you 

u  \  fJ  am  80  unf°rtuuate  as  to  be  unable  to  do.”’— For  chat's 
History  of  France.  roicnats 
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205.  After  Governor  Vaudreuil’s  return  from  France 
in  1716,  the  colony  continued  to  make  progress  in 
population  and  the  improvement  of  its  resources.  Ills 
administration  continued  nine  years  longer,  up  to  the  year 
1725. 

In  the  interval,  he  kept  up  the  same  kind  of  intercourse 
with  the  Indians  as  before,  always  vigilantly  prosecuting 
amongst  the  tribes,  in  all  directions,  and  by  means  of  the 
commandants  of  posts  and  the  missionaries,  what  were  con¬ 
ceived  to  he  French  interests  in  opposition  to  the  Eng¬ 
lish.  His  attention  was  also  directed  to  the  strengthen¬ 
ing  of  the  means  of  defence  at  Quebec,  where  the  old  and 
imperfect  walls  were  falling  into  decay.  The  work  was 
taken  up  in  earnest  in  the  year  1720,  according  to  plans 
proposed  by  M.  de  Levy ,  the  engineer.  For  the  defence 
of  Montreal,  likewise,  the  ancient  wooden  structures  being 
almost  useless,  directions  were  sent  out  by  the  court  "  to 
replace  these  by  a  low  stone  wall,  with  bastions  and  outlets, 
extending  all  round  the  city.  This  was  not  commenced 
until  1722.  The  expense,  estimated  at  three  hundied 
thousand  francs,  was  advanced  by  the  French  Govern¬ 
ment,  one  half  to  he  repaid  by  the  Sulpician  Seminary  and 
the  inhabitants  together.  At  the  time  when  these  works 
were  commenced  the  population  of  Quebec  was  reckoned  at 
seven  thousand,  and  that  of  Montreal  at  three  thousand. 

Other  internal  improvements  and  changes  were  set  on 
foot,  relating  to  the  construction  of  roads,  the  adjustment 
of  boundaries  of  parishes,  matters  of  police  and  finance, 
and  the  modes  of  rendering  official  reports  concerning 


*  Such  public  works  as  fortifications  for  principal  places,  as  those  at 
Louisbourg,  Quebec,  Montreal,  &c.,  were  under  the  sole  jurisdiction  of  the 
authorities  in  France,  and  were  only  undertaken  under  express  orders  sent 
out  to  the  colonial  officers. 
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public  business.  It  was  a  time  of  peace,  when  such  im¬ 
provements  could  be  attended  to  uninterruptedly.  Although 
the  occasional  outbursts  and  complicated  subjects  of  quarrel 
among  the  restless  western  tribes  required  French  inter¬ 
vention  from  time  to  time,  yet  most  of  the  ancient  causes  of 
retardation  being  absent,  the  colony  made  considerable  pro¬ 
gress  during  Y audreuil’s  governorship.  Before  its  close  the 
population  had  reached  to  about  twenty-five  thousand  souls 

206.  Some  of  the  other  improvements  and  changes  in¬ 
troduced,  as  stated  in  the  preceding  article,  merit  more 
particular  mention  in  this  place. 

During  upwards  of  thirty  years  previous  to  1718,  arti¬ 
cles  of  commerce  were  commonly  bought  and  paid  for  by 
means  of  billets  or  cartes,  having  expressed  on  their  faces 
the  sums  for  which  they  were  good,  dates,  stamps,  and 
signatures  of  high  officials.  There  were  also  arrangements 
to  prevent  merchants  from  obtaining  bills  of  exchange, 
payable  in  France,  without  the  use  of  these  billets.  They 
circulated,  therefore,  as  coin,  and  no  other  money  was  seen 
or  accumulated  in  the  colony.  They  were  replaced  by 
new  ones  from  the  treasury,  when  the  old  ones  were  defaced 
or  worn  out. 

Towaids  1714  or  1715,  owing  to  financial  difficulties  in 
France,  bills  of  exchange  were  not  promptly  honoured 
there.  The  billets  began  to  be  of  less  than  their  nominal 
value.  The  merchants  of  Quebec  then  offered  to  give 
double  the  stated  amount  of  billets  for  bills  of  exchange, 
provided  the  authorities  in  Paris  would  undertake  to  pay 
them  when  presented.  The  proposal  was  accepted  by  the 
court,  but  finally,  towards  1718,  the  circulation  of  coin 
was  resumed.* 

*  Upwar,,s  of  one  million  of  francs’  worth  of  these  billets  was  cancelled 
by  burning  the  papers,  their  use  being  prohibited.  Some  evils,  however, 
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With  respect  to  official  reports,  although,  in  France, 
everything  was  done  in  the  name  of  the  King,  yet,  duiing 
his  minority,  the  country  was  ruled  by  a  regency,  under  the 
Duke  of  Orleans.  By  it  the  affairs  of  the  colonies  were 
intrusted  to  the  charge  of  the  Council  ot  Marine,  piesidcd 
over  by  the  Count  of  Thoulouse.  The  Marine  Council 
directed  that,  in  future,  different  subjects  of  report  should 
never  be  included  in  the  same  letter.  Again,  in  the  reports 
from  the  colonies,  those  of  subaltern  officers  engaged  in  the 
public  service  were  accustomed  to  be  addressed  to  the 
Secretary  of  State.  It  was  now  provided  that,  in  place  of 
the  former  practice,  all  reports  should  reach  the  Maiine 
Council  through  the  superior  officers.  Thus,  mditary 
officers  were  to  report  to  the  Governor  ;  officers  of  justice, 
police,  and  finance,  to  the  Intendant ;  and,  finally,  these 
head  functionaries  reported  direct  to  the  Minister  in  France. 

207.  About  the  same  time  the  whole  business  of  commerce 
in  Canada  began  to  merge  in  a  single  great  corporation, 
called  the  “  Indian  Company!'*  This  Company,  which, 
to  the  immense  injury  of  the  country,  subsequently  in¬ 
cluded  several  of  the  leading  functionaries  of  the  colony, 
soon  acquired  a  predominating  influence.  Its  affairs  were 
governed  by  directors  in  Paris.  Its  agents  in  Canada  gave 
receipts  for  furs  and  other  products  purchased  from  the 
inhabitants,  which  receipts  were  afterwards  taken  in  return 

proceeded  from  the  change,  because  more  money  went  out  of  the  country 
tl  an  the  King  sent  in  to  pay  the  various  charges  for  which  he  was  liable, 

wbich  caused  a  scarcity  of  coin.  _ 

The  billets  used  to  be  of  the  nominal  values  of  thirty-two,  sixteen,  and 

four  livres,  forty  sous,  and  twenty  sous  respectively. 

*  Several  companies  had  undertaken  to  carry  on  business  in  Canada 
with  exclusive  privileges-such  as  the  sole  right  to  import  certain  articles ; 
but  most  of  these  either  failed  or  discontinued  operations,  as  they  were 
prohibited  from  sending  or  selling  peltry  to  foreigners,  while  many  colonists 
evaded  the  prohibition. 
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foi  bills  of  exchange,  payable  in  Paris  during  the  first  four 
months  of  the  following  year.  In  the  meantime  the  receipts 
constituted  a  species  of  money,  as  they  would  be  accepted 
at  the  magazines  in  payment  of  merchandise  and  necessaries. 
The  Company  imported  and  sold  to  the  inhabitants  all  the 
merchandise,  luxuries,  and  necessaries  consumed  in  the 
colony.  Its  agents  at  the  magazines  dealt  with  the  Indians 
and  colonists,  returning  receipts,  or  furnishing  necessaries, 
m  exchange  for  the  furs,  grain,  fish,  oils,  hides,  and  other 
Products  forming  the  articles  of  traffic.  Annually  the 
Company's  agents  exported  those  products  to  France. 
Every  season  from  one  hundred  and  fifty  to  two  hundred 
canoes,  from  the  country  of  the  Ottawas,  loaded  with  peltry 
would  come  down  to  Montreal  for  traffic.  In  a  few  days 
the  business  would  be  concluded,  and  the  Company’s  agents 
m  possession  of  from  three  hundred  thousand  to  four 
hundred  thousand  francs’  worth  of  furs  and  other  spoils  of 
the  chase.  On  a  smaller  scale  the  same  process  was  carried 
on  at  Three  Rivers,  as  the  point  most  convenient  of  access 
to  the  St  Francis  and  St  Maurice  districts. 

.  Montreal>  however,  became  the  great  mart,  and  was 
visited,  at  least,  once  or  twice  a  year  by  great  numbers 
who  came  from  distant  parts  to  procure  all  kinds  of  neces¬ 
saries  at  the  magazines. 

208.  The  useful  and  comparatively  prosperous  adminis¬ 
tration  of  M.  de  Vaudreuil  was  brought  to  an  end  by  his 
death  at  Quebec  on  October  10,  1725. 

He  was  much  and  universally  regretted,  having  preserved 
to  the  end  of  Ins  life  the  popularity  by  means  of  which 
alone  he  had  been  promoted  to  his  high  office.* 

*  Although  not  born  in  Canada,  he  had  lived  so  long  there  ar  to  be 
v.rtually  a  Canadian.  This  circumstance,  and  the  fact  that  his  connections 
07  marr‘a«e  were  °°hni^  said  to  have  been  used  as  argument  ,s 
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209.  During  tlie  period  from  1713  up  to  1744,  Canada 
enjoyed  the  longest  peace  she  had  ever  known.  Her  old 
enemies  the  Iroquois  had  discontinued  their  harassing  in¬ 
cursions,  and  the  relations  subsisting  between  the  mother 
countries  prevented  the  jealousies  and  petty  causes  of  dif¬ 
ference  between  the  English  and  French  colonies  from 
leading  to  actual  hostilities. 

M.  de  Beauharnois,  who  succeeded  Vaudreuil,  pursued  a 
policy  similar  to  that  of  his  predecessor,  vigilantly  watch¬ 
ing  over  the  internal  interests  of  the  country,  while  he  kept 
constantly  in  view  any  movements  on  the  part  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  and  of  the  Indian  tribes  by  which  the  safety  or  the 
future  welfare  of  Canada  might  be  affected. 

The  French  colony,  therefore,  made  much  progress  dur¬ 
ing  that  long  interval  of  peace,  and  the  population  advanced 
to  fifty  thousand.  Of  its  internal  condition  a  fair  opinion 
may  be  formed  from  the  statements  of  the  historian  Charle¬ 
voix,  who  visited  Canada  in  1720,  and,  after  spending  some 
time  in  making  personal  observations,  recorded  what  he 
saw  and  thought.  He  described  the  country  above  Montreal 
as  wholly  unsettled  by  Europeans,  excepting  several  in¬ 
significant  fortified  posts  and  blockhouses— as  at  Frontenac, 
Niagara,  Detroit,  Michillimakinac,  and  other  trading 
stations  in  the  west. 

Charlevoix’s  remarks  respecting  the  state  of  the  people 
of  the  colony  were  based  chiefly  upon  his  observations  in 
and  near  the  city  of  Quebec.  He  says,  “  There  are  not 
more  than  seven  thousand  souls  at  Quebec  ;  but  one  finds 
nothing  but  what  is  select,  and  calculated  to  form  an 
agreeable  society.  A  Governor-General,  with  his  staff  of 

court  against  his  nomination  as  Governor.  The  only  other  Canadian 
who  filled  the  office  was  his  son,  who  succeeded  Duquesne,  thirty  years 
after  the  death  of  the  first  Marquis  Vaudreuil. 
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high-born  officers,  and  his  troops  ;  an  Intendant,  with  a 
superior  council  and  inferior  courts;  a  commissary  of 
mai  ine,  grand  provost,  grand  voyer,  and  a  superintendent 
of  waters  and  forests,  whose  jurisdiction  is  certainly  the 
most  extensive  in  the  world ;  merchants,  in  easy  circum¬ 
stances,  or  at  least  living  as  if  they  were  ;  a  Bishop  and  a 
numerous  seminary,  Recollets  and  Jesuits,  three  female 
religious  communities,  well  established  ;  other  circles  else¬ 
where,  as  brilliant  as  those  surrounding  the  Governor  and 
the  Intendant.  On  the  whole,  it  seems  to  me  there  are,  for 
all  classes  of  persons,  means  of  passing  the  time  agreeably. 
E\eiy  one  conti  ibutes  to  his  utmost.  People  amuse  them¬ 
selves  with  games  and  excursions,  using  caleches  in  sum¬ 
mer,  sledges  and  skates  in  winter.  There  is  a  great  deal  of 
hunting,  for  many  gentlefolks  have  no  other  resource  for 
living  in  comfort.  Current  news  relate  to  only  a  few 
topics,  as  the  country  does  not  furnish  many.  The  news 
from  Europe  comes  all  at  once,  and  occupies  a  great  part  of 
the  year,  furnishing  subjects  of  conversation  relative  to  the 
past  and  future.  Science  and  the  arts  have  their  turn. 

“The  Canadians  breathe  from  their  birth  the  air  of 
liberty,  which  renders  them  very  agreeable  in  social  inter¬ 
course.  Nowhere  else  is  our  language  spoken  in  greatei 
purity.  One  observes  here  no  defective  accent. 

“  There  are  here  no  rich  people,  every  one  is  hospitable, 
and  nobody  amuses  himself  in  making  money.  If  a  person 
cannot  afford  to  entertain  friends  at  table,  he  at  least  en¬ 
deavours  to  dress  well. 

“  The  best  blood  of  our  country  is  here  in  both  sexes. 
There  is  a  general  love  of  pleasure  and  amusement,  with 
polished  manners,  and  a  total  absence  of  rusticity,  whether 
in  language  or  habits,  throughout  the  country.  It  is  not 
the  same,  they  say,  with  our  neighbours,  the  English  colon- 
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ists ;  and  those  who  do  not  know  the  colonies,  except  by 
their  daily  habits,  actions,  and  language,  would  not  hesi¬ 
tate  to  say  that  ours  is  the  more  flourishing.  In  fact,  there 
prevails  in  New  England  an  opulence  which  the  people 
seem  not  to  know  how  to  use ;  and  in  New  France  a  po¬ 
verty  which  is  concealed  under  an  unstudied  air  of  ease. 
New  England  is  supported  by  the  culture  of  the  plantations, 
New  France  by  the  industry  of  its  inhabitants.  The  Eng¬ 
lish  colonist  amasses  well,  and  incurs  no  superfluous 
expense ;  the  French  enjoys  that  which  he  has,  and 
sometimes  makes  a  parade  of  that  which  he  does  not  pos¬ 
sess.  The  former  works  for  his  heirs  ;  the  latter  leaves  for 
his  descendants  the  same  state  of  necessity  which  was  his 
own  lot,  to  escape  from  it  as  they  best  can.  The  Anglo- 
Americans  do  not  desire  war,  because  they  have  much  to 
lose  ;  nor  do  they  meddle  much  with  the  savages,  because 
they  do  not  think  they  require  them.  On  the  contrary,  the 
French  youth  detest  a  state  of  peace,  and  like  to  dwell 
among  the  natives,  whose  admiration  they  gain  in  war,  and 
their  friendship  at  all  times."* 

210.  The  administration  of  M.  de  Beauharnois  began 
in  1726,  and  ended  in  1747. f  Its  earlier  portion  was 
occupied  in  endeavours,  both  bv  negotiations  and  menaces, 
to  deter  the  English  colonists  from  encroaching  upon 
Canada.  Beauharnois  did  not,  however,  succeed  in  hin- 

*  The  description  of  the  Canadians  and  their  manners,  here  quoted  from 
Charlevoix,  accords  with  that  of  Professor  Kalm’s,  derived  from  personal 
observations  made  by  the  latter  about  a  quarter  of  a  century  later. 

din  the  interval  between  the  death  of  Vaudreuil,  in  1  1  25,  and  the 
arrival  of  Beauharnois,  in  1726,  the  Baron  de  Longueil,  a  Canadian  Gover¬ 
nor  of  Montreal,  presided  over  the  affairs  of  the  colony.  Pleading  as 
precedents  the  cases  of  Calliere  and  Vaudreuil,  he  solicited  for  himself  the 
succession  to  the  office  of  Governor- General,  but  had  not  interest  enough 
at  court  to  support  his  claim.  Beauharnois  was  a  brother  of  the  former 
Intendant  of  that  name. 
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dering  them  from  constructing  a  fort  and  magazines  at 
Chouagen  {Oswego),  on  the  south  shore  of  Lake  Ontario. 
The  English  had  recourse  to  this  undertaking  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  encouraging  and  protecting  traffic  with  the  Indians 
from  the  north-west,  and  to  neutralise  as  much  as  possible 
the  advantages  the  French  derived  from  their  stations  at 
Frontenac  and  Niagara.  The  French  Governor  regarded 
the  building  of  Fort  Chouagen,  and  its  occupation,  as  a 
hostile  intrusion,  but,  in  a  time  of  peace  between  the  mother 
countries,  was  obliged  to  content  himself  with  protesting 
against  it.  He  contended  that  the  English  colonists,  con¬ 
formably  to  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht,  were  bound  to  confine 
themselves  within  the  limits  of  the  Alleglicmies,  as  their 
western  boundary.  But  instead  of  that,  they  now  advanced 
their  posts  as  far  as  Lake  Ontario,  and  their  traders  pene¬ 
trated  into  the  valley  of  the  Ohio,  in  spite  of  the  French 
Governor’s  prohibitions,  and  his  orders  to  seize  and  con¬ 
fiscate  the  property  of  all  intruders. 

Similar  encroachments  were  complained  of  in  the  direc¬ 
tion  of  Nova  Scotia  and  Cape  Breton.  The  French 
Government,  in  the  meantime,  prosecuted  the  works  at 
Louisbourg. 

211.  Beauharnois  encouraged  the  prosecution  of  dis¬ 
covery  westwards,  in  the  regions  of  the  Upper  Missouri, 
and  those  lying  between  Lakes  Superior  and  Winnipeg 
and  the  Rocky  Mountains.  For  this  purpose  he  employed 
an  intrepid  officer,  named  Varrenne  de  la  Varendrge, 
who  occupied  about  fifteen  years  in  conducting  those  ex¬ 
plorations.  Before  his  time  nothing  was  known  of  the 
territory  between  California  on  the  south,  and  Hudson’s 
Bay  on  the  north.  M.  Varendrye  was  the  first  to  make 
known  the  existence  of  the  Rocky  Mountains. 

About  1740,  the  state  of  affairs  in  Europe  betokened 
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the  probable  resumption  of  hostilities  between  France  and 
England.  The  latter  power  had  already  declared  war 
against  Spain.  France,  inclining  to  the  views  of  Spain, 
was  desirous,  nevertheless,  of  abstaining  from  another  con¬ 
flict  with  Great  Britain.  But  the  course  of  events  proved 
highly  unfavourable  to  the  Spanish,  whose  commerce  in 
the  West  was  being  injured,  and  that  of  the  English  aug¬ 
mented.  The  court  of  France  began  to  apprehend  that 
England  would  acquire  all  the  colonies  of  Spain.  To  com¬ 
pel  England  to  make  peace  with  Spain,  the  French  court 
resolved  to  take  sides  with  the  latter.  At  the  same  time 
encouragement  was  given  to  the  disaffected  subjects  of  Great 
Britain,  who,  in  Scotland  and  in  Ireland,  were  conspiring 
to  restore  the  exiled  Stuart  family  to  the  throne.  Other 
sources  of  dispute,  consequent  upon  the  death  of  the 
Emperor  Charles  VI.,  presented  themselves  in  Europe. 

At  length,  in  1744,  France  declared  war,  and  the  Amer¬ 
ican  colonies  were  speedily  involved  in  the  conflict  which 
ensued.  Before  the  English  colonists  became  awaie  of 
the  precise  state  of  affairs  in  Europe,  a  force  from  Louis- 
bourg  surprised  and  captured  a  small  English  garrison 
situated  on  the  Strait  of  Canseau.  In  consequence,  the 
New  Englanders  immediately  took  up  arms ;  and,  on 
learning  that  France  and  England  were  now  at  war,  made 
preparations  for  co-operating  in  the  reduction  of  Louis- 
bourg.  A  fleet  and  land  force  of  four  thousand  men,  con¬ 
sisting  of  New  England  militia,  artisans,  and  field-labourers, 
were  equipped  and  dispatched  on  this  important  enterprise, 
the  command  of  which  was  confided  to  a  merchant  named 
Pepperell.  He  was  directed  to  make  his  approaches  in  the 
night-time,  and  carry  the  place  by  surprise. 

212.  Had  Louisbourg  been  well  defended,  under  capable 
commanders,  supported  by  experienced  and  well-disposed 
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soldiers,  it  is  not  likely  that  the  Anglo-American  expedition 
would  have  succeeded.  There  were  a  hundred  cannon  on 
the  ramparts,  besides  two  batteries  of  thirty  pieces  each 
commanding  the  harbour,  and  a  garrison  of  about  fifteen 
hundred  men.  But  the  troops  were  in  a  state  of  mutiny  at 
the  time,  owing  to  alleged  ill  treatment.  Nor  were  the 
commanding  officers  possessed  of  the  abilities  demanded 
by  the  occasion.* 

The  consequence  was,  notwithstanding  the  undisciplined 
nature  of  the  besieging  force,  commanded  by  a  civilian, 
that  Louisbourg  was  surrendered  by  capitulation  after  an 
inefficient  resistance.!  The  capture  of  Louisbourg  was  a 
source  of  great  annoyance  at  the  court  of  France,  while 
upon  the  English  it  conferred  great  advantages,  since  the 
latter  came  into  possession  of  an  important  maritime 
stronghold,  extremely  useful  to  them  in  their  plans  for 
intercepting  the  communications  between  France  and 
Canada,  and  for  preying  upon  French  commerce. 

213.  The  French  Government  made  several  attempts  to 
recover  possession  of  Louisbourg.  Eleven  ships  of  the  line, 
with  transports,  and  three  thousand  soldiers,  were  dispatched 
in  1746  under  M.  d’Anville,  to  co-operate  with  a  body  of 
troops  from  Canada  under  M.  de  Ramezay,  for  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  retaking  Cape  Breton.  The  undertaking  proved  a 
failure  owing  to  adverse  weather,  and  the  breaking  out  of 
an  epidemic  in  the  fleet  while  on  the  coast  near  Chebuctou, 


*  The  Intendant  of  the  place  was  M.  Bigot,  afterwards  so  notoriously 
concerned  in  the  mal-administration  of  the  affairs  of  Canada.  The  Com¬ 
mandant  was  M.  Duchambon. 

t  The  success  of  the  besiegers  was  mainly  owing  to  the  circumstances 
stated.  There  were,  however,  present  four  English  ships  of  war  belong¬ 
ing  to  Admiral  Warren’s  fleet,  without  whose  co-operation  the  ill-directed 
valour  of  the  New  England  militiamen  could  scarcely  have  brought  about 
the  successful  result. 
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which  not  only  carried  off  two  thousand  four  hundred 
men,  and  their  commander,  D  Anville,  hut  also  proved 
destructive  to  large  numbers  of  French  Canadians  and 
Abenaquis  who  had  come  down  to  the  coast  to  join  in  the 
attack  upon  Louisbourg. 

Another  strong  force,  under  Admiral  de  Ic 1  J onquiere,  left 
France  in  the  spring  of  1747  on  the  same  errand.  It  con¬ 
sisted  of  six  ships  of  the  line,  and  thirty  transports  loaded 
with  troops  and  supplies.  It  had  no  better  fate  than  the 
unfortunate  expedition  of  D’ Anville.  Admirals  Warren 
and  Anson,  in  command  of  an  English  fleet,  fell  in  with  De 
la  Jonquiere’s  squadron  at  sea.  All  the  French  wai  vessels, 
and  a  large  part  of  the  convoy,  were  captured  on  the  3d 
of  May  1747.  The  French  Admiral  was  released  on  his 
parole  not  to  serve  against  England  during  the  continu¬ 
ance  of  the  war. 

In  the  meantime  some  minor  operations  occurred  at  Port 
Royal,  Beaubassin,  and  some  other  points  in  Acadia. 

214.  M.  de  Beauharnois  had  been  recalled  from  the 
governorship  of  Canada  in  1746.  When  his  appointed 
successor  became  a  prisoner  to  the  English,  the  French 
Government  named  M.  de  la  Galissoniere  to  discharge  the 
functions  of  Governor  until  the  Admiral  should  be  set  free 
to  take  his  place. 

215.  One  of  the  last  public  acts  of  M.  Beauharnois  was 
to  resume  hostilities  against  the  Mohawks,  who  had  openly 
laid  aside  their  disguised  neutrality,  and  recommenced 
their  ancient  practices  against  the  French  colonists.  He 
also  pushed  forward  the  improvements  in  the  fortifications 
at  Quebec,  which  had  been  from  time  to  time  prosecuted 

*  De  la  Jonquiere  had  been  appointed  Governor  of  Canada,  to  succeed 
M.  de  Beauharnois,  and  was  to  retake  Louisbourg  on  his  way  out  to  his 
post. 
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since  the  year  1720.  M.  Beauharnois  was  an  accomplished 
man  and  faithful  Governor.  The  progress  made  by  the 
colony  during  his  long  administration  has  been  already 
noticed.* 

M.  de  la  Galissoniere  arrived  at  Quebec  on  the  19th  of 
September  1747. 

216.  Ihe  first  care  of  the  new  Governor  was  to  acquaint 
himself  with  the  resources  and  affairs  of  the  colony, 
upon  which  he  soon  prepared  and  sent  home  a  minute 
report.  Like  many  of  his  predecessors,  he  suggested  plans 
for  strengthening  and  perpetuating  the  French  power  in 
N01  th  America.  One  of  these  was  to  establish  ten  thousand 
Fiench  peasants  in  the  regions  south  of  Lakes  Erie  and 
Michigan,  so  as  to  maintain  effective  communications 
between  Canada  and  Louisiana,  and  to  extinguish  for  ever 
all  apprehension  of  encroachments  on  the  part  of  the 
colonists  of  Pennsylvania,  Virginia,  and  Carolina.  He 
considered  that  the  real  boundary  of  the  New  Englanders, 
on  the  west,  was  the  Appalachian  range  of  mountains,  or 
Alleglianies,  and  he  urged  the  court  to  provide  him  with 
means  of  preventing  intrusions  beyond  those  limits.  But 
to  all  such  proposals,  involving  much  expense  at  an  in¬ 
opportune  moment,  the  French  Ministers  turned  a  deaf  ear. 

217.  In  1748,  by  the  Treaty  of  Aix-la-Chapelle,  peace 
had  been  concluded  between  the  contending  European 
powers.  Conformably  to  this  treaty,  all  captured  territories 
were  to  revert  to  their  former  possessors,  and  joint-commis- 

*  It  is  recorded  that  a  principal  reason  for  the  recall  of  Beauharnois 
arose  from  dissatisfaction  of  the  French  Government  on  account  of  the 
fall  of  Louisbourg,  thus  imputing  blame  to  him  for  not  having  sufficiently 
provided  against  that  disaster.  He  possessed  qualities  which  endeared 
him  to  the  people  of  the  colony  over  whom  he  had  ruled  so  long,  and  who 
testified  their  deep  regret  on  the  occasion  of  his  embarking  for  France  on 
October  14,  1747. 
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sioners  were  to  be  appointed  to  settle  the  question  of 
boundaries  in  America.  The  result  of  these  important 
provisions  was,  that  Louisbourg  was  restored  to  France. 
Of  the  four  commissioners  for  settling  boundaries,  De  la 
Gfalissoniere  was  subsequently  named  one,  his  remarkable 
attention  to  the  interests  of  New  France,  and  the  knowledge 
he  had  acquired  of  all  the  affairs  and  capabilities  of  the 
colony,  having  led  the  French  Ministers  to  entertain  an 
opinion  of  his  entire  fitness  for  the  duties  which  would 
devolve  upon  him.  When  peace  was  concluded,  M.  de  la 
Jonquiere  was  at  liberty  to  enter  upon  the  occupation  of 
his  post  as  Governor  of  Canada,  and  Galissoniere  was 
recalled  to  France. 

218.  During  his  brief  administration,  from  1747  to  1749, 
Galissoniere  engaged  actively  in  plans  for  recovering  French 
influence  at  both  the  eastern  and  the  western  extremities 
of  the  territory  of  the  colony.  In  the  west,  he  employed 
several  hundred  French  agents  to  conciliate  the  Indian 
tribes,  to  warn  off  English  traders,  and  to  mark  out,  in  a 
formal  manner,  the  territorial  boundary  between  the  colo¬ 
nists  of  New  England  and  Canada.  For  this  last  purpose 
he  caused  a  number  of  leaden  plates,  bearing  suitable  in¬ 
scriptions,  to  be  sunk  in  the  ground  at  intervals,  and  in  the 
presence  of  the  Indian  chiefs.  * 

In  the  east,  he  commissioned  the  priests  to  use  their 
influence  with  the  converted  Abenaquis  and  the  French 
inhabitants  of  Acadia,  to  induce  them  to  withdraw  from. 

*  In  1749  he  strongly  recommended  the  establishment  of  a  printing r- 
press  in  Canada.  The  Government,  in  reply,  told  him  to  wait  until  some 
printer  should  offer  to  conduct  a  printing  establishment  on  conditions  that 
would  be  satisfactory,  and  not  cost  the  King  anything.  The  advantage  of 
a  press  in  the  colony  was  not  disputed. 

Fifteen  years  afterwards  a  press  was  set  up  in  Quebec,  and  the  first 
newspaper  issued  in  Canada— the  Quebec  Gazette— still  m  existence. 
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the  territory  claimed  by  the  English.  One  of  the  priests— 
the  Abbe  le  Loutre — was  very  successful  in  executing  the 
Governor’s  wishes.  Eventually  a  considerable  number  of 
the  Catholic  Acadians  removed  to  settlements  at  Bay  Verte. 
Some  also,  both  French  Acadians  and  Abenaquis,  removed 
to  the  neighbourhood  of  Quebec.  One  of  the  causes  of 
Galissoniere’s  desire  to  perfect  his  plans  with  respect  to 
French  influence  in  Acadia  and  Cape  Breton  grew  out  of  the 
commencement,  about  this  time,  of  a  new  establishment 
and  naval  station  by  the  English  within  the  Bay  of 
Chebuctou— since  called  Halifax.  Count  Galissoniere  per¬ 
ceived  clearly  the  value  of  such  a  station  on  the  Acadian 
coast,  and  desired  to  counterbalance  this  by  inducing  the 
Acadians  to  settle  in  large  numbers  at  Bay  Verte,  and  in 
the  vicinity  of  the  forts  at  the  isthmus,  Beausejour  and 
Gaspareaux. 

The  departure  of  Galissoniere  on  September  24,  1749, 
left  the  further  prosecution  of  these  designs  to  his  successor, 
M.  de  la  Jonquiere.* 

219.  During  the  whole  of  the  administration  of  M.  de  la 
Jonquiere,  in  spite  of  the  existence  of  a  state  of  peace 
between  the  mother  countries,  and  in  disregard  of  the 
wishes  of  their  Governments  to  await  the  results  of  the 
commission  to  which  the  question  of  boundaries  had  been 
referred, f  the  French  and  British  colonists  persisted  in  all 
their  former  proceedings,  acting  towards  each  other  with 

*  At  this  time  Professor  Kalm,  a  Swedish  naturalist,  was  on  a  visit  to 
Canada.  Some  of  his  observations  upon  the  state  of  the  colouy  are  very- 
interesting. 

Kalm  was  a  spectator  of  the  ceremonies  attendant  upon  Jonquiere’s 
reception  at  Quebec,  of  which  he  published  an  account. 

t  A  Fiench  writer,  M.  Dussieux  says,  that  the  only  result  of  this  com¬ 
mission  was  the  sending  in  of  a  voluminous  report  in  thirty-two  quarto 
volumes. 
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views  directed  solely  to  the  furtherance  of  their  respective 

local  interests.  ,  .  .  ,  ,  , 

The  claims  of  the  New  Englanders  extended  far  beyond 

any  limits  which  could  be  entertained  by  the  French. 
According  to  those  claims,  the  lands  from  the  sea-coast  as 
far  as  the  south  banks  of  the  St  Lawrence  belonged  to  the 
British,  while  the  French  colonists  were  to  be  confined  to 
the  regions  north  of  the  Great  River  and  of  the  lakes 

In  the  west,  so  far  from  admitting  French  jurisdiction 
in  the  territory  between  the  Alleghames  and  the  Mississippi, 
the  English,  as  early  as  1748,  had  formed  a  company  for 
colonising  the  valley  of  the  Ohio,  fortified  by  a  parliamen¬ 
tary  grant  of  six  hundred  thousand  acres.  The  French 
based  their  right  to  that  valley  upon  La  Salle’s  discovery 
of  Belle  Riviere  (the  Ohio )  in  1670-71.  But  the  English 
colonial  Governors,  repudiating  that  claim,  continued  to 
grant  passes  to  parties  of  traders  desirous  of  prosecuting 
traffic  with  the  hordes  of  savages  who  hunted  in  those 
regions,  though  regarded  by  the  French  as  portions  of 

New  France  and  Louisiana  *  _ 

Under  such  circumstances  it  was  impossible  tor  any 
accommodation  to  be  arrived  at  which  could  satisfy  the 
colonists  on  either  side.  Both  parties  built  forts  and 
established  trading-posts  wherever  it  seemed  advanta¬ 
geous  to  do  so,  and  wherever  it  was  thought  possible  to 
maintain  these  in  behalf  of  their  respective  pretensions.! 

*  In  those  vast  and  fertile  regions  which  are  here  referred  Jo-including 
now  the  territory  of  seven  or  eight  States,  Michigan,  Ohio,  Indiana  Ken 
”ok,  IlS,.  M«»«ri,  Wisconsin-*  n.nl.itnd.  of  restless  indnn, 

tribes’ wandered  and  hunted.  Amongst  them  were  the  MascouV  n  Kiel  a 
poo.,  Malhomines,  Folles-Avoines,  Sioux,  Sakis,  Mm, ms,  IUmois  Pout* ^ 
Lm,  and  Outagamie  or  Renards,  some  of  whom,  especially  the 

named,  were  bitterly  hostile  to  the  French. 

f  See  the  notice  of  the  lines  of  forts  given  in  the  next  chapter. 
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These  outposts  came  to  be  established  nearer  and  nearer  to 
each  other,  until  collisions  and  bloodshed  became  unavoid¬ 
able,  even  before  a  recognised  state  of  war  again  existed 
between  the  mother  countries. 

At  this  period  there  were  three  routes,  or  lines  of  com¬ 
munication,  between  Canada  and  Louisiana.  One  of  these 
led  from  the  south  shore  of  Lake  Erie  by  the  Riviere  aux 
Boeufs  and  the  River  Alleghany  to  the  Ohio,  and  along 
this  to  the  Mississippi.  A  second,  starting  from  the  south 
of  Lake  Michigan,  passed  along  the  River  Illinois  into  the 
same  great  highway.  The  third  was  that  of  the  rivers  Fox 
and  Wisconsin.  Fort  de  Chartres ,  some  distance  north  of 
the  confluence  of  the  Ohio  with  the  Mississippi,  was  the 
first  or  most  northern  outpost  of  Louisiana. 

It  will  be  seen  that  a  number  of  the  fortified  posts  which 
were  constructed  westward  and  southward  of  lakes  Ontario 
and  Erie  derived  their  importance  from  their  positions  with 
respect  to  the  first  of  the  three  routes  which  have  been 
described. 

Much  of  the  attention  of  Jonquiere,  and  of  his  succes- 
soi ,  Duquesne,  was  occupied  in  establishing,  providing  for, 
and  securing  the  safety  of  these  numerous  forts,  by  means 
of  which  the  French  colonists  endeavoured  to  protect  their 
communications  with  the  west  and  south,  and  to  antici¬ 
pate  the  encroachments  of  the  New  Englanders. 

The  most  advanced  military  post  of  the  English — that 
of  Chouagen  (Oswego),  commenced  in  1722 — had  been 
constructed,  as  has  been  already  mentioned,  in  defiance  of 
the  protests  and  menaces  of  the  Governor  Vaudreuil,  and 
sustained,  a  long  distance  beyond  what  the  French  con¬ 
sidered  the  British  frontier,  in  spite  of  the  continued 
remonstrances  of  his  successors. 

220.  M.  de  la  Jonquiere,  who  was  reproached  by  the 
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French  Minister  Rouville  for  not  prosecuting  the  plans  of 
Galissoniere  with  sufficient  energy,  governed  during  three 
years.  He  was  well  advanced  in  years,  and  accused  of 
avarice,  and  of  being  connected  with  people  in  the  colony 
who  made  gain  out  of  the  liquor  traffic.  On  several  occa¬ 
sions  he  was  embroiled  in  controversies  with  the  clergy  on 
that-  account.  He  was  unfortunate  in  presiding  over  the 
affairs  of  the  colony  at  a  time  when  great  abuses  began  to 
prevail  among  the  leading  officials,  who  lived  extravagantly, 
took  part  in  commerce,  and  amassed  private  fortunes  at  the 
expense  of  the  King  and  the  colonists.  Complaints  against 
the  Governor  were  transmitted  to  the  court,  in  consequence 
of  which  he  demanded  his  recall.  But  his  administration 
was  brought  to  a  close  by  his  death  at  Quebec,  in  May 

1752.*  .  T  ... 

221.  On  the  death  of  Jonquiere,  the  Baron  Longueil,m 

virtue  of  seniority  of  office,  became  the  temporary  head  of 
the  colony.  He  applied  for  the  governorship,  as  his  father 
had  done  twenty-seven  years  before,  but  was  refused.  In 
the  meantime  he  devoted  his  attention  to  the  maint  nance 
of  the  position  in  which  affairs  stood  when  Jonquiere  died. 

The  court  had  appointed  M.  Duquesne  Governor-General 
in  March  1752,  and  this  functionary  arrived  at  Quebec  in 
July  following.! 


*  The  remains  of  De  la  Jonquiere  were  interred  m  the  Church  of  the 
Recollets,  near  to  those  of  several  of  his  predecessors  m  office  At  the 
time  of  his  decease  he  was  sixty-seven  years  old.  He  was  said  to  have 
amassed  a  million  francs  (£40000)  by  his  gains  m  Canada,  although  his 
stated  salary  was  only  about  seven  thousand  francs,  out  of  which  he  had 

tU  -Tlnregard  to ’the  succession  to  the  governorship  of  Canada,  a  remark¬ 
able  passage  occurs  in  a  memoHal  addressed  some  years  before  to  the 
French  Minister  by  a  priest,  in  which  it  was  stated,  “  The  Governor- Gene¬ 
ral  ought  not  to  be  a  Canadian,  nor  have  relations  in  Canada.  He  shou 
be  a  man  of  quality,  at  least  a  general  officer,  and  decorated  with  the 
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222.  M.  Duquesne  found,  on  his  arrival,  the  state  of 
affairs  such  as  to  warrant  the  complaints  already  noticed. 
Bigot  was  Intendant.  Many  of  the  commandants  of  posts 
were  concerned  in  traffic,  and  careless  about  their  proper 
duties.  The  colonial  officers  were  reluctant  to  take  active 
service,  and  the  composition  of  the  troops  was  defective. 
The  soldiers  were  insubordinate  and  disrespectful  towards 
their  superiors,  and  desertions  were  common.  These  sub¬ 
jects  were  complained  of  by  Duquesne  in  a  letter  to  the 
French  Minister  of  Marine,  dated  in  October  1753.  In  the 
same  letter,  disorderly  conduct,  and  even  dishonesty  and 
cowardice,  on  the  part  of  officers  of  the  colonial  troops,  are 
specified.  The  Governor,  however,  applied  himself  vigor¬ 
ously  to  the  work  of  correcting  the  evils.  The  number  of 
the  population  was  such  that  the  militia  could  now  be 
raised  to  fifteen  thousand.  He  re-organised  them,  and 
had  them  thoroughly  drilled.  In  the  course  of  eighteen 
months,  he  effected  a  great  reform  in  their  composition, 
behaviour,  and  discipline. 

He  had  received  orders  to  persist  in  excluding  English 
traders  from  the  valley  of  the  Ohio.  In  obedience  to  these 
he  established  new  posts.  Under  his  directions  an  officer 


Cross  of  St  Louis.  He  ought  to  be  childless,  and  not  the  husband  of  a 
young  and  worldly  woman.  He  should  be  brave,  capable  of  enduring 
bodily  fatigue,  of  popular  manners,  humane  towards  French  and  savages, 
but  insufferably  haughty  towards  the  English,  yet  sage  and  cautious.  He 
should  concern  himself  exclusively  about  matters  appertaining  to  the 
honour  of  the  King  and  the  interests  of  the  kingdom  and  colony.”  The 
document  from  which  the  foregoing  is  an  extract,  and  which  has  been 
quoted  at  greater  length  by  Ferland,  derives  some  weight  from  the  mani¬ 
fest  ability  of  its  author  to  offer  suggestions  useful  in  the  interests  of  the 
colony,  as  is  to  be  gathered  from  othex  portions  of  the  memorial  relating 
to  positions  in  the  country  proper  to  be  occupied,  and  public  works  to  be 
undertaken,  such  as  canals,  some  of  which  have  in  later  times  been 
actually  constructed. 
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named  Contrecceur  built  a  considerable  fort  near  the  con¬ 
fluence  of  the  rivers  Monongahela  and  Alleghany  with 
the  river  Ohio,  named  Fort  Duquesne,  on  the  site  of  the 
modern  city  Pittsburg*  Another  fort,  called  Fort  Ven¬ 
ango,  was  built  at  the  junction  of  the  Riviere  aux  Bceufs 
with  the  Alleghany. 

Duquesne,  also,  besides  reinforcing  all  the  western  forti¬ 
fied  posts,  gave  strict  orders  to  the  commandants  to  seize 
all  English  traders  found  trespassing  on  French  territory, 

and  to  confiscate  their  property. 

In  the  meantime,  the  colonists  of  Virginia,  sustained  by 
the  approval  of  the  authorities  in  England,  persisted  in 
assuming  that  the  valley  of  the  Ohio  was  British  territory. 
It  became  no  longer  possible  to  avoid  collisions  and  blood¬ 
shed. 

223.  Two  occurrences  soon  afterwards  precipitated  a 
recourse  to  hostilities  between  the  rival  colonists,  before 
the  mother  countries  felt  prepared  to  enter  upon  a  final 
struggle  for  supremacy  on  American  soil.  It  happened 
that  some  New  England  traders,  to  escape  capture  and  the 
confiscation  of  their  goods,  took  refuge  amongst  the  Miamis, 
who  refused  to  surrender  them  when  summoned  by  the 
French  officers  to  do  so.  A  conflict  ensued,  in  which  one 
English  trader  and  a  number  of  Miamis  were  slain. 

The  incident  caused  a  sensation  in  the  English  colonies, 
and  a  reference  on  the  subject  was  made  to  the  home 


*  According  to  some  accounts  the  French  were  not  the  first  to  select 
this  site  or  even  to  commence  the  works  of  a  fort.  The  company  for 
colonising  the  Ohio  valley  had,  it  is  said,  been  recommended  to  establish 
a  post  there  by  a  young  Virginian  officer-tlie  celebrated  George  Wash- 
inqton — and  some  progress  had  already  been  made,  when  the  Fre^ 
upon  the  scene,  drove  the  English  workmen  away,  and  completed  the  un¬ 
finished  works.  The  English,  in  consequence,  constructed  a  fort  farther 
south,  on  the  bank  of  the  Monongahela,  and  named  it  Fort  Necessity. 
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Government.  The  latter  decided  that  the  proceedings  of 
the  French  were  indefensible  and  aggressive. 

224.  The  other  occurrence  alluded  to  was  of  a  still  more 
grave  character. 

In  1753,  Governor  Dinwiddie  of  Virginia  resolved  upon 
more  decisive  steps  than  before  relative  to  the  occupation 
of  the  Ohio  valley,  appealing  for  assistance  to  England  and 
to  the  other  British  colonies.  It  had  already,  after  the 
affair  with  the  Miamis,  been  decided  by  the  King  in 
Council  that  the  territory  in'  dispute  formed  the  western 
part  of  the  Virginian  colony,  and  that  any  active  opposi¬ 
tion  by  the  French  colonists  in  that  quarter  should  be 
regarded  as  hostile,  and  be  resisted  by  force.  At  the  same 
time  Dinwiddie  was  unsuccessful  in  his  applications  for 
immediate  aid.  He  therefore  determined  to  act  alone, 
and  dispatched  a  body  of  men  under  George  Washington 
into  the  country  between  Fort  Necessity  and  Fort  Duquesne, 
with  directions  to  establish  himself,  and  to  notify  the  French 
that  they  were  unlawfully  occupying  British  territory. 

Washington,  now  a  young  officer  of  twenty-two,  passed 
with  his  command  along  the  hanks  of  the  Monongahela  in 
May  1754.  His  advanced  guard,  under  Ensign  Ward,  con¬ 
structed  a  small  fort  or  blockhouse,  which  was  forthwith 
attacked  by  the  French,  and  the  party  in  occupation  made 
prisoners. 

Contrecoeur,  the  commandant  at  Duquesne,  sent  an 
officer,  M.  de  Jumonville,  with  an  escort  of  thirty-four 
men,  to  seek  the  English  leader,  and  to  warn  him  off 
French  territory.  Jumonville  arrived  in  Washington’s 
neighbourhood  about  the  end  of  May,  in  the  night-time. 
He  and  his  detachment  were  seen  by  the  scouts  belonging 
to  the  English  force,  which  surrounded  the  French  party 
in  the  midst  of  the  forest.  Washington  himself  has  stated 
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in  defence  of  his  prflficedings,  and  in  palliation  of  the 
tragedy  which  ensued  on  the  following  morning,  that  he 
considered  a  state  of  war  existed  owing  to  the  attack  pre¬ 
viously  made  upon  Ensign  Ward,  and  that  as  he  was  under 
orders  to  r*>ulse'"the  french  as  being  aggressors  and  in¬ 
truders  within' r  the  ^ew  England  frontier,  he  ordered  his 
men  tQifireiiifjion  the  supposed  enemy  ;  adding,  that  Junion- 
ville  did  not  mdicate  his  character  by  reading  any  sum¬ 
mons  ;  that  "the  French  party  rushed  to  arms  as  soon  as  the 
L English  became  visible  to  them  ;  and  that  the  result  was  a 
skirmish  and  legitimate  warfare  under  the  circumstances. 

W  This  result,  however,  included  the  slaughter  of  M.  Jumon- 
and  nine  men  of  his  party,  the  remainder  being  taken 
■Leaping  by  flight.  On  the  English  side  one  was  killed 
two  or  three  were  wounded.  Governor  Dmwiddie 
fenktained  the  proceedings  of  his  officer,  who,  he  said,  had 
only  done  his  duty,  while  the  French  officer  was  alleged  to 
have  owed  his  fate  to  his  own  imprudence  and  that  of  his 
{Blowers,  since  they  had  all  abandoned  or  concealed  the 
character  of  mere  emissaries  bearing  a  summons,  by  rush- 
ina  to  arms  when  the  English  troops  came  in  sight. 
^Bhiis  affair,  when  it  became  known  in  the  French  colony 
H  in  France,  excited  intense  feeling,  and.  produced  com- 
E&ts  expressing  the  most  odious  imputations.  In  public 
documents  as  well  as  private  letters  the  death  of  Jumon- 
yill^  was  characterised  by  the  terms  murder  and  assassi- 

nation* 

Kfljlfter  the  untoward  encounter  with  Jumonville  and  his 


*  Governors  Duquesne  and  Vaudreuil  applied  these  terms  to  the  case  m 
their  letters  to  the  French  Ministry.  Contrecceur  and  other  officers  in  Canada 
uniformly  held  the  same  language.  M.  de  Villiers,  who  subsequently  took 
Lffiashington  prisoner  of  war  when  Fort  Necessity  surrendered,  not  only 
caused  the  term  assassination  to  he  made  use  of  m  one  of  the  articles 
oaltulation,  but  is  also  reported  to  have  said  to  him-  We  can  avenge  an 
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party,  Washington  established  himself  in  Fort  Necessity* 
on  the  Monongahela. 

Contrecoeur,  at  Duquesne,  on  learning  the  fate  of  his 
subordinate  officer,  immediately  commissioned  M.  de 
Villieis  to  conduct  a  band  of  six  hundred  French,  with 
one  hundred  savages,  against  the  English, ..tfdftteek  and 
attack  them  wherever  they  could  be  found.  %<  ^beBoi instruc¬ 
tions  were  given  June  28,  1754.  *  Ion  f.i* 

Villiers,  arriving  in  the  vicinity  of  Fort  Ndeessity a:  at¬ 
tacked  it  on  July  3,  having  disposed  his  troops  within  gun¬ 
shot  on  the  contiguous  high  land,  but  concealed  amongst- 
the  bushes  and  trees.  In  the  English  position  there  werg 
five  hundred  men  and  nine  pieces  of  artillery.  After  sii&t 
taining  the  fire  of  the  French  musquetry  during  ten  hours} 
Washington  capitulated.  He  had  lost  ninety  men,  amll'M* 
position  was  untenable.  The  French  loss  was  two  knfl 
and  seventy  wounded.  Terms  honourable  to  the  English 
garrison  were  accorded.  In  the  first  article  it  was  stated 
that  the  purpose  of  the  attack  was,  “not  to  disturb  tbi 
peace  and  good  feeling  which  subsisted  between  the  tvfo 
friendly  Kings,  but  solely  to  avenge  an  assassination  copal 
mitted  upon  an  officer,  the  bearer  of  a  summons,  and  his 
escort.’’!  Washington,  who  signed  the  articles  of  capita 

assassiuatiou,  but  not  follow  the  example.”  Villiers  was  Jumonvitt^ 
brother. 

Voltaire,  writing  in  allusion  to  Jumonville’s  fate,  and  also 
capture  of^French  merchantmen  by  English  cruisers,  said,  in  a  letter  (iLted 
July  12,  1757  :  “  I  was  formerly  of  the  English  party,  but  am  tlm- 'IfS 

longer,  since  the  English  assassinate  our  officers  in  America,  ancfhave 
turned  pirates  on  the  sea.” 

According  to  some  accounts,  Fort  Necessity,  which  was  merel^^^ 
stockade,  situated  in  a  hollow  between  two  eminences,  and  surrounded  01^ 
three  sides  by  forest  trees,  was  not  constructed  until  after  the  affair  wifil 
Jumonville.  Washington  purposed  to  march  against  Fort  Duquesne,  lJH 
was  obliged  to  wait  for  reinforcements  from  Virginia. 

t  See  Appendix  relative  to  the  capitulation  of  Fort  Necessity.  pio 
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lation,  bound  himself  to  restore  the  prisoners  formerly  of 
Jumonville’s  party,  and  gave  up  as  hostages  for  the 
fulfilment  of  this  condition  two  of  his  own  officers  *  who 
were  to  be  detained  in  the  meantime  in  Canada.  The 
victors  destroyed  the  English  fort,  while  Washington,  with 
his  surviving  followers,  retired  across  the  Alleghanies  into 
Virginia. 

225.  Although  the  occurrences  narrated  in  the  foregoing 
article  did  not  lead  to  immediate  hostilities  between  the 
mother  countries,  yet  preparations  were  made  on  both  sides, 
as  it  was  foreseen  that  another  war  was  now  inevitable.  The 
French  Government  equipped  for  Canada  a.  larger  body  of 
troops  than  had  ever  before  been  sent  out.  The  English 
at  the  same  time  dispatched  General  Brciddock,  with  two 
regiments  of  soldiers,  to  New  York. 

In  fact,  the  decisive  struggle  between  France  and  England 
in  America  was  inevitable,  and  would  commence  as  soon  as 
the  Governments  of  the  two  countries  should  feel  ready  ;  and 
the  shots  exchanged  between  their  colonial  officers  on  the 
banks  of  the  Monongahela  may  be  regarded  as  the  first  of 
the  great  war  which  was  to  end  in  the  transfer  of  New  France 
from  the  parent  state  to  Great  Britain.  Seveial  lemaikable 
events,  however,  occurred,  and  a  series  of  deadly  conflicts 
between  the  colonists,  aided  by  regular  troops  on  both  sides, 
intervened,  during  the  two  years  which  elapsed  befoie  war 
was  formally  declared ;  for  England  and  F  ranee  were 
nominally  at-  peace  while  their  respective  subjects  were 
shedding  each  others  blood  in  Ameiica. 

*  Captains  Jacob  Wambram  and  Robert  Stobo  were  the  hostages.  I  he 
latter  according  to  the  allegations  of  the  French,  ruined  his  reputation  for 
honour,  and  placed  his  own  life  in  jeopardy,  by  his  conduct  while  detained 
as  a  hostage  in  Canada.  (See  p.  307.) 
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CHAPTER  XXIV. 

FORTIFIED  POSTS— PREPARATIONS  DURING  THE  WINTER  OF  1754 — 
REINFORCEMENTS  FOR  THE  COLONIES— M.  DE  VAUDRETJIL,  GOVER¬ 
NOR— ENGLISH  COLONISTS  PLAN  FOUR  EXPEDITIONS— SHIRLEY’S 
ABORTIVE  EXPEDITION — OPERATIONS  IN  ACADIA — DEPLORABLE 
EVENTS  AND  DEPORTATION  OF  ACADIANS— GENERAL  BRADDOCK’s 
EXPEDITION — BATTLE  OF  LA  BELLE  RIVIERE— GENERALS  LYMAN 
AND  JOHNSON— FORTS  LYDIUS  AND  GEORGE — DEFEAT  OF  DIESKAU 
AT  LAKE  GEORGE — OCCUPATION  OF  CARILLON  OR  TICONDEROGA — 
AFFAIRS  IN  CANADA — BIGOT— SCARCITY  AND  MISMANAGEMENT- 
PREPARATIONS  BY  THE  ENGLISH  COLONISTS  FOR  1756— GENERAL 

ABERCROMBIE’S  MOVEMENTS  —  REINFORCEMENTS  FROM  FRANCE _ 

GENERAL  MONTCALM  AND  HIS  PRINCIPAL  OFFICERS — OPERATIONS 
AND  PREPARATIONS  AT  LAKE  CHAMPLAIN  AND  FRONTENAC — MONT¬ 
CALM’S  VICTORY  AT  OSWEGO. 

226.  In  order  to  comprehend  the  course  of  events  related 
in  this  and  the  following  chapters,  it  is  necessary  to  explain 
the  positions  of  the  principal  fortified  posts  established  in 
Canada  and  Acadia,  and  on  the  frontiers  of  New  England, 
at  the  period  up  to  which  this  history  has  been  brought. 

Beginning  with  Acadia  or  Nova  Scotia,  the  acknow¬ 
ledged  territory  of  Great  Britain,  conformably  to  the  Treaty 
of  Utrecht,  the  chief  station  was  Halifax,  founded  in  1749. 
The  English  had  also  smaller  fortified  posts  near  the  Straits 
of  Canseau,  at  Port  Rossignol  {Liverpool),  Port-Royal  (An¬ 
napolis),  Grandpre  and  Beaubassin  {Lawrence).  On  the 
isthmus  connecting  the  peninsula  with  the  mainland  were 
the  French  forts  Beausejour,  Gaspareaux,  and  another 
smaller  one  at  Bay  Verte.  On  the  east  coast  of  Cape 
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Breton,  or  Isle  Royale,  was  the  strongly  fortified  station, 
Louisbourg,  which,  after  its  capture  by  the  British,  in  1745, 
had  been  restored  to  France  in  1748.  The  works  at  Louis¬ 
bourg  had  been  repaired  and  extended  since  that  time,  and 
the  place  was  now  well  furnished  with  supplies,  and  a  con¬ 
siderable  garrison. 

227.  On  the  western  frontiers  of  New  England  there  were 
many  fortified  stations,  intended  chiefly  to  check  Indian  and 
Canadian  raids,  but  not  necessary  to  be  specified  here. 

Extending  northward  from  the  colony  of  New  York, 
and  westward  of  Pennsylvania,  Maryland,  and  Virginia, 
there  were  several  fortified  places  which  became  the  objects 
of  contest,  or  the  theatres  of  important  occurrences  in  the 
course  of  the  ensuing  campaigns  of  the  war.  Some  of 
them,  however,  were  not  actually  completed  before  the  war, 
but  were  constructed  on  particular  occasions,  and  as  re¬ 
quired,  for  the  support  of  military  operations. 

Of  these  the  chief  were,  Fort  Lydius  {Fort  Edward), 
at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  River  Hudson  ;  Fort  George 
{Fort  William,  Henry),  on  Lake  George;  Fort  St  Anne;  Fort 
Carillon  ( Ticonderoga ) ;  Fort  Frederick  {Crown  Point )  ;* 

*  This  was  considered  the  most  important  of  all  the  French  posts  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Lake  Champlain,  and  was  constructed  by  the  order  of 
Governor  Beauharnois  in  1731.  It  was  situated  on  an  inconsiderable  site, 
forming  a  sort  of  causeway  projecting  into  the  lake,  and  flanked  on  the  other 
side  by  a  pond  or  bog,  called  “  Le  Grand  Marais.”  It  was  three  or  four 
leagues  from  the  head-waters  of  the  River  Hudson,  and  about  the  same 
distance  from  Lake  George,  then  called  “  St  Sacrament.”  In  the  plans  of 
each  successive  campaign  during  the  war,  from  1755  to  1759,  its  capture 
and  defence  became,  to  the  two  contending  parties,  prime  object?  of 
attention,  which  led  to  desperate  encounters  in  other  neighbouring  locali¬ 
ties  ;  but  the  fort  itself  was  never  the  actual  scene  of  a  conflict.  The 
reasons  for  selecting  the  site  originally,  and  which  made  both  the  French 
and  the  English  attribute  so  much  consequence  to  its  possession,  are  made 
apparent  in  a  letter  of  Intendant  Hocquart,  written  about  the  year  1730, 
in  which  he  says — “  Masters  of  Crown  Point,  we  shall  block  the  way  against 
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and  the  five  older  forts  on  the  Richelieu,  Isle  aux  Noix,  St 
John's,  Ghamhly,  L' Assumption,  and  Sorel. 

To  maintain  communication  with  Lake  Ontario,  the 
New  York  colonists  had  several  posts,  extending  from  the 
Hudson  north-westward  from  Albany,  the  inland  capital, 
the  most  distant  of  which  were  Fort  Bull,  Fort  Ontario, 
and  Fort  Chouagen  (Oswego). 

Westward  from  Montreal  the  French  had,  from  time  to 
time,  constructed  forts  at  different  points,  so  situated  as  to 
maintain  their  communications  with  the  lake  regions,  with 
the  Ohio  valley,  and  with  Louisiana.  They  were  also  in¬ 
tended  to  answer  various  purposes — to  repel  the  encroach¬ 
ments  of  the  English  colonists,  and  the  ingress  of  their 
traders  into  New  France,  to  intercept  the  Indians  of  the  west 
and  north-west,  and  secure  the  traffic  with  them,  instead 
of  leaving  it  open  to  them  to  go  and  trade  with  the  New 
Englanders.  Many  of  these  stations  were  further  required 
to  sustain  French  influence  among  the  tribes,  to  protect 
them  at  times  from  each  other,  and  to  answer  the  purpose 
of  depots  for  the  commodities  for  which  the  savages  were 
accustomed  to  barter  their  furs  and  skins  of  wild  animals. 

Proceeding  upwards  on  the  south  side  of  the  St  Law¬ 
rence,  there  were  Forts  Presentation  ( Ogdensburg ),  Levis, 
near  the  outlet  of  Lake  Ontario,  Forts  Niagara,  Presqu’isle , 
Riviere  aux  Boeufs,  Machault,  Venango,  and  Duquesne — 
the  four  last  mentioned  extending  southward  from  Lake 
Erie,  to  keep  up  communications  with  the  Ohio  region,  and 
shut  out  the  English  colonists.  Duquesne,  as  has  been 

tlie  English,  and  shall  be  in  a  position  to  fall  upon  them  when  they  least 
expect  attacks.  If  the  English  anticipate  us  in  occupying  the  site,  then  they 
will  have  the  advantage  of  preventing  us  from  showing  ourselves  on  the 
lake,  in  place  of  our  being  enabled,  when  masters  of  that  post,  to  constantly 
harass  them  with  small  bands  of  raiders,  such  as  were  had  recourse  to 
between  1689  and  1699.” 
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stated,  was  constructed  under  the  orders  of  the  Governor 
of  that  name,  at  a  fork  of  the  River  Ohio,  and  was  the  most 
advanced  of  the  French  posts,  and  nearest  to  the  English 
posts,  Fort  Necessity,  the  scene  of  George  Washington  s 
defeat  and  surrender,  and  Fort  Cumberland,  on  the  river 
Potomac.  Fort  Duquesne  was  placed  in  good  order  to 
resist  an  assault,  and  defended  by  cannon  and  a  numeious 
garrison.  It  was  also  important  as  being  the  headquai  tei  s 
of  the  French  commander,  to  whose  care  was  confided  the 
charge  of  the  chain  of  forts  lying  between  it  and  Lake  Erie, 
and  which  have  been  enumerated  above.  On  the  north 
shore  of  Ontario,  at  the  place  anciently  called  Cataracoui 
(Kingston),  was  Fort  Frontenac,  originally  planned  by 
Governor  Courcelles,  though  erected  by,  and  called  after 
his  successor,  Count  Frontenac.  Next  in  order  of  position 
was  Fort  Toronto  (York,  Toronto ),  constructed  under  the 
orders  of  Governor  de  la  Jonquiere,  and  originally  named 
by  him  Fort  Rouville,  in  honour  of  the  French  Minister  of 
Marine.  At  the  western  end  of  Lake  Erie  was  Fort  Port- 
chartrain  (Detroit),  and  farther  west,  Fort  3Iiamis,  Fort 
St  Joseph,  a  blockhouse  named  Chicagou,  Fort  Crevecceur, 
on  the  Illinois  river,  and  a  fortified  post  on  the  Mississippi, 
near  to  the  junction  of  the  Missouri.  The  six  last  named 
stations  served  to  keep  open  the  communications  between 
the  lake  regions  and  the  firs'-  outpost  of  Louisiana,  Fort  de 
Chartres,  on  the  Mississippi,  situated  some  distance  below 
the  modern  city  St  Louis.  There  were  other  forts  and 
stations  occupied  by  the  French  in  the  lake  regions  to  the 
north_as  at  Michillimakinac,  at  the  mouth  of  the  Fox 
river,  and  in  other  parts  ;  it  is  unnecessary,  however,  to 
refer  to  them  more  particularly .* 

*  To  the  foregoing  account  of  some  of  the  fortified  stations  of  the 
French  and  English  colonists,  it  should  be  added  that  intermediate  com- 
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At  Montreal  a  low  stone  wall  or  fence  had  been  in  pro¬ 
cess  of  construction  since  the  year  1722,  with  scarcely  any 
other  means  of  enabling  the  city  to  hold  out  against  military 
operations.  In  fact,  the  defences  there  were  not  designed 
for  resisting  an  enemy  practising  tactics  different  from  those 
of  the  Iroquois,  the  ancient  foes  of  the  colonists.  Even 
at  the  time  of  its  greatest  peril,  in  1760,  the  city  was  wholly 
unprepared  to  stand  a  siege.  A  passage  which  occurs  in 
the  biography  of  the  foundress  of  the  Montreal  General 
Hospital,  quoted  from  an  official  letter  of  the  date  Septem¬ 
ber  25,  1760,  sets  forth,  that  “  The  city  has  nothing  but  a 
terraced  wall,  built  for  the  sole  purpose  of  preventing  a 
surprise  or  coup  de  main,  and  quite  incapable  of  resisting 
artillery.” 

228.  During  the  winter  of  1754,  preparations  were  made 
both  in  France  and  England  to  reinforce  the  American 
colonies  with  troops  and  munitions  of  war. 


munication  between  the  more  important  places  was  maintained  by  chains 
of  minor  forts.  Thus  between  Albany  and  Oswego  there  was  Fort  Hunter , 
about  twenty  miles  distant  from  Schenectady ;  next  Fort  Cannatchoary,  up¬ 
wards  of  thirty  miles  beyond  Fort  Hunter  ;  then,  in  succession,  Rowan, 
Fort  Williams,  and  Fort  Bull,  the  last  situated  near  the  small  lake  Oneida. 

To  cut  this  line  of  communication,  by  which  the  English  sent  provisions 
and  reinforcements  of  men  to  Chouagen  or  Oswego,  Governor  Vaudreuil, 
in  March  1756,  sent  a  party  from  Montreal,  by  way  of  Ogdensburg,  under 
M.  de  Levy,  who  crossed  the  country  to  Fort  Bull,  and  surprised  the  place, 
capturing  eighty-six  men,  and  a  large  quantity  of  stores  and  provisions, 
greatly  needed  in  the  French  colony  at  that  time,  where  the  inhabitants 
were  already  reduced  to  the  use  of  horseflesh,  and  one  pound  each  of  very 
bad  bread  daily. 

Vaudreuil  was  very  uneasy  about  the  English  position  at  Oswego,  from 
which  they  could  descend  to  Montreal  in  three  or  four  days.  Soon  after 
De  Lery’s  expedition,  he  sent  a  stronger  one  under  De  Villiers,  who,  with 
eight  hundred  men,  fortified  a  position  at  the  mouth  of  Black  River,  not 
far  from  Sackett  s  Harbour,  and  from  which  he  made  frequent  attacks  on 
convoys  bound  for  Oswego,  rendering  communication  with  Schenectady 
and  Albany  very  difficult. 
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Field-Marshal  Baron  Dieskau  was  appointed  to  command 

six  regiments  of  French  soldiers,  numbering  3359  men  and 

officers,  who  embarked  at  Brest,  in  the  end  of  April 

1  a.d.  1755. 

1755,  on  board  the  fleet  of  Admiral  de  la  Mothe. 

This  squadron  consisted  of  fourteen  line-of-battle  ships, 
four  frigates,  and  numerous  transports  bearing  supplies  of 
ail  kinds. 

The  English  Government  had  already  dispatched  to  New 
York  troops  under  General  Braddock,  as  has  been  stated 
in  the  preceding  chapter,  who  arrived  at  their  destination 
in  the  month  of  February.  An  English  fleet  also,  com¬ 
manded  by  Admiral  Boscawen,  was  sent  to  cruise  near 
the  Gulf  of  St  Lawrence,  with  the  hope  of  intercepting  the 
reinforcements  for  Canada. 

The  French  fleet  had  a  long  and  hazardous  passage.  In 
June,  on  its  arrival  off  Cape  Bace,  three  of  the  ships  of 
war,  which  had  separated  from  the  others,  were  attacked 
by  the  English,  who  captured  two,  while  the  third  made  its 
escape  into  Louisbourg.  The  remainder  of  the  squadron 
arrived  safe  at  Quebec  in  the  month  of  July. 

Notwithstanding  the  absence  of  a  formal  declaration  of 
war,  the  ships  of  Boscawen,  after  missing  the  main  body  of 
the  French  fleet,  proceeded  to  make  captures  of  fishing 
vessels  and  merchantmen,  to  the  number,  it  is  said,  of 
three  hundred.* 

229.  With  the  French  reinforcements,  the  successor  of 
Duquesne,  who  had  resigned,  arrived  at  Quebec — M.  de 
Vaudreuil,  son  of  the  former  Governor  of  that  name. 

Military  operations  on  the  part  of  the  English  had 

*  Dussieux  states  that  the  French  losses  amounted  to  three  hundred 
millions  of  francs,  and  that  ten  thousand  sailors  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
English.  Louis  XV.,  on  learning  the  facts,  still  abstained  from  declaring 
war.  But  he  withdrew  his  ambassador  from  London,  and  the  warlike  pre¬ 
parations  were  actively  prosecuted. 
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already  been  commenced  in  the  valley  of  the  Ohio,  and  in 
Acadia. 

The  new  Governor  entered  vigorously  upon  the  duties 
of  his  office,  holding  councils  of  war  at  Quebec  with 
Dieskau  and  his  officers,  and  making  every  effort  to  prepare 
for  the  approaching  struggle. 

230.  The  English  colonists,  who  had  concerted  their 
plans  immediately  after  Braddock’s  arrival,  made  prepara¬ 
tions  for  assailing  New  France  in  four  different  directions. 

The  general  object  of  the  projected  military  operations 
may  be  stated  to  have  been  the  expulsion  of  the  French 
from  the  whole  extent  of  territory  claimed  or  occupied  by 
them  south  of  the  line  of  the  St  Lawrence  and  of  the  great 
lakes.* 

With  that  end  in  view,  at  a  great  council  of  colonial 
Governors,  attended  by  the  English  general  Braddock,  as 
well  as  a  number  of  the  Iroquois  chiefs,  it  was  determined 
to  dispatch  four  expeditions — one  to  the  valley  of  the  Ohio, 
another  against  Fort  Niagara,  a  third  in  the  direction 
of  Lake  Champlain,  to  capture  the  position  at  Crown 
Point,  and  a  fourth  to  expel  the  French  from  those  por¬ 
tions  of  Acadia  which  remained  in  their  possession. 

231.  At  the  time  when  the  above-mentioned  operations 
were  decided  on  bytlie  English  colonists,  Governor Duquesne 
still  ruled  in  Canada,  for,  although  he  had  sent  in  his  resig¬ 
nation,  his  successor  had  not  arrived ;  nor  was  it  possible 

*  It  is  not  to  be  understood  that  the  aim  of  the  New  England  colonists, 
at  first,  was  to  drive  the  French  entirely  out  of  North  America.  As 
already  stated  in  the  text,  the  French  colouists  considered  that  the  English 
had  no  territorial  rights  behind  or  beyond  the  line  of  the  Alleghanies,  or 
beyond  the  isthmus  which  connected  Nova  Scotia  with  the  mainland  ;  the 
English,  on  the  contrary,  had  set  up  claims  to  all  the  land  comprehended 
between  the  seaboard,  the  St  Lawrence,  the  great  lakes,  and  the  Mis¬ 
sissippi. 
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for  the  authorities  at  Quebec  to  know  precisely  before¬ 
hand  what  measures  their  enemies  were  about  to  pursue. 
They  resolved,  however,  as  early  as  possible  in  the  ensuing 
season,  to  drive  the  English  back  from  the  south  shore  of 
Ontario,  by  means  of  an  expedition  to  be  directed  against 
Oswego.  The  commandants  of  all  the  military  posts 
throughout  New  France  were  ordered  to  be  vigilant,  and, 
in  case  of  attack,  to  maintain  their  positions  to  the  last 
extremity ;  and  everything  was  done  which  the  condition 
of  the  colony  permitted,  in  the  way  of  placing  those 
stations  in  a  good  state  of  defence.*  Such  was  the  position 
of  affairs  up  to  the  time  of  Governor  Vaudreuil’s  arrival, 
and  that  of  the  reinforcements  from  France. 

At  first  Vaudreuil  entered  heartily  into  the  plans  for 
effecting  the  capture  of  Oswego.  The  troops  at  Quebec,  to 
be  united  with  forces  directed  to  assemble  at  F rontenac 
and  other  convenient  points,  were  put  in  readiness  for  the 
undertaking.  Bnt,  by  this  time,  the  news  received  of  the 
operations  of  the  English,  and  other  circumstances, f  occa¬ 
sioned  a  change  of  plans,  so  that  the  proposed  attack  upon 
Chouagen  was  deferred. 

232.  It  would  be  inconsistent  with  the  objects  of  this 


*  It  must  be  borne  in  mind,  however,  that  an  almost  universal  system 
of  fraud  and  peculation  in  the  use  of  the  supplies  destined  for  the  different 
French  posts  prevailed  at  this  time  amongst  those  to  whom  the  care,  man¬ 
agement,  and  distribution,  were  confided.  These  evils,  throughout  the 
war,  paralysed  the  efforts  of  all  the  honest  defenders  of  the  colony. 

•t"  Dissensions  soon  broke  out  at  Quebec.  The  Canadian  officers  and 
those  in  command  of  the  regulars  from  France  did  not  agree  well  together. 
Two  parties  sprung  up  ;  that  of  the  Canadians,  being  generally  favoured  by 
the  Governor,  whose  most  trusted  counsellors  were  unfortunately  some 
of  the  very  officials  who  were  more  concerned  about  making  private  for¬ 
tunes  than  about  the  real  welfare  and  effective  defence  of  the  country. 
Jealousies  between  the  regulars  and  the  French  Canadians  prevailed 
throughout  the  war. 
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history  to  enter  into  a  narrative  of  all  the  details  connected 
with  the  military  operations  of  1755,  a  full  account  of 
which  would  fill  a  considerable  volume. 

Of  the  four  expeditions  referred  to  in  a  former  article 
(230),  the  first  under  Braddock  was  disastrously  unsuccess¬ 
ful.  That  against  Niagara,  undertaken  by  General  Shirley 
of  Massachusetts,  was  also  abortive,  chiefly  in  consequence 
of  Braddock’s  failure.  The  other  two  expeditions  proved 
more  fortunate  to  their  projectors,  although  that  which  was 
directed  against  the  French  in  Acadia  was  the  only  one 
which  can  be  said  to  have  entirely  accomplished  its  pur¬ 
pose.  Beginning  with  this  last-named  undertaking,  the 
events  of  which  transpired  first  in  the  order  of  time,  the 
leading  incidents  are  recorded  in  the  following  article : — 

233.  The  Government  of  Massachusetts  *  furnished  six 
or  seven  hundred  troops  of  their  militia,  and  a  sufficient 
number  of  small  transports,  for  service  in  Nova  Scotia,  and 
to  act  in  conjunction  with  the  forces  already  there.  Two 
or  three  frigates  also  entered  the  Bay  of  Fundy  to  co-operate 
in  the  proceedings  about  to  take  place.  Lieutenant- 
Governor  Laurence  appointed  Colonel  Moncton  to  command 
the  forces  at  his  disposal,  with  a  portion  of  which  the  latter 
moved  upon  the  isthmus,  at  the  extreme  end  of  the  Bay  of 
Fundy,  for  the  purpose  of  capturing  the  French  forts. 
Other  troops  were  sent  to  Port  Royal  and  Grandpre,  under 
Colonel  Winslow  and  Captain  Murray,  for  objects  which 
will  appear  in  the  sequel. 

Forts  Beausejour, f  Gaspareaux ,  and  a  third  small  one 

*  At  this  period  Nova  Scotia  was  governed  by  a  Lieutenant-Governor, 
subordinate  to  the  authorities  of  Massachusetts. 

+  The  commandant  at  Beausejour  was  M.  Vergov  Duchnmbon,  accused 
of  being  concerned  in  the  mismanagement  and  peculation  of  which  mention 
has  been  made  on  a  former  page.  He  was  a  son  of  the  commandant  who 
capitulated  at  Louisbourg  in  1745.  This  Yergor  Duchambon  was  under 
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at  Bay  Verte,  surrendered  to  the  English  with  scarcely  a 
show  of  resistance.  The  entire  isthmus  thus  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  English  colonists. 

The  first  objects  of  the  expedition  having  been  attained, 
the  next  step  was  to  deal  with  the  Acadians,  who,  to  the 
number  of  about  eight  thousand,  inhabited  the  peninsula 
and  the  isthmus.  Although  by  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht  Nova 
Scotia  had  become  an  acknowledged  possession  of  Great 
Britain,  yet  its  French  and  Roman  Catholic  inhabitants  had 
generally  refused  to  swear  allegiance  to  the  King  of  Eng¬ 
land.  They  were  naturally  disaffected  towards  the  British 
Government.  The  Abbe  Loutre,  and  their  other  mission¬ 
aries,  were  alleged  to  have  exercised  an  undue  influence,  and 
to  have  made  every  possible  exertion,  secretly  and  openly, 
in  the  way  of  preventing  the  Acadians  from  remaining  good 
British  subjects.  Moreover,  many  who  had  taken  the  oath 
had  broken  it,  acted  with  their  countrymen  against  the  Bri¬ 
tish,  revolted  on  occasions,  or  been  found  in  arms  on  the 
French  side.  The  resolute  English  colonial  authorities  of 
that  day  could  perceive  no  way  of  rendering  the  Acadians 
contented  subjects. 

At  the  same  time  it  has  been  alleged  by  many  writers 
that,  upon  the  whole,  the  Acadians  were  an  inoffensive  and 
peaceable  people,  remarkable  for  honesty,  sobriety,  and 
simplicity  of  character  and  habits,  as  well  as  tolerably  suc¬ 
cessful  in  industrial  pursuits,  and  the  cultivation  of  their 
lands.  Their  own  Government  had,  by  treaty,  severed  their 

the  influence  of  the  Intendant  Bigot,  who  had  procured  for  him  his  appoint¬ 
ment  from  Vaudreuil.  He  is  also  said  to  have  been  the  same  officer  who 
subsequently,  on  the  night  of  September  12,  1759,  was  in  command  of  the 
French  picket  near  the  spot  where  General  Wolfe  effected  a  landing  pre¬ 
paratory  to  scaling  the  heights  of  Abraham. 

Vergor  Duchambon  is  spoken  of  by  French  writers  as  a  mere  creature  of 
Bigot,  and  unworthy  of  the  important  command  he  held  at  Beausejour. 
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connection  with  France  when  Nova  Scotia  was  ceded, 
merely  stipulating  in  their  behalf  that  they  should  be 
allowed  to  continue  in  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion. 
But,  as  alleged  by  some,  their  rights  in  this  respect  had 
been  regarded  with  disfavour  by  their  new  rulers,  and 
occasionally  trespassed  upon,  with  accompanying  harsh 
treatment. 

At  the  time  of  which  we  now  write,  the  English  authorities 
felt  themselves  to  be  in  a  dilemma,  from  which  they  saw  no 
escape  except  by  means  which  will  ever  excite  in  all  hon¬ 
ourable  minds  the  deepest  sympathy  for  the  unfortunate 
Acadians.  They  could  not  treat  the  whole  people  as  rebels, 
for  the  great  majority  had  remained  quiet  in  their  settle¬ 
ments.  They  could  not  transport  them  to  France  or  to 
England,  as  they  knew  not  the  trades  and  callings  by  which 
to  procure  subsistence  in  those  countries.  They  were 
colonists  and  descendants  of  colonists,  fitted  only  for  colonial 
life.  But,  in  the  highly  excited  state  of  feeling  by  which 
the  people  of  the  two  mother  countries  were  now  animated 
against  each  other,  with  the  prospect  of  a  desperate  struggle 
for  supremacy  in  North  America,  those  who  were  now  the 
arbiters  of  the  destinies  of  the  Acadians  recoiled  from  the 
idea  of  leaving  so  many  thousands  to  live  and  increase  in 
their  present  settlements,  hostile  to  British  interests,  and 
to  become  hereafter,  possibly,  a  compact  nation  of  adver¬ 
saries  within  their  own  borders. 

In  the  face  of  these  and  other  considerations,  the  quality 
of  mercy  towards  the  Acadians  was  less  regarded  than  the 
views  which  were  entertained  by  the  English  colonists  re¬ 
specting  their  own  material  interests  for  the  present  and 
the  future.  At  the  isthmus,  at  Grandpre,  Port-Boy al,  and 
other  places  most  thickly  occupied,  the  military  officers, 
acting  under  the  orders  of  the  colonial  authorities,  and  with 
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the  sanction  of  the  British  Government,  notified  the  un¬ 
happy  Acadians  that  their  habitations,  animals  and  otliei 
property,  excepting  money  and  movables,  were  confiscated 
to  the  King’s  use.  They  themselves,  with  their  families, 
were  to  he  removed  from  the  country,  and  dispersed  amongst 
the  other  British  North  American  possessions.  At  ap¬ 
pointed  times,  in  the  following  autumn,  transports  were 
anchored  off  different  parts  of  the  coast  to  receive  the 
victims  of  these  calamitous  proceedings,  and  to  carry  them 
off  into  exile  in  Massachusetts,  New  York,  Pennsylvania, 
Maryland,  and  Georgia.  The  embarkations  were  often 
brought  about  by  force.  The  old  and  young,  the  men, 
the  women,  and  children,  were  marched  to  the  beach  in 
separate  bodies  and  placed  on  hoard.  In  many  instances 
members  of  the  same  family  were  forcibly  separated  from 
each  other,  never  to  meet  again.  The  degree  of  individual 
suffering  occasioned  by  the  deplorable  proceedings  may  be 
left  to  the  imagination,  but  cannot  he  described.  Many 
made  their  escape  to  the  forests.  In  some  places,  the  fugi¬ 
tives  having  nothing  to  subsist  upon,  and  no  prospect  of 
support  or  shelter  during  the  ensuing  winter,  except  that 
of  returning  by  stealth  to  their  deserted  lands  and  habita¬ 
tions,  the  officers,  to  cut  off  all  dependence  on  those  sources, 
caused  everything  to  he  destroyed,  so  that  the  former 
owners  might  he  compelled  to  return  and  yield  themselves. 
Some  took  refuge  amongst  the  Indians — some  made  their 
escape  into  Canada. 

It  has  been  computed  that  between  three  and  four 
thousand  Acadians  were  thus  deprived  of  their  property 
and  removed  into  exile* 

*  See  Archives  of  Nova  Scotia;  also  Transactions  of  the  Quebec  Literary 
and  Historical  Society  for  1870-71,  Paper  read  by  Dr  Anderson. 

“  Scarcely  had  the  Anglo-American  troops  discharged  the  lamentable 
duties  which  had  been  assigned  to  them,  when  the  soldiers  were  struck 
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Although  the  embarkation  of  so  many  people,  under  such 
painful  circumstances,  could  not  but  be  attended  with  great 
disorder,  the  Acadians  themselves,  for  the  most  part,  offered 
no  resistance  to  the  military  and  but  few  lives  were  sacri¬ 
ficed.  In  the  villages  near  Port-Royal  several  hundred 
houses  were  burnt  by  the  soldiers  in  the  sight  of  their  for¬ 
mer  occupants.  These,  collected  in  detached  bodies  and 
surrounded  by  guards,  viewed  the  destruction  of  their 
homes  with  looks  betokening  despair  or  resignation,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  varieties  of  their  dispositions,  none  making  any 
effort  to  stay  the  hands  which  applied  the  torches.  When, 
however,  a  place  of  worship  was  approached  with  the  pur¬ 
pose  of  consigning  it  to  the  flames,  a  rush  was  made,  on 
one  occasion,  upon  the  soldiers,  and  twenty-nine  of  these 
were  killed  or  wounded  in  the  conflict  which  ensued. 

with  horror  at  their  situation.  Standing  surrounded  by  rich  and  well- 
cultivated  fields,  they  found  themselves,  nevertheless,  in  the  midst  of  pro¬ 
found  solitude.  They  beheld  no  enemy  to  attack,  no  friend  to  succour. 
Volumes  of  smoke  ascending  from  the  sites  of  the  burnt  habitations 
marked  the  spots  where,  a  few  days  before,  happy  families  dwelt.  Domes¬ 
tic  animals,  as  if  seeking  the  return  of  their  masters,  gathered  and  moved 
uneasily  around  the  smoking  ruins.  During  the  long  nights  the  watch¬ 
dogs  howled  among  these  scenes  of  desolation,  and  uttered  plaintive  sounds, 
as  if  to  recall  their  ancient  protectors  and  the  roofs  under  which  they  had 
been  sheltered.”- — Ferland,  vol.  ii.  p.  520. 

“There  is  not  an  example  in  modern  times  of  chastisement  inflicted 
upon  a  peaceable  and  inoffensive  people  with  so  much  calculation,  barba¬ 
rity,  and  sang-froid  as  the  one  in  question.” — Dussieux,  cited  from 
Garneau,  by  whom,  however,  the  actual  facts  have  been  exaggerated. 

A  number  of  Acadians  made  their  way  to  the  neighbourhood  of  Miri- 
machi,  where  they  were  afterwards  succoured  by  means  of  ships  with 
provisions  sent  out  from  France  for  them  to  Quebec.  When  the  vessels 
carrying  a  part  of  the  supplies  from  Quebec  returned  from  Mirimachi,  they 
brought  with  them  many  Acadian  families.  There  they  fell  under  the 
tender  mercies  of  Varin,  and  other  creatures  of  the  Intendant  Bigot,  who 
kept  back  the  bread  intended  for  them,  and  gave  them,  instead  of  beef, 
horseflesh.  These  nefarious  practices  occasioned  the  death  of  many  of  the 
unhappy  Acadians  at  Quebec  through  waut  and  misery. 

See  also  the  Appendix  to  this  volume. 
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According  to  the  terms  of  capitulation,  the  combatants 
made  prisoners  in  the  captured  forts  of  the  isthmus  were 
sent,  at  the  cost  of  the  English,  to  Louisbourg. 

234.  Meanwhile  the  troops  under  Shirley  and  General 
Braddock  had  entered  upon  their  respective  lines  of  march 
from  Albany  and  Fort  Cumberland  in  the  months  of  June 
and  July. 

Of  Shirley’s  expedition  it  is  only  necessary  to  record 
here,  that,  on  his  way  towards  Lake  Ontario,  through  the 
territory  of  the  Iroquois,  news  reached  him  of  Braddock’s 
defeat  and  death,  which  discouraged  his  followers,  intimi¬ 
dated  the  Iroquois  from  joining  him,  and  occasioned  the 
disarrangement  of  his  plans  so  much  that  he  abandoned 
his  enterprise.* 

General  Braddock  was  detained  at  Fort  Cumberland 
nearly  a  month  from  deficiency  of  means  of  transport,  but 
was  at  length  enabled  to  commence  his  march  across  the 
Alleghanies  on  the  10th  of  June,  at  the  head  of  two  thousand 
three  hundred  men.  He  had  with  him  the  44th  and  48th 
British  infantry  regiments,  some  colonial  troops, f  and  ten 
or  twelve  pieces  of  artillery.  Scouts  brought  intelligence 
that  the  French  garrison  at  Duquesne  were  expecting  rein¬ 
forcements.  Braddock  therefore  divided  his  force,  hasten¬ 
ing  forward  himself  with  his  two  English  regiments,  some 
guns,  and  a  few  colonials.  The  heavier  baggage,  with  the 
remainder  of  his  troops  and  artillery,  he  left  to  be  brought 

*  Sliirley  was  more  than  six  weeks  in  passing  to  Oswego.  Many  of  his 
people  had  deserted.  His  supplies  were  found  to  be  insufficient.  Instead 
of  prosecuting  his  movement  upon  Niagara,  he  left  a  reinforcement  of 
seven  hundred  men  under  Colonel  Mercer  at  Oswego,  and  made  his  way 
back  to  Albany.  The  Iroquois,  who  also  had  heard  of  Braddock’s  defeat, 
not  only  declined  Shirley’s  overtures,  but  raised  objections  to  his  violation 
of  the  neutrality  of  their  cantons. 

t  Georye  Washington  was  there,  with  several  companies  of  Virginian 
militia,  and  acted  as  Braddock’s  aide-de-camp  (Archives  of  Nova  Scotia). 
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after  him,  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Dunhar.  Igno¬ 
rant  of  the  tactics  and  character  of  the  enemies  he  was 
about  to  encounter  on  the  ground  upon  which  these  were 
best  qualified  by  their  habits  and  their  experience  to  excel, 
Braddock  marched  as  if  to  an  assured  victory,  neglecting 
the  precautions  recommended  by  Washington  and  other 
colonial  officers.  Having  emerged,  as  he  believed,  from 
among  the  worst  obstacles  presented  by  the  rocks  and 
defiles  of  the  Alleghanies,  he  crossed  the  River  Monon- 
gahela,  at  a  short  distance  from  Fort  Duquesne,  which 
formed  the  first  object  of  attack.  The  French  commandant, 
Contrecoeur,  had,  in  the  meantime,  sent  out  a  party  of  eight 
hundred  and  fifty  regulars,  Canadians  and  Indians,  under 
M.  de  Beaujeu,  to  operate  against  the  English  General.*  On 
the  9th  of  July,  Beaujeu's  detachment  encountered  the 
English  with  great  spirit,  having  his  troops  so  disposed  that 
his  militia  and  Canadian  volunteers  faced  their  enemies 
in  front,  while  the  savages  fought  on  the  right  and  left, 
somewhat  in  advance,  so  as  to  attack  them  in  flank.  Pro¬ 
tecting  themselves  after  their  fashion,  behind  trees  and 
hushes,  and  being  practised  marksmen,  the  Canadians  and 
savages,  with  inferior  numbers,  were  quite  able  to  contend 
with  officers  and  men  accustomed  only  to  European  modes 
of  warfare.  With  useless  valour,  Braddock  stood  his 
ground  until  more  than  half  his  men  were  shot  down,  when 
he  himself  was  mortally  wounded.  The  obstinate  soldier 
reluctantly  permitted  himself  to  be  carried  away  on  a  litter, 
and  soon  afterwards  a  general  retreat  was  sounded.  This 
presently  became  a  disgraceful  flight,  in  which  arms, 
baggage,  and  artillery  were  abandoned,  and  which  was 
accelerated  by  the  yells  of  the  Indians,  as  they  pursued  or 

*  Beaujeu’s  force  consisted  of  seventy-two  regulars,  one  hundred  and 
forty-sis  Canadian  ruilitia,  and  six  hundred  and  thirty-seven  Indians. 
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stopped  to  scalp  the  helpless  wounded.  The  defeat  was  so 
complete,  that,  had  the  Indians  not  been  diverted  from  the 
pursuit  by  the  opportunities  of  obtaining  plunder,  very  few 
of  the  British  force  would  have  escaped  death  or  captivity. 

The  cannon,  stores,  arms,  and  papers*  of  the  English 
fell  into  the  hands  of  the  victors,  whose  loss  was  insignifi¬ 
cant  in  comparison  with  that  of  Braddock’s  army.  The 
fugitives,  many  of  whom  were  drowned  in  endeavouring  to 
make  their  way  across  the  Monongahela,  continued  their 
flight  until  they  fell  in  with  that  portion  of  the  force  which 
had  been  left  behind  under  Dunbar.f  The  report  of  the 
recent  conflict  discouraged  this  officer  from  advancing,  and 
he  decided  upon  retracing  his  steps  to  Fort  Cumberland. 

In  this  affair,  which  was  styled  the  battle  of  “  La  Belle 
Riviere,”  upwards  of  sixty  British  officers  were  killed. 
General  Braddock  died  of  his  wounds  a  few  days  afterwards. 

On  the  French  side,  also,  the  commander,  M.  de  Beaujeu, 
was  amongst  the  slain. 

235.  The  expedition  against  Crown  Point  was  composed 
of  about  five  thousand  men,  chiefly  militia  drawn  from 
Massachusetts  and  Connecticut.  While  General  Lyman 

*  Amongst  General  Braddock’s  papers  was  found  a  letter,  written  by 
Captain  Robert  Stobo,  one  of  the  hostages  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  terms 
of  capitulation  of  Fort  Necessity.  It  contained  details  of  information 
relative  to  Fort  Duquesne,  with  urgent  representations  of  the  facility  with 
which  it  could  be  captured.  For  the  alleged  offence  of  acting  as  a  spy 
while  detained  at  Duquesne  on  his  parole  as  a  hostage,  Stobo  was  tried  by 
a  court-martial  at  Quebec,  and  sentenced  to  death.  It  appears  the  sentence 
was  not  executed.  Stobo  subsequently  escaped  from  prison  at  Quebec, 
and  reached  Halifax,  whence  he  returned  when  the  siege  was  going  on 
under  General  Wolfe,  to  whom  he  offered  his  services. 

+  Colonel  Washington  had  been  ordered  by  Braddock  to  remain  with  his 
companies  on  the  other  side  of  the  river.  When  the  beaten  remnants  of 
the  44th  and  48th  regiments  re-crossed,  Washington’s  command  formed 
the  rear-guard,  thus  maintaining  some  semblance  of  an  orderly  retreat. 

The  wounded  had  been  abandoned  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  Indians. 
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conducted  this  force  up  the  River  Hudson,  towards  the  pro¬ 
posed  scene  of  active  operations,  the  commander-in-chief, 
General  Johnson  *  occupied  himself  in  conciliating  the 
support  of  the  Mohawks,  by  whom  he  had  been  held  in 
much  esteem  during  many  years.  He  succeeded  in  inducing 
their  chiefs  to  furnish  a  contingent  of  three  hundred  men, 
with  whom  he  himself  rejoined  the  army  at  Fort  Lydias 
(Fort  Edward),  early  in  September.  This  fort  was  con¬ 
structed  at  the  northern  extremity  of  the  Hudson,  by 
General  Johnson’s  orders,  before  the  army  resumed  its 
march  towards  Crown  Point,  as  he  was  desirous  of  possessing 
a  place  to  retreat  upon  in  case  of  misfortune,  and  also  to 
use  it  as  a  depot  for  provisions  and  munitions  of  war.  The 
fort  being  completed,  and  a  garrison  of  several  hundred 
men  left  to  guard  it,  the  army  advanced  towards  the  shore 
of  Lake  St  Sacrament,  to  which  Johnson  now,  in  honour 
of  the  King  of  England,  gave  the  name  of  Lake  Georye. 

There  the  army  formed  an  encampment  in  a  well-selected 
position.  A  French  army,  under  General  Dieskau,  had 
been  dispatched  from  Quebec  by  the  route  of  the  River 
Richelieu,  to  prevent  the  post  at  Crown  Point  from  falling 
into  the  hands  of  the  English.  General  Johnson  judged  it 
prudent  to  advance  no  farther  at  present  towards  Charn- 

*  William  Johnson  was  one  of  the  most  remarkable  men  then  in  the 
English  colonies.  He  was  of  Irish  extraction,  and  had  enlisted  in  the 
army  as  a  private.  Subsequently  he  emigrated  to  New  York  and  estab- 
ished  himself  as  a  settler  on  the  River  Mohawk,  where  he  became  well 
known  to  the  Mohawk  tribe  of  Iroquois,  who  idolised  him.  By  his  won¬ 
derful  address  and  commanding  personal  appearance  he  acquired  over  the 
Iroquois  generally  a  very  great  influence,  exceeding  that  of  any  other 
European,  not  excepting  Joncaire  himself,  the  favourite  and  adopted  chief 
amongst  the  Senecas.  In  the  course  of  the  war,  Johnsou’s  relations  with 
the  Iroquois  enabled  him  to  render  services  to  the  British  of  extreme 
value  on  several  critical  occasions.  He  was  knighted  for  his  services  in 
this  campaign.  Sir  William  Johnson  figures  conspicuously  during  the 
war  from  1756  to  1760. 
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plain,  and,  in  the  meantime,  to  strengthen,  as  much  as 
possible,  the  position  of  his  camp,  while  he  awaited  the 
course  of  events. 

Some  time  in  the  spring,  rumours  had  reached  Quebec 
that  the  English  were  meditating  an  attack  upon  Crown 
Point,  and  that  a  large  force  was  being  collected  at  Albany 
for  that  purpose.  Later  news  intimated  that  the  enemy 
were  within  two  days’  march  of  Lake  Champlain.  It  was 
stated  that,  after  effecting  the  capture  of  Fort  Frederick, 
at  Crown  Point,  the  intention  was  to  march  upon  Mon¬ 
treal.  Although  the  information  proved  false  in  several 
essential  particulars,  it  had  the  effect  of  leading  Governor 
Vaudreuil  to  insist  upon  the  abandonment  of  the  contem- 
pkited  expedition  against  Oswego*  General  Dieskau,  ac¬ 
cordingly,  proceeded  to  Crown  Point  with  a  force  of  three 
thousand  men, including  seven  hundred  regulars,  fifteen  hun¬ 
dred  Canadian  militia,  and  eight  hundred  savages,  of  whom 
nearly  one  half  were  converted  Iroquois  from  Sault  St 
Louis  and  Two  Mountains.  Informed  of  the  erection  of 
Fort  Edward,  Dieskau  resolved  to  fall  upon  it  and  take  it 
by  surprise ;  and,  with  that  view,  moved  forward  from 
Crown  Point  with  one  half  of  his  army  on  the  3d  of  Sep¬ 
tember.  On  the  7th,  when  within  a  few  miles  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  fort,  the  Sault  St  Louis  Indians  refused  to  proceed 


*  It  has  been  already  stated  that  councils  of  war  were  held  at  Quebec  on 
the  arrival  of  the  troops  from  France.  At  one  of  these  the  capture  of 
Oswego  was  resolved  upon  ;  and  the  necessary  preparations  were  com¬ 
pleted,  when  the  news  referred  to  in  the  text  arrived.  De  Vaudreuil, 
supported  by  what  was  called  the  Canadian  party,  insisted  that  the  de¬ 
fence  of  the  route  by  which  the  enemy  would  come  to  Montreal  was  of 
more  pressing  consequence  than  the  attack  of  Oswego.  Dieskau  said  that 
there  was  time  both  to  take  Oswego,  on  his  way  southwards,  and  afterwards 
to  secure  Crown  Point  and  the  route  to  Montreal  ;  but  his  objections  were 
overruled,  and  the  troops  destined  for  the  assault  of  Oswego  were  dis¬ 
patched  direct  to  Crown  Point. 
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farther.  At  the  same  moment  a  scout  brought  word  of  the 
approach  of  a  corps  of  one  thousand  men,  detached  by 
General  Johnson  from  his  camp  to  succour  Fort  Edward. 

Dieskau  instantly  made  arrangements  for  keeping  his 
own  men  out  of  sight  amongst  the  trees  and  bushes,  until 
the  unsuspecting  enemy  should  pass  by,  and  afford  him  an 
opportunity  of  attacking  them  on  the  flank  and  in  the  rear. 
His  savage  auxiliaries,  however,  again  foiled  him  at  the 
critical  moment,  by  allowing  themselves  to  he  seen  before 
the  appointed  time.*  The  English,  perceiving  they  were 
about  to  fall  into  an  ambuscade,  immediately  retired  in 
some  confusion  upon  their  camp  at  the  lake,  followed  up 
by  Dieskau,  who  now  resolved  to  bring  on  a  general  con¬ 
flict  with  the  whole  of  Johnson’s  army. 

General  Johnson  had,  in  the  meantime,  intrenched  his 
position,  and  protected  it  by  felling  trees  to  form  a  sort  of 
breastwork,  from  behind  which  his  cannon  and  musketry 
could  be  used  with  deadly  effect.  The  Sault  St  Louis 
Indians,  as  before,  hung  back.  The  French  Canadians, 
also,  were  intimidated  by  the  unexpected  strength  of  the 
position  they  were  ordered  to  assail.  Dieskau’s  regulars, 
supported  by  a  few  Abenaquis,  encountered  the  fire  of  the 
enemy.  In  the  unequal  conflict  which  ensued,  and  which 
lasted  several  hours,  the  French  regulars  nearly  all  perished. 
The  New  Englanders,  in  the  end,  came  out  from  behind 
their  breastworks  and  drove  off  their  besiegers  with  great 
slaughter.  The  defeated  troops,  in  their  flight  from  the 
field  of  battle,  had  not  proceeded  far  before  they  encoun- 

*  The  conduct  of  these  savages  was  based  upon  their  determination  not 
to  fight  against  their  own  kindred  who  were  serving  in  Johnson’s  army. 
They  showed  themselves  in  order  to  warn  their  countrymen  of  their  danger. 
Dieskau,  before  he  left  Montreal,  had  his  suspicions  excited  in  regard  to 
the  fidelity  of  his  Indians  ;  but,  on  mentioning  the  matter  to  Vaudreuil, 
he  was  assured  that  his  fears  were  groundless. 
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tered  another  body  of  New  England  militia,  who  were 
hastening  to  Johnson’s  assistance.  Another  fight  took 
place,  which  ended  in  the  complete  rout  of  the  Fiench  and 
their '  Indian  auxiliaries.  Only  a  small  remnant  of  the 
corps  of  picked  men,  whom  Dieskau  had  brought  with  him 
from  Crown  Point,  succeeded  in  effecting  their  return  to 
that  post.  The  British  loss  was  upwards  of  two  hundred 
killed  and  one  hundred  wounded.  General  Johnson  was 
slightly  wounded,  Dieskau  mortally  *  The  loss  on  the  side 
of  the  French  has  been  variously  reported  at  from  seven 

hundred  to  one  thousand  men. 

236.  After  the  battle,  Johnson  was  urged  to  resume  his 
march  against  the  French  fort  at  Crown  Point,  and  also 
against  another,  Carillon  (Ticonderoga), recently  constructed 
between  Lake  Champlain  and  Lake  George.  He  declined, 
however,  to  pursue  that  course,  as  his  men  were  but  poorly 
armed,  and  unfit  at  present  to  be  opposed  to  the  well- 
equipped  and  disciplined  French  regulars,  with  whom  they 
would  have  to  contend.  On  the  site  of  the  recent  con¬ 
flict  he  caused  a  fort  to  be  built,  which  he  named  Fort 
William  Henry.  Fort  Edward  was  placed  in  as  good 
a  state  of  defence  as  was  possible.  Fort  William  Henry 
was  also  furnished  with  supplies,  and  a  garrison  of  New 
England  militia.  The  value  of  the  position  named  by  the 
French  Carillon ,  and  known  by  the  Indian  name  of  Ticon- 

*  Dieskau,  while  leaning  against  a  tree  during  the  assault,  suffering 
from  a  wound  he  had  received,  was  fired  at,  and  again  wounded,  by  a 
renegade  French  Canadian  who  had  deserted  some  years  before.  After 
the  battle  he  was  carried  to  General  Johnson’s  own  tent,  and  very  kindly 
treated.  He  wrote  several  letters  while  in  the  English  camp,  giving  a 
description  of  his  proceedings.  He  attributed  his  disaster  to  the  treachery 
of  the  Sault  St  Louis  Indians,  and  the  timidity  of  the  French  Canadian 
corps.  Johnson  had  the  greatest  difficulty  in  saving  Dieskau’s  life  from 
the  Iroquois,  who  claimed  him  as  their  own  prisoner.  He  lived  to  return 
to  France,  but  never  recovered  from  his  wounds. 
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deroga,  became  more  highly  appreciated  in  course  of  the 
operations  under  Dieskau.  Dieskau  had  fortified  it  to  some 
extent,  and  his  beaten  troops  retired  to  it  on  their  way  to 
Crown  Point.  Governor  Vaudreuil  accordingly  directed 
Port  Carillon  to  he  erected  on  that  site. 

237.  From  the  narrative  of  the  operations  of  1755,  which 
has  been  given  in  the  foregoing  articles,  it  will  he  seen  that  the 
general  result  was  not  unfavourable  to  the  French  colonists. 
Three  out  of  the  four  English  expeditions  had  failed  in  the 
accomplishment  of  their  purposes — for  the  French  remained 
undisputed  masters  of  the  Ohio  valley,  and  they  still  held 
the  positions  at  Niagara  and  Crown  Point.  Their  success 
against  Braddock's  force  enabled  them  to  operate  against 
the  undefended  frontiers  of  Pennsylvania  and  Virginia. 
During  the  winter  of  1755,  and  the  early  spring  of  1750, 
their  war-parties,  issuing  from  Fort  Duquesne,  ravaged  the 
settlements  of  the  English  colonists  most  cruelly,  killing  or 
carrying  away  captive,  it  is  said,  more  than  a  thousand 
persons. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  advance  of  Sir  William 
Johnson,  followed  by  Dieskau’s  defeat,  had  enabled  the 
English  to  establish  themselves  at  Fort  William  Henry,  as 
well  as  at  Fort  Edward,  so  as  to  menace  the  French 
supremacy  in  the  direction  of  Lake  Champlain  ;  and  the 
English  still  held  their  former  position  at  Chouagen  or 
Oswego.  Moreover,  the  terrible  raids  upon  their  defence¬ 
less  frontiers,  referred  to  above,  excited  the  feelings  of  the 
English  colonists  to  the  highest  pitch  of  animosity. 

In  the  meantime,  the  great  Prime- Minister  William 
Pitt  was  about  to  infuse  into  the  management  of  affairs  in 
England  a  spirit  which  foreboded  the  worst  results  to  the 
French  interests  in  America. 

238.  In  Canada  the  situation  of  affairs  had  become  very 
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embarrassing,  through  scarcity  of  food  and  other  causes. 
The  cultivation  of  the  soil  had  been  greatly  neglected. 
All  articles  of  consumption,  including  the  necessaries  of 
life,  were  extremely  dear.  The  Intendaut  Bigot  and  his 
agents,  Pean ,  Cadet ,  Descheneaux,  continued  their  mal¬ 
administration  of  the  affairs  appertaining  to  commerce  and 
the  distribution  of  the  supplies  imported  for  the  King’s 
service,  unchecked  by  Governor  Vaudreuil,  who,  though 
himself  an  honourable  man,  was  weak  and  blind  in  regard 
to  the  real  nature  of  the  proceedings  of  those  officials. 
Bigot,  as  Intendant,  had  the  power  to  fix  the  prices  of  all 
articles  of  consumption.  A  company  at  Quebec,  of  which 
the  other  three  persons  named  were  principal  parties  or 
managers,  imported  commodities  from  France,  while  they 
bought  up  nearly  all  the  grain  in  the  country  parts.  With 
them  the  people  had  to  deal  afterwards,  as  buyers,  at 
enormously  increased  charges.*  Bigot, — alleged  to  have 
been  personally  interested  in  the  company’s  gains, — pur¬ 
chased  of  them  many  things  required  for  the  public  service. 
In  fact,  he  has  been  generally  accused,  by  the  letter-writers 
of  that  day,  and  by  those  who  have  handed  down  to  us  the 
most  reliable  records,  of  having  purposely  understated  the 
necessary  supplies  in  his  requisitions  or  lists  transmitted 
annually  to  the  authorities  in  France.  The  consequence 
was  that  the  supplies  for  the  King’s  service  in  the  colony 
required  to  be  supplemented  by  purchases  out  of  the 
company’s  magazines.  In  this  way  gigantic  frauds 

*  The  company's  operations  were  carried  on  both  at  Quebec  and 
Montreal,  in  each  of  which  cities  they  had  an  extensive  magazine,  deri¬ 
sively  styled  by  the  people,  “  Friponne."  The  scarcity  in  Montreal  was 
not  so  great  as  at  Quebec.  In  this  city  the  citizens  could  procure  bread 
only  from  the  company’s  stores.  They  came  in  crowds  to  the  authorised 
bakers,  by  whom  it  was  distributed  to  the  people,  jostling  each  other,  and 
contending  for  the  loaves  as  they  were  brought  out  of  the  ovens. 
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were  perpetrated,  tending  to  paralyse  the  exertions  of  the 
honest  defenders  of  the  colony,  while  serving  to  enrich  a 
few  individuals.  At  the  time  of  which  we  now  write,  the 
public  debt  of  France,  on  account  of  her  Canadian  colony, 
was  no  less  than  eighty  millions  of  francs,  while  the  annual 
cost  had  increased  from  one  or  two  to  eleven  or  twelve 
millions— a  rate  of  expenditure  which  soon  afterwards  was 
augmented  to  about  twenty  millions. 

In  a  future  page  it  will  be  necessary  to  revert  to  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  of  Bi<?ot  and  others  intrusted  with  the  distribution 
of  supplies,  on  account  of  the  disastrous  influence  which 
they  exercised  on  the  destinies  of  Canada. 

239.  The  English  colonists,  during  the  winter  of  1755, 
had  traced  out  for  themselves  extensive  plans  of  operation 
for  the  ensuing  season,  having  substantially  the  same 
objects  as  those  of  the  preceding  year.  New  generals 
from  England,  and  additional  troops,  were  to  come  out  to 
their  aid. 

Eventually  a  considerable  force  was  assembled  at  Albany 
under  General  Abercrombie ,  who  appears  to  have  remained 
almost  inactive  throughout  the  summer  and  autumn  of 
1756,  waiting  the  arrival  of  his  superior  officer,  Lord 
Loudon.  He  dispatched  one  detachment  under  Colonel 
Winslow,  with  orders  to  reinforce  and  strengthen  the 
defences  of  Forts  Edward  and  William  Henry,  and  to  make 
some  other  arrangements  preparatory  to  a  movement  upon 
the  French  positions  at  Carillon  and  Crown  Point.  An¬ 
other  detachment,  under  Colonel  Bradst.reet,  was  sent  to 
conduct  a  large  convoy  of  provisions  and  munitions  of  war 
to  Oswego.  The  subsequent  siege  and  capture  of  this 
place  by  the  French  formed  the  principal  military  opera¬ 
tion  of  the  season. 

240.  After  Dieskau’s  defeat,  the  French  officers  reported 
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that  their  effective  regular  force  was  reduced  to  sixteen 
hundred  and  eighty  men.  They  also  wrote  to  France  very 
discouragingly  respecting  the  colony,  which  they  said  would 
be  ruined  unless  abundant  reinforcements  of  troops  and 
supplies,  together  with  an  able  commander-in-chief,  were 
sent  out  to  its  succour.  The  French  Government,  in  re¬ 
sponse  to  the  representations  of  Governor  Vaudreuil,  sup¬ 
ported  by  those  of  the  war-commissary  of  the  colony,  M. 
Doreil ,  sent  troops  to  the  number  of  one  thousand  men, 
provisions,  and  thirteen  hundred  thousand  francs  in  money. 
These  acceptable  reinforcements  arrived  at  Quebec  in  the 
month  of  May  1756. 

241.  But  the  most  important  addition  made  at  this  time 
to  the  strength  of  the  colony,  and  to  its  means  of  ^  ^  ^ 
protracting  its  gallant  struggle  for  existence  during 
the  ensuing  four  years,  consisted  in  the  quality  of  the  chief 
military  officers  who  arrived  with  the  reinforcements.  M. 
de  Montcalm,  a  man  of  high  cultivation  and  literary  tastes, 
as  well  as  a  soldier  who  had  seen  much  service  in  Europe, 
came  to  replace  General  Dieskau,  as  commander-in-chief 
and  lieutenant-general  of  the  King  s  forces.  In  his  younger 
days  he  had  served  thirteen  years  in  a  regiment  of  which 
his  father  was  colonel,  and  had  become  a  colonel  himself 
at  the  age  of  thirty-one  years,  after  which,  by  successive 
promotions,  he  rose  to  the  rank  he  held  in  Canada  He 
was  at  this  time  forty-four  years  old,  in  the  prime  of  life, 
vigorous  and  active  in  his  habits,  sagacious,  possessing  an 
extraordinary  memory,  and  an  enthusiastic  lover  of  his 
profession. 

With  Montcalm  came  the  Chevalier  de  Levis,  M.  de 
Bougainville,  and  M.  de  Bourlamaque,  all  officers  of  dis¬ 
tinguished  merit,  and  personally  much  attached  to  their 
chief,  whom  they  supported  with  unwavering  fidelity  until 
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his  death  and  the  ruin  of  their  cause  put  an  end  to  their 
military  career  in  Canada. 

242.  The  views  expressed  by  Montcalm  and  his  prin¬ 
cipal  officers,  in  their  first  communications  or  reports  to 
France  from  Canada,  were  very  unfavourable  in  regard  to 
the  prospects  of  the  colony*  After  remarking  upon  the 
disorders  which  existed,  Montcalm  says  of  the  country  in 
which  military  operations  were  to  be  conducted — “  We 
have  here  no  other  roads  than  rivers  abounding  in  falls  and 

o 

rapids,  and  the  lakes,  whose  waves  render  navigation  often 
impracticable.” 

243.  General  Montcalm  soon  informed  himself  of  the 
military  position  of  the  colony.  He  resolved,  while  prose- 

*  In  some  of  his  earlier  letters  Montcalm  made  special  mention  of  the 
following  catalogue  of  unfavourable  circumstances : — disorder ,  more  or  less, 
in  all  parts  of  the  administration  ;  dishonesty  on  the  part  of  most  of  the 
public  functionaries;  weakness  of  the  Governor;  jealousies  and  ill-feeling 
amongst  the  officers  of  the  three  branches  of  the  military  service — those 
of  the  regular  army,  of  the  colony  troops,  and  of  the  militia;  manoeuvres 
of  the  Intendant  and  his  agents;  controversies  between  the  civil  and  military 
officials;  the  formation  of  two  parties  in  the  colony;  and  the  difficulties  at¬ 
tendant  upon  warfare  in  an  immense  country  without  roads,  covei’ed  by 
forests,  and  having  inconsiderable  forces. 

M.  de  Levis  wrote  to  the  same  purport  as  the  above  in  July  1756,  adding, 
“We  are  obliged  to  use  great  precautions  and  to  exercise  the  greatest 
patience  with  regard  to  the  savages,  who  will  act  as  they  please  ;  and  this 
we  are  obliged  in  most  cases  to  put  up  with.” 

The  Chevalier  de  Montreuil,  who  had  come  out  the  year  before,  writes, 
in  June  1756  : — “  The  officers  of  the  several  branches  do  not  love  each 
other.  It  is  incredible  what  an  amount  of  luxury  reigns  in  some  circles  in 
this  country,  and  how  the  King  is  plundered.  To  all  the  French  who 
come  out,  it  is  revolting  to  witness  that ;  also  the  Governor  and  Intendant 
are  too  lax  where  great  severity  should  be  used.  There  is  no  manage¬ 
ment.  As  for  the  Canadian,  he  is  very  good  for  1  la  petite  guerre,’  very 
brave  behind  a  tree,  but  very  timid  when  he  is  in  open  grouud;  he  is  in¬ 
dependent  in  his  habits,  but  vicious,  lying,  and  boastful.” 

It  should  be  mentioned,  in  connection  with  the  above  representations, 
that  the  opposite,  or  Canadian  party,  professed  to  deplore  “  the  clima.;  of 
despotism  to  which  the  military  service  had  come.” 
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cuting  the  measures  already  initiated  by  the  Governor  for 
the  defence  of  Niagara,  Carillon,  and  Crown  Point,  to 
assail  Oswego.  The  preparations  necessarily  required  a 
few  weeks’  time,  and,  during  the  interval,  he  endeavoured 
to  make  such  dispositions  of  the  French  forces. at  Lake 
Champlain  as  should  prevent  the  English  at  Albany  from 
sending  assistance  to  the  place  he  was  about  to  attack. 
De  Levis,  appointed  to  command  at  Lake  Champlain, 
managed  with  great  ability  to  execute  Montcalm’s  wishes, 
by  sending  out  frequent  detachments,  as  if  for  offensive 
operations,  and  by  other  expedients  for  occupying  the 

attention  of  the  English  commanders. 

244.  A  force  of  three  thousand  men  and  the  other  re¬ 
quisite  means  of  attack  were  prepared  at  Frontenac,  where 
M.  de  Bourlamaque  had  been  stationed. 

When  all  was  in  readiness,  the  lake  was  crossed  on 
August  10,  and  on  the  13th,  Bourlamaque,  in  charge  of 
the°siege  under  Montcalm,  attacked  and  captured  one  of 
the  outworks  called  Fort  Ontario.  This  was  occupied,  and 
its  guns  turned  against  the  principal  position.  At  the 
same  time  the  Governor’s  brother  conducted  a  torce  to  the 
adjacent  elevated  ground,  which  commanded  Oswego,  and 
planted  a  battery  there.  The  garrison  of  Fort  Oswego- 
which  in  reality  included  three  works,  viz.,  Fort  George 
and  Fort  Ontario,  in  addition  to  the  principal  fort— con¬ 
sisted  of  one  thousand  eight  hundred  men  under  Colonel 


*  De  Levis  had  about  three  thousand  men,  including  a  number  of 
regulars.  English  writers  have  complained  of  Abercrombies  inaction 
while  Oswego  was  in  so  much  danger.  Bradstreet  had  even  brought  back 
word  to  Abercrombie  that  preparations  against  Oswego  were  being  ' 

De  Levis  reported— “  All  this  has  so  taken  up  their  attention,  and 
watched  them  so  closely,  that  they  have  not  been  able  to  undertake 
anything  against  me,  nor  to  send  succour  to  Cliouagen.  Aberciom 
had  previously  sent  supplies  thither. 
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Mercer,  and  was  well  supplied  with  provisions  and  muni¬ 
tions  of  war.  Nevertheless  it  held  out  only  a  few  days, 
and  capitulated  on  the  16th,  after  the  loss  of  its  commander 
and  about  a  hundred  and  sixty  men.  The  victors,  who  had 
lost  less  than  one  hundred  men,  were  astonished  at  the  facility 
with  which  so  numerous-a  garrison  surrendered  so  valuable 
a  post,  having  more  than  one  hundred  guns  and  mortars, 
as  well  as  six  sloops  of  war  to  assist  in  the  defence.* 

1  lie  capture  of  this  important  place  raised  the  reputa¬ 
tion  of  General  Montcalm  amongst  the  Canadians  and 
Indians.  Not  altogether  free  from  at  least  one  of  the 
failings  attributed  by  the  French  officers  of  the  time  to  the 
Canadians,  he  wrote  to  the  French  Minister  of  War  in  the 
months  of  August  and  September,  intimating  how  com¬ 
pletely  he  had  secured  the  confidence  both  of  the  militia 
and  the  savages.  “  When  I  travel,”  he  says,  “  or  when  I 
move  about  the  camp,  it  is  with  the  air  of  a  tribune  of  the 
people." 

At  the  same  time  the  General’s  first  experience  of  the 
qualities  of  the  Canadians  on  active  military  service  was 
not  favourable,  since  in  his  letter  of  the  28th  of  August  he 
writes  to  the  Minister “  They  know  neither  subordina¬ 
tion  nor  discipline.  I  might  have  them  for  grenadiers  in 
six  months,  but  then  I  would  have  to  beware  of  the  fate 
of  the  unfortunate  Dieskau  for  listening  to  proposals  in 
favour  of  the  Canadians,  who  believe  themselves  to  be  on 


Two  hundred  boats  and  large  stores  of  provisions  and  ammunition, 
together  with  450,000  francs  in  money,  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  French. 

Montcalm  and  his  officers  were  very  desirous  of  conciliating  the  Indians. 
Accordingly  they  were  less  strict  in  preventing  atrocities  from  being  per¬ 
petrated  on  the  prisoners  taken.  Many  were  plundered,  massacred,  and 
scalped.  The  Iroquois  desired  the  destruction  of  the  fortifications’  and 
neie  gratified  by  Montcalm  s  acceding  to  their  wishes,  instead  of  occupying 
them  with  French  troops. 
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all  points  the  first  nation  in  the  world,  and  the  estimable 
Governor  is  a  native  of  the  country.  But  the  Canadians 
are  satisfied  with  me,  only  their  officers  fear  me  and  would 
be  glad  if  I  could  go  hack  to  France  and  be  no  longer  their 
general — and  I  also.”  * 


*  It  is  only  just  towards  the  Canadians,  of  whom  General  Montcalm  here 
speaks  so  severely,  to  append  the  contrary  testimony  of  Governor  Vaud- 
reuil.  The  latter  says,  in  a  letter  addressed  to  M.de  Michault,  Minister  of 
Marine,  dated  October  23,  1756:-“  I  have  not  much  to  report  of  the 
regular  troops.  They  are  generally  good,  and  I  am  persuaded  they  would 
distinguish  themselves  in  action.  In  the  expedition  to  Chouagen  the 
enemy  gave  them  no  opportunity.  It  was  only  Canadians  and  savages, 
with  a  few  colony  troops,  that  attacked  the  forts.  The  cannon  was  served 
by  our  militia.  The  officers  of  the  regulars  are  more  for  the  defensive  than 
the  offensive.  They  have  even  said  they  have  never  made  ‘  la  petite  guerre, 
and  that  they  had  not  come  to  this  country  for  that.  .  .  .  The  lofty  am 
which  their  officers  put  on  towards  our  Canadians  has  a  bad  effect.  V\  hat 
can  soldiers  think  of  our  Canadians?  These  are  obliged  to  carry  those 
Messieurs  on  their  shoulders  across  the  cold  streams,  wounding  their  teet 
on  the  rocks  in  doing  so,  and,  if  they  happen  to  make  a  false  step,  they 
are  treated  with  indignity.  M.  de  Montcalm  is  of  so  lively  a  temperament 
that  he  goes  to  the  extremity  of  even  striking  the  Canadians.  I  have  re¬ 
commended  to  him  to  see  that  his  officers  treat  the  Canadians  properly. 
But  how  can  he  restrain  his  subordinates  when  he  cannot  moderate  his  own 
mvacite  l  Such  is  the  unworthy  treatment  of  our  Canadians.  They  merit 
much  better.  On  all  occasions  they  give  proofs  of  their  courage.  They 
make  all  the  reconnaissances;  and  if.  among  the  provisions  there  should 
happen  to  be  any  damaged  or  bad,  the  Canadians  are  obliged  to  eat  them, 
while  the  regulars  have  the  good  served  out.  The  Canadians  quit  their 
lands  and  their  families  to  take  part  in  the  defence  of  the  colony;  they 
spend  their  vigour  in  navigating  the  batteaux,  by  means  of  which  the  troops 
are  transported  and  the  armies  and  stations  provisioned,  x  hey  do  all  this 
cheerfully,  always  ready  for  work.  But  they  have  made  known  to  me 
their  dissatisfaction.  It  has  been  only  their  blind  obedience  to  my  order s 
which  has,  on  many  occasions,  and  especially  at  Chouagen,  prevented  them 
openly  showing  their  sense  of  the  treatment  they  experienced^  The 
savages  also  have  complained  bitterly  of  the  haughty  style  in  which  M  de 
Montcalm  treated  them  at  Chouagen.  Had  they  not  been  influenced  by 
my  brother  they  would  have  become  enemies  to  the  colony  when  they  saw 
themselves  obliged  to  abandon  their  petit  pillage  to  the  avarice  of  the 
grenadiers.  All  the  savages,  including  even  the  Abenaquis,  Nipissings, 
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245.  Montcalm  in  person,  before  and  after  the  operations 
at  Oswego,  superintended  the  works  at  Carillon  and  Crown 
Point,  the  former  of  which  was  destined  soon  to  be  the 
scene  of  one  of  the  most  bloody  encounters  of  the  war. 
The  expulsion  of  the  English  from  Lake  Ontario  would 
tend  to  concentrate  their  attacks  upon  the  French  positions 
at  Lake  Champlain,  and  Montcalm  was  the  more  desirous 
of  rendering  these  as  formidable  as  possible. 

246.  No  important  military  operations  occurred  during 
the  remainder  of  the  season*  But  the  fall  of  Oswego  had 
damaged  the  influence  of  the  English  with  the  Indians. 
These  fickle  people,  ever  ready  to  side  with  the  strongest, 
could  never  be  relied  on  as  allies  when  reverses  occurred. 
Sir  William  Johnson  s  personal  influence  alone  prevented 
the  Iroquois  from  entirely  deserting  the  English  cause. 
The  Senecas  and  Oneidas  broke  their  pledge  of  neutrality, 
and  sent  their  warriors  to  serve  in  Montcalm’s  army. 

247.  In  the  middle  of  the  ensuing  winter  the  Governor’s 
brother,  M.  Rigaud  de  Vaudreuil,  accompanied  by  M.  de 
Longeuil,  led  a  column  of  one  thousand  four  hundred 
Canadians  and  savages  on  an  attempt  to  surprise  Fort 
\\  illiam  Henry.  Excelling  in  that  species  of  service,  and 

and  Algonqums  of  St  Francis  and  Becancourt,  who  have  at  all  times  been 
our  faithful  allies,  have  not  scrupled  to  inform  me,  after  the  Chouagen 
campaign,  that  they  would  go  anywhere  I  desired  them,  provided  I  did  not 
put  them  under  the  orders  of  M.  de  Montcalm.  They  have  told  me  posi¬ 
tively  they  cannot  endure  the  vivacites  of  M.  de  Montcalm.  With  him  1 
desire  to  maintain  always  perfect  union  and  good  understanding  ;  but  I 
shall  be  obliged  in  the  next  campaign  to  make  arrangements  for  securing 
to  our  Canadians  and  savages  the  treatment  to  which  their  zeal  and  services 
entitle  them.” 

*  The  system  of  harassing  the  colonists  on  the  frontiers  of  New  York, 
Pennsylvania,  and  Virginia,  by  means  of  small  parties  of  Indians  and 
French  Canadians,  was  kept  up  during  the  autumn  and  winter,  and,  indeed, 
did  not  cease  until  1758,  when  the  French  became  unable  to  sustain  it 
longer. 
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in  the  use  of  snowslioes,  the  hope  of  the  party  was  to  take 
the  garrison  by  surprise.  It  was  the  last  considerable 
winter  expedition  attempted  to  be  made  from  Canada  after 
the  fashion  of  the  Le  Moynes,  the  Bouvilles,  the  Hertels, 
and  other  leaders  of  former  days. 

The  enterprise,  however,  failed,  as  the  garrison  was 
found  to  he  on  the  alert,  and  too  strong  for  the  assailants 
to  venture  to  attack* 


CHAPTEE  XXV. 

CHANGE  OP  PLANS  OF  CAMPAIGN  BY  THE  ENGLISH  COLONISTS  LOUIS- 
bourg  —  Montcalm’s  expedition  against  fort  george  — 

SIEGE  AND  CAPTURE  OF  FORT  GEORGE — VIOLATION  OF  THE 
ARTICLES  OF  CAPITULATION  BY  THE  INDIANS — MASSACRE — LET¬ 
TERS  OF  BOUGAINVILLE,  MONTCALM,  AND  VAUDREUIL — FAMINE  IN 
CANADA — GAMBLING  AT  QUEBEC  AND  MONTREAL. 

248.  The  past  successes  of  the  French  had  given  them  the 
supremacy  in  the  valley  of  the  Ohio  and  on  Lake  ^ 
Ontario.  It  remained  to  accomplish,  by  means 
of  renewed  exertions  and  decisive  measures,  a  similar  result 
in  the  direction  of  Lake  Champlain,  so  as  to  drive  back 
the  English  from  the  advanced  positions  into  which  they 
had  intruded  at  Fort  William  Henry  and  hort  Edward. 
This  object  now  occupied  the  earnest  attention  of  Governor 
Vaudreuil  and  General  Montcalm.  Their  designs  were 
favoured  by  a  change  of  plan  which  the  English  colonists 
adopted  at  this  time. 

*  The  sheds,  outbuildings,  and  a  number  of  rafts  and  boats  near  the 
fort,  with  other  property,  were  burnt.  Twenty-seven  men  were  lost. 
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War  had  been  at  length  formally  declared  between  the 
mother  countries.  Their  Governments  were  more  solicitous 
about  combating  each  other  in  Europe,  on  the  ocean,  and 
on  the  coast  of  North  America,  than  they  were  about  assist¬ 
ing  the  colonists  in  their  quarrels  respecting  frontiers  and 
inland  boundaries.  It  was,  in  fact,  proposed  in  England 
that  Louisbourg  should  be  reduced,  and  that  the  forces  of 
the  colonies  should  co-operate  in  the  undertaking*  In 
January  1757  a  conference  of  colonial  Governors,  attended 
by  the  English  commander-in-chief,  Lord  Loudon,  was 
held  at  Boston  to  discuss  the  matter.  The  result  was  to 
defer,  for  the  time,  offensive  operations  against  Canada, 
and  to  confine  their  proceedings  to  the  defence  of  their 
frontiers,  and  the  maintenance  of  the  posts  which  they  now 
held.  With  this  view  it  was  agreed  to  assign  to  subor¬ 
dinate  officers,  Colonel  Bouquet,  Colonel  Stanwyx,  General 
Webb,  and  others,  the  military  protection  of  the  several 
colonies,  while  the  commander-in-chief,  with  six  regiments 
of  regulars,  and  some  colonial  troops,  should  take  part  in 
the  reduction  of  Louisbourg.  The  safety  of  Fort  Edward 
was  provided  for,  and  Colonel  Monro,  with  two  thousand 
men,  was  placed  in  charge  of  Fort  William  Henry. 

249.  It  is  not  necessary  to  enter  into  details  respecting 
the  expedition  to  Louisbourg.  It  is  enough  to  say  here, 
that,  although  Lord  Loudon’s  force  was  joined  at  Halifax 
by  a  powerful  fleet  and  army  from  England,  yet  the  under- 

*  The  English  Government,  when  it  called  upon  the  American  colonists 
to  support  what  might  be  called  more  properly  imperial  undertakings  lhan 
colonial  against  the  power  of  France,  and  especially  when  the  plans  of  pro¬ 
cedure  were  devised  and  laid  down  in  England,  agreed  to  reimburse  them 
their  outlay.  Encouraged  by  this,  and  desirous  of  co-operating  as  much 
as  possible  in  breaking  up  the  French  power  in  America,  the  colonies  of 
Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  and  New  Hampshire  subsequently  agreed  to 
support  England  with  fifteen  thousand  men,  to  be  ready  for  service  by  the 
month  of  May  1758. 
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taking  was  abandoned  when  it  was  found  that  the  means 
of  defence  at  Louisbourg  had  been  augmented  by  the  arrival 
there  of  a  strong  naval  force  from  France.  In  the  mean¬ 
time  Montcalm  took  advantage  of  the  absence  of  most  of 
the  English  regular  troops  to  concentrate  seven  thousand 
five  hundred  men  in  the  vicinity  of  Fort  William  Henry. 

250.  Many  accounts,  differing  in  some  essential  parti¬ 
culars,  have  been  published  of  the  siege  and  capture  of 
this  post,  and  of  the  terrible  tragedy  which  occurred  after 
the  legitimate  military  proceedings  had  terminated.  From 
the  most  reliable  of  those  accounts,  we  learn  that  Mont¬ 
calm’s  force  included  about  3300  regulars  and  artillery¬ 
men,  and  2900  French  Canadians,  with  eighteen  or  nine¬ 
teen  hundred  savages,  belonging  to  thirty-three  different 
tribes.*  These  last  had  been  gained  over  to  join  his  stan¬ 
dard  more  by  the  hopes  of  plunder  and  the  prospect  of 
indulging  their  bloodthirsty  instincts  than  by  any  cause  of 
quarrel  with  the  English,  or  any  particular  love  of  the 
French.  Their  value  depended,  in  part,  upon  the  services 
they  could  render  as  scouts  and  spies.  But  on  this  occa¬ 
sion,  as  previously  at  Oswego,  they  were  useful  owing  to 
the  effect  produced  upon  the  English  on  beholding  them 
among  the  besiegers,  and  hearing  their  savage  yells.  The 
English  soldiers  regarded  them  with  feelings  of  horror, 
knowing  what  their  fate  would  be  should  they  fall  into  the 
hands  of  those  merciless  enemies,  wounded  or  as  prisoners. 
The  tomahawk  and  the  scalping-knife  were  to  them  more 
dreaded  implements  of  war  than  the  rifle  and  sword  ;  the 

*  Bougainville’s  report  to  the  Minister  of  War  makes  the  savages  number 
1806,  with  seventeen  French  officers,  eleven  interpreters,  and  three 
priests.  Governor  Vaudreuil  reports  two  thousand.  Montcalm,  probably 
exaggerating  his  number  of  savage  auxiliaries,  intimated  in  his  letter 
of  August  14,  1757,  addressed  to  Lord  Loudon,  that  there  were  three 
thousand. 
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cries  and  yells  of  infuriated  savages  were  more  alarming 
than  the  roar  of  artillery.  The  French  officers  were  well 
acquainted  with  these  circumstances,  which  they  turned  to 
account  as  much  as  possible.* 

Of  the  savages  who  took  part  in  the  siege  of  Fort  Wil¬ 
liam  Henry,  upwards  of  eight  hundred  were  of  the  class 
called  “  domicilies ,”  Indians  from  Sault  St  Louis,  Two 
Mountains,  Becancour,  and  other  settlements  occupied  by 
converted  Indians  in  Canada.  They  were  accompanied  by 
French  officers,  interpreters,  and  three  priests ;  who,  it 
appears,  had  abundance  of  occupation  with  their  savage 
flocks,  as  it  is  recorded  that  a  whole  day  “  scarcely  afforded 
time  enough  to  confess  them.” 

About  the  end  of  July  the  whole  French  force  destined 
for  the  attack  on  Fort  William  Henry  was  assembled  at 
Carillon.  Thence  it  was  conducted  to  a  point  on  the  margin 
of  Lake  George,  where  five  hundred  boats  and  barges  were 
lying  in  readiness.  In  these  the  cannon  for  the  siege, 
munitions  of  war,  and  supplies,  with  upwards  of  two-thirds 
of  the  army,  were  embarked  for  the  purpose  of  passing  up 
the  lake,  while  the  remainder,  under  M.  de  Levis,  marched 
by  land.  On  the  2d  of  August  the  two  divisions  were 
re-united  on  the  margin  of  a  small  hay  not  far  from  the 
English  position.  Next  day  scouts  brought  word  that  the 
garrison  was  on  the  alert ;  and,  in  confirmation  of  this 
report,  the  French  heard  the  sound  of  artillery  discharged 
within  the  enemy’s  lines,  some  miles  distant. 

The  English  position  was  defended  by  about  three 
thousand  men,  of  whom  five  hundred  occupied  the  fort,  and 

*  The  French  writers  frequently  mention  the  “  ipouvante”  and  “frayeur 
inconcevable”  of  the  English  soldiers  in  regard  to  the  savages.  Amongst 
those  present  at  the  siege  of  Fort  William  Henry,  there  were  Iroquois 
belonging  to  the  Senecas  and  Oneidas.  They  formed  the  more  numerous 
portion  of  the  Indian  auxiliaries. 
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the  rest  were  posted  in  an  intrenched  camp  hard  by.  A 
road  led  southward  to  Fort  Edward,  where  General  Webb 
was  stationed  with  a  considerable  body  of  troops.  The 
whole  region  was  then  one  vast  forest,  and  the  surface  of 
the  intervening  country  so  covered  with  obstacles,  that  it 
was  impossible  for  Webb  to  come  promptly  to  the  succour 
of  the  garrison,  had  he  felt  disposed  to  do  so.  He  wrote  a 
letter  to  Colonel  Monro,  while  the  siege  was  going  on,  to 
inform  him  that  aid  could  not  be  afforded  until  the  anival 
of  reinforcements  of  colonial  militia,  which  were  expected 
daily.  In  the  meantime,  Monro  was  counselled  by  his 
superior  officer  to  hold  out  as  long  as  possible,  and  if  com¬ 
pelled  to  surrender  to  secure  the  best  terms/ 

Montcalm  had  so  arranged  his  advance  upon  William 
Henry,  and  so  disposed  his  forces  around  it,  that  he  could 
at  any  moment  march  to  meet  Webb,  in  case  of  an  attempt 
to  relieve  the  garrison. 

According  to  custom,  the  savages  displayed  their  num¬ 
bers,  and  commenced  a  noisy  discharge  of  fire-arms  in  the 
open  ground  outside  the  fort.  They  had  already  surprised 
a  foraging  party  of  the  British,  of  whom  they  scalped  forty, 
in  addition  to  a  larger  number  of  their  militiamen,  with 
whom  they  had  similarly  dealt  some  time  before,  between 
William  Henry  and  Fort  Edward.  Montcalm,  in  fact, 
made  every  possible  use  of  his  Indian  auxiliaries  to  inti¬ 
midate  the  besieged,  while  he  professedly  consulted  their 
chiefs  about  his  measures,  for  fear  they  should  deseit  him, 
or  act  in  a  way  to  disarrange  his  plans.  On  the  3d  of 
August  he  formally  summoned  Monro  to  surrender,  with 

*  Montcalm’s  scouts  intercepted  a  letter  to  this  effect  from  General 
Webb  ;  it  was  suffered  to  reach  its  destination  in  order  to  discourage 
Monro  and  induce  him  to  surrender.  Webb  had  paid  a  visit  to  Fort  Wil¬ 
liam  Henry,  and  inspected  the  defences  some  time  before  the  besiegers 

arrived. 
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an  accompanying  intimation,  that  if  once  his  batteries 
opened  fire,  it  might  he  impossible  to  restrain  his  ferocious 
Indians  from  their  customary  cruelties.  Two  days  after, 
he  communicated  to  the  British  commander  the  letter 
alluded  to  above,  in  order  to  convince  him  of  the  hope¬ 
lessness  of  his  condition,  as  regarded  reinforcements  from 
General  Webb. 

Monro  replied  gallantly  in  terms  of  defiance.  His  ener¬ 
getic  adversary,  satisfied  that  his  own  hopes  of  success 
depended  in  a  great  measure  upon  the  celerity  of  his  pro¬ 
ceedings,  caused  a  destructive  fire  to  be  directed  against  the 
fort  and  the  intrenched  camp  outside.  In  the  intervals  be¬ 
tween  the  salvos  of  artillery  the  savages  made  the  shores  of 
the  lake  and  the  adjacent  forest  resound  with  their  yells. 

The  brave  defender  of  the  fort  resisted  as  long  as  his 
guns,  ammunition,  and  provisions  held  out,  and  as  long  as 
there  was  hope  of  relief  from  Webb.  But  on  the  morning 
of  the  9th,  a  white  flag  was  displayed  on  the  fort,  and  an 
officer  sent  out  to  propose  articles  of  capitulation.  Mont¬ 
calm,  in  reply,  declared  that  he  must  consult  the  Indian 
chiefs  before  acceding  to  any  terms,  desiring  that  these 
should  pledge  their  wild  followers  to  the  observance  of  the 
conditions  that  might  be  framed. 

On  the  same  day,  the  English  garrison,  conformably  to 
the  articles  of  capitulation,  moved  into  the  intrenched 
camp,  preparatory  to  retiring  upon  Fort  Edward.  They 
had  lost  about  three  hundred  and  fifty,  killed  and  wounded. 
The  prisoners  exceeded  two  thousand  five  hundred,  bound 
by  the  terms  of  the  capitulation  not  to  serve  against  France 
during  the  ensuing  eighteen  months.  A  detachment  of 
three  hundred  French  troops,  with  officers  and  interpreters, 
as  well  as  two  chiefs  belonging  to  each  of  the  various 
tribes,  were  to  accompany  them  as  an  escort  to  Fort 
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Edward,  and  to  assure  them,  on  the  retreat,  from  moles¬ 
tation  by  the  savages.  It  had  also  been  stipulated  that, 
between  the  time  of  the  surrender  of  the  fort  and  that  of 
the  commencement  of  the  retreat,  the  Indian  auxiliaries 
should  be  kept  apart  in  certain  quarters  assigned  to  them. 
There  was  to  be  no  pillage  allowed — no  attacks  by  Indians 
upon  officers  or  men  of  the  captive  host.  Bougainville, 
who  was  employed  by  Montcalm  to  reduce  the  conditions 
of  surrender  into  writing,  had  visited  the  English  quarters 
for  that  purpose.  In  his  words,  the  chief  particulars  of  the 
deplorable  incidents  which  followed  shall  be  narrated: — 
“  Before  returning  to  the  trenches,  I  had  taken,  according 
to  my  instructions,  the  greatest  care  to  direct  all  spirituous 
liquors  among  the  stores  to  be  destroyed,  and  to  make  the 
English  sensible  of  the  importance  of  this  precautionary 
measure.  At  noon  the  garrison  moved  out  from  the  fort 
into  the  intrenched  camp,  where  they  were  joined  by  the 
French  detachment,  officers,  and  interpreters,  who  were  to 
be  their  escort  and  protection  until  their  retirement  to 
Fort  Edward.  M.  de  Bourlamaque  took  possession  of  the 
captured  post,  with  the  troops  who  had  served  in  the 
trenches.  He  placed  guards  over  the  powder-magazine 
and  the  provisions.  The  rest  was  abandoned  to  pillage, 
which  it  was  impossible  to  prevent. 

“  In  spite  of  all  precautions,  the  savages  penetrated  into 
the  intrenchments  occupied  by  the  English,  and  commenced 
plundering  amongst  the  effects  of  the  officers  and  men, 
who  offered  some  resistance.  In  the  great  disorder  that 
ensued,  acts  of  violence  were  committed.  Montcalm  and 
his  officers  employed  prayers  and  menaces,  aided  by  the 
interpreters,  in  order  to  put  an  end  to  this  infraction  of  the 
capitulation.  The  escort  was  increased,  and  some  sem¬ 
blance  of  order  re-established. 
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“  The  English,  dreading  a  renewal  of  savage  intrusions, 
undertook  to  set  out  on  the  march  before  our  detachment 
could  be  prepared  for  departure.  Some  of  their  soldiers, 
in  spite  of  the  advice  they  had  received  on  this  subject 
(and  to  conciliate  the  Indians),  gave  the  savages  spirits. 
What  in  the  world  can  hold  in  check  two  thousand 
savages,  of  thirty-three  different  nations,  intoxicated  with 
liquor?  Abenaquis,  who  had  been  in  Acadia,  and  who 
pretended  that,  while  there,  they  had  suffered  from  the 
cruel  proceedings  of  the  English,  commenced  the  disorder  ; 
and  the  others  soon  followed  the  example.  They  precipi¬ 
tated  themselves  upon  the  garrison,  which,  in  place  of 
showing  a  bold  front,  took  fright  and  fled.  The  panic 
spread  amongst  them  as  pillage  and  slaughter  went  on. 
The  savages  killed  about  twenty ,*  and  took  prisoners  five 
or  six  hundred.  All  the  French  officers,  and  amongst 
them,  M.  de  Montcalm,  M.  de  Levis,  Bourlamaque,  and 
It i gaud  de  Vaudreuil,  exerted  themselves,  at  the  risk  of 
their  lives,  to  save  the  fugitives.  In  the  end  order  was  re¬ 
stored.  Four  hundred  of  the  prisoners  were  rescued,  and  sub¬ 
sequently  sent  on  to  Fort  Edward  ;  while,  of  the  remain¬ 
ing  two  hundred,  whom  the  Indians  carried  off  to  Montreal, 
the  greater  part  were  ransomed  by  Governor  Vaudreuil 
and  sent  to  Halifax,  at  great  cost  to  the  King  of  France. 

M.  de  Montcalm  took  the  precaution  of  writing  letters 
to  General  Webb  and  Lord  Loudon,  in  order  to  prevent 
the  responsibility  of  these  disorders  being  laid  upon  the 
French,  and  to  anticipate  their  being  made  a  pretext  by  the 
English  for  failing  to  observe  the  terms  of  capitulation  on 
their  part  I  ”  f 


*  Some  accounts  represent  that  from  one  thousand  to  one  thousand  five 
hundred  fell  victims  to  the  ferocity  of  their  savage  assailants. 

t  The  King  of  England,  when  all  the  facts  of  the  case  were  made  known, 
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The  French  general  had  addressed  a  letter,  dated  14th 
August  1757,  to  Lord  Loudon,  as  stated  in  Bougainville’s 
report.  In  it  Montcalm  states  that  Colonel  Monro’s  hon¬ 
ourable  defence  of  his  post  had  led  him  to  accord  honour¬ 
able  terms  of  capitulation — which,  he  adds,  “  would  have 
been  strictly  executed  if  your  soldiers  had  not  furnished 
rum  to  the  savages,  and  if  they  had  marched  forth  in 
good  order,  and  had  not  taken  alarm  at  our  Indians,  which 
encouraged  these  to  take  advantage  of  their  opportunity. 
Montcalm’s  brief  statement  of  the  particulars  accords  sub¬ 
stantially  with  the  report  of  Bougainville  and  the  letter  of 
Governor  Vaudreuil  addressed  to  M.  de  Paulney,  Minister  of 
Marine,  on  the  same  subject.  But  it  should  be  mentioned  that 
their  accounts  are  far  from  agreeing  with  the  statements  of 
English  officers  and  writers  respecting  the  number  of  those 
who  fell  victims  to  the  ferocity  of  Montcalm’s  Indians. 

Such,  in  substance,  was  the  victory  of  the  F rench  at  Fort 
William  Henry,  and  such  were  the  leading  particulars  of 
“  the  Massacre  of  Fort  George ,”  which  has  been  justly  re¬ 
garded  as  one  of  the  most  deplorable  incidents  recorded  in 
the  annals  of  American  warfare* 

refused  to  ratify  the  terms  of  the  capitulation  entered  into  between  Colonel 
Monro  and  General  Montcalm. 

*  In  some  of  the  narratives  of  the  “  Fort  George  Massacre”  by  English 
writers,  the  conduct  of  Montcalm  and  his  officers  is  severely  criticised. 
Officers  who  witnessed  the  proceedings  stated  that  the  protection  afforded 
was  merely  nominal,  and  that  the  savages  with  impunity  killed  the  English 
in  the  very  tents  of  the  French.  One  writer  of  the  name  of  Carver,  who 
himself  escaped  with  difficulty,  says  that  the  French  officers  neglected 
taking  the  precautions  stipulated  for  in  favour  of  the  lives  of  the  prisoners, 
of  whom,  out  of  upwards  of  two  thousand,  not  more  than  five  hundred 
are  stated  to  have  been  saved  from  being  massacred  or  carried  off  by  the 
savages.  Some  of  the  French  officers  ascribed  the  results  to  the  charge  of 
Vaudreuil,  for  not  having  insisted  upon  better  discipline  amongst  the  auxi¬ 
liaries.  Montcalm’s  force  was  strong  enough  to  have  enforced  upon  the 
savages  the  observance  of  the  articles  of  capitulation  The  expression 
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251.  After  his  victory  on  Lake  George,  Montcalm  was 
unable  to  prosecute  his  march  upon  Fort  Edward.  His 
army  was  almost  worn  out  by  fatigue  and  the  use  of  infe¬ 
rior  provisions  ;  he  had  no  oxen  or  horses  to  transport  the 
cannon;  and  the  food,  bad  as  it  was  in  quality,  had  become 
scarce ;  moreover,  in  view  of  the  scarcity  then  prevailing 
in  Canada,  he  was  under  the  necessity  of  sending  away  the 
militia  to  attend  to  the  harvest. 

Under  these  circumstances  he  contented  himself  with 
destroying  the  fort  and  intrenchments  recently  occupied  by 
the  English.  His  troops  were  then  distributed  amongst 
the  gari'isons  at  Carillon,  Crown  Point,  and  the  military 
posts  along  the  Richelieu,  between  which  the  work  of  com¬ 
pleting  roads  was  carried  on  during  the  remainder  of  the 
season. 

252.  In  the  meantime,  the  troops  of  Lord  Loudon  re¬ 
turned  from  Halifax.  But  no  further  military  operations 
of  a  regular  kind  were  prosecuted  in  1757  on  either  side. 

253.  Before  winter  set  in,  the  case  of  Canada,  owing  to 
various  causes  already  mentioned,  became  truly  deplorable. 
The  harvest  proved  very  deficient  both  in  quantity  and 
quality.  By  February  1758  the  scarcity  which  had  pre¬ 
vailed  was  converted  into  a  famine.  We  learn  from  the 
reports  of  French  officers,  addressed  to  the  Ministers  at 
Paris,  that  “  the  people  are  perishing  of  want.  The  Aca¬ 
dian  refugees,  during  the  last  four  months,  have  had  no 
other  food  than  horse-flesh  and  dried  fish,  instead  of  bread. 
More  than  three  hundred  of  them  have  perished  by  starva¬ 
tion.  Ihe  Canadians  have  only  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of 
bread  per  day.  Horse-flesh  is  six  sous  a  pound.  A  soldier 

Massacre  of  Fort  William  Henry  ”  would  be  more  correct,  as  Fort  George 
did  not  exist  until  two  years  after,  when  General  Amherst  caused  the  latter 
to  be  constructed  on  a  site  near  to  that  of  Fort  William  Henry. 
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receives  half  a  pound  of  bread  a  day,  and  his  weekly  allow¬ 
ance  of  other  food  is  reduced  to  three  pounds  of  beef,  three 
pounds  of  horse-flesh,  two  pounds  of  peas,  and  two  pounds 
of  dried  fish.”  By  the  month  of  April  the  famine  became 
very  severe,  and  the  daily  allowance  of  bread  to  the  people 
was  reduced  to  two  ounces.  “  Everywhere  a  horrible  dearth 
existed.  In  the  month  of  May  there  remained  scarcely 
any  meat  or  bread.  Beef  and  flour  could  not  be  bought 
for  twenty-five  sous  per  pound  each,  and  gunpowder  (needec 
for  the  chase)  was  at  the  rate  of  four  francs. 

To  add  to  the  general  horror  with  which  such  a  state  of 
affairs  must  have  inspired  the  mind  of  every  thoughtful 
person  in  the  colony,  the  conduct  and  modes  of  living  prac¬ 
tised  in  some  circles  were  in  strange  contrast  with  the  pre¬ 
vailing  symptoms  of  distress.  Reckless  extravagance, 
whose  only  visible  means  of  support  consisted  in  a  heart¬ 
less  system  of  robbery  and  misappropriation  of  the  puulic 
resources,  reigned  in  the  private  habitations  of  Bigot  and 
his  coadjutors*  Gambling  and  immorality  infected  the 
atmosphere  in  which  these  people  breathed,  with  little  or 
no  attempt  at  disguise.  The  officers  of  the  army  and 
marine  service  were  drawn  into  the  vortex.  As  has  been 
remarked  to  have  frequently  occurred  in  the  world’s  history, 
in  other  communities,  on  a  greater  or  less  scale  of  magni¬ 
tude,  when  a  ruinous  crisis  was  at  hand,  everything  seemed 
to  foreshadow  the  early  fall  of  the  colony. 

An  official  of  the  time  wrote— “  At  Bigot’s  residence  the 
play  was  such  as  to  frighten  the  most  determined  gamblers. 
Bigot  himself  would  join  in  games  at  hazard  with  ten,  fifteen, 

*  Cadet  and  Pean,  as  well  as  Bigot,  lived  in  great  style  and  luxury,  sup¬ 
porting  many  lackeys,  chambermaids,  &c.  According  to  a.rangements 
made  by  Gov  ernor  Yaudreuil,  large  numbers  of  savages  were  provisioned 
at  Montreal,  Three  Rivers,  and  Quebec.  At  the  last-named  city,  the  cost 
of  food  for  the  savages  exceeded  that  of  maintaining  the  citizens. 
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thirty,  and  even  forty  persons,  losing  perhaps  two  hundred 
thousand  francs.  While  play  was  going  on  at  Quebec  in 
Bigot’s  house,  they  gambled  likewise  at  M.  de  Vaudreuil’s 
in  Montreal.  The  King  had  forbidden  games  of  hazard, 
but  his  orders  were  openly  disobeyed.  Montcalm  was 
indignant  at  these  scandalous  proceedings,  and  made  repre¬ 
sentations  on  the  subject.  He  feared  to  see  all  the  resources 
of  his  officers  swallowed  up  by  these  games  of  hazard  carried 
to  excess.” 

In  the  course  of  the  spring  of  1758,  the  severity  of  the 
famine  was  mitigated  through  the  arrival  of  ships  from 
France  laden  with  flour  and  provisions.  These  vessels  had 
narrowly  escaped  capture  by  the  numerous  English  cruisers, 
which  rendered  the  communications  between  the  colony 
and  Europe  extremely  difficult.  At  the  same  time,  the 
preparations  for  another  campaign,  destined  to  be  more  des¬ 
perately  contested  than  any  preceding  one,  put  an  end  to 
some  of  the  social  evils  of  which  mention  has  been  made 
in  this  chapter. 


CHAPTER  XXVI. 

CAMPAIGN  OF  1758. 

254.  The  bad  success  of  the  British  arms  in  America 
during  the  season  of  1757  having  occasioned  great  dissa¬ 
tisfaction  in  England,  the  Ministry,  at  the  head  of  which 
was  William  Pitt,  recalled  Lord  Loudon,  and  appointed  a 
number  of  excellent  officers  to  commands.  Amongst  these 
were  General  Amherst,  commander-in-chief,  Brigadier- 
General  James  Wolfe,  and  Lord  Howe. 

It  was  enjoined  upon  the  colonial  Governments  to  raise 
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as  many  troops  as  possible  for  service  in  the  campaign  of 
1758,  and  the  call  was  responded  to  at  once  by  otters  from 
Massachusetts,  Connecticut,  and  New  Hampshire  to  furnish, 
at  least,  fifteen  thousand  men.  In  course  of  the  winter, 
preparations  were  made  for  resuming  operations  in  the 
same  directions  as  before — Louisbourg  in  ape  re  °n> 
Carillon  and  Crown  Point  on  Lake  Champlain  and  Du- 
quesne  on  the  Ohio.  But  now  the  views  of  the  British 
were  no  longer  limited  to  considerations  about  colonial 
frontiers.  Having  the  command  of  the  ocean,  and  the 
ability  to  place  far  superior  forces  in  the  field  the  Govern¬ 
ment,  with  Pitt  at  its  head,  contemplated  nothing  short  of 
the  extinction  of  French  power  in  America.  It  is  pro¬ 
bable,  in  fact,  that  at  this  time  the  better  informed  ant 
more  sagacious  among  the  authorities  m  Canada,  learning 
the  intentions  of  the  English  to  direct  against  them  opera¬ 
tions  on  a  greater  scale  of  magnitude  than  had  ever  been 
witnessed  before,  began  to  perceive  that  the  struggle  would 
now  be  for  the  maintenance  of  a  mere  footing  on  their  own 
soil.  It  is  certain,  from  the  desponding  tone  of  the  letters 
of  Montcalm  and  others,  addressed  to  the  French  Ministry 
at  this  period,  that  the  dreams  of  generations  of  French¬ 
men  about  establishing  the  transatlantic  Empire  of  Nero 
France  ”  were  passing  away  for  ever. 

255.  Louisbourg  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  English  after 
siege  and  a  spirited  resistance,  which  lasted  from  ^  ^ 
the  7th  to  the  26th  of  June  1758.  General  Wolfe, 
on  the  side  of  the  assailants,  and  M.  deDrucor  the  comman¬ 
dant  of  the  place,  distinguished  themselves.  The  latter,  how¬ 
ever,  was  compelled  to  surrender  at  discretion  after  having 
endeavoured  in  vain  to  obtain  terms  of  capitulation  This 
was  the  most  important  success  yet  obtained  since  the  wai 
began,  for  it  deprived  the  French  of  their  only  stronghold  on 
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the  coast  of  North  America.  The  fall  of  Louisbourg  placed 
in  the  hands  of  the  victors  prisoners  to  the  number  of  five 
thousand  five  hundred,  eleven  ships  of  war,  eleven  military- 
standards,  together  with  large  quantities  of  arms,  military 
stores  and  provisions.  In  consequence  of  their  victory,  the 
English  became  undisputed  masters  of  Cape  Breton  and 
Isle  Boyale  (Prince  Edward’s  Island).* 

256.  In  the  south,  General  Forbes ,  at  the  head  of  fifteen 
hundred  regular  troops,  and  about  five  thousand  militia, 
marched  from  Philadelphia  in  the  beginning  of  July.  The 
expedition  was  intended  to  operate  against  the  French  in 
the  valley  of  the  Ohio.  Nearly  four  months  were  spent  in 
surmounting  the  difficulties  of  the  route  across  the  Alleg- 
hanies,  as  far  as  the  banks  of  the  Monongahela ;  but  a 
somewhat  different  route  was  followed  from  that  which 

*  The  siege  and  capture  of  Louisbourg  added  greatly  to  the  reputation 
of  the  British  forces.  The  principal  officers  employed,  Boscawen  and 
Amherst,  received  the  thanks  of  Parliament. 

Wolfe,  being  then  in  a  subordinate  position,  was  not  so  honoured,  but, 
as  he  had  given  ample  proofs  of  the  highest  military  genius  and  heroism, 
was  soon  after  promoted  to  the  rank  of  major-general. 

Wolfe  had  previously  made  himself  known  by  his  services  in  Germany 
and  Scotland.  At  Louisbourg  he  completely  gained  the  hearts  of  all  by 
the  promptitude,  daring,  and  energy  with  which  he  executed  the  boldest 
plans  of  Amherst,  and  the  admiral.  “  Chosen  by  Amherst  to  head  the 
troops  at  Fresh  Water  Cove,  he  was  the  first  to  leap  ashore  and  scale  the 
cliffs,  exposed  to  the  fire  of  masked  batteries  and  crowds  of  musketeers. 
He  then  led  a  detachment  through  the  woods,  amidst  ambuscades  of 
lurking  savages,  a  distance  of  six  miles,  to  a  point  where  he  erected  a 
battery  commanding  an  important  outpost  of  the  French.  Next,  after 
tracing  out  lines  for  batteries  near  the  sea-shore,  he  repulsed  a  sortie  at  the 
head  of  the  Highlanders  and  Light  Infantry,  and  then  seized  another  im¬ 
portant  outpost.  In  short,  whenever  there  were  hard  blows,  difficulty, 
and  dangers,  Wolfe  was  always  in  the  foremost  rank — all  being  ready  to 
follow  and  serve  one  who  had  gained  the  affection  of  the  whole  army,  from 
the  general  down  to  the  rudest  soldier.”  Such  was  the  young  general 
who,  a  year  later,  was  destined  to  lose  his  life  in  the  execution  of  an  exploit 
still  more  decisive  than  the  taking  of  Louisbourg. 
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passed  directly  through  the  scene  of  the  reverses  formerly 
suffered  by  the  British  forces  under  Washington*  and 
General  Braddock.  The  commander-in-chief  was  in  bad 
health,  and  required  to  he  borne  on  a  litter.  In  order  to 
accelerate  operations,  he  detached  Colonel  Bouquet  with 
two  thousand  men,  who,  in  his  turn,  sent  forward  an  officer 
named  Grant  to  reconnoitre.  Grant,  intrusted  with  eight 
hundred  Highlanders,  and  a  body  of  Virginian  militia, 
advanced  with  the  careless  confidence  so  frequently  dis¬ 
played  in  those  days  by  officers  in  command  of  regular 
troops.  M.  de  Ligney  was  then  commandant  at  Duquesne. 
With  an  inferior  force  he  suddenly  attacked  Grant’s 
detachment,  and  repulsed  it  with  the  loss  of  upwards  of 
two  hundred  men.  This  affair  occurred  on  the  23d  of 
October. 

General  Forbes,  however,  on  receiving  intelligence  of  the 
disaster  which  had  befallen  his  advanced  guard,  hastened 
forward  with  the  main  body  as  fast  as  the  nature  of  the 
country  would  permit.  The  customary  tactics  of  the 
French,  who  endeavoured  to  arrest  his  progress,  by  em¬ 
ploying  small  parties  of  Canadian  militia  and  savages  to 
assail  his  flanks  and  rear  from  secure  positions  in  the 
forests  and  defiles,  failed  this  time  to  prevent  the  English 
marching  upon  Fort  Duquesne.  De  Ligney,  judging 
that  further  resistance  would  be  hopelessly  ineffectual 
against  numbers  so  superior  to  his  own,  decided  upon 
abandoning  the  fort  to  the  enemy.  Having  sent  away  his 
artillery  and  ammunition  down  the  Ohio,  with  a  portion  of 
his  people,  he  burnt  and  destroyed  the  works  as  far  as 
possible,  and  then  evacuated  his  position  on  the  23d  of 
November,  retiring  with  the  remainder  of  his  garrison 

*  Washington  again  served  in  this  campaign  under  Forbes,  and  in  the 
same  capacity  as  he  had  formerly  under  General  Braddock. 
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northward  to  Fort  Machault.  The  English  took  posses¬ 
sion  of  the  deserted  post,  the  name  of  which  was  changed 
to  Pittsburg ,  in  honour  of  the  British  Minister. 

This  operation  closed  the  contest  between  the  people  of 
the  two  nations  for  supremacy  in  the  valley  of  the  Ohio. 

257.  In  the  meantime,  several  months  before  the  close 
of  the  campaign  at  Fort  Duquesne,  very  important  events 
had  transpired  near  Lake  Champlain,  and  also  at  Fron- 
tenac,  on  Lake  Ontario.  Deferring  for  the  present  the 
narrative  of  a  desperate  encounter  which  had  taken  place 
on  the  8th  of  July  at  Carillon,  between  the  forces  under 
Montcalm  and  General  Abercrombie,  we  shall  briefly  record 
the  operations  conducted  by  Colonel  Bradstreet,  which 
ended  in  the  capture  of  Fort  Frontenac. 

Bradstreet,  as  already  stated,  had  formerly,  in  1756,  ren¬ 
dered  good  service  in  conducting  reinforcements  to  Oswego, 
and  had  signally  distinguished  himself  on  his  retreat  from 
that  post  to  Albany.  In  July,  or  early  in  August,  he  was 
intrusted  with  three  thousand  colonial  troops,  whom  he  led 
through  the  Iroquois  territory  towards  Lake  Ontario.  A 
few  of  the  Onondagas  and  Mohawks  accompanied  the  British 
force  across  the  lake  to  the  north  shore,  on  which  they 
landed  on  the  25th  of  August. 

The  fort,  so  celebrated  in  the  past  history  of  the  French 
colony,  was  almost  denuded  of  defenders,  owing  to  the 
alleged  neglect  of  Governor  Vaudreuil,  and  the  absence  of 
the  French  troojas  at  Lake  Champlain. 

There  were  plenty  of  guns  and  mortars,  but  the  insigni¬ 
ficant  garrison  of  one  hundred  and  twenty  soldiers  and 
forty  savages  could  not  furnish  people  to  man  them. 
Within  two  days  of  his  arrival,  Colonel  Bradstreet  had 
planted  his  batteries  in  readiness  for  commencing  the 
attack,  when  the  commandant,  M.  de  Noyau,  surrendered. 
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Thus  this  post,  the  marine  arsenal  of  the  French,  by 
means  of  which  they  had  secured  the  control  of  Lake 
Ontario  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  British,  without  the  loss 
of  a  single  life  to  the  victors  *  The  captors  found  provi¬ 
sions  and  munitions  of  war,  as  well  as  a  large  quantity  of 
furs  in  the  fort,  and  stored  up  in  the  vessels  then  employed 
to  navigate  the  lake.  The  whole,  excepting  the  furs,  were 
destroyed,  conformably  to  orders  which  had  been  issued  by 
General  Abercrombie,  and  the  walls  of  the  fort  were  razed. 

After  accomplishing  this  important  service,  Colonel  Brad- 
street  reconducted  his  force  across  the  lake,  and  retired  to 

the  English  station  at  Fort  Bull. 

258.  The  expedition  against  the  French  at  Lake  Cham¬ 
plain  proved  disastrous. 

As  soon  as  the  arrival  of  necessary  supplies  from  France 
in  the  spring  of  1758  would  permit,  General  Montcalm 
concentrated  at  Lake  Champlain  all  his  best  troops.  He 
had  concerted  with  Governor  Vaudreuil  his  plan  of  opera¬ 
tions  for  opposing  Abercrombie’s  advance  northward, 
which  was  understood  to  be  directed  upon  Montreal,  m 
case  the  positions  at  Carillon  and  Crown  Point  should  be 
carried  early  enough  in  the  season.  Arriving  at  Carillon 
on  the  last  day  of  June,  lie  found  that  the  troops  there 
assembled,  together  with  a  corps  on  its  way,  under  He 
Levis,  to  join  them,  would  constitute  a  total  of  between 
three  thousand  five  hundred  and  four  thousand  men. 

The  British  had  already  reached  Lake  George.  They 
numbered  more  than  sixteen  thousand,  including  nine 
thousand  colonial  troops,  with  five  hundred  Iroquois,  under 


*  Governor  Vaudreuil  is  severely  censured  for  having  neglected  to  sus¬ 
tain  this  important  position.  He  was  even  accused  of  having  sent  an  order 
for  its  evacuation,  while  he  endeavoured  to  throw  the  responsrhrh  y  of  its 
surrender  upon  the  commandant,  De  Noyau  After  he  English  had 
retired,  Vaudreuil  ordered  the  fortifications  to  he  restored. 
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Sir  William  Johnson,  and  upwards  of  seven  thousand 
regulars.  More  than  one  thousand  boats  and  barges  had 
been  prepared  near  the  site  of  Fort  George.  In  these  they 
embarked  and  crossed  to  the  foot  of  Lake  George.  On 
landing  they  were  reconnoitred  by  the  French  scouts,  who 
informed  Montcalm  that  Abercrombie,  with  twenty  thou¬ 
sand  men,  was  moving  rapidly  towards  Champlain.  It  had 
been  determined  in  council  at  Montreal,  that  whatever 
the  odds  against  them  might  be,  the  passage  of  the  enemy 
by  Carillon  and  Crown  Point  should  be  vigorously  disputed. 
On  July  5  a  skirmish  occurred,  in  which  Lord  Howe  was 
killed.  Late  on  the  7th  the  main  body  of  Abercrombie’s 
army  arrived  near  the  French  intrenched  position  at 
Carillon,  and  established  itself  on  ground  in  the  vicinity 
chosen  by  Colonel  Bradstreet,  who  had  led  the  van¬ 
guard. 

According  to  Montcalm’s  orders,  the  position  at  Carillon 
had  been  rendered  as  difficult  of  access  as  possible.  By 
means  of  felled  trees,  a  formidable  abatis  or  breastwork 
had  been  thrown  up,  behind  which  he  marshalled  his  regi¬ 
ments  and  militia  in  divisions,  commanded  by  De  Levis, 
Bourlamaque,  Senezergues,  and  other  officers.  At  differ¬ 
ent  points  batteries  of  cannon  were  stationed.  On  this 
occasion  Montcalm  had  with  him  no  Indian  auxiliaries. 
As  Abercrombie’s  columns  advanced  to  the  attack,  the 
Indians  on  the  English  side  were  observed  to  stand  aloof, 
as  if  to  remain  inactive  spectators  of  the  coming  conflict ; 
but  subsequently  during  the  action  they  kept  up  a  continual 
fire  upon  the  French. 

Abercrombie  relied  upon  his  superior  numbers,  and  the 
excellent  quality  of  his  troops  to  force  the  position  at 
Carillon  icitliout  cannon.  It  was  open  to  him  by  means  of 
flank  movements  to  compel  the  French  to  retire,  or  to  wait 
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for  his  artillery.  He  dicl  neither,  choosing,  instead,  to 
precipitate  his  soldiers  in  four  strong  columns  upon  the 
protected  front  of  the  French.  The  consequence  was  that 
Montcalm  found  himself  able  to  repel  all  the  attacks  of  his 
opponent.  It  was  a  battle  in  which  superiority  in  number, 
the  utmost  valour  and  obstinacy,  and  persevering  efforts 
during  about  five  hours,  proved  unavailing  to  dislodge  a 
brave  foe,  commanded  by  resolute  and  skilful  officers.  Six 
times  the  British  columns  endeavoured  to  penetrate  through 
the  formidable  barrier  from  behind  which  the  rifles  and 
cannon  of  the  French  were  discharged  upon  them  with 
deadly  effect.  The  carnage  was  very  great  amongst  the 
assailants.  Some  of  the  attacking  corps  lost  half  their 
numbers,  and  of  the  wounded  and  slain  a  very  large  pro¬ 
portion  consisted  of  officers.  Astonished  at  the  resistance 
which  he  encountered,  where  he  had  expected  to  carry  all 
before  him  by  means  of  one  or  two  vigorous  charges,  Aber¬ 
crombie,  towards  evening,  drew  off  his  troops  awhile 
within  the  border  of  the  neighbouring  forest.  At  a  hasty 
council  of  war,  held  on  the  spot,  no  one  suggested  the 
expediency  of  attempting  to  turn  the  enemy’s  position,  or 
of  bringing  up  artillery  to  clear  the  way  in  front.  After  an 
hour’s  interval  of  rest,  the  whole  strength  of  the  army  was 
united  for  one  more  desperate  assault.  It  was  made  with 
the  same  result  as  before.  A  loss  of  nearly  two  thousand 
men  had  been  incurred.  It  seemed  useless  to  continue  the 
attack  at  such  a  frightful  expense  of  life.  The  baffled  Eng¬ 
lish  General  reluctantly  ordered  a  retreat  in  front  of  an 
enemy,  whose  number  was  still  scarcely  one-fourth  part  of 
his  own. 

The  discomfited  host  made  for  the  foot  of  Lake  George, 
where  their  boats  had  been  left  under  a  strong  guard.  On 
the  way,  until  nightfall,  they  protected  their  rear  by 
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skirmishers,  who  fired  upon  the  Canadian  marksmen  sent 
out  to  observe  their  movements.  Accoutrements,  weapons, 
baggage,  and  even  wounded  men,  were  found  next  day 
along  the  route  which  had  been  followed.  Next  morning 
General  Abercrombie  conducted  his  battalions  across  the 
lake  to  Fort  George,  within  and  around  which  the  defeated 
army  intrenched  itself. 

This  important  victory  was  gained  by  Montcalm  with 
the  sacrifice  of  less  than  five  hundred  men* 

The  French  General  and  officers  were  overjoyed 
at  the  successful  issue  of  the  conflict,  and  some  time 
elapsed  before  they  could  be  convinced  that  all  was 
over.  Montcalm  had  himself  anticipated  being  expelled 
from  his  position  by  means  of  artillery  brought  to  bear 
upon  it  in  support  of  a  flank  movement,  and  had  made 
some  dispositions  for  evacuating  it,  as  soon  as  he  should 
find  it  untenable.  On  the  day  following,  when  he  be¬ 
came  assured  that  Abercrombie  had  actually  retired,  he 
expressed  his  regret  that  he  had  not  been  provided  with  a 
couple  of  hundred  Indians  to  pursue  the  retreating  army, 
and  to  serve  as  a  vanguard  to  a  column  of  one  thousand 
chosen  troops,  whom  he  would  have  dispatched  under  M. 
de  Levis.  Remarking  upon  the  real  weakness  of  his  posi¬ 
tion,  but  which  had  escaped  the  notice  of  his  opponent,  he 
said,  “  Had  it  devolved  on  me  to  besiege  Carillon,  I  should 
have  asked  hut  for  six  mortars  and  two  pieces  of  artillery.” 

259.  A  review  of  the  two  preceding  articles  will  serve 
to  show  that  the  two  principal  events  of  the  campaign  of 

*  A  French  report  of  the  battle  of  Carillon,  quoted  by  Garneau  and 
others,  makes  Montcalm’s  loss  in  killed  and  wounded  375  men  and 
officers.  Garneau  also  says,  that  although  the  English  admitted  their  loss 
to  be  under  2000,  still  contemporary  French  accounts  made  it  amount  to 
between  4000  and  5000.  Montcalm  himself,  in  his  letter  of  12th  July 
1758,  estimated  his  own  loss  at  375,  and  that  of  the  English  at  nearly  5000. 
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1758 — the  capture  of  Louisbourg  and  the  battle  of  Carillon 
— transpired  comparatively  early  in  the  season,  leaving 
more  than  three  months  suitable  for  military  under¬ 
takings.  Colonel  Bradstreet’s  movement  upon  Frontenac 
was  ended  before  the  close  of  August.  It  may  be  asked, 
therefore,  why  so  long  a  time  was  suffered  to  pass  without  a 
renewal  of  warlike  operations  of  any  moment,  since  the  cam¬ 
paign  in  progress  under  Forbes  and  M.  de  Ligney  occupied 
only  a  small  portion  of  the  armed  force  of  either  side  ? 

The  answer  is,  it  was  now  the  policy  of  the  French  to 
act  strictly  on  the  defensive.  That  course  was  enjoined 
upon  the  authorities  of  the  colony  by  the  ruling  powers  in 
France,  while  it  was  also  necessary  on  account  of  the  com¬ 
parative  smallness  of  the  number  of  men  whom  the  colony 
could  equip  and  maintain  in  the  field.  Moreover,  the 
bloody  repulse  at  Carillon  had  paralysed  the  very  moderate 
energies  and  abilities  of  General  Abercrombie.  He  merely 
intrenched  himself  at  Fort  George,  while  at  the  various 
French  posts  the  troops  and  militia  were  holding  themselves 
ready  to  repel  attack.  Abercrombie  sent  dispatches  to  hasten 
the  arrival  of  General  Amherst  from  Louisbourg  ;  and  by  the 
time  this  officer  joined,  and  could  become  acquainted  with 
the  precise  position  of  affairs,  it  was  too  late  in  the  season 
to  resume  the  march  northward. 

The  mere  loss  of  men  in  the  recent  conflict  was  of  small 
importance,  because  the  resources  of  the  English  enabled 
them  to  repair  it  without  difficulty. 

260.  In  November  1758,  the  troops  were  withdrawn  to 
their  respective  winter  quarters.  During  the  five  following 
months  the  leaders  had  ample  leisure  to  discuss  the  details 
of  operations  proposed  for  the  next  season  s  campaign, 
which,  both  in  Canada  and  the  English  colonies,  it  was 
generally  believed  would  bring  to  an  end  the  contest  lor 
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supremacy  in  America.  On  the  French  side  disquietude 
and  anxiety  prevailed,  occasioned,  not  merely  hy  a  know¬ 
ledge  of  the  superior  numbers  and  resources  of  the  enemy, 
hut,  in  a  great  degree,  by  the  deplorable  state  of  internal 
affairs  and  official  turpitude  and  mismanagement  in  the 
colony,  of  which  mention  has  already  been  made  in  former 
pages.  This  subject,  highly  important  in  its  connection 
with  the  downfall  of  the  French  regime  in  Canada,  will  be 
more  fully  noticed  in  the  ensuing  chapter. 


CHAPTEPt  XXVII. 

STATE  AND  PROSPECTS  OF  THE  COLONY  MORE  CRITICAL  AT  THE  CLOSE 
OF  1758  THAN  EVER  BEFORE — CAUSES  ENUMERATED — VIRTUAL 
ABANDONMENT  OF  THE  COLONY  BY  THE  MOTHER  COUNTRY — ABSENCE 
OF  HARMONY  AMONG  PRINCIPAL  OFFICIALS  AND  BETWEEN  fl?HE 
DIFFERENT  BRANCHES  OF  THE  PUBLIC  SERVICE — MISMANAGEMENT 
BY  BIGOT  AND  HIS  ACCOMPLICES — BAD  HARVESTS,  EXCESSIVE  PRICES 
AND  FAMINE — SENTIMENTS  OF  MONTCALM  AND  HIS  OFFICERS  - 
CENSUS  AND  EFFECTIVE  FORCE  OF  THE  COLONY — GENERAL  PLAN 
OF  DEFENCE. 

261.  In  the  course  of  this  history  it  has  been  several  times 
recorded  that  the  colony  was  reduced  to  the  very  brink  of 
ruin.  Yet  on  each  of  those  occasions,  as  we  have  seen,  it 
was  enabled  to  survive  the  impending  crisis,  either  through 
some  unforeseen  occurrence  beyond  human  control,  or 
through  the  heroic  counsels  and  actions  of  leaders  refusing 
to  despair  of  their  cause  while  life  remained  and  a  handful 
of  resolute  men  to  maintain  a  footing  on  Cape  Diamond.* 

*  Amongst  the  occasions  referred  to  the  following  may  be  named  : — The 
threatened  extinction  of  the  colony  by  the  Iroquois  in  1660,  when  the 
heroism  of  Dollard  and  his  followers  caused  those  savages  to  abandon  their 
design,  then  on  the  eve  of  accomplishment ;  the  disastrous  position  of 
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But  since  1745,  and  especially  in  the  campaigns  of  1755 
and  subsequent  years,  the  character  of  colonial  warfare  had 
been  greatly  modified  by  the  introduction  of  considerable 
bodies  of  regular  troops.  Their  employment,  if  not  always 
successful  against  the  operations  of  the  native  militia  and 
savages,  yet  tended  to  afford  military  leaders  the  grounds 
of  judging  more  correctly  respecting  the  probable  issue  of 
enterprises  undertaken  on  either  side.  Superior  numbers 
and  resources,  together  with  the  well-known  determination 
of  the  English  Government  and  colonists  to  employ  these 
vigorously  in  securing  the  conquest  of  the  French  colony, 
made  the  case  of  Canada  now,  at  the  close  of  1758,  more 
truly  critical  than  it  had  ever  been  before.  This  was  clearly 
perceived  by  General  Montcalm  and  his  principal  officers, 
as  well  as  by  the  leading  functionaries  engaged  in  adminis¬ 
tering  the  civil  affairs  of  the  colony.  Making  every  allow¬ 
ance  for  the  effect  of  the  battle  of  Carillon,  as  proving  that 
the  gallant  French  troops  might  offer  a  protracted  resist¬ 
ance,  yet  the  substantial  results  of  the  campaign  of  1758 
were  in  favour  of  the  English.  They  had  established  their 
supremacy  in  the  valley  of  the  Ohio,  and  had  succeeded  in 
destroying  Fort  Frontenac,  in  consequence  of  which  suc- 

affairs  in  1688  and  1689,  when  the  Lachine  massacre  occurred,  and  when 
Frontenac,  succeeding  De  Denonville,  resumed  the  governorship,  and  became 
the  saviour  of  the  country;  the  formidable  attack  upon  Quebec  in  1690  by 
the  English  fleet  under  Phipps,  when  that  city  was  defended  and  the  colony 
was  saved  by  Frontenac  ;  the  naval  and  military  expeditions  against  the 
colony  in  1710  and  1711,  when,  in  the  first  instance,  an  unexpected  change 
in  the  destination  of  the  English  fleet  and  subsequently  fearful  storms  and 
shipwrecks  in  the  St  Lawrence,  as  well  as  pestilence  and  divided  counsels 
in  the  invading  armies,  saved  Canada  without  bloodshed  to  her  defenders. 
The  Treaty  of  Utrecht,  in  1713,  intervened  to  deliver  Canada  from  the 
state  of  alarm  about  her  safety  to  which  she  had  been  continually  subject, 
and  the  peace  which  followed,  and  lasted  for  a  generation  up  to  1745, 
allowed  the  colonists  the  repose  necessary  for  their  increase  in  numbers 
and  resources. 
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cesses  a  great  many  of  the  Indian  tribes  were  induced  to 
desert  the  French  cause.  Louisbourg  had  been  captured, 
and  by  means  of  the  possession  of  this  stronghold  and  that 
of  Halifax,  now  a  considerable  naval  station,  the  English 
were  able  to  turn  to  account  their  maritime  superiority  in 
such  a  way  as  to  control  the  approaches  to  the  St  Lawrence 
from  the  Atlantic,  and  to  render  communication  between 
Canada  and  France  both  difficult  and  hazardous. 

262.  In  order  to  comprehend  clearly  the  position  of 
Canada  at  this  time,  and  the  course  of  events  which  led 
soon  afterwards  to  the  overthrow  of  the  French  regime ,  it 
is  necessary  to  advert  to  other  particulars,  in  addition  to 
those  mentioned  in  the  preceding  article. 

During  the  autumn  and  winter  of  1758  the  English 
Government,  in  concert  with  the  colonial  authorities,  formed 
plans  on  a  large  scale  for  completing  the  reduction  of 
Canada.  A  strong  military  force  was  to  resume  offensive 
operations  against  the  French  positions  on  Lake  Cham¬ 
plain  and  the  River  Richelieu,  and  thence  to  march  upon 
Montreal.  At  the  same  time  a  powerful  fleet  and  army 
were  to  move  up  the  St  Lawrence  against  Quebec.  A 
third  expedition  was  to  be  directed  against  Fort  Niagara, 
with  the  view  of  destroying  the  French  power  in  the  lake 
regions,  and  of  breaking  up  the  communications  between 
these  and  the  French  headquarters  in  the  east.  Moreover, 
strong  detachments  were  to  resume  the  principal  positions 
south  of  Lake  Ontario,  and  to  capture  the  1  ine  of  military 
posts  extending  from  Lake  Erie  towards  the  Ohio. 

But  while  such  plans  were  being  matured  by  the  English, 
the  Government  of  France,  more  interested  in  the  concerns 
of  European  warfare  than  in  the  fate  of  its  American  colony, 
sent  out  from  time  to  time  the  most  discouraging  intima¬ 
tions  to  the  Governor  and  other  officials.  These  were 
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informed  that  France  had  neither  men,  money,  nor  pro¬ 
visions  to  spare  for  their  succour.  It  was  even  alleged 
that,  while  troops  and  munitions  of  war  would  incur  the 
danger  of  being  intercepted  by  the  English  on  the  passage 
from  France  to  the  St  Lawrence,  the  attempt  to  forward 
any  considerable  reinforcements  would  only  stimulate  then 
enemies  to  exert  themselves  more  strenuously  for  the  sub¬ 
jugation  of  Canada.  The  Governor  and  General  Montcalm 
were  further  instructed  to  confine  themselves  to  defensive 
measures  and  to  concentrate  their  resources  by  abandoning 
all  those  distant  military  stations  which,  as  had  been  often 
asserted  before,  weakened  the  strength  of  the  colony. 

Finally,  the  French  ministers  announced  that,  in  view 
of  the  difficulties  by  which  France  was  surrounded  in 
Europe — an  exhausted  treasury,  and  her  inability  to  sus¬ 
tain,  as  heretofore,  her  proud  position  among  the  nations 
of  the  world — her  policy  with  respect  to  New  France  must 
be  limited  to  the  preservation  of  a  mere  “  footing  on  the 
North  American  continent.”* 

*  Some  of  these  statements  relative  to  the  nature  of  the  French  dis¬ 
patches  of  this  period  may  seem  incredible,  or  at  least  exaggerated.  But 
they  all  admit  of  proof  by  reference  to  original  documents  preserved  at 
Paris  among  the  archives  of  the  departments  of  war  and  marine.  The 
government  of  Louis  XV.  had  become  very  corrupt  as  well  as  unsuccessful 
in  the  war  waged  in  Germany  and  in  the  East  and  West  Indies,  and  th» 
finances  had  fallen  into  a  state  of  complete  exhaustion.  These  circum¬ 
stances  furnish  some  clue  to  the  apparent  indifference  about  furnishing 
reinforcements  adequate  to  sustain  the  French  cause  against  the  English 

in  America.  The  then  Minister  of  War,  M.  de  Belleisle,  wrote  to  Mont¬ 
calm  as  follows,  under  date  19th  February  1759  “  Besides  increasing 

the  dearth  of  provisions,  which  you  already  experience,  it  is  to  be  feared 
that  reinforcements,  if  dispatched,  would  fall  into  the  power  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish.  The  King  is  unable  to  send  succours  proportional  to  the  forces  the 
English  can  place  in  the  field  to  oppose  you,  so  that  the  only  effect  would 
be  to  induce  the  Minister  at  London  to  exert  himself  the  more  to  maintain 
the  superiority  he  has  gained  in  that  part  of  the  continent.  .  .  .  You 
must  confine  yourself  to  the  defensive,  and  concentrate  all  your  forces 
within  as  narrow  limits  as  possible.  It  is  of  the  last  importance  to  pre- 
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Tims,  while  the  American  war  was  highly  popular  in 
England,  whose  people,  under  the  guidance  of  a  gifted 
Prime  Minister,  were  willing  to  lavish  both  men  and  money 
for  its  successful  prosecution,  France  virtually  abandoned 
her  colony,  in  behalf  of  which  so  much  blood  and  treasure 
had  been  expended,  so  many  sacrifices  and  sufferings  en¬ 
dured  by  her  exiled  emigrants,  and  so  many  hopes  and 
aspirations  respecting  a  great  transatlantic  empire  had 
been  fostered  by  her  devoted  priests  and  pious  persons  of 
both  sexes,  her  princes,  nobles,  and  ministers  of  state.  It 
is  certain  that  the  tenor  of  the  official  dispatches  from 
France  exercised  a  most  disheartening  effect  upon  the 
minds  of  the  defenders  of  the  colony,*  showing  that  the 
home  Government  had  ceased  to  hope  or  care  for  its  pre¬ 
servation,  and  that  they  were  expected  to  prolong  a  hopeless 
contest  with  the  bare  expectation  of  retaining  for  their 
country  some  “  footing  on  the  continent.” 

263.  Another  grievous  disadvantage,  affecting  the  prospect 
of  sustaining  a  successful  resistance,  arose  from  internal  dis¬ 
cord.  There  was  an  absence  of  harmony  between  the  chief 
functionaries,  as  likewise  between  the  officers  and  men  be- 


serve  some  footing  in  Canada.  However  small  the  territory  preserved  may 
be,  it  is  indispensable  that  un  pied  should  be  retained  in  North  America, 
for  if  all  be  once  lost  it  would  become  impossible  to  recover  it.”  The 
Minister  of  Marine,  M.  de  Berryer,  wrote  in  the  same  strain  to  Governor 
Vaudreuil. 

*  Montcalm  and  his  principal  officers,  while  deploring  the  prospect  before 
them,  nevertheless  replied  in  terms  expressive  of  unlimited  loyalty  and 
devotion.  Montcalm  wrote — “  For  my  part,  and  that  of  the  troops 
under  me,  we  are  ready  to  fall  with  the  colony,  and  to  be  buried  in  its 
ruins.”  Also — “  I  dare  to  repeat  my  entire  devotion  to  the  salvation 
of  this  unfortunate  colony,  or  to  perish.”  M.  de  Levis  said — I  see 
that  it  is  necessary  to  defend  ourselves  foot  to  foot,  fighting  to  the  death  ; 
for  it  will  be  better  for  the  King’s  service  that  we  should  die  with  arms  in 
our  hands  than  for  us  to  accept  disgraceful  terms  of  surrender  like  those 
permitted  at  the  capitulation  of  Cape  Breton.”  Bougainville  and  others 
expressed  similar  sentim 
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longing  to  the  several  branches  of  the  public  service,  both 
civil  and  military.  No  cordial  feeling  or  mutual  confidence 
subsisted  between  Governor  Vaudreuil  and  General  Mont¬ 
calm.  The  former  considered  the  commander  of  the  forces 
overrated  as  a  general,  too  exacting,  and  unjust  towards  the 
Canadian  militia  and  Indians.  Montcalm,  on  the  other 
hand,  esteemed  the  Governor  weak-minded,  incapable,  and 
blindly  disposed  to  listen  to  the  counsels  of  the  Intendant 
Bigot,  and  of  his  brother  and  others,  forming  what  was 
styled  the  Canadian  party.  A  project  was  even  proposed 
at  one  time  by  the  General’s  friends,  having  for  its  object 
the  substitution  of  Montcalm  as  Governor  in  place  of  Vau¬ 
dreuil.  The  want  of  accord  between  these  head  function¬ 
aries  began  soon  after  Montcalm  s  arrival  in  Canada,  and 
continued,  notwithstanding  an  outward  semblance  of  cour¬ 
tesy,  up  to  the  time  of  the  General’s  death  on  the  field  of 
battle.  Bigot,  and  his  principal  accomplices  in  the  mis¬ 
management  of  the  affairs  intrusted  to  then  caie,  sided 
with  the  Governor,  who  protected  them,  and  commended 
their  discharge  of  duty  in  his  dispatches  to  the  home 
Government.  But  the  military  officers,  both  of  the  regular- 
army  and  of  the  colony  troops,  marine  and  militia,  re¬ 
garded  Bigot  and  his  coadjutors  with  much  disfavour.  As 
for  the  people,  the  inhabitants,  although  subjected  to 
many  inconveniences  and  privations  on  account  of  the  mili¬ 
tary,  were  almost  unanimous  in  their  dislike  and  condem¬ 
nation  of  the  Intendant.  Again,  the  officers  and  men  of 
the  regular  army  had  but  little  sympathy  in  common  with 
those  constituting  the  colony  troops,  while  the  members 
of  both  branches  of  the  service  heartily  concurred  in  affect¬ 
ing  to  look  down  upon  the  Canadian  militia. 

*  Dussieux  relates  that  the  mutual  jealousies  of  the  colony  troops  and 
those  of  the  regular  army  gave  rise  to  constant  and  very  serious  discussions 
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2G4.  We  have  nest  to  refer  to  one  of  the  most  influential 
of  all  the  proximate  causes  of  ruin — one  which  has  been 
already  several  times  alluded  to.  This  was  the  mal-adminis- 
1  ration  of  those  departments  of  the  public  service  confided 
to  the  Royal  Intendant,  or  conducted  under  his  auspices. 

In  the  first  place,  and  in  connection  with  the  war  waged 
between  the  two  mother  countries  on  the  soil  of  their 
lespective  colonies,  the  Intendant  and  his  subordinate 
coadjutors  were  charged  with  the  management  of  the 
material  resources  of  Canada.  He  had  the  general 
control  of  the  finances,  the  provisioning  of  the  troops  and 
military  posts,  the  supply  of  the  various  articles  of  equip¬ 
ment  for  the  soldiers,  militia,  and  Indian  auxiliaries,  and 
the  importation  from  France  of  all  the  various  commodities 
required  in  the  public  magazines — flour,  liquors,  clothing, 
&c. — within  the  colony.  He  was  empowered  to  fix,  from 
time  to  time,,  the  market  prices  of  grain  and  fodder,  and  of 
the  necessaries  of  life,  as  well  those  at  which  articles  were 
to  be  bought  for  the  Kings  service  as  those  at  which  they 
should  be  sold  to  individuals.  It  should  also  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  Intendant,  as  regards  colonial  rank,  stood 
next  to  the  Governor,  and  that  he  exercised  a  voice  as  a 
member  of  the  Supreme  Council  in  all  matters  affecting 
the  interests  of  the  colony. 

But  M.  Bigot,  the  last  of  the  Royal  Intendants  of  Canada,* 

between  M.  de  Vaudreuil  and  Montcalm.  “  The  incapable  and  trifling 
3  audreuil,  counselled  and  iucited  by  Bigot,  converted  into  matters  of 
serious  complaint  all  the  insignificant  differences  which  continually  sprung 
up  amongst  the  soldiers,  the  militia,  the  savages,  and  the  colonists.  He 
complained  bitterly  of  Montcalm,  because  it  was  difficult  for  a  good  under¬ 
standing  to  subsist  between  his  soldiers  and  the  Canadians,  and  because  of 
the  haughty  fashion  in  which  the  latter  were  treated  by  his  officers.” 

*  M.  Bigot  succeeded  to  the  intendancy  in  1748,  on  the  retirement  of 
M.  Hocquart,  during  the  interval  when  M.  de  la  Galissoniere  acted  as 
Governor,  in  place  of  La  Jonquiere.  He  had  previously  served  as  com- 
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was  altogether  unfaithful.  While  he  enriched  himself  at  the 
expense  of  the  King  and  of  the  public  service,  he  con¬ 
nived  at  the  most  extensive  frauds  and  peculations  perpe¬ 
trated  by  others  under  his  auspices.  In  consequence, 
during  his  intendancy,  the  public  expenses  of  the  colony  in¬ 
creased  from  year  to  year,  until  they  attained  to  an  enormous 
amount,  far  beyond  the  ability  of  the  mother  country  to 
bear.  At  the  same  time  the  troops  were  insufficiently  pro¬ 
vided  with  necessaries,  and  the  inhabitants  generally  reduced 
to  a  state  of  extreme  suffering,  owing  to  the  unfaithfulness 
and  exactions  of  Bigot  and  his  accomplices. 

Montcalm  and  other  officers  of  the  King  had  not  failed 
to  send  to  France  intimations  relative  to  the  mismanage¬ 
ment  of  Bigot,  yet  the  latter  usually  contrived  to  escape 
censure  by  means  of  favourable  reports  of  the  Governor, 
who  did  not  perceive  or  realise  the  true  nature  of  the  In- 
tendant’s  proceedings.*  In  order  to  explain  what  these 

missary  at  Louisbourg  in  1744  and  1745,  in  which  latter  year  that  strong¬ 
hold  was  captured  by  the  English.  Bigot  was  regarded  as  having  been 
instrumental  in  bringing  about  the  disaster  through  his  corrupt  pro¬ 
ceedings. 

*  Towards  the  close  of  1758,  however,  the  accusations  against  Bigot  be¬ 
gan  to  have  some  weight  with  the  then  Minister  of  Marine  at  the  court  of 
France.  This  functionary,  accordingly,  wrote  a  somewhat  severe  despatch 
to  Bigot,  dated  January  19,  1759,  in  course  of  which  he  said  to  him— 
“  Even  you  yourself  have  caused  purchases,  on  the  King’s  account,  to  be 
made  at  double  the  price  for  which  you  could  have  procured  the  articles 
bought,  effecting  this  through  third  parties,  and  thus  making  the  fortunes 
of  persons  leagued  with  you  in  these  and  other  enterprises.  You  are  also 
alleged  to  be  living  in  the  most  splendid  style  in  the  midst  of  a  general 
state  of  misery  endured  by  the  public.  I  beg  you  to  reflect  seriously  upon 
the  tendency  of  this  fashion  of  conducting  the  affairs  intrusted  to  you. 

General  Montcalm  said,  in  a  despatch  written  by  him  in  April  1759,  that 
he  had  no  confidence  either  in  M.  Yaudreuil  or  in  Bigot.  He  suggested 
that  some  even  wished  for  the  ruin  of  the  colony,  so  that  their  misdeeds 
might  be  hidden.  “  It  would  seem,”  he  said,  “that  all  are  in  haste  to  en¬ 
rich  themselves  before  the  country  is  quite  lost  to  France  ;  .  .  .  greediness 
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really  were,  we  shall  here  advert  to  the  charges  brought 
against  Bigot  and  upwards  of  fifty  others,  several  years 
later,  in  a  court  of  justice  at  Paris. 

The  accusations,  which  were  more  or  less  completely 
proved,  were  substantially  as  follows  : — That  illegal  com¬ 
pacts  existed  between  Bigot  and  four  other  officials,  for  the 
purpose  of  monopolising  to  themselves  the  commerce  of 
the  colony,  and  which  resulted  in  the  commission  of  in¬ 
numerable  frauds  ,  that  false  entries  were  made  relative  to 
commodities  and  necessaries  purchased  for  the  King’s 
service,  in  which  the  quantities  and  prices  were  over¬ 
stated,  so  as  to  produce  enormous  gains  to  those  concerned 
in  the  transactions ;  that  on  one  occasion  the  cargo  of 
a  captured  English  merchant  vessel  had  been  purchased 
on  the  King’s  account  for  eight  hundred  thousand  francs, 
and  then  charged  nearly  two  millions;  that  in  course 
of  1757  and  1758,  the  confederates  had  realised  profits 
amounting  to  twenty-four  million  francs  on  two  single 
transactions  concerning  the  purchase  of  provisions  and 
equipments ;  that  Bigot  and  his  accomplices,  for  the 
purpose  of  effecting  these  gigantic  frauds,  bribed  the 
commandants,  commissaries,  and  guardians  of  stores  at 
the  different  forts  ;  that,  under  the  pretext  of  provision¬ 
ing  the  different  fortified  stations  of  the  colony,  charges 
were  made  for  the  transport  of  supplies  which  were 
fictitious,  existing  only  on  paper ;  that  at  the  very  time 
when  the  soldiers  were  without  necessaries,  the  King  was 
charged  for  rations  and  complete  sets  of  equipments  never 
furnished  to  the  troops ;  that  cargoes  of  merchandise,  im- 

lias  infected  every  one— officers,  storekeepers,  clerks,  &c.”  Before  this  des¬ 
patch  reached  France  the  English  fleet  and  army  hadappeared  before  Quebec, 
and  put  an  end  to  the  ability  of  the  mother  country  either  to  punish  or 
reward  her  officials  in  Canada  in  a  way  to  he  of  any  service  to  the  colony. 
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ported  at  the  expense  of  the  King,  were  sold  to  contractors, 
and  then  resold  to  the  King  at  a  fourfold  price  ;  that  while 
the  King  was  made  liable,  by  means  of  false  entries,  for  the 
payment  of  supplies  two  or  three  times  over,  the  soldiers 
and  militia  were  suffering  from  want,  and  obliged  to  buy, 
at  their  own  cost,  those  necessaries  which  had  been  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  King  for  their  usej  that  the  Intendant  and 
his  subordinates,  as  well  as  several  officers,  being  in  league 
to  defraud  the  King,  those  who  were  injured  could  not 
obtain  justice,  or  even  raise  their  voices  against  the  adminis¬ 
tration,  and  that  no  honest  merchants  were  permitted  to 
have  any  share  in  the  contracts  for  supplies ;  that  Bigot 
caused  the  sale  of  peltry,  on  the  King’s  account,  to  be  made 
at  very  low  prices  to  his  agents,  in  order  to  profit  by  the 
subsequent  disposal  of  it  in  the  ordinary  way  of  business  ; 
and,  finally,  that  Bigot  and  his  subordinates  were  guilty  of 
constantly  making  untrue  declarations  and  entries  to  conceal 
their  fraudulent  practices,  falsifying  everything  relating  to 
the  actual  expenses,  by  changing  their  title,  nature,  object, 
and  amount* 

Governor  Yaudreuil  himself  was  believed  by  some  to  be 
implicated  in  the  charges  against  the  Intendant. f  Others, 
more  correctly,  imputed  to  him  a  culpable  partiality,  and 
blindness  to  the  disastrous  tendency  of  Bigot’s  administration. 

265.  Apart  from  the  several  causes  already  stated,  each 
one  of  itself  foreboding  the  early  downfall  of  the  colony,  a 
succession  of  bad  harvests,  attended  with  a  scarcity  of  all 

*  It  will  be  seen  that  the  peculations  were  continued  up  to  the  very  end 
of  the  war  in  1760,  when  estimates  of  articles  fraudulently  authorised 
were  paid  by  the  Intendant  at  Montreal.  One  item  charged  was  three 
hundred  thousand  mocassins  for  savages,  amounting  to  thirty  thousand 
francs,  and  received  by  the  munitionaire  Cadet,  although  few  or  none  had 
been  distributed. 

+  Yaudreuil  was  subsequently  put  upon  his  trial  at  Paris,  but  acquitted. 
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the  necessaries  of  life,  afflicted  the  unfortunate  inhabitants, 
who  were  dependent  for  subsistence  upon  the  products  of 
the  soil.  As  all  the  able-bodied  males  were  employed  in 
the  war,  aged  men,  women,  and  children,  had  been  left  to 
attend,  as  they  best  could,  to  the  concerns  of  agriculture. 
Those  serving  as  militia,  although  they  received  rations, 
clothing,  and  arms,  while  on  duty,  had  no  pay.  At  the 
close  of  each  of  the  last  few  campaigns,  they  returned  to 
their  homes  without  money  wherewith  to  supplement  the 
scanty  returns  from  their  lands.  To  make  their  case  worse, 
the  Intendant’s  agents  scoured  the  settlements  in  order  to 
extort,  at  fixed  prices,  the  fodder  and  grain  required  by 
the  troops.*  Moreover,  during  the  winter  of  1758-59, 
soldiers  were  quartered  upon  the  inhabitants  at  the  rate  of 
fifteen  francs  a  month  per  man  for  partial  maintenance, 
shelter,  and  fuel. 

Considering  the  scarcity  of  money,  the  prices  at  which 
necessaries  could  be  occasionally  bought  were  excessive.f 
Before  the  summer  of  1759,  the  inhabitants,  to  save  them¬ 
selves  from  starvation,  began  to  slaughter  their  working 
cattle,  their  only  dependence  for  performing  in  future  some 
of  the  most  necessary  labours  on  their  farms. 

*  The  Intendant  fixed  the  price  of  wheat  at  twelve  francs  per  bushel. 
It  was  resold  to  individuals  at  about  forty  francs. 

+  In  former  times,  before  the  calamitous  state  of  things  brought  about 
during  the  present  and  the  preceding  war,  the  following  were  ordinary 
prices  : — wheat,  maize,  peas,  one  and  a  half  to  two  francs  ;  a  pound  of 
butter,  about  eight  sous;  a  dozen  of  eggs,  three  sous  ;  a  chicken,  ten  sous; 
a  turkey,  twenty  sous  ;  pork,  beef,  mutton,  from  one  to  two  sous  per  lb.  ; 
and  other  articles  in  proportion.  Now,  in  1758  and  1759,  wheat  was  about 
forty  francs  ;  butter  or  lard,  forty  sous  ;  meat,  from  twenty-five  to  forty 
sous.  A  single  cabbage  cost  twenty  sous ;  and  milk,  forty  sous  a  quart. 
Whereas,  formerly,  a  whole  cow  or  ox  could  be  bought  for  less  than  thirty 
francs,  and  a  horse  of  middling  qualities  for  forty,  it  was  now  necessary 
to  pay  fifteen'  or  sixteen  francs  for  leather  enough  to  make  a  single  pair 
of  shoes. 
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In  contrast  with  this  condition  of  dire  necessity  in 
Canada,  the  people  of  the  English  colonies  were  at  the  same 
time  living  in  the  enjoyment  of  abundance,  both  as  respects 
money  and  provisions.  While  the  enfeebled  state  and  dis¬ 
mal  prospects  of  the  Canadians  compelled  them  to  abandon 
all  attempts  at  harassing  their  enemies,  by  making,  as 
of  old,  spirited  incursions  into  their  territory,  the  Indian 
allies  of  both  parties  did  not  fail  to  become  cognisant  of 
their  comparative  situation  and  resources,  or  to  draw  infer¬ 
ences,  and  pursue  a  course  of  conduct,  extremely  preju¬ 
dicial  to  the  French  cause.  In  fact,  the  tribes  generally 
were  now  alienated,  excepting  those  savages  who  were  in 
immediate  contact  with  the  French  at  a  few  western  posts 
at  Niagara,  and  at  their  fortified  stations  on  the  St  Law¬ 
rence.  To  preserve  the  fidelity  of  these  it  was  necessary 
to  feed  them,  and  thus  to  curtail  sensibly  the  supplies 
available  for  the  support  of  the  troops  and  inhabitants. 
Notwithstanding  the  scarcity,  Governor  Vaudreuil  caused 
the  Indians  to  be  furnished  with  rations  daily  out  of  the 
public  stores,  for  which  he  has  been  by  some  severely 
censured. 

266.  As  the  circumstances  noticed  in  the  five  preceding 
articles  were  sufficiently  known  to,  and  appeciated  by, 
Montcalm  and  his  principal  officers,  we  need  feel  no  sur¬ 
prise  at  the  sentiments  which  they  now  expressed  respect¬ 
ing  the  results  of  the  coming  campaign  of  1759*  Even  in 
the  moment  of  victory  at  Carillon,  in  August  1758,  the 
general  was  well  aware  that  the  ultimate  issue  of  the 

*  In  his  letter  of  April  12,  1759,  addressed  to  the  Minister  of  War, 
Montcalm  wrote — “  If  we  are  left  without  a  fleet  at  Quebec,  the  enemy- 
can  come  there;  and  Quebec  taken,  the  colony  is  lost.”  Again,  in 
the  same  letter  we  find  the  words — “  If  the  war  continues,  Canada  will 
belong  to  the  English  in  course  of  this  campaign  or  the  next.  If  peace  be 
made,  the  colony  is  lost,  unless  there  be  a  total  change  in  the  management. 
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contest  must,  in  all  human  probability,  be  the  loss  of  the 
French  colony.  The  valour  of  bis  officers  and  men,  aided 
by  some  reinforcements  from  France,  might  continue  to 
baffle  the  English  and  to  protract  the  struggle  ;  but  as  to 
the  nature  of  the  final  result  he  did  not  suffer  himself 
to  be  deceived.  He  at  that  time  solicited  his  recall,  as 
his  only  recompense  for  past  services,  alleging  ill-health, 
and  the  exhaustion  of  his  private  pecuniary  resources.  He 
desired,  in  fact,  to  retire  from  the  evil  prospects  before  him 
— from  a  scene  of  turmoil,  dissension,  and  mismanagement, 
sufficient  of  themselves  to  ruin  the  cause  of  the  colony ; 
exposed  on  every  side  to  the  attacks  of  an  enemy,  resolute, 
persevering,  and  superior  in  numbers  and  resources  of  all 
kinds.  Upon  one  possible  event  alone  could  he  and  his 
officers  place  any  hopes  of  its  salvation — ihe  conclusion  of 
a  peace  between  the  contending  mother  countries.  Accord¬ 
ingly,  Montcalm  and  Levis,  as  well  as  Bougainville,  who,  a 
little  later,  was  sent  home  to  France  to  represent  person¬ 
ally  the  desperate  state  of  affairs,  urged  the  French  Ministry 
to  make  peace  at  almost  any  sacrifice,  unless  they  could 
send  out  extensive  reinforcements  of  troops,  with  provisions, 
munitions  of  war,  and  a  powerful  fleet.  Similar  sugges¬ 
tions  were  transmitted  from  Canada  by  other  officers  of  the 
King.  In  short,  all  thoughtful  persons  foresaw  that  the 
campaign  of  1759  would  probably  deliver  New  France  into 
the  hands  of  the  English.  The  nature  of  the  replies  which 
these  representations  called  forth  from  the  Government  of 
France  has  been  already  stated.  The  mother  country  had, 
in  fact,  substantially  decided  on  abandoning  her  colony  to 
its  fate.* 

*  When  Bougainville  was  engaged  in  pleading  the  cause  of  the  colony  at 
the  court  of  France,  he  met  with  very  little  encouragement.  In  his  memoir 
setting  forth  the  urgent  need  of  assistance,  he  discussed  several  plans  of 
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267.  It  remains  to  be  explained  briefly  wbat  force  Vaud- 
reuil  and  Montcalm  had  to  depend  upon  for  confronting 
their  enemies  in  the  coming  campaign  of  1759,  how  these 
were  to  he  disposed,  and  what  their  plans  of  defence  were. 

In  the  month  of  January  a  census  was  taken  of  the 
population,  which  was  found  to  amount  to  eighty-two  thou¬ 
sand  souls.  Of  able-bodied  males  between  the  ages  of 
sixteen  and  sixty,  about  fifteen  thousand  were  enrolled  as 
militia,  the  Quebec  district  counting  for  seven  thousand 
five  hundred,  Montreal  six  thousand  four  hundred,  and 
Three  Rivers  the  remainder.  It  was  impossible  to  enume¬ 
rate  the  Indians  who  could  be  counted  on  for  actual  ser¬ 
vice  in  the  three  districts  and  at  the  different  posts  above 
Montreal. 

The  number  of  savage  auxiliaries  who  subsequently  took 
part  in  the  operations  at  Quebec  seems  to  have  been 
from  one  thousand  to  twelve  hundred,  and  it  is  of  little 
consequence  here  to  inquire  how  many  still  professed 
fidelity  to  the  French  in  other  parts,  since,  as  events  proved, 
they  could  not  be  depended  upon  in  emergencies.* 


furnishing  succours,  to  which  the  French  Ministers  turned  a  deaf  ear.  As 
a  last  resource,  and  to  carry  out  their  idea  of  preserving  at  least  some  foot¬ 
ing  on  the  soil  of  North  America,  he  proposed  that  the  French  forces  in 
Canada  should  retire  into  Louisiana,  so  as  to  establish  themselves  there — 
leaving  to  the  future  the  recovery  of  their  positions  on  the  St  Lawrence, 
whether  by  treaty  or  by  force.  But  all  the  French  Ministers  seemed  to 
care  about  was,  that  resistance  should  be  as  much  protracted  as  possible. 

In  the  end  Bougainville  succeeded  in  extorting  a  small  reinforcement, 
including  about  six  hundred  troops,  with  some  provisions  and  munitions 
of  war,  which  escaped  capture  at  sea,  and  finally  arrived  at  Quebec  in  May 
1759. 

*  There  must  have  been  a  considerable  number  of  Indians  in  the  service 
of  the  French,  or  at  least  in  nominal  alliance  with  them,  at  the  western 
posts,  south  of  Lake  Erie,  Detroit,  Michilimakinac,  &c.  According  to  a  jour¬ 
nal  found  at  the  capture  of  Fort  Niagara  in  July  1759,  the  force  which  marched 
to  the  relief  of  that  place,  drawn  from  the  other  nearest  forts,  consisted 
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The  troops,  consisting  of  regulars  and  colony  soldiers,  or 
marines,  amounted  to  about  six  thousand. 

If  we  state  the  whole  disposable  force  of  the  colony,  when 
hostilities  began  in  1759,  at  twenty-two  thousand,  we  must 
include  in  this  number  a  small  reinforcement  brought  out 
from  France  by  Bougainville,  as  well  as  the  lads  under  six¬ 
teen,  and  the  aged  men  of  from  sixty  to  eighty  years,  who 
are  said  to  have  flocked  to  the  ranks  in  defence  of  their 
homes  and  altars. 

For  the  local  marine  and  transport  service,  two  frigates 
of  thirty-two  and  thirty-six  guns  respectively,  and  half  a 
dozen  smaller  vessels,  mounted  with  from  twenty  to  twenty- 
four  guns  each,  were  available  at  Quebec,  together  with  a 
sufficient  number  of  batteaux,  boats,  and  rafts.  On  Lake 
Champlain,  also,  there  were  several  armed  vessels,  and 
small  craft  required  for  the  transport  of  troops  and 
stores ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  Lakes  Ontario  and 
Erie. 

As  the  devoted  colony  was  about  to  be  assailed  at  several 
and  distant  points,  the  forces  were  distributed  or  held  in 
readiness  accordingly.  Captain  Pouchat,  with  three  com¬ 
panies  of  regulars  and  several  hundred  Canadians  and 
savages,  was  ordered  to  occupy  Niagara,  while  twelve 
hundred  men,  under  M.  de  la  Corne,  were  destined  for 
the  defence  of  Lake  Ontario.  Bourlamaque  had  upwards 
of  three  thousand  men  for  the  occupation  and  defence  of 
the  French  military  posts  on  Lake  George,  Lake  Champ¬ 
lain,  and  the  Biver  Richelieu.  Finally,  as  it  was  held  that 
the  fall  of  Quebec  would  involve  the  loss  of  the  colony,  it 
was  determined  to  station  the  main  body  there,  under 

of  two  thousand  five  hundred  men,  half  Frenchmen  and  half  savages.  But 
it  would  appear  that  when  they  were  attacked  and  defeated  by  Sir  William 
Johnson,  the  savage  auxiliaries  left  the  French  to  do  the  fighting  alone. 
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Montcalm,  Levis,  Bougainville,  and  the  Governor  in 
person. 

Offensive  operations  formed  no  part  of  their  plan,  be¬ 
cause  of  the  great  disparity  in  numbers  and  in  material 
resources.  Accordingly,  Bourlamaque  was  directed  merely 
to  make  as  good  a  show  of  resistance  as  possible  when  the 
English  forces  advanced  in  the  direction  of  Lake  Champ- 
lain,  and  to  retreat  from  post  to  post  without  engaging  m 
any  serious  conflict,  or  incurring  the  risk  of  capture.  A 
defensive  system  was  to  be  followed  at  all  points. 

Early  in  1759  the  Governor  issued  public  notices,  in 
which  he  called  upon  the  people  generally  to  defend  their 
religion,  families,  and  property  with  all  their  might.  They 
were  also  directed  to  prepare  hiding-places  in  the  forest,  in 
which  to  conceal  their  families  and  movable  effects,  as  soon 
as  the  enemy  should  approach.  All  the  country  people  in 
the  vicinity  of  Quebec  were  to  betake  themselves  for  refuge 
to  Point  Levi,  or  to  the  north  shore  of  the  St  Lawrence, 
opposite  the  Island  of  Orleans,  bringing  with  them  a 
month’s  supply  of  food.  Finally  the  Governor  intimated 
that  he  would  agree  to  no  capitulation,  alleging  that  it  was 
better  for  all  to  perish  with  the  colony  than  to  fall  into  the 
hands  of  the  English.  The  plan  of  defence  for  Quebec 
will  be  stated  more  particularly  when  we  come  to  describe 
the  military  and  naval  operations  of  the  memorable  cam¬ 
paign  of  1759,  carried  on  in  the  vicinity  of  that  city.* 

*  Vaudreuil  Fas  been  much  censured  for  neglecting  to  take  steps  for 
augmenting  the  defences  of  Quebec  until  the  near  approach  of  the 
English  forces  scarcely  allowed  the  time  and  opportunity  for  doing  so 
efficiently. 
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PLANS  OF  THE  ENGLISH  FOR  THE  CAMPAIGN  OF  1759 — OPERATIONS  OF 
GENERAL  AMHERST  ON  LAKE  CHAMPLAIN — EXPEDITION  AGAINST 
NIAGARA — ATTEMPT  TO  RELIEVE  FORT  NIAGARA — CAPTURE  OF 
NIAGARA  AND  FRENCH  FORTS  SOUTH  OF  LAKE  ERIE — FORCES  OF 
AMHERST  AND  SIR  WILLIAM  JOHNSON  UNABLE  TO  TAKE  PART  IN 
THE  OPERATIONS  AT  QUEBEC, 

268.  Conformably  to  the  general  plan  of  operations, 
which,  as  stated  in  a  preceding  article,  was  concerted  by 
the  British  and  colonial  authorities  during  the  autumn  and 
winter  of  1758,  a  new  commander-in-chief- — General  Am¬ 
herst — was  appointed,  and  all  the  other  principal  officers 
who  were  to  be  intrusted  with  the  command  of  the  several 
distinct  expeditions  against  the  French.  Amherst  in  per¬ 
son  was  to  conduct  an  army  of  about  twelve  thousand  men 
against  the  French  positions  on  Lake  Champlain,  and  thence 
to  the  valley  of  the  St  La  wrence.  The  fleet  and  land  forces 
destined  to  attack  Quebec  were  placed  under  Admiral 
Saunders  and  Major-General  James  Wolfe  respectively, 
while  the  operations  in  the  direction  of  Lake  Ontario  and 
against  Fort  Niagara  were  committed  to  the  charge  of  Gen¬ 
eral  Prideaux  and  Sir  William  Johnson*  Although  the 

*  In  couuection  with  the  three  principal  expeditions  named  in  the  text, 
another  minor  operation  was  to  be  executed  by  General  Stanwix,  having  in 
view  the  expulsion  of  the  French  from  the  liue  of  posts  established  be¬ 
tween  Fort  Duquesne  (Pittsburg)  and  Lake  Erie — as  Les  Boeufs,  Venango, 
Presque  Isle,  &c.  It  will  be  seen  that  this  subordinate  enterprise  was  ren¬ 
dered  comparatively  easy  in  consequence  of  the'withdrawal  of  most  of  the 
garrisons  from  those  stations  for  the  relief  of  Fort  Niagara. 
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forces  under  the  different  commanders  enumerated  were  to 
be  engaged  simultaneously  in  carrying  out  parts  of  one 
connected  scheme  of  invasion,  each  body  was  necessarily 
charged  with  an  independent  sphere  of  action,  unfettered 
by  the  proceedings  of  the  others.  In  presenting,  therefore, 
the  narrative  of  details  of  the  campaign  of  1759,  it  is  pro¬ 
per  to  adopt  a  corresponding  division  into  three  parts 
the  first  relating  to  Amherst’s  operations  on  Lake  Cham¬ 
plain,  the  second  to  those  of  Prideaux  and  Johnson,  and 
the  third  to  the  attack  upon  Quebec  by  Saunders  and 
Wolfe. 

269.  General  Amherst  concentrated  his  troops  at  Albany 
and  Fort  Edward  in  the  month  of  May.  He  first  detached 
those  destined  to  move  upon  Niagara,  which  were  to  consist 
of  three  battalions  of  regulars,  two  regiments  of  New  York 
Provincials,  and  a  body  of  Indian  auxiliaries. 

In  conducting  his  own  advance  into  the  Champlain 
region,  he  was  obliged  to  follow  the  same  route  as  his 
predecessor  the  year  before — from  Fort  Edward  to  the  head 
of  Lake  George,  thence  to  its  outlet  in  batteaux  and  on 
rafts,  thence  to  Carillon  and  the  head  of  Lake  Champlain. 
But  Amherst  was  prudent  as  well  as  resolute,  and  therefoie 
he  proceeded  with  great  deliberation,  taking  along  with  him 
upwards  of  fifty  pieces  of  artillery,  and  all  requisite  sup¬ 
plies  of  provisions  and  munitions  of  war.  A  whole  month 
was  spent  in  the  transport  of  stores  and  cannon  from  Foit 
Edward,  and  in  providing  the  necessary  batteaux  and  other 
craft  for  his  future  operations.  He  arrived  in  the  vicinity 
of  Carillon,  the  scene  of  Abercrombie’s  bloody  defeat,  on 
the  22d  of  July.  Not  unmindful  of  the  principal  causes  of 
his  predecessor’s  failure,  he  reconnoitred  the  French  posi¬ 
tion,  and  made  his  dispositions  for  carrying  it  on  the 
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theTa^of^h  ^  ';ad  be“  greatIy  stre“S‘h»«I  since 
obedientf  n  T  f8  rep"lse;  but  Bourlamaqne  i„ 
S®  0  h,s  Mstractl<>“x.  had  already  retired  to  Crown 

breach. fD  ®  aPPnSe<1  by  his  scouts  «f  Amherst's  ap- 
Crow„Point?hUetthe^ngl.i8h  amy  took  Possession  of 

— risStha™g™ated  thiS  P°St  al8»  “< 

More  than  two  months  were  spent  by  Amherst  in 
strengthening  the  works  at  Ticonderoga  and  Crown  pi," 

ChampWn  The  Fer  TTf01*  for  ”<>™g  down  Lake' 
lake  and  he  i!d  uT  d  SeIeral  armed  rasels  »»  the 

Noix  tZZZ7le1i{0r  PmSUmg  the  French  t0  Isle-aux- 

of  the  weather  '  t  T"’0”'  ‘he  “"Pourable  state 
the  weather,  put  an  end  to  all  further  proo-ress.  * 

avmg  t  ecided  to  defer  the  prosecution  of  hindrance 

“rh»M‘:r“bie  10  can7  the  ■«“«»  «<  >*««» « 

and  E,"V TZ‘nZ  ”'“b™  "d  ““  “**i  valour 

having  neg.ecti  to Z’  „ '  ^  *“  “”“»”«<>  oh««y  by  t„ 

sively  upon  attacking  in  front  without  1  H6  lkewise  dePended  exclu- 

turning  the  French  position  making  any  flank  movements  for 

«  »-*h.!rS”if,'”,lT;“:;  “*  ,““r  “■ 

Of  war  to  be  des^^°  ^  8<^  “d  “^t^ 

made  for  exploding  them  on  fh  "ere  cilargedJ  and  arrangements 

however,  S^Z .1 T  ^  ‘T*"'  A 

from  that  cause.  ‘  1  tkem  from  a11  danger  arising 

that  of  Fort  St  Frederick "the  rf  A7mherSt  into  bonder orja~a,nd 

Point.  K  the  Pomt^Chevelure  of  the  French,  into  Crown 

olbeT  aSe°i9rie%Woetill  °D  ^  a"d  19tk  * 

it  became  evident  that  winter  had  set ^  S°m6  distance  down>  wllen 
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until  the  following  season,  Amherst  made  arrangements  for 
the  cantonment  of  his  troops  during  the  winter  in  several 
divisions,  at  Crown-Point,  Forts  George  and  Lydius,  and  at 
Albany.  Although  he  had  not  accomplished  all  the  objects 
of  his  expedition — since  he  did  not  reach  the  St  Lawrence, 
and  descend  the  great  river  with  his  army  in  aid  of  the 
attack  upon  Quebec — yet  the  results  attained  were  of  a  sub¬ 
stantial  nature,  in  view  of  the  ensuing  year’s  operations* 

270.  In  the  meantime  the  force  under  General  Prideaux 
had  advanced  to  Oswego,  where  a  strong  detachment  was 
left  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Haldimand,  for  the 
double  purpose  of  maintaining  communications  with 
Amherst,  and  of  providing  a  place  of  refuge  in  case  of 
need.  From  Oswego,  Prideaux  conducted  his  troops  in 
batteaux  and  canoes  along  the  southern  shore  of  Lake 
Ontario.  Arriving  in  the  vicinity  of  Fort  Niagara  on  July 
5th,  he  immediately  commenced  the  siege. 

On  July  19th,  General  Prideaux  was  killed  in  the 
trenches  by  the  explosion  of  a  shell,  when  the  chief  com¬ 
mand  devolved  upon  Sir  William  Johnson.  The  French 
commandant  of  the  post,  Pouchot,  had  previously  sent  word 
to  the  garrisons  of  the  other  forts  lying  between  Lake  Erie 
and  the  Ohio  valley,  Presque  Isle,  Venango,  Les  Boeufs, 
and  of  Detroit,  to  march  to  his  own  relief  with  as  many 
men  as  could  be  spared.  In  consequence,  a  considerable 
body  was  collected  and  advanced  to  raise  the  siege,  a  few 
days  after  the  accident  to  General  Prideaux.  Johnson, 
leaving  a  sufficient  force  to  guard  his  batteries,  immediately 
turned  out  to  encounter  this  new  enemy  with  his  regulars 

*  In  course  of  the  season,  reports  of  the  total  failure  of  Amherst’s 
expedition  were  spread  amongst  the  English  troops  serving  at  Quebec. 
Amherst  did  send  couriers  to  communicate  with  Saunders  and  Wolfe,  but 
they  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  French  on  their  way  down. 
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and  Indians,  and  on  the  24th  of  July  succeeded  in  gaining 
a  complete  victory.*  On  the  following  day  he  caused  the 
result  to  be  intimated  to  Pouchot,  who,  after  some  slight 
hesitation,  convinced  that  his  case  was  now  hopeless,  sur¬ 
rendered.  Thus  the  operations  against  Fort  Niagara  were 
entirely  successful,  involving  in  the  result  the  easy  capture 
of  the  other  French  forts  by  General  Stanwix,  since  their 
garrisons  had  been  reduced  by  the  numbers  detached  for 
the  relief  of  Captain  Pouchot.f 
271.  We  must  now  direct  our  attention  to  the  course  of 
events  at  Quebec.  There,  owing  to  the  belief  entertained 
on  both  sides  that  the  downfall  of  the  capital  would  involve 
the  surrender  of  the  colony,  the  main  body  of  the  French 
forces  was  stationed,  and  thither  likewise  had  been  directed 
the  most  powerful  armament  of  the  English.  We  have 
seen  that  Amherst  could  not  advance  far  enough  to  admit 
of  his  participating  in  any  operations  at  the  principal  seat 
of  war  during  the  campaign  of  1759  ;  and,  although  Sir 

*  In  Garneau’s  confused  account  of  this  affair,  Johnson  is  stated  to  have 
placed  his  troops  in  ambush  somewhere  between  the  Falls  of  Niagara  and 
the  fort.  This  writer  represents,  that  on  the  French  side  there  was 
treachery  practised,  first,  in  the  conveyance  of  information  to  Johnson  by 
the  very  emissaries  of  the  French  commanders  ;  and  secondly, in  the  conduct 
of  the  French  Indians,  who,  he  says,  drew  back  at  the  moment  of  battle, 
on  perceiving  the  Iroquois  auxiliaries  of  Johnson,  and  left  the  French  to 
be  massacred  by  Johnson’s  soldiers  and  savages.  It  is  then  stated  that  the 
savages  on  the  French  side,  who  thus  materially  aided  the  British,  were 
also  massacred. 

Garneau  closes  his  account  with  an  insinuation  that  Sir  William  John¬ 
son  granted  honourable  terms  to  the  garrison — to  which,  from  their  gallant 
resistance,  they  were  fairly  entitled — because  he  was  about  to  be  superseded 
in  the  chief  command  by  the  deceased  Prideaux’s  successor. 

t  While  the  operations  against  Niagara  were  in  progress,  an  attempt  was 
made  by  the  French  forces  stationed  near  the  outlet  of  Lake  Ontario  to 
surprise  Colonel  Haldimand  at  Oswego.  The  lake  was  crossed  for  that 
purpose,  but  Haldimand’s  people  were  on  their  guard  and  repelled  the 
assailants. 
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William  Johnson  had  completed  his  work  by  the  end  of 
July,  his  troops,  united  with  those  of  Haldimand,  could 
not  have  made  their  way  down  to  Quebec  while  the  outlet 
of'  Lake  Ontario,  Montreal,  Isle-aux-Noix,  and  the  banks  of 
the  Richelieu  remained  occupied  by  the  French  forces.  It 
was  plain,  therefore,  that  if  the  English  were  to  succeed  in 
the  principal  undertaking  of  the  season,  the  result  must  be 
accomplished  by  the  armament  of  Saunders  and  Wolfe,  with¬ 
out  aid  from  above. 

The  narrative  of  the  eventful  struggle  for  the  possession 
of  the  ancient  capital  of  Canada  is  contained  in  the  ensuing 
chapters. 


CHAPTER  XXIX. 


STRENGTH  OP  THE  ENGLISH  ARMAMENT — ARRIVAL  OFF  QUEBEC — LINE 
OF  DEFENCE— WOLFE’S  MANIFESTO— POSITIONS  TAKEN  UP — 
EMINENT  PERSONS  PRESENT  AT  THE  SIEGE  OF  QUEBEC — FRENCH 
FIRESHIPS — BOMBARDMENT  OF  THE  CITY — BATTLE  OF  BEAUPORT 
FLATS. 

272.  The  armament  destined  for  the  reduction  of  Quebec 
consisted  of  a  fleet  of  fifty  vessels,  under  the  command  of 
Admirals  Saunders,  Holmes,  and  Durell,  conveying  seven 
thousand  six  hundred  soldiers  and  one  thousand  marines. 
The  land  forces  were  commanded  by  Major-General  James 
Wolfe,  having  under  him  Brigadier-Generals  Monckton, 
Townshend,  and  Murray.  Wolfe  had  been  appointed  from 
considerations  of  merit  alone,  for  he  was  comparatively  a 
young  officer,  being  not  more  than  thirty-two  yeais  of 
age.  But  he  had  seen  a  great  deal  of  active  service,  and 
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the  greatest  expectations  were  entertained  from  his  already 
acknowledged  military  genius,  prudence,  and  courage.* 
Owing  to  the  enlightened  policy  of  the  English  Prime 
Minister,  he  was  allowed  the  privilege  of  selecting  his  own 
principal  officers,  which,  it  was  thought,  might  compensate, 
in  some  measure,  for  the  insufficiency  of  the  number  of 
soldiers,  considering  the  magnitude  of  the  enterprise. 

The  main  body  of  the  fleet  was  preceded  by  seven  sail  of 
the  line  and  several  frigates,  detached  from  Halifax  under 
Admiral  Durell,  for  the  purpose  of  intercepting  in  the  St 
Lawrence  reinforcements  arriving  from  France,  f 

*  Wolfe,  as  well  as  Townshend  and  Murray,  had  served  under  the  Duke 
of  Cumberland  in  Germany,  and  in  Scotland  in  the  suppression  of  the 
rebellion  of  1745.  He  had  greatly  distinguished  himself  under  Amherst 
at  Louisbourg  in  1758.  His  father  had  been  a  general  in  the  British  army, 
and  \\  olfe  himself  had  been  from  his  boyhood  enthusiastically  devoted  to 
the  military  service. 

f  Durell  advanced  up  the  St  Lawrence  some  time  before  Saunders  and 
Holmes,  and  stationed  his  squadron  off  Isle  Coudres,  about  twenty  leagues 
below  Quebec.  His  vessels  sailed  under  French  colours  in  order  to  deceive 
any  French  commanders  who  might  come  in  sight.  He  captured  only  two 
store-ships.  Bougainville  with  two  frigates  (La  Pomone  of  thirty-two 
guns,  and  L  A  talante  of  thirty-six),  and  fifteen  or  sixteen  transports  carry¬ 
ing  troops  and  stores  for  Quebec,  had  already  passed  up  the  river. 

The  military  force  included  eight  full  regiments  (15th,  28th,  35th, 
43d,  47th,  48th,  58th,  and  7Sth),  and  two  battalions  of  the  60th  or  Royal 
Americans,  each  of  which  was  nearly  of  the  strength  of  one  of  the  other 
regiments.  There  were  also  companies  of  light  infantry,  rangers,  and 
grenadiers  added,  as  well  as  corps  of  artillery  and  marines.  The  army  was 
divided  into  three  brigades. 

The  naval  force  included  twenty-two  men-of-war  of  from  fifty  to  ninety 
guns,  five  frigates,  nineteen  sloops-of-war,  and  seven  or  eight  cutters  for 
soundings,  together  with  a  considerable  number  of  transports,  store-ships, 
&c.  The  troops  were  equal  to  any  in  the  British  service,  and  the  utmost 
cordiality  prevailed  between  the  officers  and  men  of  the  several  branches, 
naval  and  military.  The  whole  armament  entered  upon  the  expedition  in 
the  highest  spirits,  and  amongst  the  officers  the  “prevailing  sentimental 
toast  ”  was  “  British  colours  on  every  French  fort,  port,  and  garrison  in 
America.”  On  one  occasion,  when  Wolfe  had  reviewed  the  grenadier  com- 
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Admirals  Saunders  and  Holmes  came  up  with  Durell  s 
squadron  at  Isle  Coudres.  Here  the  invaders  witnessed 
the  first  symptoms  of  hostility,  a  few  shots  being  fired  by 
some  Indians  from  the  river  bank  upon  a  boat’s  crew  en¬ 
gaged  in  taking  soundings. 

By  the  end  of  June  the  whole  fleet  had  reached  the  basin 
off  Quebec.  The  troops  were  at  once  landed  and  camps 
formed  on  the  Island  of  Orleans,  and  afterwards  on  the  south 
side  of  the  river,  opposite  the  city,  near  Point  Levis.  Hos¬ 
tilities  commenced  in  earnest  about  the  first  day  of  July, 
before  which  date,  however,  several  minor  encounters  had 
occurred  between  small  parties  of  soldiers  and  outlying 
bodies  of  Canadians  and  Indians,  who  were  on  the  watch 
for  opportunities  of  harassing  the  invaders,  on  their  arrival, 
and  of  scalping  isolated  stragglers. 

In  order  to  comprehend  rightly  any  narrative  of  par¬ 
ticulars  of  the  deadly  strife  which  was  waged,  during 
eleven  weeks,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  fortress  and  city  to 
whose  possession  so  much  importance  was  attached  on  both 
sides,  it  is  necessary  to  become  acquainted  with  the  line  of 
defence  adopted  by  the  French  leaders. 

273.  Governor  Vaudreuil  and  Montcalm  were  at  Mon¬ 
treal  when  Bougainville  brought  to  Canada  the  fiist  leliable 
intelligence  of  the  attack  about  to  be  made  upon  Quebec 
by  the  English  fleet  and  army. 


panies  in  the  garrison  previously  to  the  departure  from  Louisbourg,  some 
commanding  officers  of  corps  who  expected  to  he  also  reviewed  m  their 
tum,  apologised  to  the  General  on  account  of  their  regiments  having  been 
unable  to  acquire  practice  in  some  of  the  new  exercises,  since  they  had 
been  a  long  tftne  in  cantonments,  when  Wolfe  answered  sharply,  “  Pooh  ! 
new  exercises  !  new  fiddlesticks  ;  if  they  are  otherwise  well  disciplined  and 
will  fight,  that ’s  all  I  shall  require  of  them.” 

The  armament  departed  from  Louisbourg  on  its  momentous  undertaking 
iji  the  course  of  the  first  week  of  June  1759. 
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Although  some  general  outlines  of  a  plan  for  defending 
the  capital  had  been  sketched  out,  as  already  stated,  yet  in 
their  uncertainty  about  the  time,  manner,  and  place  where 
the  first  blow  would  be  struck,  the  chiefs  had  not  con¬ 
cluded  any  definite  arrangements  respecting  the  defence 
of  Quebec  in  particular.*  Little  or  nothing  had  been 
done  since  the  time  of  the  father  of  the  Governor 
towards  improving  the  fortifications — a  work  which,  pro¬ 
perly,  was  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Government  of 
France,  and  not  a  colonial  duty.  Now,  in  1759,  Mont¬ 
calm  and  his  principal  officers  and  engineers  unanimously 
agreed  that  it  would  not  be  safe  to  place  any  dependence 
upon  the  ancient  walls  in  view  of  standing  a  regular  siege.f 
It  was  therefore  decided  to  defend  the  city  by  means  of 
intrenchments  and  redoubts  outside,  extending  from  the 
banks  of  the  river  St  Charles  northward,  through  Beau- 
port  to  the  river  Montmorency.  The  army  and  Indian 

*  Some  had  even  argued  that  the  alleged  difficulties  attendant  upon 
the  navigation  of  the  St  Lawrence,  and  the  recollection  of  former  disastrous 
failures,  would  deter  the  English  Government  from  renewing  attempts  to 
reduce  Quebec  by  means  of  any  extensive  naval  expedition.  The  Governor 
himself  appears  to  have  entertained  that  idea,  and  he  deferred  attending 
to  the  suggestions  of  Montcalm  and  others  relative  to  the  inefficient  state 
of  the  fortifications  of  the  city. 

t  Such  also,  it  will  be  seen,  was  the  ruling  opinion  afterwards  when  the 
place  was  surrendered  by  capitulation  before  the  besiegers  were  ready  to 
fire  their  first  shot.  Similarly  General  Murray,  in  the  following  year,  pre¬ 
ferred  to  incur  the  risk  of  marching  out  to  fight  on  unequal  terms  rather 
than  await  the  result  of  siege  operations  about  to  be  undertaken  by  De 
Levis.  The  walls,  in  fact,  were  of  little  use  against  an  enemy  having 
heavy  siege  artillery.  M.  E.  Rameau,  in  his  work  entitled  “La  France 
aux  Colonies,”  part  ii.  p.  76,  says,  contrasting  the  waste  of  means  upon 
fortifications  with  the  niggardly  aid  for  useful  purposes  given  by  France  to 
C  anada  ‘  From  1730  to  1740  they  had  devoted  one  million  seven  hundred 
thousand  francs  annually  to  fortifying  Quebec,  but  the  ordinary  disburse¬ 
ments  for  Canada  then  came  to  no  more  than  four  hundred  thousand  francs 
a  year.” 
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auxiliaries  being  placed  behind  these  works,  the  right  of 
the  line  would  rest  on  Quebec,  with  the  centre  at  Beauport, 
and  the  left  near  the  Montmorency,  where  the  rocky  banks  of 
the  cataract  would  afford  a  very  strong  position  of  defence. 
The  labour  of  throwing  up  the  intrenchments  and  con¬ 
structing  redoubts  was  begun  immediately  after  the  arrival 
of  the  Generals  from  Montreal,  about  the  24th  of  May,  and 
was  scarcely  completed  when  the  English  fleet  made  its 
appearance  on  the  26th  of  June. 

On  the  right  of  the  line  of  intrenchments,  communica¬ 
tion  with  the  city  across  the  St  Charles  was  provided  for 
by  a  bridge  of  boats.  This  was  protected  by  means  of  a 
liorn-work *  on  the  left  bank,  situated  where  Jacques  Cartier 
and  his  companions  are  supposed  to  have  passed  the  winter 
of  1535.  Lower  down  the  St  Charles  several  hulks  of 
vessels  were  grounded  and  made  available  to  support  plat¬ 
forms  for  cannon.  Nearer  still  to  the  mouth  of  the  river 

*  Garneau  expresses  himself  in  such  a  way  as  to  intimate  that  there  were 
two  horn-works,  one  at  each  end  of  the  bridge  of  boats.  In  the  published 
accounts  and  plans  drawn  up  at  the  period  we  find  only  one  indicated, 
viz.,  on  the  left  bank,  as  stated  in  the  text. 

The  horn-work  was  an  extensive  inclosure  of  several  acres,  formed 
by  throwing  up  a  high  bank  of  earth  towards  the  Beauport  side.  Mr  Le 
Moine,  the  accomplished  author  of  many  interesting  articles  on  Canadian 
history,  the  “Birds  of  Canada,”  “Maple  Leaves,”  &c.,  quoting  from 
Chevalier  Johnstone’s  narrative,  says  of  this  horn-work,  that  “  its  front, 
facing  the  River  St  Charles  and  the  heights  beyond,  was  composed  of 
strong,  thick,  and  high  palisades,  with  gun-holes  pierced  for  several  large 
cannon.”  He  states  that  it  covered  about  twelve  acres,  and  that  its  re¬ 
mains,  standing  more  than  fifteen  feet  above  ground,  may  be  seen  to  this 
day  surrounded  by  a  ditch.  A  house  stood  in  the  centre  of  it.  Mr  Le 
Moine  adds  his  opinion  that  at  least  three  thousand  men  must  have  been 
required  to  construct  this  extensive  work  within  the  few  weeks  devoted 
to  it. 

Those  were  the  days  of  corvees  or  forced  labour,  when,  as  in  some 
despotically-governed  Eastern  countries,  large  bodies  of  men  could  easily 
be  brought  together  at  command  in  the  name  of  the  King. 
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a  strong  boom  was  constructed,  and  protected  by  a  battery 
of  four  guns  situated  on  the  left  bank.  The  position  of 
the  bridge  of  boats  was  a  little  below  the  bend  of  the  river, 
near  which  the  general  hospital  now  stands,  and  not  far 
from  the  point  where  the  little  river  Larry,  or  Lairet, 
flows  into  St  Charles.  One  or  more  vessels  were  fitted  up 
as  floating  batteries,  while  others  were  converted  into  fire¬ 
ships,  to  be  sent  down  with  the  current,  as  opportunity 
might  offer,  against  the  English  ships,  for  the  purpose  of 
burning  them.  All  along  the  intrenchments,  in  front, 
redoubts  and  batteries  were  constructed  between  the  boom 
and  the  extreme  left.  The  right  of  the  line  was  further 
protected  by  batteries  of  guns  and  mortars,  located  on  the 
ascending  steeps  forming  the  north  and  north-west  slope  of 
the  promontory  upon  which  Quebec  stands.  Round  the 
base  of  the  cliffs,  facing  the  mouth  of  the  St  Charles,  and 
extending  into  the  lower  town,  every  favourable  position 
was  appropriated,  in  like  manner,  to  the  purposes  of  offence 
and  defence.  Ships  of  any  size  could  not  approach  the  line 
cf  intrenchments  from  want  of  depth  of  water,  and,  at  low 
tide,  on  the  water  side  there  was  nothing  but  an  extended 
surface  of  mud  and  sand,  utterly  unfit  for  the  evolutions  of 
troops.  By  means  of  the  measures  which  have  been  de¬ 
scribed,  and  the  natural  impediments,  it  was  confidently 
expected  that  the  enemy  would  find  it  impossible  to  ap¬ 
proach  the  city  on  the  sides  facing  the  north  and  east. 

In  other  respects,  nature  had  done  everything  that  could 
be  desired  for  the  security  of  the  place  in  the  direction 
round  the  point  facing  the  basin,  and  upwards  a  long  way 
beyond  Cape  Diamond.  The  several  approaches  leading 
from  the  lower  to  the  upper  town  being  sufficiently  for¬ 
tified,  the  distribution  of  cannon  along  the  crest  of  the 
precipice  above  enabled  the  defenders  to  control  the  passage 
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up  the  river,  so  far,  at  least,  as  to  make  this  more  or  less 
hazardous  to  hostile  vessels.  Higher  up,  towards  Sillery, 
Cape  Rouge,  and  Point-aux-Trembles,  and  most  of  the  way 
towards  Cape  Sante,  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Jacques 
Cartier,  the  general  character  of  the  northern  bank  of  the 
St  Lawrence  was  precipitous,  and  unfavourable  for  effecting 
a  landing.  All  that  seemed  necessary  in  this  quarter  was, 
to  station  guards  at  different  points  to  prevent  surprise. 
But  should  the  enemy  make  any  serious  attempt  to  land 
above  the  city,  a  moderately  strong  corps,  detached  from 
the  main  body  to  confront  them  at  the  moment  of  dis¬ 
embarkation,  would  secure  the  safety  of  the  city  on  the 
western  or  land  side,  where  the  fortifications  were  weakest. 

Thus,  by  the  time  the  English  armament  arrived,  the 
French  had  established  an  effective  line  of  defence,  extend¬ 
ing  from  Montmorency  on  the  extreme  left  to  the  heights 
of  Abraham,  and  thence  up  the  north  shore  of  the  St  Law¬ 
rence,  as  far  as  it  could  he  imagined  to  be  requisite,  in  the 
direction  of  Point-aux-Trembles  and  the  mouth  of  the 
Jacques  Cartier.* 

*  It  will  be  seen,  in  the  sequel,  that  although  the  plans  of  defence 
agreed  upon  between  the  authorities  of  the  colony  and  the  military  were 
such  as  for  a  long  time  to  baffle  the  invaders,  yet  they  were  not  such  as 
General  Montcalm  himself  considered  most  suitable.  In  fact,  it  is  to  the 
honour  of  that  eminent  soldier  that  he  afterwards  so  faithfully  adhered 
to  the  plans  laid  down  for  his  guidance,  by  others  less  competent,  rather 
than  to  those  selected  by  himself.  The  following  extract  from  an  English 
military  authority  exhibits  Montcalm’s  views  : — 

“  The  plan  of  the  enemy’s  operations  was  to  act  entirely  on  the  defen¬ 
sive.  M.  de  Vaudreuil,  the  Governor-General,  had  belonged  to  the  marine, 
and  knew  very  little  of  military  matters,  between  whom  and  Montcalm 
there  was  not  a  thoroughly  good  understanding ;  consequently  they  were 
seldom  of  the  same  opinion  in  council.  The  French  general  readily  judged 
from  whence  our  operations  against  Quebec  would  be  likely  to  commence, 
and  proposed  that  a  detachment  of  four  thousand  men  with  a  proper  train 
of  artillery  should  be  strongly  intrenched  at  Point  Eevi,  and  that  other 
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The  bulk  of  the  army,  to  the  number  of  ten  thousand 
men,  was  stationed  behind  the  intrenchments  on  the  St 
Charles  side.  Within  the  walls  of  the  city,  six  or  seven  hun¬ 
dred  men,  mostly  armed  citizens  and  militia,  with  colony 
troops  and  sailors  to  work  the  guns,  constituted  the  garri¬ 
son.  To  keep  the  army  and  inhabitants  supplied  with  pro¬ 
visions,  arrangements  were  made  for  transport,  in  barges  and 
boats,  from  depots  established  at  Montreal.  The  archives  of 
the  colony  were  transferred  to  Three  Eivers.  Families  and 
religious  communities  wishing  to  remove  beyond  the  range 
of  the  enemy’s  guns  were  encouraged  to  retire  to  Charles- 
bourg,  Lorette,  and  other  country  localities.  Montcalm 
fixed  his  own  headquarters  near  to  the  centre  of  the  line  of 
intrenchments  at  Beauport,  having  with  him  the  major  part 
of  the  regulars  under  the  command  of  Sennezergues,  as 
brigadier-general  and  next  in  military  rank  to  De  Levis. 
On  the  right  were  stationed  the  militia  of  the  districts  of 
Quebec  and  Three  Rivers ;  while  the  left  wing,  under  De 
Levis  and  Bougainville,  was  composed  of  militia  belonging 
to  the  Montreal  district,  about  four  thousand  strong.  A  re¬ 
serve  of  upwards  of  two  thousand  colonial  troops  and  Indians, 
and  three  hundred  and  fifty  horsemen,  was  placed  on  the 
ascending  ground  in  rear  of  the  centre.  In  order  that  the 

works  should  be  constructed,  higher  up  the  country,  at  certain  distances, 
for  the  troops  to  retire  to,  in  case  their  works  at  the  point  should  be  forced. 
Lut  M.  de  Vaudreuil  overruled  this  most  excellent  plan,  and  insisted  that, 
though  we  might  demolish  some  houses  in  the  city  of  Quebec  with  our 
shells,  we  could  not  bring  our  cannon  to  bear  across  the  river  so  as  to  in¬ 
jure  the  defences  of  the  place  ;  it  was  therefore  his  firm  opinion  that  it 
was  their  duty  to  stand  upon  the  defensive  with  their  whole  force  on 
the  north  side  of  the  basin  and  not  to  divide  it  on  any  account  whatever. 
To  this  plan  M.  de  Montcalm  was  obliged  to  conform  ;  and  he  made  no 
detachments  from  his  army  except  such  as  were  absolutely  necessary  from 
the  different  movements  made  by  General  Wolfe.”—  Bea tson's  “Naval  and 
Military  Memoirs ,”  from  1727  to  1790. 
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earliest  intelligence  might,  be  received  of  the  movements  of 
the  approaching  enemy,  the  Governor  directed  that  scout¬ 
ing  parties  of  Canadians  and  Indians  should  keep  watch 
along  the  banks  of  the  river  below.  From  these,  by  means 
of  preconcerted  signals  visible  between  distant  points,  in¬ 
formation  was  quickly  transmitted  up  the  river  to  Quebec. 

Governor  Vaudreuil,  the  Intendant,  and  the  members  of 
the  civil  government,  removed  from  the  city  and  established 
their  quarters  at  Beauport.  Most  of  the  clergy  remained 
till  July,  when  the  Bishop,  M.  Pontbriant,  retired  to 
Charlesbourg. 

274.  Contrary  to  the  anticipations  of  those  who  had  fore¬ 
told  disaster  to  the  English  fleet  in  consequence  of  the  dif¬ 
ficulties  of  the  navigation,  the  enemy  reached  the  Island  of 
Orleans  without  having  suffered  any  damage,  and  the  troops 
disembarked  on  the  Island  of  Orleans  on  June  27th.* 

275.  On  June  29th,  General  Wolfe  issued  a  manifesto, 
which  he  caused  to  be  attached  to  the  doorsof  one  of  the  parish 
churches.  In  this  document  he  announced  that  he  had  been 
sent  by  the  King  of  England  to  avenge  wrongs  done  to  his 
colonial  subjects,  and  to  take  from  the  crown  of  France  the 
French  North  American  territories.  The  Canadian  colonists 
were  told  that  they  and  their  families,  as  well  as  their 


*  The  advent  of  the  fleet  was  first  signalled  to  Quebec  when  it  had 
passed  Father  Point.  A  second  signal  announced  its  arrival  at  Isle-aux- 
Condres  on  June  19.  The  display  of  French  colours  caused  those  who  were 
watching  on  the  bank  to  send  couriers  to  Quebec  with  the  information 
that  succours  had  arrived  from  France. 

The  people,  both  those  below  and  those  at  Quebec,  were  astonished  at 
the  impunity  with  which  a  fleet  consisting  of  line-of-battle  ships,  frigates, 
&c.,  overcame  the  dangers  of  the  navigation.  The  fact  was,  although  all 
buoys  and  other  guides  had  been  carefully  removed  from  the  river,  the 
English  had  found  some  excellent  charts  in  the  captured  French  vessels. 
Probably  they  also  turned  to  account  some  French  pilots  who  had  unwit¬ 
tingly  gone  on  boa-*? .  misled  by  the  false  colours  displayed  at  first. 
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ministers  of  religion,  were  safe  from  the  King’s  resentment, 
for  that  he  had  foreseen  their  calamitous  condition,  and  de¬ 
sired  to  extend  towards  them  the  hand  of  friendship,  and 
to  afford  them  succour.  He  promised  them  his  protection, 
and  that,  without  the  least  molestation,  they  should  con¬ 
tinue  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  religion  and  property,  pro¬ 
vided  they  would  abstain  from  taking  part  directly  or 
indirectly  in  a  quarrel  which  concerned  only  the  two  crowns. 
But  if,  on  the  contrary,  with  misplaced  obstinacy,  and 
imprudent,  as  well  as  useless  valour,  they  took  up  arms,  they 
might  expect  to  endure  all  the  cruel  evils  of  war. 

In  course  of  the  manifesto  allusion  was  made  to  the 
cruelties  alleged  to  have  been  practised  by  the  French  in 
America  upon  English  colonists,  to  the  power  of  England, 
her  fidelity  in  fulfilling  her  engagements,  and  the  folly  of 
which  the  Canadians  would  be  guilty  in  cherishing  the 
hope  of  making  a  successful  resistance  to  her  will.  The 
following  were  the  closing  paragraphs :  “  On  the  other  hand, 
France,  incapable  of  succouring  her  people,  abandons  their 
cause  at  the  most  critical  time.  Since  the  war  began  she 
has  sent  them  some  troops  ;  to  what  end  have  these  served  ? 
only  to  make  her  people  experience  more  bitterly  the  weight 
of  a  hand  which  oppresses  but  does  not  succour.  Let  the 
Canadians  consult  their  own  good  with  prudence  ;  their 
future  lot  now  depends  upon  their  own  choice.” 

As  might  have  been  expected,  the  manifesto  of  the  Eng¬ 
lish  general  produced  no  effect  upon  the  minds  of  the 
people.* 

276.  One  of  the  three  brigades  of  Wolfe’s  army  was 

*  Probably  very  few  of  those  intended  to  be  reached  knew  anything 
about  it,  or  cared  to  know.  In  a  second  manifesto,  dated  July  25,  Wolfe 
referred  to  the  little  heed  taken  by  the  Canadians  of  his  first,  denouncing 
cruelties  charged  against  them  and  their  Indian  allies,  and  threatening 
reprisals.  This  document  was  also  affixed  to  the  doors  of  a  parish  church. 
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directed  to  land  on  the  south  shore  of  the  St  Lawrence,  near 
Point  Levi,  together  with  a  portion  of  the  artillery,  in  order 
to  establish  themselves  and  erect  batteries  in  positions  con¬ 
venient  for  bombarding  the  city.  This  brigade  included 
the  15th,  43d,  48th,  and  78th  regiments,  numbering  3050 
men,  and  was  commanded  by  General  Monckton.  A  por¬ 
tion  of  the  corps  of  light  infantry  and  rangers  attached  to 
the  army  were  with  this  brigade.* 

In  the  first  instance,  a  division  of  the  brigade  was  directed 
to  land  on  the  south  shore  in  advance  of  the  main  body, 
and  was  charged  with  the  duty  of  driving  away  any  French 
force  that  might  be  stationed  there,  for  the  Admiral  had 
sent  a  message  to  Wolfe  intimating  a  belief  that  there  were 
troops  and  artillery  posted  at  Point  Levi.  On  landing,  they 
had  to  march  some  distance  through  the  forest  and  along 

*  Small  corps  of  rangers  and  light  infantry,  numbering  two  hundred  and 
four  hundred  men  respectively,  were  attached  to  Wolfe’s  army.  They  be¬ 
longed  to  other  regiments  serving  at  that  time  in  America,  but  not  under 
Wolfe.  As  their  chief  duty  was  to  skirmish  in  the  front,  or  on  the 
flanks  of  the  regiments  when  marching,  and,  generally,  to  perform  services 
requiring  audacity  and  quickness  of  movement,  they  were  distributed 
amongst  the  brigades  as  occasion  demanded.  It  was  between  them,  prin¬ 
cipally,  and  parties  of  Indians  and  Canadian  militia  or  volunteers,  that  the 
innumerable  petty  encounters  occurred  throughout  the  campaign,  of  which 
we  read  so  frequently  in  the  narratives  and  journals.  They  often  plun¬ 
dered  the  inhabitants  unmercifully,  and  were  guilty  of  many  excesses. 
Some  of  these  light  troops  were  Anglo-Americans,  and  conversant  with 
bush-fighting  and  the  Indian  modes  of  warfare.  As  the  campaign  pro¬ 
gressed  an  unparalleled  spirit  of  ferocity  grew  up  on  both  sides,  amongst 
the  rangers  as  well  as  those  similarly  employed  by  the  French.  Lying  in 
ambush  and  scalping  were  by  no  means  confined  to  the  Indians.  The  chief 
distinction  seems  to  have  been  this  *  the  Indians  scalped  indiscriminately 
all  who  fell  into  their  hands,  while  the  rangers  only  scalped  the  savages 
and  the  Canadian  scouts  found  with  the  Indians,  or  habited  like  them. 
Horrible  as  it  may  seem,  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  white  men  on 
both  sides  practised  scalping. 

The  British  rangers  were  commanded  by  Major  Scott  and  Captain  Gor¬ 
ham,  the  light  infantry  by  Colonel  Howe  and  Major  Dalling. 
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the  shore,  when  several  encounters,  attended  with  loss  on 
both  sides,  occurred  between  the  light  troops  and  French 
Indians.  Several  days  elapsed  before  Monckton’s  brigade 
found  itself  securely  encamped,  and  with  batteries  ready  to 
fire  upon  the  city.  General  Wolfe,  who  had  already  viewed 
and  studied  the  French  position  from  other  points,  pro¬ 
ceeded  in  person  to  reconnoitre  on  the  high  ground  of  the 
south  bank  opposite  to  Quebec.  This  was  on  July  2d,  and 
shortly  afterwards  a  camp  was  fortified,  and  two  batteries 
were  in  process  of  construction,  under  the  direction  of 
Colonel  Burton  of  the  48th  regiment.  On  the  night  of 
July  12th,  these  batteries  were  completed,  and  the  bombard¬ 
ment  of  the  town  was  commenced  with  six  heavy  guns  and 
five  mortars,  supported  by  the  discharge  of  shells  from 
several  vessels  in  the  harbour.  While  the  works  were  in 
progress  the  French  maintained  a  brisk  cannonade  against 
them  from  the  batteries  of  the  city. 

277.  In  the  meantime  the  other  two  brigades,  with  a 
proportion  of  the  rangers  and  artillery,  and  a  body  of 
grenadiers,*  had  disembarked  on  the  Island  of  Orleans. 
General  Townshend’s  brigade,  which,  on  July  9th,  was 
transferred  to  a  position  on  the  north  bank  of  the  St  Law¬ 
rence,  eastward  of  the  river  Montmorency,  consisted  of  the 
28th  and  47th  regiments,  together  with  a  battalion  of  the 
60th  or  Royal  Americans,  and  numbered  fourteen  hundred 
and  fifty  men. 

The  remaining  brigade  was  under  General  Murray.  It 
consisted  of  the  35th  and  58th  regiments,  with  another 
battalion  of  the  60th,  amounting  to  nineteen  hundred  men. 


*  The  grenadiers  consisted  of  three  hundred  men,  belonging  to  the  22d, 
40th,  and  45th  regiments,  none  of  which  were  then  with  Wolfe’s  army. 
This  corps  was  commanded  by  Colonel  Guy  Carleton,  afterwards  Lord 
Dorchester,  and  Governor-General  of  Canada. 
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As  the  troops  marched  from  the  landing-places  towards 
the  upper  end  of  the  island,  facing  the  city,  the  accompany¬ 
ing  rangers  and  light  infantry  were  obliged  to  .skirmish 
with  parties  of  Indians,  in  the  same  manner  as  those 
Monckton’s  brigade  had  done  at  Point  Levi.  From  the 
upper  end  of  the  island,  Wolfe  and  his  officers  anxiously 
surveyed  the  intrenchments  and  other  preparations  made 
by  the  French  for  their  reception.  They  were  already 
partially  informed  respecting  the  heterogeneous  composi¬ 
tion  of  the  army  by  which  they  were  to  be  opposed.  But 
now,  when  they  regarded  the  surrounding  scenery,  and  the 
dispositions  which  had  been  made  for  turning  to  account 
the  great  natural  strength  of  the  position,  the  British  com¬ 
manders  perceived  that  the  probabilities  of  success  in  their 
enterprise  depended  not  so  much  upon  the  ability  of  a  well- 
disciplined  army  to  tight  one  that  was  numerically  superior, 
as  upon  the  possibility  of  bringing  about  a  pitched  battle 
on  anything  like  equal  terms.  General  Wolfe  then  issued 
the  manifesto  which  has  been  adverted  to,  and  after  making 
some  arrangements  about  the  security  of  the  encampment 
on  the  Island  of  Orleans,  where  the  hospitals  for  the  sick 
and  wounded  were  established,  he  proceeded  to  confer  with 
the  Admiral.  Thence  he  passed  over  to  the  south  bank  of 
the  river  to  resume  his  examination  of  the  French  position 
from  the  heights  above  Point  Levi,  as  has  been  already 
recorded. 

278.  Admiral  Saunders  and  the  other  naval  officers 
were  in  like  manner  busily  engaged  in  acquainting 
themselves  with  the  localities,  and  in  making  suitable 
dispositions  of  the  different  classes  of  vessels  composing 
the  fleet. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that,  among  those  who  were  then 
serving  in  subordinate  stations  on  board  that  fleet,  there 
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were  some  who  were  destined  to  rise  to  great  distinction  in 
the  world.  In  one  of  the  ships  there  was  a  young  mid¬ 
shipman  named  Jervis,  afterwards  the  great  English 
admiral,  Earl  St  Vincent.  Palliser  also,  subsequently 
the  noted  Admiral  Sir  Hugh  Palliser,  was  there  in  com¬ 
mand  of  the  frigate  Mercury.  On  board  another  vessel 
was  Robison,  who,  a  few  years  later,  became  a  distin¬ 
guished  professor  of  science  in  Edinburgh,  and  the  co¬ 
adjutor  of  the  celebrated  James  Watt  in  perfecting  the 
theory  and  applications  of  some  of  the  greatest  discoveries 
of  modern  times.  In  the  same  vessel  with  Palliser, 
serving  in  the  capacity  of  sailing-master,  was  James 
Coolc,  who  became,  in  the  peaceful  pursuits  of  science, 
the  most  renowned  amongst  the  many  famous  navigators 
of  England.* 

In  the  conference  between  General  Wolfe  and  the 
Admiral,  it  was  settled  that,  as  soon  as  possible,  a  com¬ 
bined  attack  by  the  land  and  naval  forces  should  be  made 
upon  the  French  position  at  Beauport.  But  this  could 
not  be  immediately  attempted  until  the  land  batteries  were 
established,  not  only  at  Point  Levi,  for  the  purpose  of 

*  See  note,  p.  377. 

Besides  the  few  named  in  the  text,  there  were  others  taking  part  in  the 
operations  at  Quebec  in  1759  who  subsequently  rose  to  distinction.  On 
the  French  side  there  was  M.  de  Bougainville,  afterwards  the  first  French 
circumnavigator  of  the  globe,  a  captain  in  the  French  fleet,  and  admiral, 
subjected,  however,  during  the  disastrous  naval  experience  of  his  country, 
to  some  personal  misfortunes.  Bougainville  survived  the  French  Revolu¬ 
tion,  and  died  in  1811,  aged  eighty-two,  a  member  of  the  Institute  of 
Geography  and  the  Bureau  of  Longitude,  as  well  as  a  senator  and  Count 
of  the  Empire. 

De  Levis,  second  in  command  to  Montcalm,  became  a  Duke  and  a  Field- 
Marshal  of  France,  and  lived  till  1787. 

Several  of  the  English  officers  of  Wolfe’s  army  were  afterwards  noted  in 
British,  Colonial,  and  Canadian  history — and  amongst  them  Colonel  Carle- 
ton,  afterwards  Governor-General  Sir  Guy  Carleton,  and  Lord  Dorchester. 
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bombarding  the  town  and  repelling  attack,  but  also  on  the 
Island  of  Orleans,  and  on  the  east  bank  of  the  Mont¬ 
morency.  It  was  also  necessary  to  ascertain  the  best  posi¬ 
tions  in  which  to  station  the  men-of  war  for  firing  upon  the 
French  works,  and  to  place  buoys  wherever  they  might 
be  required* 

The  month  of  July  came  nearly  to  a  close  before  the 
necessary  preparations  for  a  joint  attack  upon  Montcalm  s 
intrenchments  could  be  completed. 

279.  In  the  meantime  the  French  on  their  part  were  not 
inactive.  Immediately  after  the  arrival  of  the  English, 
taking  advantage  of  the  confusion  created  by  a  storm,  they 
caused  a  number  of  fire-ships  to  float  down  towards  the 
transports  and  men-of-war,  in  the  hope  of  destroying  them. 
The  attempt  was  several  times  repeated.  Although  the 
scheme  failed,  yet  much  alarm  was  occasioned  by  the 
dangerous  nature  of  the  artifice. 

Before  Monckton’s  brigade  was  well  established  on  the 
south  shore,  a  detachment  of  fifteen  or  sixteen  hundred 
men  from  the  city  crossed  the  river  to  attack  and  destroy 

*  We  find,  in  the  “  Life  of  Captain  Cook,”  the  following  reference  to 
this  service  mentioned  in  the  text  : — “  Preparatory  to  the  combined  attack 
on  the  position  between  Beauport  and  Montmorency,  it  was  necessary  to 
procure  accurate  soundings  between  the  Island  of  Orleans  and  the  shore 
of  Beauport — a  service  of  great  danger,  which  could  only  be  performed  in 
the  night-time.  Captain  Hugh  Palliser  intrusted  the  duty  to  Cook,  who 
executed  it  in  the  most  complete  manner.  He  had  scarcely  finished  when 
he  was  discovered,  and  a  number  of  Indians  in  canoes  started  to  cut  him 
off.  The  pursuit  was  so  close,  that  they  jumped  in  at  the  boat’s  stern  as 
Cook  leaped  out  to  gain  the  protection  of  the  English  sentinels.  The  boat 
was  carried  off  in  triumph  by  the  Indians.  Cook,  however,  furnished  the 
Admiral  with  as  correct  a  draft  of  the  channel  and  soundings  as  could  have 
afterwards  been  made  when  the  English  were  in  peaceable  possession 
of  Quebec.  Not  long  afterwards  Cook  was  employed  to  make  a  survey 
of  the  whole  river  below  Quebec,  and  his  chart  was  published  by  the 
Admiralty.  He  was  then  promoted,  and  served  on  the  Halifax  station  all 
the  ensuing  winter. 
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the  incomplete  works.  This  attempt  also,  which  was  some¬ 
what  in  violation  of  the  understanding  that  an  essentially 
defensive  system  should  he  followed,  completely  failed.  It 
had  been  assented  to  by  Montcalm  on  the  Governor’s  recom¬ 
mendation,  and  chiefly  in  consequence  of  the  urgent  repre¬ 
sentations  of  the  citizens  of  Quebec,  who  apprehended  the 
destruction  of  their  property  and  lives  when  the  English 
should  have  firmly  established  themselves  on  the  south  side 
with  heavy  ordnance.  They  crossed  the  St  Lawrence  several 
miles  above  the  city,  and  then  marched  through  the  woods 
towards  the  position  of  the  English.  The  force  was  partly 
composed  of  civilians  and  youths  belonging  to  the  city 
schools.  Before  they  reached  their  destination  they  fell 
into  inextricable  confusion,  one  division  of  them  mistaking 
the  other  for  enemies,  and  the  two  then  firing  upon  each 
other.  After  this,  they  retired  without  having  done  any¬ 
thing  to  injure  the  English.  Their  success,  in  case  they 
had  reached  the  works,  was,  at  best,  extremely  doubtful. 
Wolfe,  in  his  report,  said,  “  Unluckily  they  fell  into  con¬ 
fusion,  fired  upon  one  another,  and  went  back  again,  by 
which  we  lost  an  opportunity  of  defeating  this  large  detach¬ 
ment.”  This  affair  occurred  in  the  night  of  July  12th. 
At  all  the  British  posts  and  encampments,  parties  of 
Indians  and  volunteers  hovered  near  to  harass  the  soldiers, 
and  to  cut  off  stragglers,  who  were  fired  upon  by  enemies 
from  places  of  concealment  in  the  forest,  and  then  scalped. 
On  one  occasion,  early  in  the  campaign,  they  stole  upon 
Captain  Gorham  and  his  company  of  rangers  near  the 
Montmorency,  and  succeeded  in  killing  twelve  of  them 
close  to  Townshend’s  encampment,  escaping  with  but  slight 
damage  to  themselves.  Everywhere  it  became  dangerous 
for  the  English  soldiers  to  move  about,  except  in  consider¬ 
able  bodies,  and  maintaining  perfect  order  and  discipline. 
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This  system  of  petty  warfare  was  kept  up  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  campaign. 

280.  The  fire  of  the  English  ships,  in  conjunction  with 
that  of  the  batteries,  on  the  south  shore,  inflicted  infinite 
injury  upon  the  city.  The  buildings  in  the  lower  town 
were  soon  reduced  to  ruins.  Fires  in  the  upper  town  were 
of  almost  daily  occurrence.  Sometimes  several  buildings 
were  seen  blazing  at  once,  presenting  the  appearance  of  a 
vast  conflagration.  On  the  17th  of  July,  and  again  on  the 
19th,  huge  numbers  of  buildings  were  set  on  fire  by  the 
shot,  which  continued  a  long  time  burning,  as  if  the  whole 
city  had  become  a  prey  to  the  flames.  Before  the  siege 
ended,  more  than  five  hundred  buildings  were  destroyed, 
including  public  and  private  edifices,  the  cathedral,  and 
other  places  of  worship.  Of  the  inhabitants,  the  non-com¬ 
batants  who  had  not  retired  before  fled  for  refuge  into 
the  country.  Many  were  killed  and  wounded,  struck  by 
cannon  balls,  some  in  the  streets  and  thoroughfares,  others 
within  the  walls  of  public  places  of  resort  and  private 
dwellings. 

By  the  middle  of  August,  the  city  was  virtually  destroyed 
. — most  of  its  resident  population  having  vanished,  its  prin¬ 
cipal  habitations  and  edifices  in  ruins,  and  even  the  pieces 
of  ordnance  on  the  ramparts  for  the  most  part  rendered 
useless. 

281.  No  considerable  attempt  had  yet  been  made  by 
the  British  commanders  to  force  Montcalm’s  intrenchments, 
or  to  draw  him  out  to  a  battle.  On  the  left  bank  of  the 
Montmorency,  where,  as  has  been  stated,  General  Town- 
shend’s  brigade  was  encamped,  Wolfe  had  caused  batteries 
and  redoubts  to  be  established.  From  these  the  left  of  the 
French  line  of  intrenchments  was  cannonaded,  while  fre¬ 
quent  approaches  for  the  same  purpose  were  made  by  the 
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smaller  armed  craft  of  the  British,  which  came  across  the 
channel  between  Orleans  and  the  mainland.  But  these 
attempts  produced  no  material  effect,  because  the  French 
troops  were  well  sheltered  behind  their  earthworks.  En¬ 
deavours  were  also  made  in  vain  to  find  some  crossing- 
place  higher  up  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Montmorency.  On 
these  occasions  the  right  hank  was  found  to  be  everywhere 
carefully  guarded  by  troops,  and  artillery  posted  in  impreg¬ 
nable  positions.  The  English  leader  found  it  impossible  to 
accomplish  his  purpose  of  bringing  his  skilful  and  watchful 
opponent  to  a  general  action.  At  the  same  time,  while 
marching  to  and  fro  amongst  the  thickets  which  fringed 
the  rocky  bank  of  the  Montmorency,  his  own  soldiers  were 
exposed  to  the  constant  attacks  of  the  Indians,  who  fired 
upon  them  from  concealed  positions,  and  inflicted  severe 
losses. 

At  length  a  plan  was  matured  which  seemed  to  pro¬ 
mise  success.  Towards  its  outlet  the  river  was  fordable 
at  low  water.  The  nearest  portions  of  the  French  in¬ 
trenched  line  curved  outwards.  A  redoubt  and  battery 
mounting  five  guns,  and  situated  within  musket-shot 
of  the  earthworks  behind  which  the  French  troops  and 
marksmen  were  sheltered,  commanded  the  ford.  On  the 
other  side  of  the  Montmorency,  occupied  by  Townshend’s 
brigade,  the  bank  rose  to  a  great  height.  There  Wolfe  had 
caused  batteries  to  be  constructed,  from  which,  with  perhaps 
fifty  pieces  of  artillery,  the  gunners  projected  shot  and 
shell  against  the  French  left.  Lower  down  upon  the  rocky 
bottom  of  the  Montmorency  he  had  planted  twenty-eight 
cannon  upon  the  hulls  of  a  couple  of  sunken  small  transport 
ships,  and  thence  also  the  French  intrenchments  could  be 
cannonaded.  But  the  French  five-gun  battery  near  the 
ford  was,  from  the  nature  of  the  locality,  out  of  the  reach 
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of  the  English  cannon,  the  discharges  from  which  passed 
over  it.  Not  far  distant  from  the  five-gun  battery,  on  the 
right  of  it,  in  the  direction  of  Beauport,  there  was  another 
redoubt  and  a  battery  of  three  guns. 

It  was  arranged  that  two  small  vessels, armed  with  cannon, 
should  be  brought  as  near  as  possible  to  the  last-named 
redoubt  and  battery  in  the  course  of  31st  July,  and  there 
allowed  to  be  stranded  when  the  time  for  action  arrived. 
At  the  same  time,  a  ship  of  sixty  guns,  the  Centurion*  was 
appointed  to  take  up  a  station  in  the  north  channel,  between 
Orleans  and  the  mainland,  opposite  to  the  battery  which 
commanded  the  ford,  for  the  purpose  of  silencing  the 
French  cannon,  and  covering  the  passage  of  Wolfe’s  troops 
towards  the  intrenchments.  All  the  soldiers  who  could 
be  spared  from  the  camps  of  the  three  brigades  were 
detached  for  the  contemplated  attack.  Those  from  Point 
Levi  and  the  Island  of  Orleans  embarked  in  barges  and  in 
the  boats  of  the  squadron  before  mid-day.  When  the 
appointed  time  arrived,  a  strong  detachment  having  been 
sent  up  the  left  bank  of  the  Montmorency  to  engage  the 
attention  of  the  French  in  that  direction,  the  Centurion 
and  the  two  smaller  vessels  being  in  their  assigned  places, 
a  furious  cannonade  was  begun.  Including  the  artillery  at 
Townshend’s  camp,  and  that  of  the  Centurion  and  of  the 
other  two  vessels,  upwards  of  one  hundred  pieces  played 
upon  the  French  works  near  the  Falls  of  Montmorency, 
while,  at  the  same  time,  the  batteries  at  Point  Levi  poured 
shot  and  shell  into  the  town.  More  than  one  thousand 
barges  and  boats  conveyed  soldiers  to  the  point  of  disem- 


*  This  was  the  former  flag-ship  of  Commodore  Anson,  who  had  sailed 
round  the  globe  in  her.  Anson  himself  had  retired  from  the  active  naval 
service  some  years  before  ;  and  in  1759  was  the  First  Lord  of  the  British 
Admiralty. 
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barkation  between  the  Centurion  and  the  shallows  at  the 
mouth  of  the  Montmorency.  As  the  heavily-laden  boats 
could  not  be  brought  quite  close  to  the  dry  ground,  and  as 
the  bottom  was  rocky  and  extremely  rough,  the  soldiers 
could  not  land  without  wading,  or  in  an  orderly  manner. 
Much  delay  and  confusion  occurred.  The  first  troops  to 
land  consisted  of  thirteen  companies  of  grenadiers,  with  two 
hundred  men  of  the  60th  or  Boyal  Americans.  The  re¬ 
doubt  nearest  to  the  mouth  of  the  Montmorency  was 
immediately  vacated,  the  French  gunners  retiring  behind 
their  intrenchments.  According  to  preconcerted  arrange¬ 
ments,  the  troops  already  landed  should  now  have  formed 
in  four  columns,  and  awaited  the  arrival  of  those  belonging 
to  Monckton’s  corps,  not  yet  ashore,  and  also  of  the  brigades 
of  Townshend  and  Murray,  which  were,  at  the  moment, 
preparing  to  cross  the  ford  ;  but  owing  to  some  misunder¬ 
standing  the  General’s  instructions  were  not  followed. 

In  the  meantime,  Montcalm  and  De  Levis  had  remained 
during  several  hours  uncertain  as  to  where  the  English 
intended  to  make  their  attack.  Directions  were  given  for 
the  men  to  hold  themselves  ready  everywhere  along  the 
whole  line.*  But  as  soon  as  the  French  general  saw  the 
English  boats  hastening  towards  the  shallows  below  the 
Falls,  and  the  other  dispositions  preparatory  to  the  crossing 
of  the  ford  by  the  divisions  of  Townshend  and  Murray,  he 

*  The  attack  was  not  commenced  before  five  P.M.,  although  Murray  and 
Townshend’s  brigades  were  ready  four  hours  earlier  to  march  down  from 
the  camp  to  the  ford,  and  Monckton’s  men  had  embarked  in  the  barges  at 
noon.  The  delay  formed  a  part  of  the  plan  of  operations  of  the  English 
commanders,  by  whose  orders  the  barges  conveying  the  troops  were  kept 
in  motion  upon  the  water  in  different  directions  until  near  the  hour  when 
the  state  of  the  tide  would  favour  the  passage  of  the  ford.  The  object  was 
to  keep  the  French  in  the  dark  as  long  as  possible  respecting  the  real  point 
of  attack,  and  thus  prevent  the  concentration  of  their  troops  towards  the 
left  of  their  line  of  intrenchments. 
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instantly  penetrated  through  their  designs.  Some  newly- 
arrived  militia  were  at  once  sent  to  strengthen  the  left,  and 
a  detachment  was  forwarded  to  a  point  above  the  Falls  to 
reinforce  the  guard  stationed  there.  The  commander  at 
this  point  was  ordered  to  force  his  way  across  to  the  left 
hank,  and,  descending  to  the  camp  of  Townshend,  to  fall 
upon  it  and  capture  it,  weakened  as  the  position  would  he 
by  the  departure  of  most  of  the  soldiers,  withdrawn  to 
assault  the  French  lines.  The  skill  and  foresight  of  General 
Montcalm  were  never  displayed  to  greater  advantage  than 
on  this  occasion.  Bat  Wolfe,  with  equal  sagacity,  had 
also  foreseen  what  might  happen  if  Townsliend’s  position 
was  left  defenceless,  and  had  provided  against  it  by  retain¬ 
ing,  as  has  been  related,  a  strong  detachment  on  the  left 
bank. 

We  can  only  conjecture  what  the  result  of  the  operations 
of  July  31st  might  have  been  if  General  Wolfe’s  orders  and 
dispositions  had  been  strictly  executed. 

According  to  his  own  account  of  the  affair,  which  is  to 
he  found  in  his  report  of  September  2d  following,  the  enter¬ 
prise  of  July  31st  was  undertaken  with  the  hope  that,  when 
Montcalm  should  see  the  British  landed,  and  posted  in  a 
position  to  seriously  threaten  the  left  of  his  line  of  intrench- 
ments,  he  would  move  forward  to  defend  his  detached 
works,  and  risk  a  general  battle  ;  hut,  if  the  French  leader 
should  not  follow  that  course,  Wolfe  judged  that  he  himself 
would  at  least  gain  the  opportunity  of  determining  upon 
the  expediency  of  assailing  him  behind  his  intrenched  line, 
as  well  as  upon  the  particular  point  where  it  would  be  best 
to  make  the  attempt.  With  a  view,  therefore,  to  the  pro¬ 
bability  of  an  engagement,  a  great  quantity  of  artillery 
stores  had  been  placed  upon  an  eminence  on  the  left,  or 
east  side,  of  the  Montmorency,  whence  some  portions  of  the 
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French  line  could  be  cannonaded.  But,  as  lias  been  said, 
tbe  detached  outpost  was  vacated,  and  it  turned  out  that 
there  would  be  no  battle  unless  one  could  be  brought  on 
by  proceeding  to  attack  tbe  intrenchments.  Wolfe  then 
gave  orders  that  tbe  grenadiers  and  Royal  Americans  should 
commence  tbe  assault,  after  forming  in  the  manner  pre¬ 
scribed,  and  after  the  other  corps  of  tbe  army  should  have 
arrived  to  support  them.  The  grenadiers  neither  waited 
for  the  other  divisions  nor  formed  themselves  into  four 
columns,  but  hurried  forward  in  a  confused  and  disorderly 
manner.  The  French  remained  inactive  until  the  foremost 
of  the  assailants  came  within  a  few  yards  of  the  intrench- 
men  t,  when  they  delivered  their  fire  with  such  rapidity  and 
deadly  effect,  that  the  British  grenadiers  were  instantly 
repelled  with  great  slaughter.  By  the  time  the  survivors, 
with  all  the  wounded  who  could  be  brought  away,  regained 
the  redoubt,  Monckton’s  troops  had  landed,  and  stood  on 
the  shore  in  perfect  order.  The  brigades  of  Townshend 
and  Murray  were  marching  to  the  scene  of  action,  also  in 
perfect  order.  The  grenadiers  endeavoured  to  form  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  redoubt,  but  could  not  do  so  under  the  con¬ 
tinuous  discharge  of  musketry  from  the  intrencliment,  by 
which  many,  both  officers  and  men,  were  wounded  or  killed. 
In  continuation  of  his  report  to  the  British  Minister,  Wolfe 
says,  “  In  this  situation  they  continued  for  some  time, 
unable  to  form  under  so  hot  a  fire  ;  and  having  many  gallant 
officers  wounded,  who,  careless  of  their  persons,  had  been 
solely  intent  upon  their  duty.  I  saw  the  absolute  necessity 
of  calling  them  off,  that  they  might  form  themselves  behind 
Brigadier  Monckton’s  corps,  which  was  now  landed  and 
drawn  up  on  the  beach  in  extreme  good  order.  By  this 
new  accident  and  this  second  delay  it  was  near  night,  and 
a  storm  came  on,  and  the  tide  began  to  make,  so  that  I 
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thought  it  most  advisable  not  to  persevere  in  so  difficult  an 
ttack,  lest,  in  case  of  a  repulse,  the  retreat  of  Brigadier 
fownshend’s  corps  might  be  hazardous  and  uncertain. 
Our  artillery  had  a  great  effect  on  the  enemy’s  left ;  and  it 
is  probable,  if  those  accidents  I  have  spoken  of  had  not 
happened,  we  should  have  penetrated  there.  The  French 
did  not  attempt  to  interrupt  our  march.  Some  of  their 
savages  came  down  to  murder  such  wounded  as  could  not 
be  brought  off,  and  to  scalp  the  dead,  as  their  custom  is. 
If  the  attack  had  succeeded,  our  loss  must  have  been  cer¬ 
tainly  great,  and  theirs  inconsiderable  from  the  shelter  the 
neighbouring  woods  afforded  them.  The  Biver  St  Charles 
remained  still  to  be  passed  before  the  town  was  invested. 
All  those  circumstances  I  considered,  but  the  desire  to  act 
in  conformity  to  the  King’s  intentions  induced  me  to  make 
this  trial.  .  .  .  The  enemy  have  been  fortifying  ever  since 
with  care,  so  as  to  make  a  second  attempt  still  more  dan¬ 
gerous.”  After  the  grenadiers  were  withdrawn,  the  troops 
belonging  to  Monckton’s  brigade  re-embarked  in  the  barges 
to  return  to  their  positions  on  the  south  shore,  while  the 
brigades  of  Townshend  and  Murray  re-occupied  the  en¬ 
campment  on  the  left  side  of  the  Falls  of  Montmorency. 
The  Centurion  rejoined  her  division  of  the  fleet,  but  the 
other  two  armed  vessels,  which  had  been  stranded  on  the 
Beauport  shore,  were  burnt  to  prevent  the  French  from 
taking  possession  of  them. 

In  “  the  fight  of  the  Beauport  Flats,”  as  Wolfe’s  attack 
has  been  styled,  the  English  lost  from  four  hundred  and 
fifty  to  five  hundred  men  in  killed  and  wounded.  It  is  not 
known  what  the  loss  of  the  French  was.* 

*  Garneau  speaks  of  the  affair  of  July  31st  as  an  important  victory, 
ascribing  the  result  to  General  Levis’  skilful  dispositions.  He  states  the 
British  loss  to  have  been  five  hundred,  including  officers.  Some  authorities 
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282.  In  conjunction  with  the  operations  in  the  immediate 
vicinity  of  Quebec,  the  British  commanders  sent  detach¬ 
ments  of  their  forces,  on  several  occasions,  to  points  along 
the  banks  of  the  St  Lawrence,  both  above  and  below  the 
city.  There  can  he  no  question  but  that,  while  some  of 
these  subsidiary  or  secondary  operations  were  legitimately 
connected  with  the  main  purposes  of  the  campaign — the 
reduction  of  Quebec  and  of  the  whole  colony — they  were  in 
numerous  instances  converted  into  unjustifiable  aggressions 
upon  the  property  and  even  the  lives  of  the  non-com¬ 
batants.  Unhappily  the  annals  of  warfare  abound  in 
examples  of  a  like  nature  when  hostilities  are  carried  on  in 

have  said  four  hundred,  others  as  high  as  seven  hundred.  The  truth  is,  the 
precise  losses  on  both  sides  have  remained  unknown. 

On  the  day  after  the  battle  Wolfe  censured  the  conduct  of  the  grenadiers 
in  his  general  orders  :  “  The  check  which  the  grenadiers  met  with  yester¬ 
day  will,  it  is  hoped,  be  a  lesson  to  them  for  the  time  to  come.  Such  im¬ 
petuous,  irregular,  and  unsoldierlike  proceeding  puts  it  out  of  the  power 
of  commanders  to  form  any  disposition  for  an  attack,  and  out  of  the 
general’s  to  execute  his  plans.  The  grenadiers  could  not  suppose  that  they 
alone  could  beat  the  French  army,  and  therefore  it  was  necessary  that  the 
corps  under  General  Monckton  and  Brigadier  Townshend  should  have  time 
to  join.  The  first  fire  was  sufficient  to  repulse  men  who  had  lost  all  sense 
of  order  and  military  discipline.  Amherst’s  and  the  Highland  regiments, 
by  the  soldierlike  and  cool  manner  in  which  they  performed  their  duty, 
would  undoubtedly  have  beaten  back  the  Canadian  army  if  it  had  ventured 
to  attack  them.  The  loss,  however,  is  inconsiderable,  and  may  be  easily 
repaired  when  a  favourable  opportunity  offers,  if  the  men  will  show  proper 
attention  to  their  officers.”  These  last  words  do  not  import  a  loss  of  from 
five  to  seven  hundred  men.  Wolfe,  however,  probably  referred  only  to 
the  killed,  as  the  larger  portion  of  the  wounded  might  be  expected  to 
recover  and  rejoin  the  ranks. 

Garneau’s  reflections  relative  to  Wolfe’s  sentiments  on  the  subject  of  the 
check  at  Montmorency,  and  about  the  British  people,  as  being  in  bad  taste, 
have  been  justly  objected  to.  None  of  the  numerous  writers  in  the 
English  language  have  given  so  much  expression  to  unworthy  prejudices 
in  discoursing  of  Wolfe’s  and  Montcalm’s  career  as  Garneau  has  done  in 
French,  which  is  to  be  regretted,  because  of  the  importance  of  his  work 
in  many  respects. 
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an  enemy’s  country,  so  that  such  proceedings,  by  their  fre¬ 
quency,  are  seldom  regarded  with  the  reprobation  which 
they  merit.  The  memory  of  them  is  often  shrouded  in  the 
homage  universally  accorded  to  the  reputation  of  successful 
military  and  naval  leaders.  Those  who  remained  in  the 
settlements  along  the  St  Lawrence,  whose  fathers,  husbands, 
sons,  and  brothers  were  in  the  ranks  of  the  army  with 
Montcalm,  naturally  were  unfriendly  to  the  foreign  soldiers ; 
and  when  numerous  deserters  from  the  intrenchments  at 
Beauport  came,  during  the  months  of  July  and  August, 
to  gather  the  crops  for  the  maintenance  of  their  starving 
.families,  there  was  enough  of  a  show  of  armed  opposition, 
to  the  detachments  of  rangers  and  light  infantry  to 
justify,  in  the  soldier’s  mind,  the  wholesale  devastation 
of  fields,  and  the  plundering  and  burning  of  many  habi¬ 
tations. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  accounts  of  the  proceedings  of 
some  of  the  detached  bodies  of  the  invading  forces  have 
been  grossly  exaggerated.  We  are  told  of  places  below 
Quebec  where  all  the  habitations  were  burned,  the  fruit 
trees  cut  down,  and  the  cattle,  as  well  as  movables  and 
clothing,  carried  off.*  At  St  Joachim,  a  Captain  Mont¬ 
gomery  t  is  reported  to  have  caused  persons  taken  captive — 

*  See  Garneau,  vol.  ii.  chap,  i.,  who  quotes  from  an  old  journal :  “We 
burned  and  destroyed  more  than  fourteen  hundred  fine  farm-houses  ;  for 
we,  during  the  siege,  were  masters  of  a  great  part  of  their  country ;  so  that, 
it  is  thought,  it  will  take  them  many  a  century  to  recover  the  damage.” 
Correctly  quoted  the  italicised  words  should  have  been  half  a  century. 

t  The  Christian  name  of  this  Montgomery  not  being  given  in  the  original 
record,  it  has  been  assumed,  until  recently,  that  he  was  the  Richard  Mont¬ 
gomery  who  fell  at  Quebec  in  1775.  But  Richard  Montgomery,  in  the 
year  1759,  belonged  to  the  17th  regiment,  then  serving  at  Lake  Cham¬ 
plain,  under  General  Amherst,  and  subsequently  in  1760  under  Colonel 
Haviland  at  Montreal. 

It  has  also  been  shown  that  there  was  a  Captain  Alexander  Montgomery 
of  the  43d  regiment  serving  under  Wolfe  in  1759.  It  further  appears  that 
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in  this  instance  with  arms  in  their  hands — to  be  put  to 
death  in  an  inhuman  manner,  and  then  scalped.  We  read 
also  of  excesses  committed  in  a  number  of  other  places 
along  the  banks  of  the  St  Lawrence,  and  on  the  Island  of 
Orleans .*  In  most  of  the  villages  visited  by  the  soldiers, 
the  religious  instincts  of  the  people  were  offended  and  their 
feelings  outraged  by  seeing  the  churches  as  well  as  the 
houses  of  the  priests  converted  into  barracks.  It  has  been 

Alexander  Montgomery  sold  out  of  the  service  in  1766,  while  Richard 
remained  in  the  British  army  until  1772.  Alexander,  therefore,  and  not 
Richard  Montgomery,  was  the  man  whose  conduct  at  St  Joachim  is  referred 
to  in  the  text. 

The  merit  of  clearing  up  this  historical  point  is  due  to  Mr  J.  M.  Le  Moine 
and  Mr  Coventry  of  Coburg,  Canada  West,  who  have  thus  had  the  satis¬ 
faction  of  rescuing  the  memory  of  General  Richard  Montgomery  from  an 
undeserved  and  most  odious  imputation. 

*  M.  Garneau  represents  General  Wolfe  as  the  wilful  author  of  these 
barbarities,  and  his  language  in  this  respect  is  very  severe.  He  says — 
“  After  destroying  the  city,  General  Wolfe  fell  upon  the  country  parishes.” 
Again,  “  Wolfe  chose  the  night-time  for  committing  those  ravages  ;  ”  and 
“  as  the  season  advanced,  this  war  of  brigands  extended  itself,  for  Wolfe 
indulged  in  it  to  avenge  himself  for  the  checks  he  had  received,”  &c.,  &c. — 
See  Note,  p.  389. 

The  following  atrocious  incident  stands  on  record  in  “  Knox’s  Histo¬ 
rical  Journal,”  vol.  i.  p.  322  : — “  Captain  Starks  of  the  rangers  sent  his 
lieutenant  and  twenty  men  on  a  scout  to  the  southward  yesterday  (July 
8).  They  returned  to-day,  and  brought  in  two  prisoners,  a  lad  of  fifteen 
and  a  man  of  forty,  who  was  very  sullen  and  would  answer  no  questions. 
This  officer  (the  lieutenant)  also  took  two  male  children  ;  and  as  he  and  his 
party  were  returning,  they  saw  themselves  closely  pursued  by  a  much 
superior  body,  some  of  whom  were  Indians.  He  wished  to  be  freed  from  the 
children,  as,  by  their  innocent  cries  and  screeches,  they  directed  the  pur¬ 
suers  where  to  follow.  The  lieutenant  made  signs  to  them  to  go  away 
and  leave  him,  but  they  not  understanding  him,  redoubled  their  lamenta¬ 
tions  ;  and  finding  himself  hard  pressed,  he  gave  orders  that  the  infants 
should  be  taken  aside  and  killed,  which  was  done,  though  the  officer 
declared  to  me  that  it  was  with  the  greatest  reluctance  that  can  be  con¬ 
ceived.  As  the  other  prisoners  (the  lad  and  man)  were  brought  to  the 
post  where  I  was  on  duty  with  the  ranging  captain,  I  conversed  with  the 
lad  for  some  time.” 
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suggested,  however,  without  any  desire  to  palliate  outrages 
committed  by  the  lawless  rangers,  that  during  the  month 
of  August,  when  most  of  these  destructive  proceedings  took 
place,  there  were  a  great  many  deserters  from  the  army  at 
Beauport.  It  was  harvest-time,  when  their  famishing 
families  must  gather  in  their  crops  or  perish.  Montcalm 
could  not  prevent  desertion  at  this  season,  although  he  had 
recourse  to  scourging  and  even  hanging.  They  left  his 
ranks  in  scores,  and  made  off  for  their  homes  and  their 
fields,  so  that  at  length  he  was  obliged  to  acquiesce  in  an 
extorted  leave  of  absence  for  a  brief  period  to  bodies  of 
many  hundreds.  This  being  the  case,  we  have  a  clue  to 
the  source  of  the  armed  opposition  which  the  detachments 
of  light  troops  and  rangers  encountei’ecl  at  St  Joachim, 
Chateau  Richer,  and  other  places — such  opposition  appear¬ 
ing,  in  the  eyes  of  those  reckless  soldiers,  ample  justification 
for  the  destruction  of  houses  and  other  property. 

In  some  cases  the  property  destroyed  in  the  country  parts 
belonged  to  owners  resident  in  the  city,  who  were  thus 
doubly  losers,  by  devastations  without  and  the  effects  of 
bombardment  within.* 

The  consequences  of  the  ravages  committed  on  the  farms 

*  In  a  memoir  drawn  up  by  Bishop  Pontbriant  in  November  1759,  for 
the  information  of  the  French  Minister,  it  is  stated  that  the  buildings  of 
the  Quebec  Seminary  were  so  much  damaged  in  the  siege  that  there  re¬ 
mained  only  the  kitchen  of  the  establishment  for  the  lodging  of  the  cure 
and  his  assistant,  while  in  the  country  the  enemy  had  devastated  four  farms 
and  burnt  three  large  mills,  which  at  that  time  furnished  nearly  all  the 
revenue  of  that  religious  community. 

There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that  the  English  officers  and  troops 
generally  were  far  from  deserving  the  imputation  of  cruelty  towards  non- 
combatants  which  has  been  referred  to  in  a  former  page.  AVolfe  himself 
is  well  known  to  have  expressly  forbidden  violence  and  plundering  on  pain 
of  his  severe  displeasure,  and,  in  case  of  proof,  the  punishment  of  death. 
Moreover,  the  robberies  of  the  inhabitants,  ascribed  by  excited  and  preju¬ 
diced  writers  to  the  English,  were  doubtless  often  committed  by  parties  of 
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of  the  unfortunate  inhabitants  were  rendered  more  serious 
still,  by  the  enemy  discovering  the  places  of  concealment 
in  the  forest  in  which  they  had  been  recommended  by  the 
Governor  to  hide  their  movables,  stocks  of  provisions,  and 
animals,  at  the  commencement  of  the  campaign.  Thus, 
left  without  means  of  subsistence,  without  habitations,  and 
without  implements  of  labour,  the  poor  plundered  colonists 
would  have  to  begin  life  again  after  savage  fashion,  with 
their  families  sheltered  under  bark  cabins,  and  no  other 
food  than  the  casual  produce  of  hunting  and  fishing. 
Bishop  Pontbriant,  in  his  appeal  in  behalf  of  the  destitute 
inhabitants,  said  they  would  require  twenty  years’  time  to 
enable  them  to  recover  their  aucient  condition. 

283.  At  an  early  stage  in  the  campaign  both  Wolfe  and 

French  and  Indian  marauders,  especially  the  latter,  whom  the  French  could 
not  restrain. 

In  one  French  account  of  the  campaign  (that  of  J.  C.  Panet,  notary  of 
Quebec,  father  of  the.  Hon.  J.  A.  Panet,  the  President  of  the  Old  House  of 
Assembly  of  Lower  Canada),  we  read  as  follows  : — “  At  half-past  three 
a.m.  (on  July  21st)  the  twelve  hundred  men  made  a  descent  at  Point-aux. 
Trembles,  and  were  received  by  the  fire  of  about  forty  savages,  who  killed 
seven  and  wounded  as  many.  They  surrounded  the  houses  near  the  church, 
and  made  a  number  of  prisoners,  of  whom  thirteen  were  women,  ladies  of 
the  city  who  had  retired  to  the  place  for  refuge.  The  prisoners  were 
treated  with  all  possible  consideration.  General  Wolfe  headed  the  troops, 
and  M.  Stobo  was  there.  But  that  which  was  most  lamentable  was,  that 
the  English  caused,  no  injury  to  be  done,  while  the  savages  plundered  the 
houses  and  stole  the  property  of  almost  all  the  refugees.  About  nine  a.m. 
next  day  the  enemy  sent  messengers  to  a  parley,  offering  to  set  ashore  all 
the  female  prisoners  on  condition  of  our  suffering  to  pass  down  unmolested 
by  our  fire  a  barge  loaded  with  their  sick  and  wounded.  The  offer  was 
accepted.”  On  this  occasion  the  officers  behaved  with  the  utmost  polite¬ 
ness  and  kindness,  and  as  it  was  intended  to  augment  the  fire  of  the 
batteries,  promised  to  give  till  nine  P.M.,  so  that  the  released  prisoners 
might  have  time  to  retire  whithersoever  they  desired.  The  officers  also 
furnished  their  names  and  those  of  their  regiments,  &c. ,  to  the  prisoners, 
so  that  in  case  of  future  emergency  they  might  be  found,  and  their  protec¬ 
tion  be  the  more  easily  obtained,  should  that  be  required. 
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Saunders  had  arrived  at  a  conviction  of  the  necessity  of 
bringing  about  a  battle  with  General  Montcalm.  But  in 
order  to  effect  that,  they  must  either  go  in  and  fight  him 
where  he  was,  or  induce  him  to  bring  his  army  out.  The 
Admiral,  however,  could  not  cause  his  great  ships  to  float 
near  enough  to  the  front  of  Montcalm’s  intrenchments,  in 
order  to  aid  the  land  forces  in  storming  the  position, 
since  the  water  was  too  shallow.  For  the  army  alone  to 
attempt  even  to  land  on  such  ground  as  fronted  the  French 
lines,  was  to  tempt  a  worse  fate  than  that  of  Abercrombie  s 
troops  at  Carillon.  Wolfe  also  found  out  by  experience 
that  a  passage  could  not  be  forced  from  his  position  on  the 
left  bank  of  the  Montmorency  so  as  to  cross  above  the 
Falls  and  reach  the  intrenchments  from  behind.  More¬ 
over,  he  was  completely  baffled  in  his  plans  for  penetrating 
through  the  front  of  the  extreme  left  on  the  31st  of  July. 
Altogether  the  French  position  proved  to  be  most  difficult 
of  access,  and  the  two  commanders  of  the  British  forces  were 
obliged  to  conclude  that  it  was  unassailable  by  any  means 
at  their  disposal. 

Again,  the  French  general  seemed  determined  to  adhere 
to  his  strictly  defensive  policy,  and  would  not  afford  his 
adversaries  the  opportunity  they  desired,  by  coming  out  to 
fight,  notwithstanding  some  temptations  which  were  pre¬ 
sented.  He  did  not  try  to  beat  Wolfe’s  army  in  detail, 
when  he  saw  that  it  was  divided,  and  the  parts  distributed 
in  the  three  encampments,  at  the  Montmorency,  the  Island 
of  Orleans,  and  Point  Levi.  Nor  did  he  move  out  to 
defend  the  country  from  devastation  by  the  English 
troops.  In  short,  Montcalm’s  army  lay  intrenched  at 
Beauport,  exclusively  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  the 
English  from  taking  the  capital,  and  it  was  plain  that, 
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excepting  in  a  case  involving  its  immediate  peril,  he  would 
not  risk  a  battle. 

When  August  came,  General  Wolfe  and  the  Admiral 
began  to  fear  that  the  whole  season  would  pass  away 
before  Quebec  was  reduced.  They  had  already,  in  the 
course  of  July,  considered  the  question  of  a  possible 
approach  to  the  city,  after  effecting  a  landing  upon  the 
north  shore  somewhere  above.  They  had  together  passed 
up  in  a  boat  and  carefully  examined  the  river  bank  in  that 
direction.  On  this  occasion,  July  18th,  several  war  vessels 
and  two  transports  full  of  troops  passed  by  the  town  to 
beyond  Sillery.  The  result  of  Wolfe’s  investigation  is  best 
expressed  in  his  own  words — “  I  found  there  the  same  at¬ 
tention  on  the  enemy's  side ;  and  great  difficulties  on  ours, 
arising  from  the  nature  of  the  ground  and  the  obstacles  to 
our  communication  with  the  fleet.  But  what  I  feared 
most  was,  that  if  we  should  land  between  the  river  and 
Cape  Rouge,  the  body  first  landed  would  not  be  reinforced 
before  they  were  attacked  by  the  enemy’s  whole  army. 
Notwithstanding  these  difficulties,  I  thought  once  of  at¬ 
tempting  it,  but  perceiving  that  the  enemy,  jealous  of  the 
design,  were  preparing  against  it,  and  had  actually  brought 
artillery,  which,  being  so  near  Quebec,  they  could  increase 
as  they  pleased,  to  play  upon  the  shipping,  and  as  it  must 
have  been  many  hours  before  we  could  attack  them,  even 
supposing  a  favourable  night  for  the  boats  to  pass  by  the 
town  unhurt,  it  seemed  so  hazardous  that  I  thought  it  best 
to  desist.” 

Having  for  the  present  abandoned  the  idea  of  attempting 
to  land  a  force  above  the  city,  Wolfe  returned  to  Mont¬ 
morency.  To  attract  Montcalm's  attention  in  such  a  way 
as  to  induce  him  to  weaken  his  strength  at  Beauport,  by 
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keeping  a  strong  detachment  of  his  army  between  Quebec 
and  Cape  Eouge,  or  higher  up,  the  ships  and  troops  which 
had  already  passed  upwards  were  left  there.  Colonel 
Carleton  was  directed  to  land  at  P oint-aux-T  rembles, 
which  he  did,  and  had  a  skirmish  with  Indians. 

284.  It  was  about  this  time  that  M.  de  Bougainville 
was  detached  from  the  main  body  at  Beauport,  with  a 
strong  corps,  to  watch  the  movements  of  the  English  on 
the  river  above  the  city.  He  established  his  headquai  tei  s 
at  Cape  Bouge.  During  the  remainder  of  the  campaign, 
Bougainville,  according  to  instructions,  moved  along  the 
north  bank  between  Sillery  and  Cape  Bouge,  following  the 
motions  of  the  English,  ready  at  all  times  to  charge  them 
in  case  a  landing  should  be  attempted.  A  battery  of  four 
guns  had  been  placed  on  the  high  land  near  Sillery  soon 
after  the  18th  of  July. 

285.  Immediately  after  the  check  which  Wolfe  received 
at  Montmorency,  he  detached  General  Murray,  with  a  corps 
of  twelve  hundred  men,  to  proceed  up  the  St  Lawrence. 
A  portion  of  the  fleet  under  Admiral  Holmes  conveyed 
the  troops.  Murray  and  Holmes  were  directed  to  capture 
or  destroy  several  French  frigates,  which  were  known  to 
have  retired  towards  Three  Bivers,  and  to  endeavour  to 
open  communications  with  General  Amherst,  of  whose 
movements  and  progress  no  information  had  as  yet  been 
received.  General  Murray  was  likewise  ordered  to  avail 
bimself  of  any  favourable  opportunities  that  might  occur 
of  bringing  on  conflicts  with  the  French  tioops.  Bougain¬ 
ville  repulsed  two  attempts  at  landing  which  were  made 
by  Murray’s  force  near  Point-aux-Trembles.  Subsequently 
the  latter  succeeded  in  effecting  a  disembarkation  at 
Deschambault,  where  a  magazine  of  provisions,  and  spare 
clothing,  and  baggage,  belonging  to  the  French  army,  were 
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burned,  and  some  prisoners  taken.  Some  papers  fell  into 
Murray’s  bands  at  this  place,  which  furnished  the  informa¬ 
tion  that  General  Amherst  had  taken  possession  of  Crown 
Point  and  was  preparing  to  follow  Bourlamaque  to  Isle- 
aux-Noix.  From  the  prisoners  it  was  learned  that  Niagara 
had  surrendered  to  General  Johnson.  On  receiving  this 
intelligence  General  Wolfe  ordered  Murray  to  rejoin  the 
army. 

286.  During  the  month  of  August,  while  detachments  of 
British  soldiers,  consisting  chiefly  of  light  infantry  and 
rangers,  were  employed  in  devastating  the  country  parts, 
as  has  been  already  mentioned,  the  troops  and  ships  above 
the  city  menaced  the  magazines  of  provisions  and  ammuni¬ 
tion  at  Point-aux-Trembles.  The  bombardment  of  the 
city  from  Point  Levi  was  continued  as  before,  and  occa¬ 
sional  demonstrations  were  made  by  the  English  forces,  as 
if  they  were  about  to  begin  another  attack  upon  the  lines 
at  Beauport.  At  the  same  time  the  British  general,  ex¬ 
hausted  by  fatigue  and  anxiety,  was  laid  prostrate  by  a 
fever.  Being  of  a  weakly  constitution,  his  illness  became 
dangerous,  and  for  some  time  it  appeared  that  recovery  was 
improbable. 

On  the  other  side,  in  the  city  and  the  camp,  the  aspect 
of  affairs  was  far  from  encouraging.  Amongst  the  remain¬ 
ing  population  of  the  devoted  town  there  was  distress 
arising  from  scarcity  of  food,  conflagrations,  and  the  in¬ 
creasing  fire  of  the  English  batteries.  Bobberies  and 
violence,  perpetrated  by  the  populace  and  soldiers,  were 
not  unfrequent,  and  very  severe  measures  were  resorted  to 
for  repressing  them.*  A  general  feeling  of  anxiety  respecting 

*  In  Panet’s  fragmentary  journal  of  the  siege  we  read,  under  date  July 
23d — “  On  account  of  the  considerable  robberies  committed  at  Quebec  by 
the  sailors,  as  much  as  by  the  soldiers  and  militia,  I  reported  that  it  was 
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the  result  of  the  campaign  prevailed  in  the  camp.  The 
progress  of  Amherst  by  way  of  Lake  Champlain,  and  the 
surrender  of  Niagara,  greatly  excited  the  minds  of  the 
French  commanders  and  soldiers,  while  the  loss  of  numbers 
by  desertion  of  militiamen  threatened  to  become  serious. 
Food  and  necessaries  *  were  but  scantily  served  out  to  men 
whose  powers  of  endurance  were  all  the  time  sorely  taxed 
by  the  harassing  nature  of  the  service  in  which  they  were 
engaged — always  labouring  at  the  intrenchments,  watch¬ 
ing  and  kept  on  the  alert  day  and  night,  in  the  expecta¬ 
tion  of  the  enemy’s  assaults.  It  had  become  well  known 
that  detachments  of  English  troops  had  passed  up  the 
river,  as  well  as  many  ships  of  war,  and  transports  carrying 
men  and  munitions,  and  also  that  Bougainville,  with  a 
strong  corps,  had  been  dispatched  from  the  camp  towards 
Point-aux-Trembles. 

Apprehensions  about  what  might  be  going  on  in  that 
quarter,  and  distrust  relative  to  the  safety  of  the  magazines 
and  their  communications  with  Montreal,  tended  still  fur- 

necessary  for  the  Governor  and  Intendant  to  issue  an  ordinance  for  the 
summary  infliction  of  the  punishment  of  death,  ihe  plan  was  approved 
and  carried  out.”  Again  on  the  29th— “  A  man  was  hung  for  robbery  ;  ” 
and  on  the  31st— “  Two  soldiers  were  hung  at  3  P.M.,”  &c. 

*  It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  French  soldiers  behind  the  intrench¬ 
ments  were  not  always  sufficiently  supplied  with  ammunition,  even  on 
critical  occasions.  The  authority  cited  above,  in  explaining  the  state  of 
affairs  on  July  31st,  when  Wolfe’s  attack  was  made  on  the  left  of  the  French 

lines,  says _ “We  had  about  twelve  thousand  men  assembled,  but,  which 

is  singular,  scarcely  any  bullets  in  the  camp.  The  redoubt  and  batteiy 
had  been  abandoned  owing  to  this  want.  Happily  the  first  two  thousand 
of  our  enemies  were  so  warmly  received  that  they  re-embarked  in  their 
barges.  Five  thousand  more,  who  marched  at  a  slow  pace,  and  who  crossed 
the  ford  in  order  of  battle,  only  came  within  two  musket-shots,  and  then 
retired  when  they  saw  the  others  re-embark.  What  a  happy  circumstance 
that  they  did  not  know  of  the  scarcity  of  ball !  What  negligence  there  had 
been  on  our  side,  and  what  a  calamity  it  would  have  been  had  the  English 
continued  their  attack  !  ” 
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ther  to  depress  the  spirits  of  Montcalm’s  men.  The  French 
general  himself,  although  he  assumed  a  confident  air,  was 
perplexed  and  disquieted  on  the  subject  of  Murray’s  expedi¬ 
tion  to  the  Upper  St  Lawrence.  He  felt  that  his  position 
was  becoming  daily  more  critical,  for  if  his  supplies  of  pro¬ 
visions  and  ammunition  should  be  cut  off  by  bis  adversaries, 
he  would  be  compelled  to  quit  his  intrenchments,  and  incur 
the  risks  of  fighting  for  their  recovery  on  disadvantageous 
ground.  He  caused  two  of  the  sentinels  who  were  posted 
on  the  river  bank  above  Quebec  to  be  executed  for  negli¬ 
gence,  but  found  it  difficult  to  satisfy  or  re-assure  the 
Governor  respecting  the  sufficiency  of  his  measures  for  the 
security  of  the  river  bank.  The  Governor  was  solicitous 
about  the  small  coves  near  Sillery,  and  the  pathways  lead¬ 
ing  up  to  the  crest  of  the  precipitous  bank,  and  especially 
about  the  Anse-des-Meres.  Montcalm  wrote  to  him  twice 
in  response  to  suggestions.  It  was  generally  known  in  the 
camp  what  was  the  real  nature  of  Montcalm’s  and  the 
Governor’s  mutual  sentiments  ;  for  the  general  made  no 
secret  of  his  contempt  for  Vaudreuil’s  inaptitude  for  military 
matters.  This,  together  with  the  state  of  feeling  which  was 
described  in  last  chapter  as  subsisting  between  the  different 
branches  of  the  public  service,  naturally  tended  to  produce 
a  disheartening  influence  on  all  minds,  and  to  diminish  the 
prospects  of  a  happy  termination  to  the  campaign. 

The  colours  in  which  the  character  and  disposition  of 
the  English  had  been  set  before  the  French  Canadians  by 
the  Governor's  proclamations,  and  otherwise,  had,  in  the 
first  instance,  strengthened  Montcalm.  But  now  those  re¬ 
presentations  exercised  a  contrary  effect,  and  tended  to  aug¬ 
ment  desertion,  when  the  poor  colonists  thought  of  their 
defenceless  homes,  and  learned  that  their  enemies  were 
engaged  in  devastating  their  farms,  and  burning  their 
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habitations.  Thus,  by  the  end  of  August,  there  were  few 
in  Montcalm’s  army  who  would  not  have  quickened,  if  that 
were  possible,  the  advent  of  winter,  to  afford  a  respite  from 
present  hardships  and  perplexities. 

Early  in  September  it  became  known  throughout  the 
camp  that  important  changes  were  being  made  in  the  dis¬ 
position  of  the  English  forces.  It  was  comprehended  by 
all  in  the  French  camp  that  the  enemy  must  either  attempt 
some  decisive  operation,  or  prepare  to  retire  before  the 
approach  of  winter. 

287.  While  General  Wolfe  was  confined  to  his  quarters 
by  fever,  he  called  a  council  of  war,  in  order  to  determine 
the  best  means  of  bringing  the  campaign  to  a  decisive 
issue.  *  Of  this  proceeding  he  says  in  his  report  of  Septem¬ 
ber  2d  : — “  I  found  myself  so  ill,  and  am  still  so  weak,  that 
I  begged  the  general  officers  to  consult  together  for  the 
public  utility.  They  are  of  opinion  that  as  more  ships  and 
provisions  are  now  yet  above  the  town,  they  should  try,  by 
conveying  above  the  town  a  corps  of  four  or  five  thousand 
men,  which  is  nearly  the  whole  strength  of  the  army,  after 
the  Points  of  Levi  and  Orleans  are  left  in  a  proper  state 
of  defence,  to  draw  the  enemy  from  their  present  situation 
and  bring  them  to  an  action.  I  have  acquiesced  in  their 
proposal,  and  we  are  preparing  to  put  it  in  execution.” 

In  committing  to  writing  this  important  decision,  ten 
days  before  the  time  of  making  the  attempt,  Wolfe  could 
not  foresee  that  the  announcement  of  the  design,  and  the 
news  of  its  successful  accomplishment,  together  with  infor¬ 
mation  of  his  own  death  at  the  moment  of  victory,  would 
all  reach  his  countrymen  in  England  at  the  same  time* 

*  The  dispatch  from  Wolfe,  dated  September  2d,  reached  England  only 
two  days  before  another,  dated  September  20th,  from  General  Towushend, 
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Towards  tlie  close  of  that  same  dispatch,  Wolfe  said — 
“  We  have  had  almost  daily  skirmishes  with  the  Indians, 
in  which  they  are  generally  defeated,  but  not  without  loss 
on  our  side.  By  the  loss  of  officers  you  may  perceive  that 
the  army  in  general  is  much  weakened.  By  the  nature  of 
the  river  the  most  formidable  part  of  this  armament  is 
deprived  of  the  power  of  acting,  yet  we  have  almost  the 
whole  force  of  Canada  to  oppose.  In  this  situation,  there 
is  such  a  choice  of  difficulties,  that  I  own  myself  at  a  loss 
how  to  determine.  The  affairs  of  Great  Britain  I  know 
require  the  most  vigorous  measures,  but  then  the  courage 
of  a  handful  of  brave  troops  should  be  exerted  only  where 
there  is  some  hope  of  a  favourable  event.” 

In  the  meantime,  Wolfe’s  gallant  opponent,  who  was 
destined  on  the  same  occasion  to  fulfil  his  own  former 
prophetic  words  relative  to  “  burying  himself  in  the  ruins 
of  the  colony,”  becoming  more  disturbed  by  the  increasing 
display  of  the  enemy’s  naval  strength  above  the  city— the 
ships  now  extending  all  the  way  from  Sillery  to  Point-aux- 
Trembles — reinforced  Bougainville  with  some  of  his  best 
troops  and  a  large  body  of  the  Indians. 

288.  On  Monday,  September  3d,  the  whole  of  the  troops 
which  had  been  encamped  near  the  Falls  of  Montmorency, 
were  moved  across  the  channel  to  the  Island  of  Orleans, 
and  thence  over  to  Point  Levi.  The  intended  movement 
was  well  known  in  the  French  camp,  but  General  Mont¬ 
calm  did  not  see  fit  to  molest  the  retiring  brigades*  By 

communicating  a  report  of  Wolfe’s  death,  and  the  capitulation  of  Quebec. 
The  two  dispatches  were  published  in  England  together. 

*  Some  demonstrations  had  been  made  to  the  north  of  the  left  of  the 
I  rench  lines,  as  if  they  were  about  to  cross  the  Montmorency  and  fall  upon 
the  rear  of  Wolfe’s  troops.  The  43d  and  78th  regiments,  however,  were 
embarked  in  barges  from  Point  Levi,  and  remained  on  the  water  four  hours, 
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the  evening  of  the  4th,  the  evacuation  was  completed,  and 
the  hulk  of  the  English  troops  were  encamped  at  Point 
Levi.  On  the  same  day  it  became  generally  known  that  a 
project  was  on  foot  for  transporting  the  greater  part  of  the 
army,  under  the  three  brigadiers  and  the  general  in  person, 
if  his  health  and  strength  permitted,  to  some  point  above 
the  city.  Wolfe  had  received  a  letter  from  Amherst,  and 
encouraged  those  about  him  by  informing  them  that  he  did 
not  yet  despair  of  seeing  the  commander-in-chief  before  the 
close  of  the  campaign. 

289.  On  September  5th,  the  English  regiments  began  their 
march  along  the  south  bank  of  the  St  Lawrence,  towards 
the  river  Etchemin,  suitable  dispositions  having  been  made 
for  the  protection  of  the  posts  on  the  Island  of  Orleans  and 
Point  Levi,  where  those  not  intended  to  take  part  in  the 
expedition  were  chiefly  encamped.*  As  they  forded  that 
river,  near  to  its  mouth,  a  French  battery,  established  on 
the  opposite  bank  of  the  St  Lawrence,  near  Sillery,  played 
upon  them  without  effect.  Higher  up  a  cove  was  reached 
where  the  land  forces  were  embarked — some  in  flat-bot¬ 
tomed  boats,  and  the  remainder  in  the  ships.  As  the 
flotilla  ascended,  demonstrations  were  made  opposite  to 
several  points  between  Sillery  and  Point-aux-Trembles,  as 
if  it  was  intended  to  land  and  commence  an  attack.  Every- 


covered  by  numerous  frigates  and  sloops  of  war,  all  so  disposed  as  to  lead 
the  French  to  apprehend  an  attack  upon  the  front  of  their  intrenchments, 
which  occupied  Montcalm’s  attention,  and  prevented  the  molestation  of 
Townshend’s  troops  while  they  evacuated  their  position  on  the  left  bank 
of  the  Falls  of  Montmorency. 

*  Colonel  Guy  Carletou  was  left  in  charge  at  the  Island  of  Orleans,  with 
the  2d  Battalion  of  Royal  Americans  and  some  marines.  Colonel  Burton, 
with  the  48th  Regiment  and  detachments  from  other  corps,  remained  at 
Point  Levi  to  guard  the  batteries. 
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where  the  French  had  posts  established,  and  a  strong  corps 
under  Bougainville  was  held  in  readiness  to  move  upon 
the  English  on  the  instant  of  their  landing.  Wolfe,  in 
spite  of  his  bodily  weakness,  accompanied  the  army,  and 
vigilantly  superintended  the  general  operations. 

Before  this  time  General  Montcalm  had  detached  M.  de 
Levis  with  a  corps  of  several  hundred  men  to  Montreal, 
to  superintend  arrangements  in  that  quarter  for  preventing 
the  descent  of  an  enemy  from  above,  and  also  to  co-operate 
with  Bourlamaque  on  the  Richelieu,  and  towards  Lake 
Champlain.  Thus  the  French  commander,  when  affairs 
at  Quebec  came  to  a  crisis,  was  without  the  assistance  of 
one  who  has  been  pronounced  the  ablest  of  all  the  officers 
serving  under  him. 

290.  While  the  English  forces  were  operating  above 
Quebec,  some  being  on  board  the  ships  of  the  squadron, 
others  temporarily  stationed  at  St  Nicholas,  General  Wolfe 
made  his  final  dispositions  for  accomplishing  a  landing  on 
the  north  shore,  at  a  place  which  was  kept  secret,  as  well 
from  his  own  soldiers  as  from  the  French,  until  the 
moment  should  arrive  for  executing  his  project.  The 
French  were  deceived  as  to  the  real  point  of  attack  by  the 
constant  movement  up  and  down  the  river  of  the  armed 
vessels  and  bodies  of  men  in  flat-bottomed  boats,  by  whom 
their  posts  were  menaced  for  the  express  purpose  of  dis¬ 
guising:  Wolfe’s  intentions.  Montcalm  himself  would  not 
leave  his  intrenchments  at  Beauport,  feeling  satisfied  that 
he  had  guarded  against  all  danger  from  above,  and  persist¬ 
ing  in  the  belief  that  the  bulk  of  the  English  troops  were 
still  below  the  town. 

291.  Between  the  6th  and  12th  of  September  the  inten¬ 
tions  of  the  English  general,  disguised  as  has  been  stated, 
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were  not  carried  into  effect,  chiefly  on  account  of  the  un¬ 
favourable  state  of  the  weather.  In  that  interval,  while  all 
was  in  readiness  on  the  part  of  the  assailants,  the  defenders 
on  the  north  shore  appeared  to  be  everywhere  equally  ready 
to  repel  any  attempts  at  landing.  The  diverse  characters 
of  the  opposing  forces  were  manifested  in  the  ways  in  which 
their  respective  movements  were  conducted.  Whenever 
the  vessels  came  to  anchor  opposite  places  on  the  bank 
which  seemed  to  be  favourable  for  disembarking,  and  when 
the  barges,  full  of  men,  showed  themselves,  the  detach¬ 
ments  on  shore  would  form  in  line  on  the  commanding 
heights ;  the  horsemen  would  then  dismount,  and  while 
their  field-pieces  were  discharged,  expending  ammunition 
to  no  purpose,  the  whole  would  run  down  the  steep  bank, 
with  loud  shouts,  towards  their  lowest  defences.  On  the 
water,  the  disciplined  English  soldiers  would  remain  silent 
and  attentive  in  their  boats,  unmindful  of  the  noisy  demon¬ 
strations  on  shore,  reserving  their  fire  for  the  word  of  com¬ 
mand,  and  waiting  in  patience  to  see  whether  or  not  it  was 
the  real  intention  of  their  officers  to  attempt  a  landing. 

292.  On  the  11th  of  September,  in  the  general  orders  dis¬ 
tributed  among  the  troops,  all  were  directed  “  to  hold  them¬ 
selves  in  readiness  to  land  and  attack  the  enemy ;  ”  and  all 
the  instructions  necessary  to  prevent  confusion  were  made 
known.  The  men  were  told  that  the  French  forces  were 
now  divided,  and  that,  while  there  was  great  scarcity  of 
provisions  amongst  them,  and  much  discontent,  the  de¬ 
parture  of  their  second  officer  in  command  for  Montreal 
gave  reason  to  believe  that  Amherst’s  troops  were  advanc¬ 
ing  into  the  colony,  so  that  a  vigorous  blow  “  struck  by  the 
army  at  this  juncture  might  determine  the  fate  of  Canada.” 
Whichever  body  of  troops  should  find  itself  first  on  shore, 

it  was  ordered  to  march  directly  up  to  the  enemy,  and  cap- 

2  c 
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ture  any  station  that  they  might  be  found  occupying.  The 
successive  battalions,  on  landing,  were  to  form  instantly  on 
the  heights,  and  be  ready  to  charge  whatever  should  present 
itself.  The  general  orders  closed  in  the  following  terms : — ■ 

“  A  corps  will  be  left  to  secure  the  landing-place,  while 
the  rest  march  on  to  endeavour  to  bring  the  French 
and  Canadians  to  battle.  The  officers  and  men  will  recol¬ 
lect  what  their  country  expects  from  them,  and  what  a 
determined  body  of  soldiers,  inured  to  war,  is  capable  of 
doing,  against  five  weak  French  battalions  of  regulars, 
mingled  with  a  disorderly  peasantry.  The  soldiers  must  be 
attentive  and  obedient  to  their  officers,  and  resolute  in  the 
execution  of  their  duty.” 

293.  In  the  course  of  the  11th  and  12th,  all  the  troops 
which  were  on  the  south  shore  at  St  Nicholas  re-embarked 
on  board  the  ships  and  barges — the  latter  occupied  by  the 
division  which  was  intended  to  land  first ;  and  the  whole 
squadron  moved  farther  up  the  river  with  the  tide.  The 
weather  had  now  become  very  favourable,  the  nights  dark, 
or  illumined  only  by  starlight.  It  formed  a  part  of  the 
plan  of  operation  that  while  the  troops  were  dropping 
down  the  river  in  the  night  of  the  12th  towards  the  place 
where  the  landing  was  to  be  effected,  all  the  boats  of  the 
fleet  left  below  the  town  were  to  be  filled  with  marines  and 
sailors,  and  moved  towards  Beauport,  supported  by  frigates 
and  sloops  of  war,  which  were  to  cannonade  the  French 
intrenchments,  as  if  to  cover  a  disembarkation  in  that 
quarter  next  morning.  The  bombardment  from  Point 
Levi  was  to  be  continued  as  usual. 

By  the  foregoing  arrangements  the  British  general  and 
admirals  continued  to  divert  the  attention  of  the  French 
leaders  from  the  quarter  where  the  real  attack  was  to  be 
made. 
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294.  On  the  morning  of  Thursday,  September  13th, 
some  time  before  daylight,  the  British  squadron  of  war  vessels 
and  barges  descended  with  the  current  towards  Sillery, 
near  to  which,  at  a  place  since  called  Wolfe’s  Cove,  the  troops 
were  to  land.  The  first  division  had  entered  the  barges  at 
nine  p.m.  on  the  previous  evening,  to  the  number  of  sixteen 
hundred  men,  each  soldier  taking  his  place  in  silence,  now 
informed  for  the  first  time  of  the  particulars  of  the  enter¬ 
prise  in  hand.  All  were  in  high  spirits,  looking  forward  to 
the  crowning  event  of  the  campaign.  The  flotilla  was 
observed  as  it  passed  in  front  of  the  sentries  posted  along 
the  heights  ;  and  some  soldiers  and  sailors  were  killed 
and  wounded  by  their  fire,  directed  at  random  against  the 
moving  masses. 

At  the  place  of  landing,  the  light  infantry,  under  Colonel 
Howe,  leaped  ashore.  The  foremost  of  them,  following 
closely  the  instructions  they  had  received,  hastened  up  the 
footpath,  in  single  file,  to  the  summit,  where  they  formed, 
and  instantly  overpowered  a  small  guard  stationed  there 
on  purpose  to  prevent  what  had  now  happened* 

The  landing  of  the  first  division,  accompanied  by  Gene¬ 
rals  Murray  and  Monckton,  as  well  as  Wolfe  in  person 
was  effected  without  confusion.  The  empty  barges,  thirty 
in  number,  passed  off  to  the  ships  for  fresh  loads  of  sol- 

*  It  has  been  stated  in  a  former  note  that  the  guard  at  this  place  was 
commanded  by  M.  Vcrgev,  of  Bouisbourg  and  Beausejour  notoriety.  He 
had  imagined  his  post  perfectly  safe,  and  had  not  only  allowed  a  number  of 
the  men  under  his  command  to  leave  the  evening  before,  in  order  to  visit 
their  places  of  abode  near  Lorette,  but  had  also  betaken  himself  to  rest, 
and  was  actually  made  prisoner  while  in  bed.  Some  of  the  French  writers 
have  denounced  this  man  as  a  coward  and  a  traitor.  At  that  time,  how¬ 
ever,  the  access  from  the  river  was  there  very  steep  and  narrow,  as  well  as 
rugged.  It  is  probable  that  his  superior  officers  (excepting,  perhaps,  V  au- 
dreuil),  as  well  as  Verger  himself,  judged  that  an  attempt  there  was  highly 
improbable. 
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diers.  As  fast  as  the  summit  was  reached  the  troops  were 
formed*  Two  hours  after  sunrise,  four  thousand  eight 
hundred  men,  the  elite  of  General  Wolfe’s  army,  together 
with  himself  and  the  three  brigadier-generals,  were  estab¬ 
lished  in  a  position  on  the  north  bank  of  the  St  Lawrence, 
whence  they  could  not  be  dislodged  by  the  whole  French 
force  without  first  fighting  a  pitched  battle  and  gaining  a 
victory.! 

At  a  short  distance,  towards  Sillery,  a  battery  of  four 
guns  had  been  constructed,  the  same  which  had  played 
upon  the  English  troops  when  engaged  in  wading  through 
the  River  Etchemin  on  the  6th.  This  was  taken  possession 
of  by  Wolfe’s  order,  and  a  small  detachment  stationed 
there.  A  part  of  the  60th  regiment  of  Royal  Americans 
having  been  left  to  secure  the  landing-place,  and  one  brass 
six-pounder  field-piece  having  been  with  difficulty  brought 
up  the  steep  path  by  which  the  troops  had  ascended,  the  whole 
army  marched  by  files  towards  the  city.  J  Coming  upon  the 
Plains  of  Abraham ,  which  Wolfe,  after  such  rapid  survey 
as  he  could  make  with  his  eye  while  the  troops  were  forming 
on  the  river  bank,  had  already  chosen  as  his  battle-ground, 
they  halted,  and  disposed  themselves  in  readiness  for  the 
conflict.  There  was  no  spot  within  the  circuit  of  the  whole 
season’s  operations  so  well  suited  to  the  wishes  of  the  young 


*  Some  of  the  boats  happened  to  be  carried  down  by  the  current  below 
the  appointed  place  of  disembarkation.  The  soldiers  in  these  also  leaped 
ashore,  and  scrambled  up  the  precipitous  bank,  aided  by  the  bushes  and 
projecting  points  of  rock.  By  the  time  these  arrived  at  the  top  the  others 
had  seized  the  guard,  and  formed  without  the  discharge  of  another  shot. 

+  The  48th  regiment  from  Point  Levi,  and  2nd  battalion  of  Royal 
Americans  from  the  Island  of  Orleans  had  been  brought  to  take  part  in  the 
expected  battle.  These  arrived  on  the  ground  at  about  eight  o’clock. 

+  Knox  (vol.  ii.  p.  68)  says,  “we  then  faced  to  the  right,  and  marched 
Dy  tiles  towards  tne  town,  till  we  came  to  the  Plains  of  Abraham.” 
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English  general ;  and  we  may  well  imagine  that  it  was  with 
some  feeling  of  exultation  that  he  proceeded  to  avail  him¬ 
self  of  his  long-sought  opportunity.  By  eight  o’clock  a.m. 
Wolfe’s  soldiers  had  all  landed  and  fallen  into  the  ranks  in 
their  assigned  positions. 

295.  In  the  meantime,  during  the  night  of  the  12th, 
General  Montcalm  believed  that  all  was  safe  in  the  quarter 
where,  as  the  event  showed,  danger  was  most  immi¬ 
nent.  Out  of  deference  to  the  Governor’s  wishes,  he  had 
already  directed  that  the  high  ground  near  Sillery  should 
be  occupied  by  a  considerable  body  of  regulars.  But  it 
turned  out  that  his  directions  were  either  misapprehended 
or  disobeyed.  Signals  also  had  been  agreed  upon,  by  means 
of  which  any  unusual  appearance  of  danger  at  points  above 
the  city  was  to  be  indicated. 

The  night  of  the  12th  was  passed  by  the  army  in  the 
trenches,  ready  to  receive  an  assault.  Montcalm  himself 
was  out  late,  in  company  with  several  of  his  officers — all 
equally  at  fault  respecting  the  real  character  of  the  demon¬ 
strations  made  by  the  enemy  in  front  of  the  lines  at  Beau- 
port.  Before  and  after  midnight  the  proceedings  of  the 
English  were  such  as  might  be  fairly  regarded  as  the  pre¬ 
lude  to  the  landing  of  an  attacking  force  next  morning.* 

On  that  same  night  also,  a  fresh  supply  of  provisions  from 
Cape  Bouge  was  expected  to  be  brought  down  the  river  in 
barges,  under  the  cover  of  darkness.  Connected,  as  might 

*  “  While  Wolfe  was  maturing  one  of  the  hardiest  enterprises  in  military- 
history,  his  able  and  vigilant  adversary  was,  by  the  skilful  dispositions  of 
the  fleet,  kept  anxious  and  uneasy  at  Beauport.  The  splash  of  oars  was 
heard  in  various  directions,  but  particularly  about  the  mouth  of  the  Mont¬ 
morency  and  above  it ;  the  lighter  vessels  shifted  their  stations  so  as  to 
approach  the  shore,  and  an  incessant  cannonade  ploughed  up  the  beach, 
apparently  with  the  view  of  clearing  a  space  for  the  debarkation  of  troops. 
This  went  on  the  whole  night,  the  general  every  moment  expecting  some 
desperate  effort  to  storm  his  lines.” — Gleig’s  “ Lives  of  Eminent  Commanders,” 
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well  be  supposed,  with  this  movement,  occasional  shots 
tired  from  the  posts  stationed  above  the  city,  along  the 
north  bank  of  the  river,  would  not  necessarily  attract 
much  attention  elsewhere,  if  heard  in  the  intervals  of  the 
din  and  salvos  of  artillery  below.  In  short,  the  French 
general  did  not  suspect  the  real  mischief  which  was  in 
course  of  preparation.  On  the  contrary,  he  was  surprised, 
and  at  first  incredulous,  when,  soon  after  daylight,  it  was 
intimated  that  the  enemy  had  actually  landed  near  Sillery, 
and  were  establishing  themselves  in  force  on  the  heights 
above  the  city. 

When  he  was  made  to  realise  the  true  state  of  the  case, 
he  proceeded  to  execute  the  measures  which  presented 
themselves  to  his  mind,  with  the  same  courage  and 
promptitude  as  he  had  displayed  on  former  occasions  of 
emergency. 

It  has  been  stated  by  French  writers,  as  an  untoward 
circumstance,  that  M.  de  Levis  was  not  there  to  counsel  or 
to  dissuade,  and  that,  in  consequence,  Montcalm  s  intention 
to  fight  a  pitched  battle  in  defence  of  the  city  was  not  modi¬ 
fied  or  deferred  until  all  the  resources  at  his  command 
were  concentrated.  It  has  been  further  objected  that  the 
decision  to  fight  now  was  not  only  inconsistent  with  the 
defensive  plan  of  the  campaign,  but  was  also  that  which 
his  opponent  desired.  The  French  general,  therefore, 
experienced  and  talented  as  he  was,  has  been  pronounced 
by  many  to  have  been  guilty  of  indiscretion  in  hastening 
from  his  lines  at  Beauport  to  meet  the  English  army  on 
the  Plains  of  Abraham*  At  the  same  time,  others,  taking 


*  Reports  of  Vaudreuil,  Bigot,  De  Montreuil,  &c.  We  read  in  the  work 
cited  above,  “  He  was  now  about  to  commit  a  grievous  and  fatal  error, 
forgetful  of  the  defensive  policy  which  had  hitherto  guided  him,  ....  and 
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into  account  the  uncertainties  attendant  upon  all  military 
operations,  have  concurred  in  the  sufficiency  of  the  three 
principal  reasons  which  induced  Montcalm  to  marshal  his 
forces  for  battle  at  once.* 

In  pursuance  of  his  resolution,  Montcalm  quickly  sent 
orders  to  Bougainville  to  bring  on  his  corps,  and  leaving 
about  two  hundred  men  to  guard  the  ravine  at  Beauport, 
set  out  on  horseback  from  the  intrencliments.  The  regulars 
and  Canadians  passed  the  St  Charles  by  the  bridge  of  boats, 
and  through  Palace  Street  into  the  city.  Thence  they 
marched  out  towards  the  plains  by  the  St  John’s  and  St 
Louis’  gates.  Within  two  hours  from  the  time  of  being 
apprised  of  Wolfe’s  presence,  Montcalm  had  arrived  on  the 
scene,  and  commenced  making  his  dispositions  for  the  con¬ 
flict.  A  hasty  consultation  with  his  officers  was  held  as 
to  the  best  mode  of  conducting  the  attack.  When  all  was 

thus  playing  the  game  which  his  adversary  wished  him  to  play,  and  had 
long  and  ardently  striven  to  bring  about.” 

*  Colonel  Beatson,  in  the  pamphlet  entitled,  “  The  Plains  of  Abraham, 
defends  Montcalm’s  procedure,  as  being  the  result  of  no  sudden  impulse, 
but  of  a  noble  resolve,  deliberately  formed  after  mature  consideration,  and 
recorded  some  time  previously.  The  principal  reasons  were— 1.  Mont¬ 
calm  considered  that  it  would  be  easier  to  fight  and  beat  the  English  before 
they  should  have  time  to  establish  or  intrench  themselves  on  the  heights ; 
2.  He  supposed  that  no  considerable  force  of  the  English  had  yet  landed, 
so  that  in  attacking  them  at  once,  with  superior  numbers,  he  should  be 
more  likely  to  beat  them,  especially  as  Bougainville,  with  his  corps,  might 
be  in  time  to  fall  upon  their  rear,  while  he  (Montcalm)  assailed  them  in 
front  ;  3.  That  by  leaving  the  English  in  undisturbed  possession  of  the 
advantageous  position  they  had  gained,  his  own  honour  and  prestige  as  a 
military  commander,  and  also  the  confidence  of  his  oflicers  and  men,  would 
be  seriously  affected.  Other  minor  considerations  concurred  in  determin- 
ing  him  to  attack  at  once. 

We  find  less  noble  reasons  assigned  by  some,  followed  by  Garneau  and 
other  more  recent  writers,  who  would  have  us  believe  that  the  fate  of  the 
colony  hung  on  the  issue  of  this  one  battle,  and  who  have  not  scrupled 
to  attribute  its  loss  to  Montcalm’s  impatient  temper,  jealousy  of  Vau- 
dreuil,  &c. 
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ready,  the  skirmishers  were  directed  to  operate  for  a  time 
in  advance  of  the  main  body,  as  if  to  conceal  its  movements 
from  the  enemy.  The  commanders  were  dispatched  to 
their  several  posts,  and  the  drummers  ordered  to  beat  the 
charge. 


CHAPTER  XXX. 

THE  BATTLE  OF  THE  PLAINS  OF  ABRAHAM — DEATH  OF  GENERAL 
WOLFE— DEATH  OF  MONTCALM — PROCEEDINGS  OF  THE  BRITISH 
AFTER  THE  BATTLE— PROCEEDINGS  OF  GOVERNOR  VAUDREUIL 
AND  BIGOT — DE  RAMEZAY  SURRENDERS  THE  CITY — STRENGTH 
OF  THE  BRITISH  UNDER  MURRAY — HONOURS  TO  WOLFE  AND 
MONTCALM— NOTE  TO  THE  CHAPTER. 

296.  According  to  the  most  reliable  authorities,  Mont¬ 
calm’s  force  present  in  the  action  of  September  13th,  1759, 
consisted  of  about  seven  thousand  men,  with  the  addition 
of  a  few  hundred  marksmen  and  Indians  scattered  among 
the  bushes.'''  There  were  two  or  three  six-pounder  field- 
pieces.  Many  of  the  Canadian  militia,  although  armed  with 

*  Bigot’s  report  assigns  three  thousand  five  hundred  regulars,  but  does 
not  give  the  number  of  Canadians ;  the  corps  of  Bougainville  is  put  at 
three  thousand. 

Knox  and  others  make  the  numbers  of  the  French  from  seven  thousand 
to  seven  thousand  five  hundred,  and  those  of  the  English  four  thousand 
eight  hundred.  Warburton  furnishes  the  following  table — left  wing, 
regulars,  thirteen  hundred ;  militia,  two  thousand  three  hundred  ;  centre, 
regulars,  seven  hundred  and  twenty;  militia,  twelve  hundred;  right  wing, 
regulars,  sixteen  hundred ;  militia,  four  hundred — total,  three  thousand 
six  hundred  and  twenty  regulars,  three  thousand  nine  hundred  militia. 
The  same  authority  says  that  Wolfe’s  field-state,  on  the  morning  of  the 
13th,  showed  four  thousand  eight  hundred  and  twenty-eight  men  and 
officers  of  all  ranks. 
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muskets  and  knives,  bad  no  bayonets.  Additional  artillery 
was  ordered  from  tbe  city,  but  was  not  brought  out. 

Wolfe’s  army,  consisting  entirely  of  trained  soldiers, 
amounted,  as  has  been  already  stated,  to  about  four  thou¬ 
sand  eight  hundred  men,  furnished  with  a  single  brass  six- 
pounder  field-piece.  The  men  were  fully  armed  and 
equipped  for  battle,  eager  to  fight  against  any  odds,  and 
further  animated  by  the  remembrance  of  their  repulse  at 
Montmorency.  In  case  of  defeat,  every  man  was  sensible 
that  his  situation  would  become  extremely  critical. 

As  the  French  deployed  outside  the  city  gates,  they 
occupied  at  first  a  rising  ground  in  three  divisions,  having 
an  irregular  surface  towards  the  river  bank  on  their  left, 
and  extending  across  the  St  Louis  and  St  Foy  roads  to¬ 
wards  the  precipitous  declivities  in  the  direction  of  the  St 
Charles  on  their  right.  Beyond  the  right  of  the  main 
body,  Indians  and  Canadian  marksmen  were  posted 
amongst  the  trees  and  bushes,  plentiful  in  that  quarter. 
Montcalm  himself  commanded  in  the  centre,  at  the  head  of 
the  regiment  of  Languedoc. 

General  Wolfe  also  stationed  himself  towards  the  right 
of  the  centre  of  his  host,  having  opposed  to  him  in  front 
the  regiments  of  Guienne  and  Bearn,  commanded  by  Mont¬ 
calm’s  second  in  command,  M.  Senezergues.  On  the  right 
of  the  British,  General  Monckton's  brigade  was  posted, 
General  Murray’s  in  the  centre,  and  General  Townshend’s, 
supported  by  light  infantry  and  a  battalion  of  the  60th  or 
Royal  Americans,  on  the  left.  As  the  English  forces  were 
advancing  towards  the  town,  and  taking  up  their  positions 
in  the  order  which  has  been  described,  skirmishing  occurred 
in  the  front  and  on  the  left  towards  the  St  Foy  road,  the 
light  troops  and  field-pieces  on  both  sides  covering  the 
movements  of  the  main  bodies.  The  Indians  and  Canadian 
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marksmen  fired  from  among  the  bushes.  The  effects  of  these 
desultory  operations  were  decidedly  in  favour  of  the  French. 

It  soon  became  evident  that  some  new  dispositions  were 
necessary  on  the  British  left,  in  order  to  prevent  an  attack 
on  the  flank  and  rear  in  that  quarter,  which,  from  the 
nature  of  the  ground,  and  the  greater  extension  of  Mont¬ 
calm’s  line,  might  have  occasioned  serious  consequences. 
To  counteract  this,  General  Townshend  disposed  his  divi¬ 
sion  in  an  oblique  direction,  wheeling  back  three  battalions 
so  as  to  confront  the  danger. 

In  the  meantime,  the  French  skirmishers  in  front  being 
greatly  reinforced,  the  English  light  troops  were  easily 
driven  back  upon  their  supports,  while  Montcalm,  under 
cover  of  the  desultory  fire  going  on  everywhere  across  the 
plains,  withdrew  portions  of  his  battalions  from  the  right 
and  centre  towards  his  left,  in  order  to  favour  his  intended 
grand  assault  upon  the  British  right.  Some  confusion  and 
temporary  disorder  in  the  front  line  of  the  English  were 
occasioned  by  the  sudden  falling  back  of  the  light  infantry. 
General  Wolfe  passed  along  the  line,  exhorting  his  men  to 
stand  firm,  and  forbidding  them  to  fire  a  shot  until  their 
adversaries  came  within  forty  paces’  distance.  They  were 
also  told  to  load  with  an  extra  ball.  The  presence  and  ex¬ 
hortations  of  their  young  general  produced  a  great  effect 
upon  the  soldiers,  who  cheered  him  and  stood  to  their 
ground  “  with  muskets  shouldered  as  if  on  parade ;  un¬ 
mindful  of  the  galling  discharges  of  fire-arms  to  which 
they  were  exposed,  and  by  which  many  were  killed  or 
disabled.”  Presently  the  French  columns  were  seen 
pressing  onwards,  their  main  body,  both  regulars  and 
Canadians,  advancing  with  great  spirit,  firing  and  re¬ 
loading  rapidly,  until  they  came  within  the  prescribed  dis¬ 
tance.  The  English  regiments,  on  receiving  the  word  of 
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command,  then  poured  in  a  discharge  so  effective  that  the 
progress  of  their  adversaries  was  instantly  arrested.  Great 
numbers  of  the  French  were  shot  down,  and  Montcalm’s 
whole  left  wing,  recoiling  from  the  deadly  torrent,  broke 
and  fled  towards  the  city  and  behind  the  centre.  The  latter 
also  fell  back,  but  more  leisurely,  as  if  to  cover  a  general 
retreat  of  the  troops  on  either  hand.  The  French  right  was, 
at  the  same  time,  driven  in  disorder  towards  the  St  Charles 
and  the  St  John’s  Gate,  where  the  confusion  was  further 
increased  by  the  arrival  of  many  fugitives  from  the  left. 
Montcalm,  wounded  yet  regardless  of  pain,  exerted  himself 
in  endeavouring  to  rally  his  soldiers.  But  the  whole  English 
line  was  moving  forward.  Redoubling  their  fire,  and  quick¬ 
ening  their  approach  to  a  charge  with  bayonet  and  broad¬ 
sword,  their  continued  advance  could  not  now  be  checked. 
No  second  formation  was  effected  by  the  French,  and  after 
a  brief  stand  made  by  a  portion  of  the  centre  and  a  body 
of  Canadians  near  St  John’s  Gate,  their  whole  army  made 
precipitately  for  the  St  Charles  River  or  fled  into  the  city. 

The  English  had  taken  possession  of  one  of  the  French 
field-pieces,  with  which,  and  that  which  they  had  at  the 
commencement  of  the  action,  they  .discharged  grapeshot 
upon  the  retreating  enemy. 

The  78th  Highlanders  and  the  58th  continued  the  pur¬ 
suit  until  they  came  within  range  of  the  cannon  mounted 
on  the  two  hulks  near  the  bridge  of  boats. 

From  the  moment  when  the  general  advance  was  com¬ 
menced  by  the  French,  the  battle  had  not  lasted  fifteen 
minutes. 

Considering  the  brief  duration  of  the  conflict,  and  the 
small  amount  of  artillery  on  the  ground,  the  loss  on  both 
sides  was  heavy.  Montcalm  himself,  and  his  two  immediate 
subordinates  in  command,  M.  Senezergues  and  M.  St  Ours, 
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were  mortally  wounded.  The  total  loss  on  the  French  side, 
including  killed,  wounded,  and  prisoners,  amounted  to 
nearly  fifteen  hundred  men,  belonging  chiefly  to  the  batta¬ 
lions  of  regulars.  A  great  number  of  French  officers  were 
taken  on  the  field.* 

On  the  English  side,  the  victory  was  purchased  with  the 
loss  of  sixty-one  officers  and  men  killed,  and  upwards  of 
six  hundred  wounded. 

Early  in  the  action  General  Wolfe  was  struck  in  the 
wrist  by  a  musket-ball.  Shortly  afterwards,  while  exert¬ 
ing  himself  at  the  head  of  the  28th  regiment  and  the 
gienadier  companies,  whom  he  was  encouraging  by  his 
voice  and  example,  marching  on  foot  with  them  in  their 
fonvard  movement,  sword  in  hand,  he  was  again  hit  in  the 
body.  Concealing  his  injuries,  and  still  pressing  forward, 
he  received  a  third  and  mortal  wound  in  his  breast.  He 
was  instantly  borne  off  to  some  distance  in  the  rear  and 
gently  placed  upon  the  ground,  at  the  spot  whereon  the 
monument  erected  to  his  memory  now  stands,  and  where 
he  expired  before  the  conflict  was  ended.  He  had,  how¬ 
ever,  the  satisfaction  of  knowing  that  his  gallant  exploit  of 
that  morning  had  been  crowned  with  victory,  for,  during 
an  interval  of  consciousness  preceding  his  death,  he  heard 
those  about  him  exclaim  that  the  enemy  were  everywhere 
flying  in  disorder.  His  last  effort  in  the  service  of  his 


Knox,  in  his  ‘  Historical  Journal,”  relates,  from  his  own  personal  know¬ 
ledge,  that  the  officers  who  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  British  asked  for 
quarter,  taking  off  their  hats,  and  repeatedly  declaring  that  they  were  not 
present  at  Fort  George  ( William  Henry)  in  1757.  One  prisoner  proved  to 
be  a  soldier  who  had  deserted  from  the  60th  Regiment.  He  was  found 
wounded  on  the  field.  For  having  fought  against  his  countrymen  he  was 
tried  by  a  court-martial  immediately,  and  shot  pursuant  to  sentence. 

During  the  action,  an  incessant  fire  of  artillery  was  maintained  between 
the  town  and  the  English  batteries  on  the  south  shore  of  the  St  Lawrence. 
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country  was  to  direct  an  order  to  Colonel  Burton  to  march 
a  regiment  quickly  down  to  the  River  St  Charles,  so  as  to 
cut  off  the  retreat  of  the  fugitives  by  the  bridge  of  boats  ; 
and  his  last  words  were,  “  Now,  God  he  praised,  I  will  die 
in  peace.” 

Brigadier-general  Monckton  was  also  disabled  by  a 
wound  received  early  in  the  action,  so  that  the  chief  com¬ 
mand  devolved  upon  General  Townshend.  He,  with  General 
Murray,  when  the  French  had  all  made  good  their  retreat, 
some  within  the  city  walls,  and  the  others  down  the  steep 
descent  leading  towards  the  bridge  and  the  horn-work  on 
the  opposite  bank  of  the  St  Charles,  called  off  the  pursuers. 
Causing  the  whole  line  to  be  re-formed  in  order,  Generals 
Townshend  and  Murray  went  to  the  head  of  every  regiment 
to  thank  the  soldiers  ft>r  their  good  behaviour,  and  to  con¬ 
gratulate  them  and  the  officers  on  their  victory.  The  death 
of  Wolfe  was  not  communicated  to  the  army  until  the 
battle  was  ended. 

It  is  not  certainly  known  what  became  of  Montcalm  im¬ 
mediately  after  he  had  received  his  mortal  wound.  Some 
say  he  was  carried  into  the  city  to  a  house  in  St  Louis 
Street,  others  that  he  was  borne  to  the  Governor’s  official 
residence,  Fort  St  Louis.  According  to  another  account  he 
was  taken  to  the  general  hospital,  whither  also  a  great  many 
wounded  officers  and  men  were  carried.*  He  died  early  on 
the  following  morning,  having  previously  expressed  his 
satisfaction  that  he  should  not  survive  to  witness  the  sur- 

*  In  Knox’s  Journal,  vol.  ii.  p.  76,  the  following  statement  occurs  : — 
“  Last  night  General  Townshend  went  with  a  detachment  of  two  hundred 
men  to  the  French  general  hospital,  situated  on  the  River  Charles,  and 

about  a  mile  from  the  town . He  found  an  officer’s  guard  there,  but 

immediately  took  possession,  and  posted  a  captain’s  command  at  the  con¬ 
vent.  The  unfortunate  Marquis  de  Montcalm  was  then  in  the  house  dying 
of  his  wound.” 
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render  of  Quebec.  While  he  was  lying  on  his  death -bed 
he  was  consulted  relative  to  the  course  which  it  might  he 
expedient  to  follow  in  the  deplorable  state  to  which  the 
affairs  of  the  colony  were  now  reduced.  He  is  said  to  have 
replied  that  there  were  three  lines  of  conduct  to  select  from : 
to  reunite  the  beaten  troops  with  Bougainville’s  corps,  and 
then  fight  another  battle  with  the  English ;  to  retire 
towards  Point-aux-Trembles,  and  await  the  arrival  of  De 
Levis  before  resuming  offensive  operations ;  or,  lastly,  to 
surrender  Quebec  and  the  colony,  by  capitulation,  on  the 
best  terms  that  could  be  obtained* 

The  dying  general  expressed  his  confidence  in  the  ability 
of  M.  de  Levis,  who  would  now  succeed  to  the  command  of 
the  forces.  After  the  last  rites  had  been  administered  by 
his  chaplain,  the  gallant  Montcalm  expired,  “  fortified  by 
the  sacraments,  which  he  had  received  with  much  piety  and 
religion  ;  ”  and  his  remains  were  deposited  in  the  church  of 
the  Ursuline  convent. f 

*  Another  account  furnishes  a  different  reply.  According  to  this  Mont¬ 
calm  answered  his  interrogators  with  some  bitterness—"  I  will  give  no 
orders  nor  interfere  further,  having  weightier  business  to  attend  to  than 
your  ruined  garrison  and  this  wretched  country.  My  time  is  very  short, 
so  pray  leave  me.  I  wish  you  all  comfort,  and  to  be  happily  extricated 
from  your  present  perplexities.” 

Before  Montcalm  breathed  his  last,  he  is  reported  to  have  expressed  his 
dissatisfaction  with  the  quality  of  the  army  he  had  commanded,  in  the 
following  terms  : — 11  If  I  could  survive  this  wound  I  would  engage  to  beat 
three  times  the  number  of  such  forces  as  I  commanded  this  morning  with 
a  third  of  such  troops  as  those  which  were  opposed  to  me.” 

t  In  an  epitaph  prepared  in  Latin  by  the  French  “  Academy  of  Inscriptions 
and  Belles  Lettres,”  it  is  recorded  that  Montcalm’s  remainswere  interred  “in 
a  grave  which  a  fallen  bomb,  in  bursting,  had  excavated  for  him.”  But, 
according  to  the  register  of  marriages,  baptisms,  and  deaths  of  the  Quebec 
Cathedral  (French),  for  1759,  he  was  buried  inside  the  chapel  of  the  Ursu- 
lines,  in  the  presence  of  three  of  the  Cathedral  canons,  M.  de  Ilamezay, 
and  the  officers  of  the  garrison,  on  September  14th.  One  of  the  last  efforts 
of  the  dying  general  was  to  dictate,  if  not  to  write,  a  letter  to  the  English 
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The  death  of  Montcalm  took  place  on  the  morning  of  the 
14th  September.  A  clay  or  two  afterwards  his  second  in 

commander,  invoking  his  protection  and  kindness  in  behalf  of  the  French 
who  had  fallen  into  his  hands,  especially  the  wounded. 

Three  weeks  before  his  death  he  wrote  a  remarkable  letter  to  a  relative 
in  France,  in  which  he  summarily  described  the  past  events  of  the  cam¬ 
paign,  while,  with  a  species  of  prescience,  he  foretold  his  own  probable 
procedure,  and  the  results  in  case  his  opponent  should  succeed  in  landing 
above  Quebec.  (See  additional  note,  p.  425. ) 

He  died  on  the  morning  of  September  14th,  at  five  o’clock,  but  such  a 
state  of  confusion  and  disorder  prevailed  in  the  ruined  city,  that  neither 
carpenter  nor  materials  could  be  procured  for  making  a  decent  coffin  to 
hold  his  remains.  At  last  a  person  connected  with  the  Ursuline  convent 
hastily  collected  a  few  old  boards,  with  which  a  rude  box  was  constructed, 
capacious  enough  to  contain  the  corpse.  In  the  account  from  which  this 
incident  is  taken,  it  is  stated  that  “it  (the  coffin)  presented,  during  the 
funeral  ceremonies,  a  singular  contrast  to  its  precious  contents.” 

It  happened  that  the  memory  of  the  spot  where  Montcalm  was  interred 
was  preserved  by  an  eye-witness  of  the  ceremony,  who  lived  up  to  the  year 
1835,  and  then  died  at  the  age  of  eighty-four.  This  spectator  of  the 
mournful  proceedings  was  a  young  girl,  then  between  eight  and  nine  years 
old,  who  by  chance  fell  in  with  the  funeral  cortege,  and  followed  it  to  the 
grave,  in  company  with  another  young  girl,  and  who  afterwards  became  a 
member  of  the  sisterhood.  In  1833,  when  a  grave  was  being  made  inside 
the  Ursuline  church,  for  the  reception  of  the  body  of  M.  Charles  Jalbert, 
contre-maitre  of  the  monastery,  it  was  suddenly  discovered  that  the  spot 
chosen  for  the  purpose  was  the  very  one  in  which  the  general  had  been 
buried  seventy-four  years  before.  The  digging,  however,  was  proceeded 
with,  under  the  personal  supervision  of  M.  V Abhi  Maguire,  one  of  the 
authorities  of  the  institution,  when  some  few  remnants  of  the  coffin  were 
found,  and  likewise  a  few  fragments  of  bones,  so  far  decayed,  that  they  fell 
into  powder  when  touched.  The  skull  of  Montcalm,  however,  was  found 
in  a  state  of  remarkable  preservation,  the  upper  jaw  being  broken  to  pieces 
in  the  act  of  procuring  it.  The  injury  was  neatly  repaired  by  means  of 
wax,  and  the  object  itself  carefully  preserved  under  a  glass  cover,  bearing 
on  the  outside  a  suitable  inscription.  Now,  in  1809,  more  than  a  quarter 
of  a  century  later,  the  skull  of  Montcalm  is  still  visible  at  the  Ursuline 
convent,  being  in  the  custody  of  the  Rev.  M.  le  Moyne,  whom  the  author 
has  to  thank  for  an  opportunity  of  viewing  it,  as  well  as  for  his  valuable 
and  courteous  explanations  relating  to  that  and  other  objects  of  interest  to 
the  student  of  Canadian,  history. 

It  is  remarkable  that  the  skull  of  Montcalm  has  upon  it  distinct  traees 
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command,  M.  de  Senezergues,  died  of  his  wounds  on  board 
one  of  the  English  ships  in  the  harbour.  The  next  officer, 
M.  de  St  Ours,  had  expired  on  the  field  of  battle. 

297.  Immediately  after  the  action  of  the  13th  the  Eng¬ 
lish  army  was  employed  in  constructing  redoubts,  and  in 
making  other  arrangements,  both  for  fortifying  their  posi¬ 
tion  on  the  Plains,  and  for  prosecuting  the  siege  of  the  town. 
Bougainville,  with  his  corps,  had  made  his  appearance 
towards  the  rear  of  the  British  left,  at  the  moment  when  the 
beaten  troops  of  Montcalm  were  retiring  from  the  field. 
General  Townshend  placed  a  portion  of  his  force  in  readi¬ 
ness  to  receive  him,  upon  which  he  withdrew  in  the 
direction  of  Point-aux-Trembles. 

The  services  of  the  sailors  of  the  fleet,  and  of  the  marines, 
were  employed  in  landing  artillery,  ammunition,  and  pro¬ 
visions,  and  in  constructing  batteries  to  operate  against  the 
defences  of  the  city.  More  than  two  thousand  men  were 
set  to  work  making  fascines  and  gabions.  The  whole  of 
the  men  belonging  to  the  army  and  ships,  who  could  be 
spared  to  take  part  in  the  labour,  were  made  use  of  to 
accelerate  the  preparations.  Within  three  days  after  the 
battle  an  intrenched  camp  was  established  on  the  Plains, 
with  redoubts  and  batteries  in  the  foreground,  furnished 
with  sixty  pieces  of  heavy  artillery  and  fifty -eight  mortars. 
While  these  preparations  were  being  made,  the  guns  of  the 

of  wounds  received  by  the  gallant  soldier  many  years  before  his  death,  in 
Italy  and  Bohemia,  where  he  had  been  present  in  some  hard-fought  battles 
before  he  came  to  Canada. 

In  beholding  this  wonderfully  preserved  memento  of  the  military  prowess 
of  Old  France,  which  escaped  destruction  in  many  a  battle  on  the  continent  of 
Europe,  as  well  as  the  dangers  of  Chouagen,  Carillon,  &c.,  in  America,  and 
which  has  been  again  restored  to  view,  after  surviving  a  repose  of  three 
quarters  of  a  century  in  the  grave,  well  may  the  thoughtful  observer  ex¬ 
claim,  “  Sic  transit  gloria  mundi  I” 
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city  were  directed  against  the  camp  of  the  besiegers, 
by  which  a  number  of  their  officers  and  men  were 
wounded. 

298.  We  have  seen  that  the  English  did  not  risk  the  loss 
of  the  fruits  of  their  victory  by  making  any  attempt  to  fol¬ 
low  the  French  across  the  St  Charles.  During  a  few  hours 
after  the  battle,  the  defeated  host  re-occupied  the  horn  work 
and  the  intrenchments  beyond.  But  in  consequence  of  the 
disastrous  issue  of  the  conflict,  consternation  prevailed,  and 
the  greatest  disorder,  which  the  Governor,  aided  by  the 
principal  surviving  officers,  did  his  best  to  lessen.  While 
their  brave  general  lay  dying  in  another  place,  the  dis¬ 
couragement  of  the  French  troops  was  augmented  by  the 
knowledge  that  all  those  who  might  have  taken  his  place 
were  absent,  or  among  the  killed  and  wounded. 

Governor  Vaudreuil,  Bigot,  and  several  others,  took 
counsel  together  as  to  the  measures  which  ought  to  be 
adopted.  They  met  in  a  house  within  the  hornwork.  It 
is  said  that  several  of  those  present  were  in  favour  of  sur¬ 
rendering  by  a  capitulation  to  include  the  whole  colony. 
Some  were  for  uniting  with  the  garrison  and  the  division 
of  Bougainville,  in  order  to  fight  a  second  battle ;  others 
for  throwing  reinforcements  into  the  city,  and  then  retiring 
to  Cape  Rouge  and  Pointe-aux-Trembles,  there  to  await  the 
arrival  of  De  Levis,  already  sent  for  from  Montreal.  In 
the  end  it  was  determined  to  retreat  during  the  night  of 
the  13th.  It  has  even  been  alleged  by  some  that  Governor 
Vaudreuil,  in  view  of  the  scarcity  of  provisions  in  the  city, 
as  well  as  the  lack  of  ammunition  and  other  means  of 
defence,  dispatched  a  letter  or  a  message  to  the  Comman¬ 
dant,  De  Ramezay,  authorising  him  to  surrender  the  place 
on  the  best  terms  he  could  obtain,  so  soon  as  the  English 
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were  ready  to  make  tlie  assault.*  This  statement,  however, 
has  been  the  subject  of  dispute,  although  the  truth  of  it  has 
never  been  entirely  disproved.  The  French  army,  there¬ 
fore,  abandoned  the  intrenched  position  between  the  St 
Charles  and  the  Montmorency,  retiring  through  Lorette 
upon  Poiute-aux-Trembles,  where  they  arrived  on  the  even¬ 
ing  of  the  14th.  On  the  following  day  it  came  to  Jacques 
Cartier  and  established  itself,  awaiting  the  arrival  of  Mont- 


*  The  truth  respecting  Vaudreuil’s  directions  to  De  Ramezay  has  not 
been  made  clearly  apparent.  The  subject  has  been  much  canvassed.  It 
is  well  known  that  the  capitulation  was  proposed  to  the  English  on  the 
17th,  before  their  batteries  were  quite  ready.  Neither  Bigot  nor  Vau- 
dreuil,  the  principal  persons  concerned  at  the  council  of  war  held  in  the 
hocnwork  after  the  battle,  and  who  must  have  both  known  the  precise  in¬ 
structions  sent  to  De  Ramezay,  mention  in  their  reports  the  sending  of  any 
order  relative  to  capitulation.  On  the  contrary,  they  both  express  them¬ 
selves  as  if  the  fact  took  them  by  surprise.  Bigot,  in  his  letter,  dated 
October  15th,  1759,  says — “M.  de  Vaudreuil,  after  the  battle  was  lost,  called 
i  council  of  war  to  see  what  course  it  was  proper  to  take.  He  thought  we 
might  resume  the  attack  at  daylight  after  assembling  all  our  forces.  .  .  . 
I  was  also  of  that  opinion  ;  but  all  the  officers  at  the  council  insisted  upon 
a  retreat  to  the  Jacques  Cartier.  M.  de  Vaudreuil,  observing  these  gentle¬ 
men  persist  in  their  sentiments,  and  fearing  to  compromise  the  colonyj 
gave  orders  for  the  retreat  to  begin  at  ten  p.m.  We  abandoned,  &c.,  .  .  . 
and  ten  days’  provisions,  which  I  had  caused  to  be  brought  in  waggons. 
Of  all  this  stock  of  provisions,  I  could  send  into  Quebec  only  fifty  horse¬ 
loads,  for  want  of  means  of  transport.”  In  another  passage  of  the  same 
letter  we  find — “The  army,  nevertheless,  started  from  Jacques  Cartier  to 
succour  the  city.  We  were  at  St  Augustin,  four  leagues  from  Quebec, 
when  we  learned  that  it  had  capitulated.  .  .  .  1  do  not  discuss  the  reasons 
of  M.  de  Ramezay  ;  they  were  doubtless  well-grounded.’’ 

In  Vaudreuil’s  brief  report  of  November  1st,  1759,  it  is  stated,  “After  the 
affair  of  the  13th,  we  marched  with  the  army  to  the  relief  of  Quebec  ;  but 
this  place  capitulated  on  the  18th,  in  spite  of  the  succours  which  I  had  com¬ 
menced  throwing  into  the  city,  and  the  letters  which  I  had  written  to  the  Com¬ 
mandant.”  In  the  absence  of  positive  evidence  to  the  contrary,  the 
statement  of  Vaudreuil,  who,  whatever  may  have  been  his  failings,  is 
allowed  to  have  been  an  honourable  man,  certainly  appears  to  be  credible. 
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calm’s  successor.  M.  de  Levis*  made  his  appearance  on 
the  17th,  when  the  French,  now  considerably  diminished 
in  numbers  through  desertion,  began  to  retrace  their  steps 
towards  Quebec.  They  were  too  late  to  strike  another 
blow  in  its  defence,  for  on  the  next  day,  when  they  were 
within  twelve  miles  of  the  city,  intelligence  of  its  surrender 
reached  them. 

299.  On  the  17th  of  September  M.  de  Ramezay,  under 
whose  orders  a  garrison  of  seventeen  hundred  and  sixty  men 
was  placed  on  the  retirement  of  the  army  from  Beaufort, 
sent  out  a  flag  of  truce  to  the  hostile  camp,  and  entered 
into  negotiations  preliminary  to  a  capitulation.  The  inhabi- 

*  M.  de  Vaudreuil,  in  the  dispatch  of  November  1st,  1759,  already  cited, 
says  of  De  Levis — “  He  (General  Montcalm)  could  not  be  more  worthily 
replaced  than  by  the  Chevalier  De  Levis.  It  is  even  to  be  desired  that  he 
(De  Levis)  had  commanded  the  army  from  the  very  commencement  of  the 
campaign.  The  brilliant  affair  of  July  31st  was  precisely  the  result  of  De 
Levis’s  dispositions  ;  and  I  am  persuaded  that,  if  he  had  been  near  Mont¬ 
calm  on  September  13th,  the  course  of  events  would  have  been  very  different 
from  what  it  has  been.  De  Levis,  at  that  time,  was  at  Montreal,  looking 
after  the  security  of  our  frontiers  in  the  Direction  of  Lake  Champlain, 
where  his  presence  produced  the  happiest  effects  at  Isle-aux-Noix  and 
other  points.  I  considered  nothing  more  urgent  than  to  recall  him  after 
the  battle  of  the  13th.”  De  Levis  was  incensed  when  he  came  to  know  of 
the  capitulation  of  Quebec.  He  adopted  very  severe  measures  to  check 
the  desertion  of  the  militia  which  followed  on  the  loss  of  the  battle  of  the 
13th  September. 

Vaudreuil’s  estimate  of  the  qualifications  of  De  Levis  is  corroboratod  by 
Montcalm’s  own  declarations  respectiug  this  general.  He  (Montcalm)  said, 
in  1756 — “  De  Levis  is  a  very  talented  man,  with  a  lofty  military  spirit 
and  decision  of  character,  indefatigable,  courageous,  and  conversant  with 
military  routine.”  Also,  on  his  death-bed,  Montcalm  expressed  his  satis¬ 
faction  in  knowing  that  he  left  the  command  of  the  French  army  in  such 
good  hands. 

De  Levis  had  been  in  the  army  already  twenty-four  years,  and  had  seen 
arduous  service  in  the  campaigns  of  Bohemia  in  1741-42,  in  Germany  in 
1743,  the  Rhenish  campaigns  of  1743-46,  in  Italy  in  1746-48.  He  came 
to  serve  in  Canada  in  1756. 
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tants  of  the  city,  knowing  that  they  were  abandoned  by  the 
army,  without  provisions  and  munitions  of  war,  and  that 
the  defences  were  inadequate  to  meet  the  bombardment 
and  assault  to  which  they  would  presently  he  exposed, 
insisted'  upon  a  surrender.  Many  of  the  garrison  were 
militiamen.  These  had  now  but  little  shelter  within  the 
walls  of  the  ruined  town,  and  scarcely  any  food  to  eat. 
“  They  refused,”  says  De  Eamezay,  in  his  own  justification, 
“  to  fight  the  enemy.”  They  thought  of  their  helpless 
families  in  the  country,  exposed  as  they  had  been  during 
many  weeks  past  to  all  the  horrors  of  war,  and  decimated 
by  famine  and  disease.  Even  their  officers,  according  to 
the  testimony  of  M.  Joannes,  the  town-major,  added,  by 
their  conversation  and  threats  of  abandoning  their  posts, 
to  the  evil  spirit  prevailing  amongst  their  men.  De  Rame- 
zay,  therefore,  without  waiting  to  receive  the  assault  of  the 
English,  capitulated  on  the  morning  of  the  18th,  at  the 
very  time  when,  it  is  recorded,  sixty  horsemen  belonging 
to  the  advanced -guard  of  De  Levis  were  entering  the 
place. 

The  army  of  De  Levis  immediately  retired  upon  P ointe- 
aux-Trembles  and  the  Jacques  Cartier. 

300.  The  terms  of  capitulation  embraced  the  following 
principal  provisions  : — The  land  forces,  marines,  and  sailors 
of  the  garrison  to  be  accorded  the  honours  of  war,  and  to 
be  conveyed  in  British  ships  to  the  nearest  port  of  France ; 
the  property  of  the  inhabitants,  as  well  as  that  of  the  officers, 
both  of  those  present  and  absent,  to  be  inviolate,  and  their 
customary  privileges  to  be  preserved ;  the  free  exercise  of 
the  Roman  Catholic  religion  to  be  permitted,  and  safe¬ 
guards  granted  to  all  religious  persons,  including  the  Bishop, 
until  the  possession  of  Canada  should  be  decided  between 
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the  Kings  of  England  and  France,  and  guards  to  be  posted 
at  the  churches,  convents,  and  principal  habitations ;  the 
sick  and  wounded  of  both  sides  to  be  equally  cared  for,  and 
the  physicians  and  attendants  upon  them  to  have  every 
facility  and  assistance  in  the  discharge  of  their  duties;  the 
artillery  and  public  stores  to  be  faithfully  given  up,  and  a 
proper  inventory  taken. 

The  articles  were  signed  by  Admiral  Saunders,  General 
Townshend,  and  M.  de  Ramezay. 

301.  Thus  at  length,  on  the  18th  of  September  1759, 
the  capital  town  and  fortress  of  New  France  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  English,  who  proceeded  at  once  to  establish 
themselves  there.  Provisions  and  stores  enough  for  a  whole 
year  were  landed  from  the  fleet.  The  regiments  which 
had  served  during  the  campaign  were  appointed  to  form 
the  garrison,  and  all  the  requisite  preparations  were  made 
for  security  during  the  winter.  Numerous  working-parties 
were  distributed  through  the  town  to  clear  the  streets  of 
rubbish,  and  to  repair  the  buildings  for  the  reception  of  the 
troops  which  remained  encamped  outside  the  city  until  the 
end  of  September. 

On  the  26th  that  portion  of  the  French  regular  army 
which  had  composed  the  garrison,  including  twenty-six 
officers,  forty-nine  non-commissioners,  and  five  hundred  and 
forty  rank  and  file,  without  reckoning  sailors  and  militia, 
was  embarked  for  France,  conformably  to  the  terms  of  the 
treaty.  The  militiamen  joyfully  received  permission  to 
return  to  their  families,  on  the  condition  that  they  should 
not  engage  in  any  hostile  acts.  A  great  many  of  the  French 
inhabitants  of  the  country  around  Quebec  came  in  to  tender 
their  submission  and  their  oaths  not  to  serve  against  the 
King  of  England.  They  were  kindly  received,  and  their 
most  pressing  wants  alleviated  by  the  British  officers  and 
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soldiers,  for  many  came  also  to  beg  charity  in  their  dis¬ 
tress.* 

The  premises  of  the  Royal  Intendant  were  prepared  as 
winter  quarters  for  the  48th  regiment.  There  the  captors 
found  quantities  of  unused  fire-arms,  hardware,  blankets, 
and  dry-goods  of  all  kinds ;  trinkets,  laces,  furs,  wine,  salt, 
sugar,  mocassins,  clothing,  &c.,  all  of  which' were  applied 
for  the  use  of  the  English  army. 

302.  It  has  been  recorded  in  a  former  page  that  the  total 
strength  of  Wolfe’s  army  at  the  commencement  of  the 
campaign  of  1759  was  eight  thousand  six  hundred  officers 
and  men.  The  loss  by  death  during  the  season  amounted 
to  fifteen  hundred  and  sixty.  Portions  of  the  battalions  of 
Royal  Americans,  colonial  soldiers,  and  invalids  were  em¬ 
barked  for  home  in  course  of  the  month  of  October.  On 
making  deductions  for  these,  there  would  have  remained 
about  six  thousand  men  to  compose  the  garrison  of  Quebec, 
and  to  occupy  the  outposts  during  the  winter  of  1759-60. 
But  we  must  make  some  addition  to  the  number  assigned, 


*  Some  brought  vegetables  and  other  produce  to  exchange  at  the  Eng¬ 
lish  camp  for  meat  and  biscuit,  which  were  extremely  scarce  throughout 
the  French  settlement.  The  English  soldiers  commiserated  them,  and 
in  many  instances  shared  with  them  their  own  rations  and  supplies  of 
tobacco. 

As  soon  as  the  fall  of  Quebec  became  generally  known,  as  well  as  the 
humane  conduct  of  the  British  soldiers — so  different  from  what  they  had 
been  led  to  anticipate— the  country  people  brought  back  to  their  habita¬ 
tions  the  cattle  and  effects  which  had  been  concealed  in  the  forest,  and 
which  had  escaped  the  ravages  of  war.  The  poor  people  then  proceeded 
vigorously  with  the  labour  of  securing  the  scanty  crops  of  the  season. 
Except  in  one  or  two  cases,  and  for  which  the  perpetrators  were  severely 
punished,  no  molestation  was  suffered  by  them  at  the  hands  of  the  British 
from  the  time  of  the  capitulation.  Some  of  the  inhabitants,  however, 
were,  from  time  to  time,  subjected  to  injury  by  flying  parties  of  French 
troops,  who  thus  retaliated  upon  them  for  having  given  in  their  sub¬ 
mission. 
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since,  in  the  course  of  the  season,  recruits  had  been  for¬ 
warded  from  the  depots  or  recruiting  quarters  of  the  several 
regiments  in  England.  In  all,  the  land  force  left  in  Canada 
did  not  fall  far  short  of  seven  thousand  men. 

303.  The  English  established  outposts  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  Cape  Rouge,  at  Ste  Foye,  Ancient  Lorette,  and  at 
some  other  points  favourably  situated  for  guarding  against 
surprise  during  the  winter,  and  for  covering  the  operations 
of  the  detachments  employed  in  collecting  fuel  for  the  use 
of  the  garrison. 

Late  in  October  the  British  fleet  weighed  anchor  and 
departed,  having  on  board  General  Monckton,  who  went 
to  New  York.  General  Townshend  also  returned  to 
England,  while  General  Murray  was  left  in  command  at 
Quebec* 

304.  Meanwhile  the  main  body  of  the  French  having 
retired  to  Montreal,  De  Levis  left  a  strong  detachment  in 
a  fortified  position  at  the  mouth  of  the  Jacques  Cartier 
river,  with  advanced  posts  at  Pointe-aux-Irembles,  St 
Augustin,  and  Cape  Rouge.  By  means  of  small  parties 
sent  out  from  time  to  time,  and  rumours  spread  of  an 
intention  to  recapture  Quebec  by  escalade  during  the 
winter,  the  French  general  hoped  to  harass  the  English, 
and  to  keep  them  in  a  state  of  constant  alarm. 

305.  Before  closing  this  chapter  it  is  necessary  to  revert 
to  those  illustrious  generals  whose  lives  were  sacrificed 

*  A  part  of  the  English  fleet  was  stationed  at  Halifax  during  the  winter 
of  1759-60,  and  kept  in  readiness  there  for  re-ascending  the  St  Lawrence 
to  Quebec’at  the  first  opening  of  the  navigation,  up  to  which  time  the 
utmost  care  was  taken  to  intercept  any  reinforcements  which  the  govern¬ 
ment  of  France  might  send  out  to  Canada. 

Towards  the  close  of  navigation  in  1759  a  French  vessel,  commanded  by 
M.  Cannon,  passed  down  the  river  from  above  Quebec,  bearing  dispatches 
from  Vaudreuil  and  others  for  the  court  of  France, 
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in  the  service  of  their  respective  countries  in  the  battle  of 
September  13th,  1759. 

General  Montcalm  died,  as  has  been  stated,  on  the 
morning  of  the  14th,  and  was  interred  in  the  church  of  the 
Ursulines.  Little  or  nothing  was  done  by  his  countrymen 
in  honour  of  his  memory."  It  was  left  for  a  future  age  and 
generation,  to  the  united  descendants  of  those  whose  fathers 
had  contended  for  supremacy  in  America  nearly  a  century 
before,  to  celebrate  his  fame  by  the  erection  of  permanent 
memorials. 

In  honour  of  General  Wolfe  the  King  of  England 
ordered  a  monument  to  be  raised  in  Westminster  Abbey. 
His  countrymen,  through  their  Parliament  and  otherwise, 
had  manifested  a  deep  sense  of  his  meritorious  services 
and  regret  for  his  loss. 

Subsequently,  to  perpetuate  the  memory  of  Wolfe  in 
Canada,  a  stone  pillar  was  erected  in  1832  upon  the  spot 
where  he  had  breathed  his  last,  with  the  inscription — 
“  Here  died  Wolfe  victorious,  Sept.  xiii.  mdcclix.”  f 

In  memory  of  both  generals,  a  handsome  monument 
had  previously  been  raised  on  a  commanding  site,  within 
the  walls  of  the  city.  I 

*  Some  of  his  children  were  allowed  small  pensions  by  the  King.  A  son 
was  promoted  to  a  post  in  the  French  army. 

t  This  monument  proved  to  be  not  very  durable.  In  1849  another  was 
constructed  with  the  inscription — “  This  pillar  was  erected  by  the  British 
army  in  Canada,  a.d.  1849,  his  Excellency  Lieutenant-General  Sir 
Benjamin  d’Urban  being  Commander  of  the  Forces,  to  replace  that  erected 
by  Governor-General  Lord  Aylmer  in  1832,  which  was  broken  and  defaced, 
and  is  deposited  beneath.”  On  another  face  of  the  pedestal  of  the  new 
pillar  the  inscription  which  had  been  placed  on  the  old  one  was  restored. 

This  monument  is  to  be  seen  to  the  left  of  the  St  Louis  Road,  near  the 
gaol,  about  a  mile  outside  of  St  John’s  Gate. 

X  This  is  the  column  to  be  seen  in  the  “  Governor’s  garden,”  at  Quebec. 
Lord  Dalhousie,  then  Governor- General,  announced  the  project  at  a  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  citizens  held  in  the  Castle  of  St  Louis,  and  the  first  stone  was  laid 
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Note. — As  the  reputation  of  Montcalm  has  suffered  through  disparaging 
remarks  and  hasty  presumptions  (by  Garneau  and  others,  the  eulogists  of 
Garneau,  and  animated  by  his  well-known  peculiar  prejudices,  far  from 
being  concealed  under  the  plausible  disguise  of  affected  liberality  towards 
those  differing  from  them  in  creed  and  origin),  we  present  here,  in  his 
own  words,  a  refutation  of  the  suggestions  about  his  having  been  in¬ 
fluenced  by  feelings  of  jealousy  towards  Vaudreuil — or,  in  fact,  by  any 
other  than  those  of  devotion  to  his  country.  His  sagacity  and  foresight 
are  also  clearly  shown.  About  three  weeks  before  his  death  Montcalm 
wrote  to  a  relative  in  France  as  follows  : — “  Here  I  am,  my  dear  cousin,  at 
the  end  of  three  months  still  contending  with  M.  Wolfe,  who  has  inces¬ 
santly  bombarded  Quebec,  with  a  fury  almost  unexampled  in  the  attack 
of  any  place  which  the  besieger  has  wished  to  retain  after  its  capture. 
Nearly  all  the  lower  town  is  destroyed  by  his  batteries,  and  a  great  part  of 
the  upper  town  is  also  in  ruins.  But  even  if  he  leave  not  one  stone  above 
another,  he  will  never  take  the  capital  whilst  his  operations  are  confined 
to  the  opposite  side  of  the  river.  He  has  hitherto  made  no  progress 
towards  the  accomplishment  of  his  object.  He  is  ruining  us  without 
advantage  to  himself.  The  campaign  can  scarcely  last  another  month,  in 
consequence  of  the  autumnal  gales,  which  are  here  so  disastrous  to  shipping, 
and  so  severe.  It  might  seem  that  after  so  favourable  a  prelude,  the  safety 
of  the  colony  can  scarcely  be  doubtful.  Such,  however,  is  not  the  case, 
as  the  capture  of  Quebec  depends  on  a  coup-de-main.  The  English,  hav¬ 
ing  entire  command  of  the  river,  have  only  to  effect  a  landing  on  this  side, 
where  the  city,  without  defences,  is  situated.  Imagine  them  in  a  position 
to  offer  me  battle  !  which  1  could  no  longer  decline ,  and  which  I  ought  not 
to  gain. 

“  Indeed,  if  M.  Wolfe  understand  his  business,  he  has  only  to  receive  my 
first  fire,  give  a  volley  in  return,  and  then  charge  ;  when  my  Canadians, 
undisciplined,  deaf  to  the  sound  of  the  drum,  and  thrown  into  confusion 
by  his  onset,  would  be  incapable  of  resuming  their  ranks.  Moreover,  as 
they  have  not  bayonets  with  which  to  oppose  those  of  the  enemy ,  nothing  would 
remain  for  them  but  flight;  and  then — behold  me  beaten  without  resource. 
Conceive  my  situation  !  a  most  painful  one,  and  which  causes  me  many 
distressing  moments.  Hitherto  I  have  been  able  to  act  successfully  on  the 
defensive;  but  will  a  continuance  in  that  course  prove  ultimately  success¬ 
ful  ?  Events  must  decide  that  question.  Of  this,  however,  you  may  rest 
assured,  that  I  shall  probably  not  survive  the  loss  of  the  colony.  These 


jn  November  1827.  The  ceremony  was  attended  by  one  (Mr  Thomson), 
who  had  served  under  Wolfe  sixty-eight  years  before.  This  gentleman 
lived  till  1830,  when  he  died,  aged  ninety-eight  years,  having  been  twenty, 
seven  years  old  when  the  battle  was  fought. 
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are  circumstances  which  leave  a  general  no  choice,  but  that  of  dying  with 
honour  :  such  may  soon  be  my  fate ;  and  I  trust  that  in  this  respect 
posterity  will  have  no  cause  to  reproach  my  memory.” 

Then  follow  some  remarkable  predictions  relative  to  the  future  of  the 
then  English  colonies  aud  Canada  : — “  So  all  these  English  colonists  would 
long  ago  have  shaken  off  the  yoke,  and  each  become  an  independent  republic 
if  the  fear  of  seeing  the  French  at  their  doors  had  not  hindered ;  but 
when  Canada  comes  to  be  conquered,  and  when  the  Canadians  and  these 
colonists  form  one  people,  do  you  imagine  that  they  will  remain  any  longer 
in  subjection  from  the  moment  England  appears  to  touch  their  interest  ? 
....  I  am  sure  of  what  I  write,  and  would  allow  no  more  than  ten  years 
for  its  accomplishment  after  Canada  falls.  See  then,  how,  as  a  French¬ 
man,  I  console  myself  to-day,  for  the  danger  my  own  country  now  incurs, 
in  seeing  this  colony  lost  to  her.” 


CHAPTER  XXXI. 

PROJECTS  OF  DE  LEVIS— WINTER  OF  1759-60 — SUFFERINGS  OF  THE 
GARRISON  AT  QUEBEC  FROM  DEARTH  OF  FUEL  AND  COLD — 
GENERAL  MURRAY’S  POLICY  TOWARDS  THE  INHABITANTS — PRE¬ 
CAUTIONS  AGAINST  SURPRISE— HOSTILITIES  DURING  THE  WINTER 
— SICKNESS  AND  MORTALITY  IN  THE  GARRISON — DE  LEVIS  AD¬ 
VANCES  AGAINST  THE  ENGLISH — THE  INHABITANTS  OF  THE  CITY 
ORDERED  TO  DEPART — MURRAY  RECALLS  HIS  OUTPOSTS,  AND 
MARCHES  TO  STE  FOYE — BATTLE  OF  STE  FOYE,  AND  DEFEAT  OF 
MURRAY — SIEGE  OF  QUEBEC — ARRIVAL  OF  THE  ENGLISH  FLEET — 
RETREAT  OF  DE  LEVIS — PLANS  OF  THE  COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF. 

306.  Although  it  was  thought  in  Europe  and  the  Anglo- 
American  colonies  that  the  events  of  1759  had 
a.d.  1 7S9  o.  g^g^g^iaijy  disabled  the  defenders  of  Canada, 
and  that  there  would  be  no  more  fighting  and  bloodshed, 
yet  the  Chevalier  De  Levis  resolved  to  prolong  the  contest. 
Governor  De  Yaudreuil,  while  he  may  not  have  partici¬ 
pated  in  all  the  views  and  sanguine  anticipations  of  the 
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Chevalier,  had  much  confidence  in  his  military  abilities, 
and  supported  his  representations  that  the  cause  of  Franco 
hi  America  was  not  desperate.  De  Levis  argued  that 
Quebec  might  he  retaken  before  the  English  could  receive 
reinforcements ;  that,  in  the  absence  of  the  English  fleet, 
the  naval  force  at  his  disposal  was  adequate  to  secure  the 
control  of  the  St  Lawrence  ;  *  that  he  had  land  forces 
sufficient  t  to  garrison  the  capital,  and  to  repel  the  enemy 
elsewhere  on  the  frontiers,  or  at  least  to  keep  them  at  bay 
until  a  peace  declared  by  the  European  powers  should 
intervene  to  save  the  remnant  of  New  France ;  and  that, 
finally,  a  fleet  from  France,  bearing  succours,  might  arrive 
at  Quebec  earlier  than  the  English  in  the  spring  of  1760.J 
On  retiring  with  the  defeated  army,  after  the  capitulation, 
De  Levis  left  garrisons  at  various  points,  with  a  view  to 
the  subsequent  concentration  of  the  whole  in  an  expedition 
against  the  capital.  The  stations  nearest  to  Quebec  were 
Pointe-aux- Trembles  and  the  mouth  of  the  river  Jacques 
Cartier,  with  outposts  in  the  direction  of  St  Augustin  and 
Cap- Rouge.  The  commandants  at  these  places  were  in¬ 
structed  to  cause  the  proceedings  of  the  English  to  be 

*  The  French  had  in  the  river  about  a  dozen  small  armed  craft,  and  four 
frigates  of  from  twenty-six  to  forty-six  guns.  The  English  naval  force, 
left  behind  by  the  fleet,  consisted  of  two  sloops,  Racehorse  and  Porcupine, 
and  three  small  schooners — weakened  afterwards,  on  November  24,  by 
an  accident  in  which  Captain  Miller  of  the  Racehorse,  with  his  lieutenant 
and  a  number  of  his  crew,  were  killed. 

+  The  land  forces  of  De  Levis,  including  regulars,  colony  troops,  and 
such  of  the  Canadian  militia  as  could  be  assembled  in  arms  at  short  notice, 
amounted  to  between  11,000  and  12,000  ;  but  this  number  would  have 
been  largely  augmented  by  the  inhabitants  on  perceiving,  by  the  results  of 
the  first  operations  of  De  Levis,  any  fair  prospect  of  ultimate  success. 

$  De  Levis  placed  some  dependence  on  supplies  of  artillery,  ammunition, 
&c.,  brought  out  by  a  French  ship  in  the  fall,  and  which  had  taken  refuge 
in  Gaspe  Bay  for  the  winter.  This  was  known  to  De  Vaudreuil  and  De 
Levis. 
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observed,  and  to  lose  no  opportunity  of  harassing  them 
during  the  ensuing  winter.  Garrisons  were  also  maintained 
at  Three  Rivers,  Sorel,  Chambly,  and  St  John’s  ;  and  there 
was  one  at  Isle-aux-Noix,  which  formed  the  most  remote 
post  on  the  Champlain  frontier,  and  where  a  new  stone 
fort,  within  the  old  intrenchments,  had  been  built,  capable 
of  accommodating  more  than  500  men.  In  the  direction  of 
Lake  Ontario  there  were  two  French  outposts — one  on  Isle 
Royale,  called  Fort  Levis,  and  the  other  at  La  Galette,  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  St  Lawrence,  not  far  from  the  site  of 
the  modern  town  Ogdensburg.  At  La  Galette,  the  French 
had  established  a  small  naval  station,  after  the  loss  of  Fort 
Frontenac,  but  the  armament  consisted  of  only  two  or  three 
small  ships  employed  in  navigating  Lake  Ontario  and  the 
upper  part  of  the  St  Lawrence.  The  French  headquar¬ 
ters  were  established  at  Montreal,  which  was  then  sur¬ 
rounded  by  a  low  stone  wall,  the  troops  being  lodged  in 
barracks  and  citizens’  dwellings,  and  on  St  Helen’s  Island, 
where  there  were  fortified  intrenchments.* 

These  few  posts  were  all  that  De  Levis  judged  to  be 
necessary  for  preserving  communications  within  the  now 
limited  area  over  which  the  territorial  jurisdiction  of  the 
French  extended. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  British  at  Quebec  were  consi¬ 
dered  to  be  completely  isolated,  as  the  nearest  posts  of 
their  countrymen  were  so  distant,  and  the  intervening 
obstacles  of  such  an  impracticable  character  in  winter,  that 

*  The  troops  quartered  in  the  garrisons  which  have  been  mentioned  in 
the  text  consisted  chiefly  of  regulars.  Others  were  quartered  for  the  win¬ 
ter  in  the  houses  of  inhabitants  in  the  country  parishes  nearest  to  the 
garrisons,  and  these,  as  well  as  the  men  belonging  to  the  militia  who  were 
allowed  to  retire  to  their  homes,  were  required  to  be  ready  to  assemble  in 
arms  at  short  notice.  Each  inhabitant  was  expected  to  find  subsistence 
for  one  soldier,  for  which  service  payment  was  promised  at  a  low  rate. 
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communication  with  them  seemed  to  be  impossible  during 
the  next  six  months.* 

The  more  interesting  incidents  which  occurred  in  the 
interval  between  October  1759  and  April  1760  are  briefly 
recorded  in  the  following  article. 

307.  The  departure  of  General  Moncktonf  left  General 
Murray  in  sole  command  of  the  British  troops,  which,  by 
this  time,  were  quartered  within  the  walls  of  the  town.  At 
first,  when  the  place  was  surrendered,  as  it  was  in  a  very 
dilapidated  condition  from  the  effects  of  the  siege,  the 
chief  officers  of  the  fleet  and  army  were  disposed  to  doubt 
the  expediency  of  retaining  it,  and  of  occupying  it  with 
troops  during  the  ensuing  winter.  This  question  being 
decided  at  a  council  of  war,  and  General  Murray  being 
appointed  to  remain  as  Governor,  with  all  the  regiments 
that  had  served  in  the  campaign,  measures  were  taken  to 
meet  a  difficulty  which,  it  was  foreseen,  would  be  a  source 
of  much  hardship  and  suffering  to  the  troops.  There  was 
an  insufficiency  of  fuel  on  hand.  Considering  the  wants 

*  General  Murray  did  endeavour  twice  to  transmit  intelligence  to  Gene- 
ral  Amherst  in  New  York  ;  for  on  26th  December,  Lieutenant  Butler  and 
four  rangers  crossed  over  to  Point  Levi  with  dispatches  for  the  commandei- 
in-chief,  and  tried  to  make  their  way  thence  to  New  England ;  but  returned 
after  ten  days,  having  met  with  tracks  of  Indians  in  the  snow,  which  dis¬ 
couraged  them  from  proceeding  on  their  errand.  A  month  later,  Lieu¬ 
tenant  Montresor,  with  a  larger  party  of  Rangers,  was  dispatched.  This 
second  attempt  succeeded  ;  for  Mr  Montresor,  following  the  courses  of  the 
rivers  Chaudiere  and  Amerascaegen,  reached  Boston  in  thirty-one  days. 
The  intelligence  brought  by  him  was  sent  on  to  New  York,  whence 
General  Amherst,  deeming  it  highly  important,  sent  it  by  express  to 
Governor  Lawrence  at  Boston,  with  directions  to  have  it  forwarded  as 
soon  as  possible  to  Lord  Colville,  who  then  commanded  the  ships  on  the 
North  American  station. 

f  General  Monckton  sailed  on  24th  October,  when  the  last  part  of  the 
fleet  left  the  harbour.  He  was  accompanied  by  Colonel  Guy  Carleton,  who 
was  suffering  from  the  effects  of  wounds  received  in  the  campaign. 
Admiral  Saunders  and  General  Townshend  had  sailed  on  18th  October. 
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of  so  numerous  a  garrison  alone,  the  supply  found  in  the 
public  stores,  apart  from  the  materials  of  the  ruined  houses 
and  fences,  was  scarcely  enough  for  two  weeks’  consump¬ 
tion.  Accordingly,  General  Murray  felt  the  necessity  of 
devoting  his  attention  assiduously  to  this  matter.  He 
determined  to  defer  as  long  as  possible  the  issuing  of  fuel 
from  the  public  stores ,*  and,  in  the  meantime,  to  increasf 
these  by  detaching  parties  of  soldiers  to  the  forest  as  wood¬ 
cutters,  and  by  employing  the  services  of  the  inhabitantr 
and  their  horses.  Detachments  for  this  purpose  were  sent 
down  to  Isle  Madame  and  the  Island  of  Orleans,  whence 
cordwood  might  be  transported  by  water.  Other  parties 
were  employed  in  the  forest  lying  west  of  the  town,  in  tin* 
direction  of  Sillery  and  Ste  Foye,  which  proved  to  be  ths 
principal,  and,  for  a  great  part  of  the  winter,  the  onlv 
reliable  source  of  supply. 

None  of  the  various  cares  which  devolved  on  Gfeners. 
Murray,  as  the  chief  of  the  garrison,  perplexed  and  troubled 
him  so  much  as  those  which  grew  out  of  the  necessity 
for  constantly  employing  the  soldiers  in  the  capacity  of 
“  hewers  of  wood,”  and  in  dragging  it  into  their  canton¬ 
ments.  Several  causes  concurred  in  prolonging  the  con¬ 
tinuance  of  these  labours,  and  rendering  them  extremely 
severe  and  harassing.  It  was  found  impracticable  to  trans¬ 
port  any  considerable  quantity  of  wood  from  below  Quebec, 
Isle  Madame  being  too  distant,  and  the  transit  to  and  from 
the  Island  of  Orleans  becoming  difficult  and  dangerous  as 

*  A  large  quantity  of  fine  cordwood  had  been  burned  before  the  fall  of 
the  city.  Before  the  fleet  sailed,  the  sailors  had  been  employed  to  assist  in 
replenishing  the  woodyards,  but  the  quantity  delivered  by  them  was 
greatly  over-estimated,  which  occasioned  much  disappointment  and  incon¬ 
venience.  None  was  issued  to  the  troops  until  1st  December,  and  theu 
only  what  was  called  a  fortnight’s  supply.  The  ruins  were  had  recoup 
to  as  long  as  they  afforded  material  for  fuel. 
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the  season  advanced.  When  the  weather  became  cold,  the 
basin  between  the  city  and  the  island  was  blocked  up,  being 
made  impassable  by  masses  of  ice  floating  backwards  and 
forwards  with  the  tides.  The  detachments  there  had  been 
recalled,  after  having  cut  down  a  large  quantity  of  timber, 
and  disposed  the  material  at  different  points  convenient  for 
its  subsequent  removal.  But  the  soldiers  could  not  recross 
the  river,  and  were  detained  there  nearly  a  month  longer, 
anxiously  watching  for  an  opportunity.  In  consequence, 
the  fuel  required  for  immediate  use  was  procured  from  the 
forest  west  of  the  city.  But,  whether  from  being  unused 
to  the  climate  and  that  kind  of  work,  or  owing  to  the  fre¬ 
quent  interruptions  occasioned  by  inclement  weather,  ren¬ 
dering  outside  labours  impossible,  the  quantity  brought  in 
scarcely  sufficed  for  the  daily  consumption*  As  the  winter 
advanced,  it  was  found  necessary  to  largely  increase  the 
number  of  men  thus  employed — to  the  extent,  at  times,  of 
several  thousand — until,  in  December,  the  procuring  of 
fuel  became  the  all -engrossing  object  of  attention.  Knox 
records  in  his  Journal,  “  Very  much  attention  now  en¬ 
grossed  by  the  subject  of  firewood.  Not  only  detachments 
from  the  regiments  employed  as  heretofore,  but  all  men  not 
on  duty,  even  those  who  have  been  on  guard  the  preceding 
night.”  Again,  in  his  entry  for  December  16,  he  says, 
“  Interrupted  by  inconceivable  cold.  Whenever  a  milder 
day  comes,  two  subalterns,  four  sergeants,  and  two  hundred 
men  do  all  the  fatigue  duty  within,  all  the  rest  of  the  gar¬ 
rison  off  duty  sleighing  wood.”  Thus,  during  about  four 

*  Each  party  could  make  only  one  trip  a  clay  to  the  forest,  returning 
■with  a  moderate  load  on  a  wood-sled,  dragged  by  hand.  The  men  were 
impeded  in  their  movements  by  having  to  go  armed,  and  to  keep  a  good 
look  out  for  fear  of  attacks  by  Indians  skirlking  in  the  neighbourhood. 
Covering  parties  of  light  infantry  were  detached  for  the  protection  of  the 
wood-cutters. 
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months  of  that  winter,  Murray’s  soldiers  toiled  unceasingdy 
in  labours  indispensable  for  saving  themselves  from  being 
frozen  in  their  cantonments,  fiercely  cold  weather  and  pro¬ 
digious  falls  of  snow  augmenting  at  the  same  time  the 
demand  for  fuel  and  the  difficulty  of  furnishing  it. 

The  General  was  deeply  sensible  of  the  arduous  nature  of 
the  work  thus  imposed  on  his  troops,  and  the  sufferings  to 
which  it  exposed  them  ;  but  it  was  a  consolation  to  him  to 
observe  that  they  bore  their  hardships  with  undaunted 
courage  and  cheerfulness.*  He  also  learned  from  time  to 
time  that  the  enemy,  in  their  winter  quarters,  were  sub¬ 
jected  to  many  privations, 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  say  that  the  English  soldiers 
were  but  ill  adapted  to  bear  the  low  temperature  of  a 
Canadian  winter.  The  cold  weather  set  in  rather  earlier 
than  usual,  and  became  occasionally  intense  by  the  middle 
of  November.  When  engaged  in  the  labours  which  have 
been  described,  or  in  outside  duties  more  congenial  to  the 
feelings  of  soldiers,  their  faces,  hands,  and  feet  were  often 
frost-bitten.  Sometimes  every  man  belonging  to  a  detach- 


*  Soldiers  employed  in  cutting  and  bringing  in  wood  were  allowed  extra 
rations  and  pay,  at  the -rate  of  five  shillings  a  cord.  The  assistance  derived 
from  the  country  people  was  inconsiderable,  for,  though  they  were  paid 
for  their  services,  the  General  was  dissatisfied  with  their  inefficiency, 
pronouncing  them  either  slothful  or  intentionally  slow  through  disaffec¬ 
tion  . 

t  In  the  city  of  Quebec,  wood  was  rated  at  fifteen  shillings  a  cord,  while 
the  prices  of  hay,  straw,  oats,  &c.,  were  proportionally  moderate.  In  the 
French  garrisons  at  Montreal  and  Sorel,  commodities  were  much  dearer  ; 
in  relation  to  which  Murray  observed,  “  Surprising  that,  while  it  costs  the 
troops  of  the  King  of  Great  Britain  about  fifteen  shillings  for  a  cord  of 
wood,  the  King  of  France,  having  all  the  Canadians  at  his  devotion,  should 
have  to  pay  at  the  same  time  more  than  fifty  shillings  per  cord!”  The 
h  rench  troops  in  garrison  were  on  short  allowance  of  food  during  the  whole 
winter. 
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ment  of  wood-cutters,  or  covering-party,  suffered  in  that 
way,  the  evil  being  greatly  increased  by  carelessness,  which 
no  amount  of  vigilance  on  the  part  of  the  officers  could 
prevent.  It  was  not  uncommon  for  fifty  or  sixty  severe 
cases  of  frost-bite  to  occur  within  the  space  of  twenty-four 
hours;  and  on  occasions  when  detachments  were  sent  out 
on  military  duty  against  the  enemy’s  outposts,  or  into  the 
parishes  around  Quebec,  upwards  of  one  hundred  men 
would  sometimes  be  borne  back  entirely  disabled  from  the 
same  cause.*  In  consecprence,  as  well  from  intense  cold  as 
from  other  causes,  the  hospitals  were  crowded.  Fever, 
dysentery,  and,  above  all,  scurvy,  prevailed  in  the  garrison 
during  the  whole  winter.  As  a  proof  that  outdoor  exposure 
to  hardship,  combined  with  indomitable  carelessness  on  the 
part  of  the  men,  formed  the  chief  source  of  disease,  the 
women  attached  to  the  regiments  were  at  all  times  in  good 
health.  They  were  always  fit  for  the  duties  assigned  them 
— washing,  cooking,  nursing  the  sick,  making  wads  and 
sandbags  for  the  artillery — subsisting  on  two-thirds  of  the 
rations  allowed  for  the  men.  Their  number  was  569,  and 
not  one  perished  from  sickness.  The  men  in  garrison  at 
the  end  of  October  were  7313  of  all  ranks.  In  February 
1760,  the  number  of  men  fit  for  duty  was  4800;  two 
months  later,  towards  the  end  of  April,  it  was  only  3400. 

*  Sentries  were  relieved  every  hour.  To  enable  the  men  to  move  about 
with  facility,  mocassins  and  snow-shoes  were  ordered  for  all,  as  well  as 
creepers  to  be  attached  to  the  heels  of  their  boots.  Knox  says  respect¬ 
ing  the  aspect  of  officers  and  men  in  cold  weather,  “  They  present  a 
grotesque  appearance  on  grand  parade.  The  inventions  to  guard  against 
the  rigour  of  the  climate  are  various  beyond  imagination.  The  uniformity 
and  nicety  of  the  clean  methodical  soldier  is  buried  in  the  rough  fur- 
wrought  garb  of  the  frozen  Laplander.  They  resemble  rather  a  mas¬ 
querade  than  a  body  of  regular  troops.  Men  cannot  recognise  familiar 
acquaintances,  and  movements  are  always  hurried.  Notwithstanding  all 
precautions,  men  and  officers  are  frost-bitten  in  their  faces  and  limbs. 
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The  bodies  of  those  who  died  were  deposited  in  the  snow,  to 
await  interment  in  the  spring. 

There  does  not  appear  to  have  been  any  deficiency  of 
necessaries,  excepting  suitable  fuel.  Provisions  were  abun¬ 
dant  until  March,  when  fresh  meat  and  vegetables  could  no 
longer  be  procured,  and  the  troops,  officers  included,  were 
necessarily  restricted  to  the  use  of  food  which  was,  in  the 
language  of  Captain  Knox,  “  hard,  salt,  and  disgustful.’ 
General  Murray  had  established  excellent  regulations  con¬ 
cerning  the  prices  of  commodities  of  all  kinds,  having 
availed  himself  of  the  aid  of  the  merchants  and  shopkeepers, 
French  and  English,  in  determining  the  rates  which  would  j 
be  just  both  to  sellers  and  buyers.  The  butchers  and 
bakers  in  the  town  were  obliged  to  take  out  licenses,  and 
conform  to  certain  fixed  charges,  those  for  meat  being 
from  4d.  to  6d.,  and  for  bread,  3d.  to  5d.  per  pound 
The  inhabitants  of  the  country  during  a  part  of  the  wintei 
came  in  to  market  with  various  kinds  of  produce,  and,  1 
when  this  ceased,  the  officers  were  in  the  habit  of  procuring  ' 
supplies  through  an  agent  whom  they  sent  out  for  the  pur-  j 
pose  to  the  surrounding  settlements  * 


*  Flying  parties  of  the  enemy’s  troops  committed  some  barbarities  on 
the  inhabitants  known  to  hold  intercourse  with  the  garrison  at  Quebec. 

On  one  occasion  they  maltreated  a  Canadian  severely  at  Point  Levi^\^  ^ 
about  to  cross  the  river  in  a  boat  laden  with  fresh  provisions  fort.,  a' 
the  English.  His  boat  and  goods  were  seized,  and  he  beaten  and  ^  ^ 
by  their  sabres,  and  finally  dismissed  with  the  injunction  to  wp;y  a 
form  the  fine  English  General  of  the  manner  in  wThich  we  ha  jn  ^  qu 
and  in  which  we  shall  presently  treat  him  and  his  valiant  6okbeareinf|  U°ul 
It  is  worthy  of  notice  that  the  enemy’s  troops  never  interfe3S(;g  r  nj1Cc 
wood-cutters  in  the  direction  of  Ste  Foye  and  Sillery.  This  1lCord  ot^fi  t 
owing  in  part  to  the  excellent  arrangements  made  for  their  pri  should  ^  jt 
it  was  the  general  opinion  in  the  garrison  that  there  was  a  ”  The  ati«i0.  0 
standing  on  the  subject,  in  virtue  of  which  the  French  commle  whole 
outposts  abstained  from  attempts  to  meddle  with  them.  It  ■ 
fact,  and  generally  believed,  that  the  Governor  had  caused  a 
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^  ^icli  of  the  population  of  the  city  as  were  unprovided 
towarc  ^ie  means  °f  support  during  the  winter,  were!  per- 
ag  ^ed  to  withdraw  to  the  country  with  their  families  and 
aS,-  cts,  these  being  first  subjected  to  a  strict  search  to  pre- 
cernl^  ^ie  rerQ0Va^  anything  immediately  necessary  for 
those  <oariaS0n>  or  likely  to  prove  useful  to  the  enemy.  Soon 
ofgcfi  rwards,  a  circular  was  addressed  to  the  captains  of 
geJjitia  and  cures  of  the  parishes  held  to  be  included  in  the 
to  n/fiitulation,  enjoining  upon  them  to  furnish  an  exact 
nsus,  specifying  the  names,  ages,  and  sexes  of  the  people, 
w-0pth  a  statement  of  their  grain,  cattle,  and  other  property. 

his  was  followed  by  a  circular,  ordering  the  people  in 
tLery  parish  to  give  up  all  their  arms,  before  1st  Novem- 
sb^ikr,  to  the  captains  of  militia,  who  were  made  personally 
^responsible  for  their  safe  custody.  On  12th  November, 


;n  the  circumstances  under  which  a  raid  by  the  enemy’s 


SuchS- 

Bougairf 

truce,  at  troops  had  been  conducted  appeared  to  implicate 
Townshe country  people,  General  Murray  issued  a  manifesto, 
taring  the  inhabitants  not  to  bring  fresh  misfortunes 
“ordered  themselves  by  co-operating  in  overt  or  secret  acts  of 
p.  115.)  ty,  and  representing  how  little  they  could  expect 
to  those Tf1  beaten  and  dispirited  army  which  had  already 
warning  tinned  them  and  their  capital.  He,  at  the  same  time, 
and  quittirghed  a  court  of  civil  j  urisdiction,  appointing  one  of 
littleUyalu e onel s  ckief  judge,  and  a  few  of  the  inhabitants,  whose 
couragemerter  was  good,  to  fill  the  other  offices.  General  Murray 
country  waxined  mistrust  of  the  Jesuit  fathers,  a  few  of  whom 
politic  to  hiecL  occupation  of  the  college  founded  in  the  city 

to  give  a  1  .... 

when  Gene  k'  Order  in  1632.  He  dreaded  their  intrigues,  and 
the  proviiiqprehensive  lest,  in  place  of  observing  a  strict  neu- 


south  shore 
taken  the  o.: 
being  paid 
other  conn 
garrison. 


;  they  would  be  instrumental  in  maintaining  com- 
ation  between  disaffected  citizens  and  the  enemy 
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outside*  For  these  and  other  reasons,  he  considered  it 
expedient  to  give  them  notice  to  depart,  as  he  intended  to 
convert  the  vast  building  into  a  magazine  for  provisions 
and  military  stores.  The  fathers  reluctantly  complied,  but 
their  enforced  removal,  and  the  subsequent  occupation  of 
the  college  as  a  magazine,  gave  umbrage  to  the  inhabitants 
of  the  town.  To  prevent  the  inhabitants  from  encouraging 
or  conniving  at  desertion,  and  from  administering  to  the 
predominant  vice  of  his  soldiers,  drunkenness,  General 
Murray  had  recourse  to  very  severe  measures.  For  the 
former  offence  the  punishment  was  death,  and  a  reward  of 
five  guineas  was  offered  for  a  deserter’s  apprehension,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  same  amount  for  information  leading  to 
the  conviction  of  those  at  whose  persuasion  the  crime  of 
desertion  had  occurred.  On  one  occasion,  a  soldier  of  the 
60th  Eegiment  was  captured  in  the  act,  when  the  General 
having  discovered  that  he  and  others  had  been  enticed  to 
desert  by  a  citizen  who  was  formerly  a  soldier  in  the  French 
army,  caused  the  latter  to  be  tried  at  once,  and  then  exe¬ 
cuted,  pursuant  to  sentence,  along  with  a  man  of  the  48th 
Regiment,  who  had  been  convicted  of  robbing  and  mal¬ 
treating  a  French  inhabitant.  Soon  afterwards,  the  man 

*  According  to  Knox,  the  Jesuit  fathers  had  afforded  proof  of  their  ability 
to  influence  the  proceedings  of  the  French  military  commanders  outside. 
He  says,  in  relation  to  the  abduction  of  some  cattle  from  the  general  hospital 
by  French  cavalry  on  23d  October,  “A  message  sent  on  24th  October  to 
the  Jesuit  fathers,  that  if  the  stolen  cattle  be  not  returned,  their  Society 
should  be  expelled  from  the  town  ;  consequently  the  animals  were  safely 
returned  this  evening,  the  fathers  having  reported  the  facts  to  the  French 
commanders.”  Murray  himself  makes  mention,  in  his  journal,  of  the  removal 
of  the  cattle  as  having  occurred  before  12th  November,  but  does  not  men¬ 
tion  the  other  particulars  stated  by  Knox,  who  also  differs  from  Murray 
as  to  the  date  of  the  expulsion  of  the  Jesuits,  and  the  occupation  of  the 
college  as  a  magazine. 
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who  had  tried  to  desert  was  also  convicted  and  sentenced 
to  death,  but  was  reprieved  on  undertaking  to  prove  the 
guilt  of  a  certain  priest  accused  of  tampering  with  the 
troops.  Another  priest,  named  Baudouin,  was  dismissed 
from  the  town  for  interfering  with  sick  soldiers  in  hospital. 
Desertion,  in  a  military  point  of  view,  being  regarded  as 
an  unpardonable  offence,  the  reader  cannot  feel  surprised 
at  the  stern  severity  with  which  a  general  in  Murrays 
peculiar  position  would  be  disposed  to  punish  all  concerned 
in  it. 

To  check  drunkenness,  all  the  licenses  which  had  been 
granted  for  the  sale  of  liquor  were  revoked ;  and  it  was 
further  ordered  that  a  soldier  found  intoxicated  should  he 
imprisoned,  and  led  out  every  morning  to  receive  twenty 
lashes,  until  he  chose  to  inform  against  the  party  who  had 
supplied  the  drink.  On  conviction,  the  property  of  the 
latter  was  confiscated,  with,  sometimes,  the  additional 
punishment  of  being  flogged  through  the  town.  For  this 
offence  the  prescribed  penalties  were  inflicted  with  re¬ 
lentless  severity,  and  there  occurred  cases  in  which  even 
women  were  the  sufferers.*  These  measures,  which  had 
reference  exclusively  to  the  selling  of  liquor  to  the  soldiers 

_ for  there  was  no  regulation  against  the  sale  amongst  the 

inhabitants— had  the  effect  of  putting  an  end  to  a  state  of 
excessive  disorder  and  want  of  discipline  at  one  time  pre¬ 
valent  in  the  garrison.! 

While  the  internal  affairs  of  the  garrison  and  town 
engaged  a  great  share  of  General  Murray  s  attention,  the 

*  Two  women  and  a  man  were  whipped  through  the  streets  on  29th 
November  for  selling  drink  to  soldiers  contrary  to  regulations. 

t  Some  weeks  later,  it  was  found  out  that  soldiers  had  devised  a 
method  of  secretly  obtaining  liquor  from  vendors  in  the  Lower  Town, 
upon  which  General  Murray  strictly  forbade  any  to  be  sold  in  the  town 
and  suburbs. 
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exigencies  of  his  position,  in  a  military  point  of  view,  were 
never  neglected.  As  already  intimated,  it  was  the  policy 
of  the  enemy  to  carry  on  a  harassing  system  of  warfare 
during  the  winter  by  means  of  the  troops  stationed  at 
Jacques  Cartier  and  Pointe-aux-Trembles.  The  river  Cap- 
Rouge,  near  the  mouth  of  which,  on  the  west  side,  they 
had  a  small  outpost,  served  as  a  boundary  between  the 
English  and  French  forces.  General  Murray’s  outposts  at 
Ste  Foye  and  Lorette  were  maintained  throughout  the  win¬ 
ter,  and  enabled  him  both  to  keep  the  enemy  in  check,  and 
to  procure  the  earliest  information  of  any  important  move¬ 
ment  ;  for  there  were  incessant  rumours  that  Re  Levis, 
with  his  whole  force,  meant  to  advance  upon  Quebec  and 
carry  the  place  by  escalade.  It  was  alleged  that  ladders 
had  been  provided,  and  all  the  requisite  preparations  made 
for  executing  that  design.  First,  the  time  for  the  assault 
was  affirmed  to  be  about  the  middle  of  December,  as  De 
Levis  and  his  officers  had  settled  upon  spending  Christmas 
in  the  ancient  capital,  under  the  French  flag;  then  later 
periods  were  assigned,  from  time  to  time,  along  with  vari¬ 
ous  pretexts  to  account  for  the  delay.  Although  General 
Murray  regarded  these  rumours  as  illusory,  and  intended 
chiefly  to  impose  upon  the  credulous  inhabitants,  yet  he 
omitted  no  precaution. 

To  guard  against  surprise,  recourse  was  had  to  the  erec¬ 
tion  of  a  chain  of  blockhouses,  or  wooden  forts,  between 
Cape  Diamond  and  St  Rochs,  outside  the  ramparts,  and 
fronting  the  Plains  of  Abraham.  They  were  constructed 
at  intervals  of  about  700  yards,  and  fitted  up  inside  for  the 
occupation  of  small  bodies  of  soldiers  as  guards. 

At  the  distant  outposts,  also,  the  utmost  vigilance  was 
exercised.*  De  Levis  certainly  succeeded  in  his  purpose, 

*  Rockets  were  to  be  used  for  making  night-signals,  but  Lorette  was 
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if  this  was  confined  to  creating  false  alarms  in  the  garrison, 
and  thereby  adding  to  General  Murray’s  anxiety  and  the 
fatigue  of  the  soldiers,  for,  on  several  occasions,  the  whole 
of  the  English  troops  were  kept  under  arms  all  night  in 
expectation  of  an  attack. 

Although  there  was  not  any  very  serious  fighting  in  the 
course  of  the  winter,  yet  occasional  skirmishes  occurred  in 
which  men  were  killed  and  wounded,  and  prisoners  captured. 
In  the  early  part  of  November  the  English  outposts 
were  attacked.  The  French  were  easily  repulsed  with  loss 
to  themselves.  In  retaliation,  Captain  Walsh,  with  a  corps 
of  seven  hundred  men,  was  detached  to  heat  up  the 
French  quarters  at  Pointe-aux- Trembles  during  the  night 
of  15th  November,  and  then  to  levy  contributions  on  the 
residents  in  that  neighbourhood,  and  to  incapacitate  them 
for  co-operating  with  the  enemy's  armed  forces.  This 
enterprise,  however,  was  not  fully  carried  out,  as  the 
approach  of  daylight  arrested  Captain  Walsh’s  march 
when  nearly  a  mile  from  his  destination,  so  that  it  ended  in 
making  a  few  prisoners  and  in  burning  the  dwellings  of 
some  inhabitants  who  had  joined  the  French  troops* 
Later  in  the  same  month,  a  small  outpost  occupied  by  a 

found  to  be  too  far  off  for  this  method  to  be  relied  on,  and  orders  were 
given  to  fire  a  cannon  whenever  the  least  movement  of  a  suspicious  nature 
on  the  part  of  the  enemy  was  observed — the  discharge  to  be  repeated  until 
answered  from  the  town.  Roth  at  Lorette  and  Ste  Foye  the  headquarters 
of  the  outposts  were  established  in  the  churches,  which  were  fortified. 

*  General  Murray  deplored  this  failure,  which  he  attributed  to  a  mis¬ 
apprehension  of  his  orders,  and  subsequently,  when  he  thought  it 
necessary  to  order  Major  Hussey  at  Lorette  to  draw  in  his  advanced 
guards  into  the  church  and  defend  his  post  to  the  last  extremity,  he  re¬ 
marked,  “  I  now  realised  how  unlucky  it  was  that  my  scheme  on 
15th  November  had  not  been  carried  out,  which  would  have  prevented 
the  enemy  from  subsisting  any  body  of  troops  this  side  of  the  Jacques 
Cartier.”  It  was  at  this  time,  28th  November,  that  the  blockhouses  to 
cover  the  fortifications  of  the  town  were  begun. 
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sergeant  and  twelve  men  was  assailed  by  a  much  superior 
number  of  French  soldiers,  who  were  beaten  off  with  loss. 
In  order  to  deter  the  inhabitants  from  assisting  the  enemy 
in  such  enterprises,  whether  by  furnishing  information  to 
facilitate  their  operations,  contributing  Supplies,  or  by  join¬ 
ing  their  ranks,  General  Murray  sent  out  detachments  to 
enforce  the  delivering  up  of  arms,  and  to  destroy  the  property 
of  those  known  to  be  absent  with  the  French  forces.  This 
was  effected,  as  leniently  as  the  circumstances  permitted, 
throughout  the  neighbouring  parishes  and  along  the  south 
shore  of  the  St  Lawrence.  But  the  inhabitants  of  the 
country  between  the  rivers  Etchemin  and  Chaudiere  were 
treated  more  harshly  than  the  others,  all  their  habitations 
being  burned  by  the  General’s  order.  General  Murray 
published  his  reasons,*  expressing  at  the  same  time  the  pain 
which  it  gave  him  to  be  forced  to  deal  so  severely  with  them. 

Notwithstanding  the  reports  continually  brought  in  con¬ 
cerning  the  preparations  of  De  Levis  for  retaking  the  town 
by  assault,  three  months  of  the  winter  passed  away  before 
the  English  garrison  witnessed  any  hostile  movement  cal¬ 
culated  to  substantiate  the  truth  of  those  rumours.  Early 

*  Those  inhabitants  had  harboured  detachments  of  the  enemy’s  troops 
on  various  occasions,  and  more  particularly  when  hostile  movements  were 
made  in  the  direction  of  Point  Levi  and  lower  down  on  the  south  shore. 
Other  reasons  assigned  for  the  punishment  inflicted  on  them  were,  that 
they  had  tried  to  raise  a  general  revolt  throughout  the  Quebec  district 
against  the  British  ;  that  they  had  sent  all  their  young  and  able-bodied 
men  to  join  the  French  troops  ;  and  that  in  other  respects  they  had  dis¬ 
obeyed  the  English  Governor’s  orders,  and  neglected  to  attend  to  the 
regulations  he  had  established  with  reference  to  non-combatants  and  their 
families.  General  Murray  stated  that  false  reports  were  made  to  him  by 
the  captains  of  militia,  who  were  required  by  his  regulations  to  bring  in 
information  concerning  anything  that  transpired  of  a  nature  hostile  to  the 
garrison.  The  false  reports  alluded  to  concerned  military  movements  as 
well  as  requisitions  made  by  the  enemy’s  forces  on  the  inhabitants  for 
supplies  of  meat,  grain,  &c. 
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in  February,  however,  it  became  known  that  a  considerable 
body  of  French  soldiers  had  been  detached  to  Point  Levi, 
and  that  Indians  had  passed  into  the  Island  of  Orleans. 
The  English  had  no  posts  established  on  the  south  shore  of 
the  St  Lawrence  or  on  the  island  ;  but  as  the  river  was 
frozen  over  on  3d  February,  and  shown  to  be  passable  by 
troops  and  cannon  on  the  12th,  General  Murray  resolved  to 
dislodge  the  enemy  at  Point  Levi,  and  to  occupy  the  posi¬ 
tion  with  a  force  strong  enough  to  maintain  itself  there. 
Accordingly,  after  ascertaining  that  the  enemy’s  detachment 
numbered  about  five  hundred  men,  he  sent  out  a  party  with 
two  pieces  of  cannou  to  march  directly  across  and  attack  the 
French  in  front,  while  a  body  of  light  infantry  was  ordered 
to  effect  a  passage  over  the  St  Lawrence  higher  up  and  cut 
off  their  retreat.  Huge  blocks  of  ice  along  the  south  shore 
made  it  very  difficult  for  the  English  to  land  and  bring  up 
artillery,  and,  in  consequence  of  the  delay,  the  French  had 
time  to  make  good  their  retreat,  which  was  effected  without 
encountering  the  English  light  infantry,  by  means  of  a 
precipitate  flight  into  the  woods.  The  English  captured 
one  officer  and  eleven  men,  and  the  affair  resulted  in  the  loss 
of  a  few  killed  and  wounded  on  both  sides.  General  Murray 
ordered  the  post  to  be  held,  and  two  hundred  men 
were  stationed  there  in  the  church  and  in  the  house  of  the 
cure.  On  two  subsequent  occasions  *  demonstrations  were 

*  On  22d  February,  700  men  were  sent  to  cross  the  ice  from  Pointe-aux- 
Trembles  and  march  towards  Point  Levi.  These  retired  on  finding  the 
English  on  the  alert.  On  24th  February  a  larger  force,  consisting  of 
nearly  1200  men,  was  detached,  and,  being  observed  moving  towards  the 
church,  Murray  in  person  marched  out  to  oppose  them,  taking  with  him 
three  regiments,  with  light  infantry  and  cannon.  The  French  again 
retired  precipitately,  losing  a  few  in  killed  and  wounded,  and  about  twenty 
prisoners,  being  followed  on  their  retreat  by  the  English  thiough  the 
country  between  the  Etchemin  and  the  Chaudiere.  The  inhabitants  sup¬ 
ported  these  movements  of  the  troops  from  Pointe-aux-Trembles. 
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made  by  detachments  of  troops  from  Pointe-aux-Trembles 
to  re  occupy  Point  Levi ;  and  General  Murray  became  con¬ 
vinced  that  the  French  commanders  deemed  that  position 
essential  to  the  success  of  their  designs  against  the  town. 
He  therefore  caused  three  blockhouses,  similar  to  those 
which  covered  the  fortifications  of  Quebec,  to  be  constructed 
in  positions  which  commanded  the  high  road  to  Point  Levi, 
as  well  as  the  landing-places,  which  were  completed  and 
occupied  by  troops  and  cannon  in  the  early  part  of  March. 
No  further  attempts  were  made  by  the  French  to  establish 
themselves  at  Point  Levi,  the  English  remaining  un¬ 
molested  in  occupation  of  the  wooden  forts*  there  until 
the  26th  of  April,  when  Murray  needed  at  Quebec  the 
presence  and  services  of  all  his  men.  On  19th  March 
strong  reinforcements  were  sent  to  the  outposts  at  Ste  Foye 
and  Lorette,  with  the  intention  of  organising  an  attack 
upon  the  French  at  Calvaire  and  Brule,  situated  at  some 
distance  beyond  the  stations  occupied  by  the  British.  Next 
day,  after  a  night-march,  the  design  was  carried  out  by 
bodies  of  light  infantry  under  the  command  of  Captains 
M ‘Donald  and  Archbold,  who  had  only  a  few  of  their  men 
wounded,  although  many  were  frost-bitten  on  the  way  to 
the  scenes  of  action.  The  French  lost  several  killed,  and 
nearly  a  hundred  prisoners. 

By  this  time  the  English  garrison  had  suffered  so  much 
from  sickness  and  death,  that  General  Murray  was  disin¬ 
clined  to  engage  in  any  operations  against  the  enemy  which 
could  be  avoided.  Although  his  troops  throughout  the 
winter,  except  on  one  occasion,!  had  been  successful  in  all 

*  The  blockhouses  were  used  about  six  weeks.  When  the  time  came 
for  abandoning  them,  they  were  burnt  and  the  cannon  spiked. 

+  A  small  party  of  the  British  had  fallen  into  an  ambuscade  on  20th  Feb¬ 
ruary  and  been  overpowered,  losing  eight  men  in  killed  and  prisoners. 
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the  collisions  which  had  occurred,  yet  the  fatigue  and 
exposure  attendant  on  the  petty  warfare  at  the  outposts 
had  greatly  increased  the  sick-list.  He  knew  not  how  soon 
he  might  be  obliged  to  confront  the  combined  French 
forces  with  an  army  reduced  to  less  than  four  thousand 
men  fit  for  duty ;  and  the  rumours  of  what  was  going  on 
at  the  French  headquarters  were  assuming  a  form  so 
definite  that  he  could  no  longer  believe  they  were  intended 
merely  to  create  false  alarms  in  his  garrison,  or  to  keep  up 
the  spirits  of  the  inhabitants.  He  had  even  been  made 
aware  of  the  presence  of  spies  or  agents,  sent  from  Montreal 
to  entice  thither  artificers  from  Quebec,  whose  services  were 
said  to  be  required  in  making  preparations  for  a  great 
expedition  * 

Towards  the  latter  part  of  the  winter  the  hospitals  were 
fearfully  crowded  with  diseased  soldiers,  and  there  were 
numerous  funerals  every  day.  Every  regiment  suffered 
nearly  in  proportion  to  its  numbers,  the  most  sickly  being 
the  28th,  35th,  43d,  3d  battalion  of  the  60th,  and  the 
Highlanders.  The  last  named,  contrary  to  what  has  often 

*  A  good  deal  of  secret  correspondence  passed  between  Quebec  and 
Montreal  in  the  course  of  the  winter.  Merchants  found  means  of  trans¬ 
mitting  specie  and  drafts  in  payment  for  furs  purchased  at  Montreal, 
which  was  found  very  inconvenient  at  Quebec.  Murray  tried  to  stop  tins, 
denouncing  it  as  “a  destructive  commerce.”  To  raise  money  for  re¬ 
plenishing  the  military  chest,  he  published  a  proclamation,  requesting  the 
friends  of  his  Majesty  to  lend  on  bills  of  exchange  given  by  himself  and 
his  second  in  command,  Colonel  Burton.  Eight  thousand  pounds  were 
thus  procured,  of  which  one-fourth  was  contributed  by  the  officers  and  men 
of  the  Highland  regiment. 

Very  strict  measures  were  resorted  to  to  prevent  correspondence  with 
people  outside  and  at  Montreal  by  letter.  Some  were  imprisoned  for  not 
showing  letters  received  to  the  General  ;  members  of  the  religious  houses 
were  suspected  of  transmitting  and  receiving  information,  and  were  for¬ 
bidden  to  persist  in  doing  so,  with  threats  of  expulsion. 
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been  represented,  suffered  in  a  greater  ratio  than  the  others,* 
having  more  than  half  their  number  in  hospital  at  the  time 
when  De  Levis  was  known  to  be  on  his  march  against  the 
garrison.  Although  General  Murray  was  well  seconded  by 
his  officers  in  devising  and  carrying  out  measures  for  dealing 
with  the  appalling  sickness  prevalent  among  the  troops,  yet 
the  havoc  of  disease  and  death  continued  to  increase  up  to 
the  time  when  the  dangers  threatening  the  safety  of  the 
whole  garrison  were  brought  to  a  crisis  by  the  near  approach 
of  the  hostile  army.t 


*  The  number  of  Highlanders  in  hospital  sometimes  exceeded  one-half 
of  the  whole  Highland  corps  in  the  garrison. 

f  A  staff  of  twenty-five  medical  men,  assisted  by  five  hundred  female 
nurses,  and  such  of  the  convalescents  as  were  not  well  enough  to  resume 
outside  duties,  attended  to  the  hospital  work. 

As  a  preventive  of  disease  an  infusion  of  spruce  leaves  was  administered 
throughout  the  garrison,  the  commanding  officers  being  made  responsible 
that  the  men  drank  of  it  at  least  twice  a  day.  Vinegar,  wine,  ginger,  &c., 
were  issued  from  the  stores  for  a  like  purpose,  to  be  taken  mixed  with 
water. 

Murray  did  not  recognise  in  his  general  orders,  published  from  time  to 
time,  the  alarming  state  of  the  garrison  owing  to  sickness,  from  motives  of 
policy.  He  even  suggested  in  that  way,  and  by  the  terms  he  used,  that 
the  state  of  health  was  not  bad,  considering  the  length  of  time  passed  in 
winter  quarters  and  the  other  circumstances  ;  but  his  suggestions  were 
contradicted  by  the  crowded  condition  of  the  hospitals  and  the  numerous 
funerals  observed  by  the  men  on  duty,  and  were  also  at  variance  with  the 
facts  recorded  by  himself  in  writing. 

The  spirits  of  the  men  were  much  depressed  in  consequence  of  the  pre¬ 
vailing  sickness,  coupled  with  the  reports  spread  among  them  about  the 
French  coming  down  from  Montreal  in  force  to  attack  them.  To  counter¬ 
act  this  evil  influence  Murray  resorted  to  a  ruse.  A  small  party  of  rangers 
were  told  to  cross  the  river,  and  come  upon  some  of  the  outguards,  as  if 
they  had  been  sent  express  from  General  Amherst,  the  news  of  which  soon 
spread  in  the  garrison  and  among  the  inhabitants,  visibly  inspiring  the 
former  with  cheerfulness  but  discouraging  the  latter,  whose  gratification 
at  the  deplorable  state  of  the  English  had  not  been  concealed.  This 
occurred  in  the  first  week  of  April,  when  Murray,  to  increase  the  effect  of 
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At  length  precise  intelligence  arrived  that  the  French 
forces  were  descending  the  river  to  Pointe-aux-Trembles  and 
Cap-Rouge,  bringing  their  supplies  of  food  and  war  mate¬ 
rial  in  several  armed  vessels,  accompanied  by  transports, 
batteaux,  and  rafts.  On  10th  April  the  ice  gave  way 
above  the  town,  and  soon  afterwards  passed  down  the 
river,  upon  which  General  Murray  made  arrangements  for 
sending  a  schooner  with  dispatches  for  the  British  naval 
commander,  whose  coming  he  desired  to  hasten.  He  knew 
that  the  plan  of  De  Levis  was  to  land  his  military  stores 
at  Cap-Rouge,  and  then  march  direct  upon  the  city. 
To  prevent  this,  and  to  check  his  advance,  or  at  least  to 
gain  time  by  compelling  him  to  make  a  detour  by  routes 
scarcely  passable,  General  Murray  proceeded  in  person 
to  Cap-Rouge,  and  ordered  the  heights  to  be  fortified. 
To  relieve  the  garrison  from  any  embarrassment  or  oppo¬ 
sition  that  might  be  apprehended  from  the  population 
of  the  city,  he  caused  a  proclamation  to  be  posted  up  on 
all  the  public  places,  intimating  that  the  enemy  were 
coming  to  besiege  the  town,  and  that  the  inhabitants  must 
depart,  with  such  effects  as  they  might  choose  to  take 
with  them.* 

his  ruse,  published  a  manifesto,  in  which  he  alluded  to  his  Majesty’s  good 
inclination  towards  the  inhabitants,  and  appreciation  of  the  valour  and 
fortitude  of  the  troops.  Another  object  which  Murray  had  in  view  was  to 
lessen  the  effects  of  proclamations  which  had  been  issued  by  Governor  De 
Vaudreuil. 

*  Three  days  were  allowed  for  the  necessary  preparations  and  removal. 
The  people  were  directed  to  leave  any  effects  they  chose  at  the  quarters  of 
the  Recollets,  where  two  substantial  citizens,  appointed  by  the  inhabitants, 
might  remain  to  take  care  of  them,  under  the  protection  of  a  guard  of 
soldiers.  The  urgent  necessity  of  the  measure  was  stated,  and  orders 
given  that  they  should  not  come  back  until  further  notice.  The  inmates 
of  two  nunneries  were  suffered  to  remain,  as  they  had  been  very  useful  in 
the  care  of  the  sick.  The  evacuation  was  made  on  24th  and  25th  April, 
attended  with  much  discomposure  and  distress.  The  male  inhabitants 
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De  Levis  landed  with  his  forces  at  Pointe-aux-Trembles 
on  the  26th,  and,  without  delay,  marched  on  Lorette,  cross¬ 
ing  the  river  Cap-Rouge  at  several  points  above  its  mouth. 
Murray  had  caused  all  the  bridges  to  be  broken  down,  but 
neither  this  nor  the  impediments  arising  from  rainy  wea¬ 
ther  and  extremely  bad  roads,  prevented  the  French  from 
advancing,  and  occupying  the  whole  forest  between  Lorette 
and  Ste  Foye.  Leading  to  the  last-named  place,  a  rough 
causeway,  passing  through  the  lowland  “ Marais  de  Sioede,” 
enabled  De  Levis  to  effect  a  flank  march  upon  the  high 
ground  near  Ste  Foye  church,  and,  by  the  unexpected 
rapidity  of  his  advance,  to  menace  the  safety  of  the  English 
outposts.  In  order  to  protect  these,  and  to  cover  the 
retreat  of  his  detachments  which  had  been  Called  in  from 
Lorette  and  Cap-Rouge,  the  British  general  marched  out 
to  Ste  Foye  on  Sunday  the  27th,  with  some  of  his  regiments, 
while  others  followed  to  take  up  positions  between  Ste  Foye 
and  Sillery.  The  French  were  seen  painfully  moving  for¬ 
ward  and  sideways  through  the  wooded  and  marshy  tracts, 
lower  down  than  the  ground  occupied  by  the  British,  whom 
they  manifestly  designed  to  outflank.  But  they  could  not 
venture  to  attack  the  English  posted  so  advantageously,  or 
before  the  |pulk  of  their  own  troops  should  arrive,  so  that 


were  sullen,  and  prudently  refrained  from  expressing  their  feelings  ;  but 
the  women  were  not  so  discreet.  When  their  entreaties  to  be  allowed  to 
stay,  coupled  with  promises  to  remain  ouiet,  as  well  as  to  give  the  earliest 
intimation  of  De  Levis’  proceedings,  were  disregarded,  they  exclaimed 
against  what  they  affirmed  was  a  manifest  violation  of  the  capitulation, 
adding,  “  We  have  always  heard  the  English  called  a  faithless  people  ;  now 
we  are  convinced  that  they  are  so.”  Before  the  siege  the  population  of 
the  town  was  about  6700.  That  portion  of  it  which  spent  the  winter 
there  must  have  been  much  less  numerous.  As  showing  that  Murray’s 
precautions,  though  of  a  very  stern  character,  were  necessary  in  view  of 
his  own  safety,  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  generally  joined  the  forces 
of  De  Levis  in  his  subsequent  siege  of  the  place. 
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General  Murray  had  time  to  secure  the  withdrawal  of  all  his 
men  from  Cap-Rouge  and  Ste  Foye.  Plie  British  general, 
as  night  approached,  thought  proper  to  retreat  to  the  town, 
after  blowing  up  all  his  small  magazines  ot  provisions  and 
ammunition,  and  spiking  the  cannon,  which  could  not  be 
brought  away  owing  to  the  state  of  the  weather  and  roads. 

It  may  be  mentioned  here  that,  some  time  before,  when  he 
foresaw  the  probability  of  being  obliged  to  maintain  the 
fortress  against  a  considerable  French  force,  he  had  de¬ 
signed  to  intrench  himself  on  the  Plains  of  Abraham,  with 
a  view  to  which  some  preparations  had  been  made.  But 
the  unhealthy  condition  of  the  garrison,  as  well  as  the 
presence  of  snow  and  the  hardness  of  the  ground,  eveiy- 
where  impregnably  bound  up  by  frost,  compelled  him  to 
defer  carrying  out  his  plan  of  defence  until  the  advance  of 
the  French  rendered  its  execution  impossible.  When  he 
retreated  into  the  town,  on  the  evening  of  the  27th,  his 
intention  was  to  march  out  again  next  day,  in  order  to  re¬ 
occupy  the  elevated  positions  towards  Ste  I  oye  and  Sillery , 
and  to  strengthen  these,  as  well  as  circumstances  should 
permit,  by  means  of  artillery,  redoubts,  and  hastily  con¬ 
structed  earthworks.  On  the  French  side,  according  to 
the  statements  of  their  own  writers,  the  first  object  of  the 
expedition  was  simply  to  establish  themselves  on  the  Plains 
of  Abraham,  there  to  await  the  arrival  of  expected  sup¬ 
plies  of  artillery  and  of  other  necessaries  for  carrying,  on  a 
siege.f  But  events  transpired  on  the  28th  of  April,  the 

*  The  French  irregulars  followed  the  rear  of  the  English,  and  succeeded 
in  inflicting  a  slight  loss. 

The  troops  stationed  at  Lorette  had  been  previously  recalled,  and  it  was 
now  (27th  April)  that  those  which  had  occupied  Point  Levi  were  ordered 

over  to  Quebec.  tt* 

+  De  Levis  had  no  heavy  cannon  required  for  siege  operations.  His  ex- 
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nature  of  which  was  different  from  that  which  had  been 
foreseen  or  expected  on  either  side. 

308.  On  the  morning  of  Monday,  April  28th,  1760,  Gene¬ 
ral  Murray  led  out  his  troops  through  the  gates  of  St  Louis 
and  St  John  towards  Sillery  and  Ste  Foye,  having  so  far 
changed  his  plans  that  he  was  disposed  to  fight  a  pitched 
battle  at  once,  instead  of  endeavouring  to  follow  a  strictly 
defensive  course  until  the  arrival  of  the  fleet  with  reinforce¬ 
ments  should  place  him  more  on  a  par  with  his  adversary 
in  point  of  numbers.  It  has  been  alleged  that  he  omitted 
to  consult  his  principal,  officers  on  the  occasion,  and  that 
these  were  in  no  expectation  of  a  general  action,  because 
the  troops  were  ordered  to  carry  with  them  an  immense 
quantity  of  intrenching  tools.  The  disaster  which  befell 
the  British,  and,  indeed,  many  of  the  circumstances  con¬ 
nected  with  the  operations  of  that  day,  have  given  rise  to 
much  controversy.*  The  following f  is  Murray’s  own  ex¬ 
planation  of  his  motives  for  fighting  at  once,  instead  of 
awaiting  the  enemy’s  attack  within  the  fortress,  and  for 
committing  the  military  error  of  which  he  has  been  accused 


pectations  of  immediate  aid  in  his  design  to  capture  the  town  rested 
chiefly  on  the  probability  of  the  arrival  of  the  ship  which  had  wintered  at 
aspe,  and  which  might  soon  be  expected  to  make  the  passage  up  the 
river  without  interruption  when  the  ice  should  have  passed  down.  (See  a 
former  footnote.) 

.  Untl1  recently  it  has  been  impossible  to  settle  satisfactorily  several 
points  m  dispute  relative  to  the  battle  of  Ste  Foye,  chiefly  questions  con¬ 
cerning  General  Murray’s  motives,  the  numbers  on  both  sides,  the  losses 
and  1, he  treatment  which  the  English  killed  and  wounded  received  at  the 
hands  of  the  French  and  their  Indian  auxiliaries.  The  author  of  this  his- 
ory  akes  the  opportunity  of  acknowledging  his  indebtedness  to  Dr  W.  T. 
Anderson  for  a  perusal  of  General  Murray’s  Journal,  of  which  a  copy  had 
been  procured  from  the  original  at  the  War  Ofl5ce  in  London. 

+  Extracted  from  General  Murray’s  letter  to  Mr  Secretary  Pitt,  dated 
at  Quebec,  May  25,  1760. 
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— that  of  quitting  an  advantageous  position,  and  thus 
affording  his  skilful  adversary  a  much  better  opportunity 
than  he  otherwise  would  have  had  of  turning  to  account 
his  superiority  in  numbers  : — 

“  The  enemy  was  greatly  superior  in  number,  it  is  true  ; 
but  when  I  considered  that  our  little  army  was  in  the 
habit  of  beating  that  enemy,  and  had  a  very  fine  train  of 
field  artillery ;  that  shutting  ourselves  up  at  once  within 
the  walls  was  putting  all  upon  the  single  chance  of  holding 
out  for  a  considerable  time  a  wretched  fortification  (a 
chance  which  an  action  in  the  field  could  hardly  alter,  at 
the  same  time  that  it  gave  an  additional  one,  perhaps  a 
better),  I  resolved  to  give  them  battle ;  and  if  the  event 
was  not  prosperous,  to  hold  out  to  the  last  extremity,  and 
then  to  retreat  to  the  Isle  of  Orleans  or  Coudres  with  what 
was  left  of  the  garrison,  to  wait  for  reinforcements. 

“  This  night  the  necessary  orders  were  given  ;  and  half 
an  hour  after  six  next  morning,  we  marched  with  all  the 
force  I  could  muster,  viz.,  three  thousand  men,  and 

formed  the  army  on  the  heights . While  the  line 

was  forming,  I  reconnoitered  the  enemy,  and  perceived 
their  van  had  taken  possession  of  the  rising  ground  three- 
quarters  of  a  mile  in  our  front,  but  that  their  army  was 
upon  the  march,  in  one  column,  as  far  as  I  could  see.  I 
thought  this  the  lucky  moment,  and  moved  with  the  utmost 
order  to  attack  them  before  they  had  formed.” 

Elsewhere,  in  the  diary  kept  by  himself,  General  Murray 
placed  on  record  the  following  condensed  narrative  of  the 
operations  and  disasters  of  that  fatal  day 

“  As  I  considered  the  enemy,  so  near  at  hand,  would 
never  suffer  us  to  fortify  the  Plains  of  Abraham,  which, 
even  unmolested,  the  chief  engineer  thought  would  take  up 
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ten  days  to  execute  on  the  plan  proposed ;  that  the  garrison 
was  so  sickly  it  could  hardly  be  equal  to  the  task  of  guard¬ 
ing  both  the  town  and  the  lines ;  having  also  confidence  in 
troops  hitherto  successful,  I  resolved  to  give  them  battle 
before  they  could  establish  themselves.  In  consequence,  I 
marched  out,  having  given  my  orders  this  morning,  with 
all  the  force  I  could  muster,*  in  two  columns,  and  as  soon 
as  I  arrived  on  the  heights  I  formed  this  little  army  in  the 
manner  following: — The  right  wing,  consisting  of  Amherst’s 
(15th  Regiment),  Anstruther’s  (58th),  Second  Battalion  of 
Royal  Americans  (60th),  and  Webb’s  (48th),  was  under 
command  of  Colonel  Burton ;  the  left  wing,  composed  of 
Kennedy’s  (43d),  Lascelles’  (47th),  Highlanders  (63d, 
78th),  and  Bragg’s  (28th),  was  commanded  by  Colonel 
Fraser;  the  reserve,  composed  of  Otway’s  (35th),  and 
Third  Battalion  of  Royal  Americans  (60th),  was  under 
command  of  Colonel  Young.  Major  Dalling,  with  a  corps 
of  light  infantry,  covered  the  right  flank  ;  Captain  Donald 
M ‘Donald,  a  brave  and  experienced  officer,  with  a  company 
of  Volunteers  and  Hazzen’s  Rangers,  covered  the  left.  The 
battalions  had  each  two  field-pieces,  f 


*  Whereas  Murray,  in  the  letter  to  Secretary  Pitt,  says  his  force  was 
three  thousand  men.”  Colonel  Knox  states  three  thousand  one  hundred 
and  forty ;  and  Colonel  Malcolm  Fraser,  then  a  lieutenant,  and  also  pre¬ 
sent  in  the  battle,  assigns  “about  three  thousand,”  of  whom,  he  further 
states,  ‘  one-third  had  that  very  day  come  voluntarily  out  of  the  hospitals, 
and  of  these  about  five  hundred  were  employed  in  dragging  the  cannon, 
and  five  hundred  more  in  reserve,  so  that  we  could  have  had  not  more  than 
two  thousand  men  in  the  line  of  battle.” 

f  Colonel  Fraser  says,  “  We  marched  out  with  twenty  pieces  of  field- 
artillery,  that  is,  two  to  each  regiment.  The  men  were  likewise  ordered  to 
carry  a  pickaxe  or  spade  each.”  Captain  Knox  specifies  “  two  twelve- 
pounders,  twelve  six-pounders,  two  howitzers,  with  intrenching  tools,  as  if 
intending  to  cover  the  town.” 
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“  While  the  line  was  forming,  I  reconuoitered  the  enemy, 
and  saw  their  van  busy  in  throwing  up  redoubts,  while 
their  main  body  was  yet  on  march.  I  thought  this  the 
lucky  moment,  and  moved  the  whole  to  attack  them  before 
they  could  have  time  to  form.  They  were  beat  from  their 
works,  and  Major  Dalling,  with  great  spirit,  forced  their 
grenadiers  from  a  house  they  occupied  to  cover  their  left. 
Here  he  and  several  of  his  officers  were  wounded.  His 
men,  however,  pursued  the  fugitives  to  their  second  line, 
which  checked  our  light  infantry,  which  immediately  dis¬ 
persed  in  front  of  our  right,  and  prevented  Colonel  Burton 
from  taking  advantage  of  that  first  impression  made  on 
that  left  flank.  The  light  infantry  was  immediately 
ordered  to  clear  the  front  and  regain  the  right,  but  in 
attempting  this  they  were  charged,  thrown  into  confusion, 
retired  to  the  rear,  and  never  could  be  brought  up  again 
during  the  action.  As  soon  as  I  perceived  this,  I  ordered 
Major  Morris,  with  Otway’s  battalion,  to  wheel  up  and 
cover  the  right  flank,  which  recovered  everything  there. 
But,  in  a  little  while  after,  the  left  gave  way,  although  they 
had  early  made  themselves  masters  of  two  redoubts.  I 
ordered  Kennedy’s,  from  the  centre,  and  the  Third  Bat¬ 
talion  Royal  Americans,  from  the  reserve,  to  sustain  them, 
but  they  were  too  late ;  the  disorder  spread  from  the  left 
to  the  right,  and  the  whole  retired  under  the  musketry  of 
our  blockhouses,  abandoning  their  cannon  to  the  enemy.* 


*  Colonel  Fraser  says  that  most  of  the  regiments  tried  to  bring  off  their 
cannon,  but  that  the  ground  was  so  bad  with  wreaths  of  snow  in  the  hol¬ 
lows,  that  they  were  obliged  to  abandon  them,  after  nailing  them  up 
( spiking  them),  as  well  as  the  intrenching  tools. 

Knox  states,  “An  obstinate  conflict  ensued,  which  lasted  two  hours,  the 
enemy  fighting  chiefly  for  the  object  of  outflanking  us,  and  making  their 
way  behind  us  to  Quebec,  for  which  purpose  De  Levis  continually  strength¬ 
ened  his  wings,  and  endeavoured  to  get  round.  We  were  out-fought  by 
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Nothing  more  could  now  be  done  but  to  give  the  troops 
time  and  rest,  and  endeavour  to  keep  the  enemy  out  of  the 
town.  The  chief  engineer  being  wounded,  I  ordered  Cap¬ 
tain  Holland  to  visit  the  works,  and  all  the  officers  and 
men  to  parade  for  work  at  five  next  morning.  This  even¬ 
ing  the  French  ships  anchored  off  the  Foulon  (Wolfe’s 
Cove).” 

The  loss  of  the  British  in  this  battle  was  about  three 
hundred  killed  and  seven  hundred  wounded,  with  a  few 
prisoners;  but  of  those  known  to  have  remained  behind 
on  the  field  in  consequence  of  their  wounds,  many  were 
never  seen  or  heard  of  again,  and  it  was  supposed  that 
they  were  murdered  and  scalped  by  the  savages  who 
accompanied  the  French  army,  to  the  number  of  about 
three  hundred.  Nor  did  the  victors  take  the  trouble  to 
inter  the  dead  bodies  of  the  British  soldiers  who  had  fallen 
in  the  battle,  as  was  ascertained  some  time  afterwards. 
The  French  loss  was  variously  stated,  but  there  is  reason 
to  believe  that  it  greatly  exceeded  that  of  the  British. 
Thus  ended  the  battle  of  Ste  Foye,  sometimes  styled  “  the 
second  battle  of  the  Plains  of  Abraham.”* 

When  the  defeated  army  had  re-entered  the  town,  un¬ 
pursued  by  the  French,  because,  according  to  Knox,  they 
had  been  too  “  roughly  handled  ”  in  the  fight,  General 
Murray  ordered  the  gates  to  be  closed,  and  the  guards  on 
the  ramparts,  who  had  not  been  relieved  since  morning,  to 
be  changed.  He  then  issued  the  following  manifesto : — 

“  The  28th  of  April  has  been  unfortunate  to  the  British 
arms,  but  affairs  are  not  so  desperate  as  to  be  irretrievable. 

numbers,  many  of  our  men  knee-deep  in  snow  and  swampy  ground. 
When  the  men  were  ordered  to  ‘  fall  back  ’  they  were  unwilling  to  obey, 
shouting  out  with  an  oath,  ‘  What  is  falling  back  but  retreating  ?’  ” 

*  For  some  other  particulars  see  the  Appendix, 
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The  General  has  often  experienced  the  bravery  of  the 
troops  he  now  commands,  and  is  very  sensible  they  will 
endeavour  to  regain  what  they  have  lost.  The  fleet  may 
be  hourly  expected,  reinforcements  are  at  hand,  and  shall 
we  lose  in  one  moment  the  fruits  of  so  much  blood  and 
treasure  ?  Both  officers  and  men  are  exhorted  to  patiently 
undergo  the  fatigues  they  must  suffer,  and  to  expose  them¬ 
selves  cheerfully  to  some  danger — a  duty  they  owe  to  their 
king,  their  country,  and  themselves.” 

This  appeal  exercised  little  influence  on  the  minds  of 
the  troops,  both  officers  and  men  feeling  that  they  had 
been  exposed  to  an  encounter  under  circumstances  which 
afforded  but  very  small  chances  of  a  successful  issue. 
Many  even  believed  that  if  the  enemy  had  immediately 
followed  up  their  victory,  the  town  must  have  fallen  into 
their  hands.  During  several  subsequent  days,  the  men 
manifested  a  sullen,  despondent  state  of  mind,  and  irregu¬ 
larities  *  occurred  in  respect  of  attention  to  discipline.  The 
returns  showed  that  there  now  remained  only  two  thousand 
one  hundred  soldiers  fit  for  duty — less  than  one-third  of 
the  garrison  as  it  stood  at  the  beginning  of  the  winter. 
The  officers,  although  willing  as  before  to  obey  orders, 
were  very  much  affected  by  the  discouraging  state  of 
affairs. f 


*  Knox  says,  referring  to  30th  April,  “  A  bad  state  of  things  in  the  gar¬ 
rison  ;  the  soldiery  breaking  into  houses  and  stores  to  get  at  drink  ;  one 
hanged  in  terrorem.”  To  restore  order  and  discipline,  General  Murray 
detached  parties  to  arrest  all  stragglers,  with  directions  to  shoot  or  hang 
on  the  spot  all  marauders  caught  in  the  act. 

t  They  manifested  reluctance  to  undertake  any  extra  duty,  unless 
expressly  ordered  to  do  so.  When  the  General  called  for  volunteers  to  go 
out  on  sorties  in  the  night,  only  two  or  three  sergeants  and  a  few  privates 
offered  their  services.  Officers  said  they  would  go  if  commanded,  but  not 
otherwise.  (Knox’s  Journal.) 
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In  the  course  of  a  few  days,  however,  the  disorders  which 
have  been  alluded  to  disappeared.  The  enemy  had  lost 
his  golden  opportunity  of  retaking  the  ancient  capital  of 
New  France  by  a  coup-de-main.  Both  officers  and  men 
recovered  their  spirits,  and  zealously  entered  upon  the  new 
phase  of  their  fatiguing  duties,  resolved  to  die  in  defence 
of  the  fortress  rather  than  surrender  to  the  enemy.  Mean¬ 
while,  the  Racehorse  was  dispatched  down  the  river  to 
meet  and  hasten  up  the  English  fleet  from  Halifax,  and  to 
make  known  to  the  Admiral,  Lord  Colville,  the  condition 
of  the  Quebec  garrison. 

De  Levis,  after  his  victory,  advanced  upon  the  Plains  of 
Abraham  towards  the  English  blockhouses,  at  some  dis¬ 
tance  from  which  siege- works  were  immediately  commenced. 
He  caused  the  line  for  his  trenches  to  be  marked  out,  ex¬ 
tending  from  the  Foulon  on  his  right,  to  the  heights  over¬ 
looking  the  St  Charles  on  the  left.  Such  artillary  as  he 
had,  together  with  the  stores  of  ammunition  and  provisions, 
were  landed  from  the  French  ships  at  the  same  points,  and 
brought  up  by  the  same  routes  as  those  which  were  had 
recourse  to  by  the  British  after  their  victory  of  September 
13th,  1759. 

309.  It  would  be  tedious  to  narrate  in  detail  the  incidents 
of  the  brief  siege  of  Quebec  by  De  Levis,  which  was  main¬ 
tained  by  him  eighteen  days,  from  28th  April  to  17th  May; 
although,  after  9th  May,  when  a  British  war-vessel  appeared 
in  the  basin,  his  hopes  of  success  were  damped,  and  finally 
extinguished  on  16th  May,  by  the  arrival  of  several  more 
ships  belonging  to  the  British  fleet.  While  the  French 
were  vigorously  pushing  forward  their  works,  General 
Murray  was  not  idle  in  improving  his  means  of  defence. 
All  in  the  garrison  who  could  work  toiled  day  and  night  * 

Convalescents  in  the  hospitals  were  employed  in  making  wads  from 
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at  the  batteries,  and  in  the  preparations  for  rendering  the 
service  of  the  guns  efficient.  In  the  course  of  eight  days, 
the  Plains  beyond  the  blockhouses,  and  all  the  intervening 
surface  across  which  the  enemy  must  pass  to  assault  the 
ramparts,  could  be  swept  by  lines  of  fire  from  one  hundred 
and  forty  pieces  of  mounted  cannon.  Every  night  parties 
of  rangers  were  sent  out  to  watch  in  suitable  positions,  and 
to  remain  on  guard  under  arms  till  daylight.  A  constant 
fire  was  kept  up  against  the  works  of  the  enemy,  whose 
approaches  reached  to  within  seven  hundred  yards  of  the 
walls  by  6th  May.  Having  unmasked  their  batteries  on 
the  10th,  the  French  began  to  bombard  the  garrison  next 
day,  and  a  fierce  cannonade  was  kept  up  on  both  sides 
during  thirty-six  hours.  The  heaviest  guns  of  the  French 
were  twenty-four-pounders,  but  although  those  of  the  Biitish 
were  of  larger  calibre,  and  though  their  fire  was  greatly 
superior  to  that  of  the  besiegers,  which  did  but  little  execu¬ 
tion,  yet  General  Murray  and  all  his  people  felt  that  their 
safety  depended  on  the  early  arrival  of  the  fleet.  Great, 
indeed,  was  their  joy  when  the  Lostoffe  frigate  appeared 
—on  May  9th,  as  already  stated— and  saluted  the  garrison 
with  twenty-one  guns  ;  but  the  danger  of  being  compelled 
to  surrender,  or  to  retreat  from  the  place,  continued  to  be 
imminent  until  the  first  division  of  the  British  fleet  came  up 
on  the  15th.  On  the  following  morning,  the  Vanguard, 
which  was  a  line-of-battle  ship,  and  two  frigates,  worked 
up  with  the  tide  to  take  or  destroy  the  French  shipping  at 

old  rope,  and  also  at  the  gates  to  assist  the  artillery  in  filling  sandbags. 
Even  the  women  who  could  he  spared  from  other  necessary  work  were 
engaged  in  similar  occupations  in  preparations  for  repulsing  the  enemy. 

*  Knox  records  that  the  officers  and  soldiers,  overcome  with  joy, 
mounted  the  ramparts,  and  continued  to  shout  and  throw  their  hats  into 
the  air  for  nearly  an  hour,  while  the  surrounding  country  resounded  with 
the  thunder  of  the  artillery. 
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the  Foulon,  which  was  accomplished  without  much  diffi¬ 
culty  *  The  English  commodore  next  placed  his  ship  in 
such  a  position  as  to  bring  the  fire  of  her  broadside  to  bear 
upon  the  trenches  of  De  Levis,  enfilading  them.  The 
consequence  was,  that  the  Chevalier,  finding  he  could  offer 
no  resistance  to  his  new  assailants,  and  dreading  the  results 
of  a  sortie  from  the  town,  considered  his  position  on  the 
Plains  no  longer  tenable.  In  the  night  of  the  16th  of 
May,  arrangements  were  made  for  raising  the  siege.  The 
French  retired  precipitately  as  if  a  panic  had  seized  them, 
firing  a  last  volley  of  musketry  towards  the  ramparts  of  the 
town.  They  imagined  that  a  body  of  fresh  British  troops 
might  be  landed  above,  to  take  them  in  the  rear,  while  the 
garrison  assailed  them  in  front.  But  some  hours  elapsed 
before  General  Murray  became  aware  of  what  had  trans¬ 
pired.  As  soon  as  he  learned  the  retreat  of  the  enemy  he 
hastened  forth  with  detachments  from  all  the  regiments, 
hoping  to  overtake  the  French,  and  to  have  some  revenge 
for  his  defeat  on  the  28th  of  April.  He  was,  however,  too 
late ;  for  De  Levis,  retracing  his  steps  by  the  route  he  had 
followed  on  his  march  towards  the  Plains,  had  already 
crossed  the  Cap-Kouge  when  his  pursuers  reached  Lorette, 
so  that  only  a  few  stragglers  were  captured.  The  French 
sick  and  wounded  were  all  abandoned  to  the  care  of  the 
inhabitants,  who  had  done  all  they  could  to  support  the 
enterprise  of  De  Levis.f  The  cannon  in  the  trenches,  the 
tents,  war  material,  and  intrenching  tools,  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  British.  In  the  course  of  the  siege  the  French 

*  Captaiu  Vanquelin,  in  command  of  one  of  the  French  frigates, 
made  a  gallant  though  unavailing  resistance.  One  small  French  vessel 
escaped. 

+  All  the  male  inhabitants  able  to  bear  arms  joined  him  after  his  vic¬ 
tory  at  Ste  Foye. 
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loss  is  reported  to  have  exceeded  nine  hundred  men,*  while 
that  of  Murray’s  troops  was  less  than  thirty  in  killed  and 
wounded. 

All  the  anxieties  of  General  Murray  and  his  sorely-tried 
garrison  concerning  the  movements  of  the  French  forces 
were  now  ended,  and  the  ordinary  duties  of  troops  stationed 
in  cantonments  were  resumed,  without  apprehensions  of 
molestation  by  an  enemy.  Markets  were  established,  and 
the  people  of  the  country  encouraged  to  bring  in  produce, 
to  be  sold  for  money  or  bartered  for  salt-meat,  and  other 
commodities  of  which  they  stood  in  very  great  need.  The 
former  inhabitants  of  the  city  were  not,  however,  allowed 
to  return,  until  many  weeks  after  the  retirement  of  the 
French  army.  As  soon  as  possible,  the  convalescents,  and 
all  the  sick  who  could  be  moved,  were  sent  to  the  Island 
of  Orleans  for  the  more  rapid  recovery  of  health,  while 
soldiers  not  on  the  sick-list,  but  disabled  for  life,  were 
provided  with  passages  to  their  native  country.  In  the 
course  of  June,  definite  instructions  arrived  from  General 
Amherst  to  General  Murray,  in  consequence  of  which  a 
part  of  the  garrison,  after  a  repose  of  two  months’  dura¬ 
tion,  was  ordered  to  prepare  for  an  expedition  up  the  St 
Lawrence. 

310.  On  his  retreat,  De  Levis  left  troops  at  the  Jacques 
Cartier,  Three  Eivers,  and  Sorel,  for  the  purpose  of  observ¬ 
ing,  and,  if  possible,  impeding  the  movements  which  he 
felt  sure  the  British  commanders  at  Quebec  would  under¬ 
take  against  the  French  headquarters  at  Montreal.  The 
issue  of  his  expedition  for  the  recovery  of  the  capital  had 

*  This  large  number,  as  compared  with  the  English  loss,  is  accounted 
for  chiefly  by  the  much  greater  efficiency  of  the  artillery  of  the  garrison, 
and  partly  by  the  effects  of  exposure  and  privations  at  that  season  of  the 
year. 
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extinguished  the  hopes*  which  had  been  raised  and  cher¬ 
ished  in  the  hearts  of  his  soldiers  and  of  the  Canadians, 
who  now  deserted  him  in  large  bodies,  as  well  as  the 
Indians,  to  whom  want  of  success  was  a  sufficient  reason 
for  abandoning  the  French  cause.  By  the  time  he  arrived 
at  his  destination,  his  standard  had  been  left  by  all  except¬ 
ing  the  majority  of  his  regulars,  and  of  the  militia  belonging 
to  Montreal  and  its  neighbourhood, f  so  that  his  numbers 
were  reduced  to  less  than  five  thousand  men.  The  militia 
were  sent  to  their  homes  for  subsistence,  while  the  soldiers 
not  retained  in  quarters  at  Montreal  and  St  Helen’s  Island 
were  dispersed  among  the  inhabitants  for  subsistence,  j 
311.  The  remainder  of  the  campaign  of  1760,  although 
this  cannot  be  said  to  have  closed  until  about  four  months 
after  the  operations  carried  on  in  the  vicinity  of  Quebec, 
was  comparatively  bloodless.  The  fighting,  on  a  scale  of 
any  magnitude,  was  ended,  and  the  subsequent  proceedings 
of  the  British  might  be  summed  up  by  saying  that  but 
little  more  was  left  for  them  to  do  than  to  march  in,  by 
different  routes,  and  take  possession  of  conquered  territory. 

*  The  following  occurs  in  a  document  published  by  the  Quebec  Literary 
and  Historical  Society  : — “  The  unhappy  state  of  the  colony  was  now 
past  remedy,  and  may  be  compared  to  (the  state  of)  a  man  in  his  last 
agonies,  to  whom  the  physician  continues  to  administer  cordials,  not  from 
hopes  of  his  recovery,  but  to  allay  and  soften  the  violence  of  his  sufferings. 
All  that  could  now  be  expected  was  to  obtain  an  honourable  capitulation, 
favourable  to  its  inhabitants,  the  colony  being  at  its  last  gasp.” 

But  Governor  De  Vaudreuil  professed  still  to  have  hope.  (See  Ap¬ 
pendix.  ) 

"f  It  would  be  impossible  to  assign  with  confidence  the  total  number  of 
regulars  and  militia  which  the  French  leaders  now  had  it  in  their  power  to 
assemble  in  arms,  supposing  that  all  willing  to  continue  the  struggle  could 
be  brought  together.  An  estimate,  cited  by  a  well-known  military  writer, 
suggests  eight  thousand. 

T  On  the  return  of  De  Levis  to  Montreal,  Governor  De  Vaudreuil  issued 
a  circular  or  manifesto,  containing  statements  which  the  posture  of  affairs 
far  from  warranted.  (See  Appendix.) 
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The  details  need  not  to  be  fully  described ;  and  as  the 
interest  of  the  general  reader  is  naturally  attracted  by  what 
transpired  at  Montreal,  to  the  exclusion  of  minor  matters, 
only  a  brief  narrative  will  be  given  of  the  incidents  which 
preceded  the  final  catastrophe. 

The  commander -in -chief,  Sir  Jeffery  Amherst,  had 
passed  the  winter  in  New  England.  He  proposed  to  con¬ 
tinue  in  1760  the  operations  which  he  had  prosecuted  in 
1759,  as  far  as  circumstances  had  permitted.  But,  instead 
of  confining  himself  to  the  old  military  route  into  Canada, 
from  Lake  Champlain  along  the  course  of  the  river  Riche¬ 
lieu,  he  determined  to  send  only  a  part  of  his  forces  that 
way,  and  to  conduct  in  person  the  hulk  of  his  army  from 
Albany  and  other  points  to  Oswego,  and  thence  by  Lake 
Ontario  and  the  river  St  Lawrence.*  He  likewise  sent 
orders  to  General  Murray  to  advance  up  the  St  Lawrence. 
His  design  was  to  concentrate  at  Montreal  an  army  strong 
enough  to  crush  the  French  in  their  headquarters,  after 
the  three  divisions  composing  it  should  have  traversed  the 
routes  leading  thither  from  their  respective  points  of 
departure,  and  should  have  put  down  all  opposition  on  the 
way.  Although  some  delay  occurred  in  completing  the 
preparations  for  executing  so  large  a  scheme,  General 
Amherst’s  undertaking  proved  entirely  successful. 

*  This  part  of  General  Amherst’s  plan  of  operations  has  been  severely 
criticised  by  British  and  French  military  writers,  who  have  based  their 
objections  to  it  upon  the  comparative  length  of  that  route  from  the  Hudson 
river  to  Montreal,  and  the  obstacles  to  be  overcome  in  descending  the  St 
Lawrence  to  Montreal,  and  especially  on  the  facility  with  which  his  advance 
might  have  been  opposed  by  troops  much  smaller  in  number  than  his  own. 
and  his  retreat  cut  off.  Sir  James  Carmichael  Smyth  states  (“  Precis  of  the 
Wars  in  Canada,”  p.  87),  “  Had  the  French  opposed  with  spirit  the  advance 
of  this  (Amherst’s)  corps,  the  most  disastrous  consequences  must  have 
ensued.  An  unconditional  surrender  appears  by  no  means  unlikely  to 
have  been  the  probable,  if  not  unavoidable,  consequence.  ” 
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CHAPTER  XXXII. 

COLONEL  HAVILAND’S  CORPS  MOVES  DOWN  THE  RICHELIEU — GENERAL 
MURRAY  ADVANCES  UP  THE  ST  LAWRENCE — GENERAL  AMHERST’S 
ADVANCE — CAPTURE  OF  FORT  LEVIS  AND  DESERTION  OF  THE 
INDIANS— PASSAGE  OF  THE  RAPIDS— THE  FRENCH  FORCES  SUR¬ 
ROUNDED  AT  MONTREAL — CAPITULATION  OF  MONTREAL— CON¬ 
CLUSION— RELICS  OF  THE  FRENCH  FORCES  TRANSPORTED  TO 
FRANCE — END  OF  THE  FRENCH  REGIME — MILITARY  OCCUPATION 
OF  CANADA — TREATY  OF  PEACE  IN  1763. 

312.  The  troops  intended  to  move  by  the  route  of  the  Riche¬ 
lieu  were  under  the  command  of  Colonel  Haviland, 
a.d.  1760.  an(j  amoimtcd  to  upwards  of  three  thousand  men, 
regulars  and  Provincials,  with  a  small  body  of  Indians.*1  On 
their  arrival  at  Isle-aux-Noix,  tbe  French  forces  occupying 
the  post  made  demonstrations  of  an  intention  to  oppose  the 
passage  of  the  English,  which  obliged  Colonel  Haviland  to 
commence  siege-works,  and  establish  batteries  on  the  right 
banks  of  the  river.  The  French,  however,  did  not  await 
the  assault,  but  evacuated  the  island  on  27th  August,  after 
they  had  caused  a  delay  of  nearly  two  weeks  to  their 
adversaries. F  From  Isle-aux-Noix  Colonel  Haviland  moved 
on  to  St  John’s,  which  the  French  abandoned  without 

*  Amherst,  as  well  as  his  subordinate  generals,  pursued  strict  measures 
for  preventing  the  Indians  from  plundering  or  committing  barbarities  of 
any  description,  either  upon  inhabitants,  prisoners,  or  wounded  soldiers. 
The  Indians  were  employed  chiefly  as  scouts,  and  to  assist  in  the  manage¬ 
ment  of  boats,  &c.  Colonel  Haviland  had  upwards  of  four  hundred  boats 
to  convey  the  troops,  besides  a  small  naval  armament,  with  which  he  set 
out  from  Crown  Point  on  11th  August,  arriving  in  sight  of  Isle-aux-Noix 
on  the  16th. 

t  According  to  some  French  accounts  their  forces  did  not  evacuate  the 
intrenchments  until  a  great  number  had  been  struck  down  by  Haviland  s 
artillery,  and  after  most  of  the  Canadian  militia  had  deserted  the  garrison. 
M.  De  Bougainville  was  the  French  commander  on  the  Richelieu. 
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offering  any  opposition.  The  latter  continued  to  practise 
the  same  tactics,  always  retiring  as  the  English  force  ad¬ 
vanced.  On  leaving  St  John’s,  Colonel  Haviland  detached 
emissaries  by  the  shortest  route  to  the  St  Lawrence,  with 
dispatches  for  General  Murray,  who  was  then  understood 
to  be  on  his  way  up  the  St  Lawrence.*  Finally,  Haviland’s 
corps  reached  Longueuil  on  5th  September,  having  quitted 
the  line  of  the  Richelieu,  whence,  being  reinforced  by  some 
of  Murray’s  soldiers,  it  crossed  to  the  north  shore  of  the  St 
Lawrence,  and  landed  on  the  Island  of  Montreal. 

About  a  month  before  Colonel  Haviland’s  force  started 
from  Crown  Point,  General  Murray  had  already  embarked 
at  Quebec  with  2450  men  belonging  to  the  ten  regiments 
under  his  command.  The  troops  were  placed  on  board 
transports  and  barges,  with  provisions,  artillery,  and  all 
other  necessaries  of  war.  Accompanied  by  the  war-vessels, 
the  Diana  and  Porcupine  sloops,  the  flotilla  passed  Jacques 
Cartier  and  Deschambault  on  the  15th  of  July.  Some 
shots  were  fired  by  the  enemy’s  troops  stationed  at  those 
points,  by  which  an  officer  and  three  men  were  killed  and 
several  wounded.  The  expedition  arrived  off  Three  Rivers 
on  6th  August,  progress  up  the  river  having  been  delayed 
from  time  to  time,  in  order  that  troops  might  be  landed  at 
various  places  where  it  was  judged  necessary  to  chastise 
straggling  bodies  of  the  enemy,  or  to  administer  the  oath 
of  neutrality  to  the  inhabitants.!  Frequent  landings  were 
made  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  supplies  of  fresh  vege¬ 
tables  and  meat,  which  the  people  on  the  south  shore 

*  An  officer  of  the  provincials  and  four  rangers  from  Colonel  Haviland’s 
force  brought  in  dispatches  to  General  Murray  on  his  arrival  off  Varennes 
on  3d  September. 

t  The  oath  taken  was,  “  We  do  severally  swear,  in  presence  of  Almighty 
God,  that  we  will  not  take  up  arms  against  King  George,  or  his  troops,  or 
subjects,  nor  give  any  intelligence  to  his  enemies,  directly  or  indirectly.” 
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appeared  very  willing  to  sell  or  to  furnish  in  exchange  for 
other  commodities.  Nearly  all  the  troops  of  the  enemy 
seen  were  on  the  north  shore.  They  observed  and  followed 
the  movements  of  the  English  on  the  river  all  the  way  up. 
At  Three  Rivers,  about  two  thousand  men,  dressed  like  regu¬ 
lars.  were  in  sight,  as  well  as  a  few  Indians  and  some  light 
cavalry*  There  was  some  expectation  that  at  Sorel,  oppo¬ 
site  to  which  the  flotilla  came  on  12th  August,  there  would 
he  intelligence  from  Crown  Point,  and  possibly  a  junction 
formed  with  British  troops  detached  from  that  post.  But 
Sorel  was  at  this  time  the  headquarters  of  the  French 
forces  on  the  Richelieu,  and  nothing  was  heard  of  Colonel 
Iluviland’s  proceedings  until  three  weeks  more  elapsed,  by 
which  time  the  whole  passage  to  Montreal  had  been  nearly 
accomplished.  Before  coming  in  sight  of  Sorel,  General 
Murray  had  received  word  from  Quebec  that  a  reinforce¬ 
ment  of  two  whole  regiments  had  arrived  there  from  the 
Louisbourg  garrison,  and  that,  according  to  previous  under¬ 
standing,  they  were  to  follow  at  once  and  support  his 
operations  on  the  river.  Five  days  later,  the  barges  con¬ 
veying  those  regiments  appeared  in  sight,  being  under  the 
command  of  Lord  Rollo.  The  latter  reported  to  General 
Murray  that  his  division  had  been  treacherously  fired  upon 
at  Three  Rivers,  in  consequence  of  which,  and  of  the  hos¬ 
tility  displayed  at  Sorel,  he  determined  to  inflict  some 
chastisement.  Lord  Rollo  was  directed  to  land  with  a 
sufficient  force  about  a  mile  below  the  town,  and  to  advance 
towards  the  intrenchments  of  the  enemy,  but  not  to  com¬ 
mence  any  serious  military  operations,  lest  the  main  pur- 

*  Many  of  these  troops  moved  on  to  points  higher  up,  and  then  crossed 
to  Sorel,  from  which  place  the  English  flotilla  was  fired  upon,  and  some 
time  was  spent  in  cannonading  the  enemy  in  return.  A  landing  was  made 
on  the  Island  of  St  Ignatius,  opposite  to  Sorel. 
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poses  of  the  expedition  to  Montreal  should  be  interfered 
with  through  delay.  The  French  declined  to  leave  their 
intrenched  position  to  tight,  and  the  English  troops  re-em¬ 
barked,  after  destroying  some  habitations  and  other  pro¬ 
perty  in  the  vicinity,  whose  owners  were  absent  and  in 
arms.* 

After  leaving  the  neighbourhood  of  Sorel,  the  whole 
expedition  moved  leisurely  up  the  river,  until  it  reached 
the  Island  of  St  Therese,  situated  towards  the  lower  end  of 
the  Island  of  Montreal.  All  the  troops  were  landed  there, 
and  a  manifesto  was  issued  by  General  Murray,  calling 
upon  the  inhabitants  on  both  sides  of  the  river  to  surrender 
their  arms,  and  to  remain  peaceably  in  their  homes.  The 
inhabitants  at  Vercheres  and  Yaren nes  had  manifested 
hostility,  and  some  skirmishing  had  occurred,  ending  in  the 
capture  of  several  prisoners,  amongst  whom  were  French 
regulars.  From  letters  found  at  Varennes  intelligence  was 
obtained  both  of  Colonel  Haviland  and  General  Amherst, 
and  Murray  made  use  of  this  in  the  terms  of  the  manifesto. 
The  population  generally  had  become  aware  that  Havi- 
land's  corps  was  advancing,  and  were  terrified  at  the 
thoughts  of  having  amongst  them  parties  of  Sir  William 
Johnson’s  Indians.  They  were  informed  that  the  Indians 
serving  with  the  British  troops  were  not  permitted  to  com¬ 
mit  any  disorders,  and  to  the  principal  inhabitants  safe¬ 
guards  were  given  for  their  own  protection  and  that  of 

*  On  the  Island  of  St  Ignatius,  opposite  to  Sorel,  and  at  some  other 
places,  a  few  English  captives  were  met  with.  One  was  a  female,  who  gave 
some  useful  intelligence  ;  another  was  a  young  man,  formerly  a  fifer  of  the 
35th  regiment,  who  had  been  taken  at  Fort  William  Henry  in  1757,  and 
brought  a  prisoner  into  Canada.  He  had  been  sold,  as  a  slave,  and,  while 
he  spoke  French  fluently,  had  forgotten  English,  though  fifteen  years  old 
when  taken.  Knox  mentions  some  other  particulars  respecting  this 
youth. 
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their  neighbours.  By  such  measures,  coupled  with  General 
Murray’s  assurances  that  any  violation  of  his  regulations 
as  to  plundering  or  violence  on  the  part  of  soldiers  and 
Indians  would  instantly  be  punished  by  death,  large  num¬ 
bers  of  the  Canadians  came  forward  voluntarily  and  gave 
in  their  submission.  At  this  time  also,  with  the  crowds  of 
Canadians  surrendering  every  hour,  there  came  in  great 
numbers  of  deserters  from  the  French  troops,  “  worn  out 
with  hunger  and  despair.” 

On  5th  September  news  arrived  that  General  Amherst 
had  reached  Isle  Perrot,  about  thirteen  miles  above  Mon¬ 
treal,  and  nearly  at  the  same  time  that  Colonel  Haviland 
was  approaching  Longueuil.  On  the  7th  General  Murray 
and  Colonel  Burton  crossed  over  to  hold  an  interview  with 
Colonel  Haviland,  after  which  they  returned  to  the  expedi¬ 
tion,  which  had  now  advanced  to  a  part  of  the  river  ten 
miles  distant  from  Montreal ;  and  the  process  of  landing  the 
troops  and  artillery  was  immediately  commenced. 

Captain  Knox  records  that  the  surrounding  country  was 
beautiful  and  fertile,  and  that  the  inhabitants,  so  far  from 
showing  signs  of  hostility,  behaved  in  the  most  friendly 
manner.*  When  the  landing  had  been  safely  effected,  the 
French  troops  on  the  island  having  offered  no  opposition, 
the  whole  of  General  Murray’s  division  proceeded  on  its 
march  towards  Montreal.  Having  reposed  for  the  night  at 
Longue  Point,  General  Murray  continued  his  march  next 
morning,  and  at  noon  on  7th  September  reached  the  north¬ 
east  part  of  the  city,  where  he  issued  his  orders  for  the 
encampment  of  his  troops  outside,  while  he  took  up  his  own 

*  “  The  people  brought  us  horses,  some  saddled  for  our  officers  to  ride, 
others  to  draw  our  artillery  and  baggage.  A  cure  came  to  his  door,  and 
saluting  us,  called  out  that  we  were  welcome  ;  while  men  and  women  lined 
the  roads  with  pitchers  of  water  and  milk  for  the  soldiers.” 
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quarters  in  the  suburbs  *  The  commander-in-chief  had 
already  arrived  and  taken  up  a  position  on  the  other  side 
of  Montreal.  Of  his  previous  proceedings  some  account 
will  now  be  given. 

General  Amherst  commenced  his  preparations  for  the 
expedition  to  Montreal  in  May  1760, t  by  ordering  the 
troops  which  were  to  take  part  in  it  to  be  assembled  at 
Albany,  and  to  be  there  trained  in  military  exercises  until 
the  proper  time  for  marching  should  arrive.  The  route 
from  Albany  was  to  be  through  Schenectady  to  Lakes 
Oneida  and  Onondaga,  in  the  Iroquois  country,  and  thence 
to  Oswego,  where  boats,  barges,  and  armed  craft,  were  to 
be  in  readiness  to  convey  the  expedition  across  the  lower 
part  of  Lake  Ontario  and  down  the  St  Lawrence.  The 
necessary  arrangements  at  Oswego  were  not  nearly  com¬ 
pleted  when  he  reached  that  place  with  one  division  of  the 
troops  early  in  July,  and  he  was  detained  there  till  the 
second  week  of  August  before  the  expedition  could  start. 
The  force  was  composed  of  10,142  men  and  officers,  and 
there  was  besides  a  large  body  of  Indians  belonging  to  the 
Iroquois  and  twelve  other  nations. J  Colonel  Haldimand, 


*  Knox  says,  “  By  noon  we  reached  the  north-east  of  the  city,  and  en¬ 
camped  with  the  high  cape  or  mount  (Mount  Royal)  in  rear  of  the  right 
of  our  line.” 

t  On  the  19th  of  May  he  was  at  Albany,  when  he  received,  by  express 
from  Boston,  intelligence  of  the  defeat  of  General  Murray,  and  of  the  pre¬ 
carious  condition  of  the  garrison  at  Quebec,  upon  which  he  instantly  sent 
orders  to  the  commandant  at  Louisbourg  to  dispatch  two  regiments  thence 
for  the  relief  of  Murray.  These  were  the  regiments  which  joined  General 
Murray’s  expedition  up  the  St  Lawrence  on  17th  August,  in  the  vicinity  of 
Sorel,  of  which  mention  was  made  in  a  preceding  page. 

t  Knox  says  there  were  1330  savage  warriors ;  Mante,  whose  “  History 
of  the  Late  War  in  America”  was  published  in  1772,  states  the  number  to 
have  been  706  ;  and  numbers  differing  from  these  have  been  assigned  by 
others.  The  Indians  soon  began  to  desert  when  they  found  that  Amherst 
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accompanied  by  Lieutenant-Colonel  Amherst,  tbe  brother 
of  the  commander-in-chief,  led  the  first  division,  which  left 
Oswego  on  7th  August.  General  Amherst,  with  the  Royal 
Artillery,  regulars,  and  a  part  of  the  Indians  under  Sir 
William  Johnson,  left  on  the  10th  ;  and  Brigadier-General 
Gage  followed  on  the  12th  with  eight  battalions  of  Pro¬ 
vincial  troops,  belonging  to  New  York,  New  Jersey,  and 
Connecticut.  A  prodigious  number  of  boats  and  batteaux 
conveyed  the  troops  and  artillery,  with  the  requisite  pro¬ 
visions  and  military  stores ;  and  there  were  two  armed 
vessels  of  sixteen  and  eighteen  guns  respectively*  named 
the  Onondaga  and  Mohawk,  which  General  Amherst  had 
ordered  down  from  Niagara  to  accompany  the  army,  and 
to  enable  him  to  cope  with  two  or  three  ships  armed  with 
twelve-pounders  belonging  to  the  French.  On  the  17th 
the  expedition  reached  the  small  naval  station  named  La 
Galette  ( Osgewetchie ),  when  a  boat  attack  was  made  on  one 
of  the  French  vessels,  which  was  captured  after  a  sharp 
conflict,  with  the  loss  of  several  men  killed  and  wounded  on 
both  sides.  A  detachment  was  then  sent  forward  to 
reconnoitre  Isle  Royale,  on  which  Fort  Levis  had  been 
constructed  by  the  French  for  the  purpose  of  commanding 
the  passage  up  and  down  the  river. f  Amherst  resolved  to 

would  permit  no  plundering  or  violence  of  any  kind  to  be  committed  on 
prisoners  and  inhabitants,  so  that  when  the  expedition  reached  its  destina¬ 
tion,  they  could  muster  only  182  warriors. 

*  The  guns  were  six-pounders. 

-(-  The  commandant  of  Fort  Levis  was  Captain  Pouchot ,  the  same  who 
had  defended  Fort  Niagara  against  General  Prideaux  and  Sir  William 
Johnson  in  1759.  He  made  a  gallant  resistance,  about  fifty  men  on  each 
side  being  killed  and  wounded  before  he  would  surrender.  Sir  James 
Carmichael  Smyth  mentions  both  this  fort  and  La  Galette  as  being 
“  miserable  posts,”  yet  Brigadier-General  Gage  had  failed  to  destroy  them 
as  ordered  by  General  Amherst  in  1759.  The  capture  of  Fort  Levis 
occupied  General  Amherst’s  army  seven  days,  and  five  more  days  were  em¬ 
ployed  in  repairing  it. 
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take  possession  of  it,  and,  with  this  view,  invested  it  in 
such  a  manner  that  the  garrison  could  not  escape  by  flight 
It  was  taken,  with  some  loss  on  both  sides,  after  a  bom¬ 
bardment  of  sixty  hours.  The  Indians  claimed  the  stores 
found  in  Fort  Levis,  and  were  proceeding,  after  their  fashion, 
to  enter  the  place  in  order  to  massacre  the  prisoners.  But 
General  Amherst  sternly  forbade  them,  which  gave  so  much 
offence  that  a  large  number  immediately  deserted*  Among 
the  prisoners  taken  at  Fort  Levis  there  were  several  men 
familiar  with  the  navigation  of  the  St  Lawrence  between 
Lake  Ontario  and  Montreal,  and  who  had  been  accustomed 
to  act  as  pilots.  These  the  General  distributed  among  the 
divisions  of  his  army,  and  their  services  were  afterwards 
found  to  be  very  valuable.  He  had  before  him  a  most 
dangerous  route  to  traverse,  abounding  in  intricate  pas¬ 
sages  and  numerous  obstacles,  which  those  only  could  over¬ 
come  who  had  acquired  skill  by  long  experience.  But  the 
principal  difficulty  lay  in  the  fact  that  about  forty  miles  of 
the  passage  down  to  Montreal  would  have  to  be  accom¬ 
plished  through  swift  currents,  which  at  intervals  were  im¬ 
peded  by  small  islands  and  rocky  projections,  and  were  thus 
converted  into  foaming  waterfalls  and  cataracts,  through 
which  the  most  stout-hearted  boatman  would  not  have  the 
courage  to  attempt  to  conduct  a  single  passenger,  much 
less  a  boatful  of  armed  soldiers,  unless  he  was  well  prac¬ 
tised  in  that  species  of  navigation.! 

*  Those  who  deserted  filled  twenty  large  boats.  When  they  were  leaving, 
General  Amherst  caused  Sir  William  Johnson  to  inform  them  that  he 
thought  his  forces  sufficient  to  accomplish  the  objects  of  the  expedition 
without  their  assistance  ;  and  that,  while  he  wished  to  retain  their  friend¬ 
ship,  he  would  assuredly  chastise  them  severely  if  they  should  commit  any 
acts  of  cruelty  in  returning  to  their  villages — a  menace  which  had  all  the 
effect  intended. 

t  In  regard  to  the  alleged  neglect  of  De  Vaudreuil  and  De  Levis  to 
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Leaving  a  garrison  of  two  hundred  men  at  the  captured 
fort,  as  well  as  all  the  sick  and  wounded  of  the  army, 
amounting  to  as  many  more,  the  expedition  passed  down 
the  river  in  safety,  until  it  reached  the  Long  Saut,  leading 
into  Lake  St  Francis,  in  which  three  men  were  lost  the 
rapids  so  named  extending  about  twelve  miles.  From  Lake 
St  Francis,  after  a  brief  halt  at  P oint  Boudet,  the  army 
entered  the  channel  between  the  Lakes  St  F rancis  and  St 
Louis.  This  was  by  far  the  most  dangerous  part  of  the 
route  for  a  distance  of  about  eleven  miles.  Most  of  the 
army  must  have  perished  there  if  the  boats  had  been  suf¬ 
fered  to  follow  each  other  closely.  As  it  was,  the  precau¬ 
tions  taken  did  not  prevent  their  being  crowded  together 
at  some  places.  The  consequence  was,  that  sixty-four 
boats,  of  which  twenty-nine  carried  soldiers,  and  seventeen 
artillery,  were  dashed  against  the  rocks,  and  eighty-eight 
men  perished.  These  belonged  to  General  Amherst’s,  or 
the  first  division  of  the  army.  The  remaining  divisions 
did  not  attempt  the  passage  till  the  following  day,  when, 
greater  precautions  being  taken,  it  was  made  without  fur¬ 
ther  loss  of  life.  A  great  many  of  the  boats  were  damaged, 


oppose  Amherst’s  descent  at  the  most  dangerous  and  difficult  parts  of  hia 
route,  it  appears  not  improbable  that  they  may  have  placed  too  much 
dependence  on  Captain  Pouchot’s  ability  to  act  as  Bougainville  did  at  Isle- 
aux-Noix — namely,  to  avoid  capture,  and  to  retire  before  the  enemy,  merely 
watching  their  movements  and  for  opportunities  of  inflicting  loss. 
Amherst  took  extraordinary  precautions  to  prevent  the  escape  of  any  of 
Captain  Pouchot’s  garrison.  Had  this,  or  a  portion  of  it,  contrived  to 
save  itself,  after  making  a  show  of  opposition,  like  De  Bougainville  s  force, 
then  it  may  be  supposed  that  the  retiring  French  would  have  annoyed 
Amherst’s  expedition  while  passing  through  the  numerous  rapids. 

Some  writers  (amongst  them  Knox)  mention  Captain  De  La  Corne  as 
having  been  stationed  on  the  north  shore  of  Lake  St  Francis,  some  miles 
above  the  Cascades  and  Cedars  rapids  ;  but  if  he  was  there  he  did  nothing 
in  the  way  of  interfering  with  Amherst’s  advance. 
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and  in  order  to  admit  of  repairing  them,  the  whole  army- 
landed  on  Isle  Perrot  and  encamped  for  one  day. 

On  the  following  morning,  6th  September,  the  troops 
re-embarked  and  passed  along  the  shore  towards  Lachine, 
on  the  south-west  end  of  the  Island  of  Montreal,  and  landed 
there,  the  place  of  their  destination  being  now  only  nine 
miles  distant.  Without  loss  of  time,  ten  pieces  of  artillery 
were  brought  ashore,  and  the  whole  army,*  disposed  in 
marching  order,  moved  swiftly  towards  the  north-west  side 
of  Montreal.  No  opposition  whatever  had  been  encoun¬ 
tered,  either  on  the  river,  or  at  any  of  the  places  where 
the  troops  landed,  and,  as  had  occurred  on  the  route  of 
General  Murray  from  St  Therese,  the  inhabitants  on  Isle 
Perrot  and  on  the  Island  of  Montreal  manifested  no  un¬ 
friendly  spirit,  but  flocked  in  voluntarily  to  tender  their 
submission,  and  to  take  the  oath  of  neutrality. 

Thus  ended  General  Amherst’s  perilous  passage,  with  a 
large  host,  from  Oswego  to  Montreal,  a  distance,  on  the 
route  he  followed,  of  nearly  two  hundred  and  fifty  miles, 
accomplished  in  about  thirteen  days.f  In  the  course  of 
the  two  days  which  preceded  his  arrival  at  the  city,  several 
opportunities  had  occurred  of  receiving  some  intelligence 
of  the  progress  of  General  Murray  and  Colonel  Haviland ; 
and  the  commander- in-chief  had  now  the  satisfaction  to 
find  that  his  grand  scheme  had  succeeded.  He  had  swept 
away  the  fragments  of  the  French  forces  from  all  the  prin¬ 
cipal  avenues  leading  to  the  heart  of  the  Province,  and  had 
now  at  his  mercy  the  few  remaining  defenders  of  New 
France  completely  surrounded  in  their  headquarters — 

*  Except  a  few  battalions  of  Provincials  left  to  guard  the  boats  at 
Lachine. 

f  Deducting  the  time  of  detention  at  Isle  Royale  from  the  whole  time 
between  12th  August  and  7th  September. 
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their  last  place  of  refuge.  The  final  act  of  the  drama 
remains  to  be  recorded — painful,  indeed,  as  certifying  the 
utter  collapse  of  the  French  power  in  America,  as  well  as 
the  end  of  the  French  regime  in  Canada,  after  the  duration 
of  a  century  and  a  half,  but  glorious  in  the  estimation  of 
1  he  victors,  as  assuring  the  final  accomplishment  of  objects 
for  which  the  people  of  Great  Britain  and  her  American 
colonies  had  so  long  contended,  and  sacrificed  so  much 
blood  and  treasure. 

313.  What  occurred  at  Montreal  on  7th  and  8th  Sep¬ 
tember  1760  can  be  briefly  told.  Amherst,  in  concert 
with  the  commanders  of  the  British  corps  stationed  on  the 
opposite  sides  of  the  town,  lost  no  time  in  disposing  his 
forces  as  if  about  to  bombard  the  place  unless  an  instant 
surrender  should  be  made,  being  well  aware  that  the  relics 
of  the  French  troops  which  had  been  collected  inside  of 
the  imperfect  defences  could  neither  resist  effectively  nor 
escape.  But  the  intention  to  complete  the  business  at 
once  by  means  of  artillery  was  interrupted,  and  the  design 
of  exacting  an  unconditional  submission  and  the  laying 
down  of  arms  frustrated,  by  Governor  Vaudreuil.  He  sent 
out  a  flag  of  truce  during  the  night  of  the  6th,  with  a 
request  that  there  might  be  a  suspension  of  arms,  to  pre¬ 
vent  the  further  effusion  of  blood,  and  with  a  view  to 
arranging  terms  of  surrender — proposals  to  which  General 
Amherst  saw  fit  to  accede.*  On  the  7th,  the  French 

*  An  incident  occurred,  threatening  to  precipitate  hostilities,  which 
would  probably  have  terminated  in  a  surrender  different  from  that  con¬ 
templated  and  hoped  for  by  De  Vaudreuil.  General  Amherst,  after  re¬ 
ceiving  the  French  Governor’s  proposals,  desired  to  procure  from  General 
Murray  some  particulars  of  information  relative  to  his  division  and  the 
state  of  affairs  at  Quebec.  On  learning  this,  Murray  sent  an  officer,  Cap¬ 
tain  Maloney,  to  furnish  the  required  information  by  word  of  mouth,  but 
as  the  latter,  with  a  small  party,  was  passing  round  the  walls  to  execute 
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Governor  sent  out  M.  tie  Bougainville,  with  a  list  of  the 
articles  or  conditions  upon  which  he  would  propose  to  sur¬ 
render  Montreal  and  the  whole  of  Canada.  A  conference 
between  the  French  officer  and  General  Amherst  ensued, 
followed,  subsequently,  by  a  correspondence,  in  which  not 
only  De  Vaudreuil,  but  De  Levis  also,  took  part.*  The 
gallant  French  General,  asking,  perhaps,  better  terms  than, 
in  a  military  point  of  view,  it  was  reasonable  to  ask  in 
behalf  of  the  mere  semblance  of  an  organised  force,  was 
deeply  offended  at  Amherst’s  resolution  not  to  grant  the 
“honours  of  war,"  but  sought  in  vain  to  obtain  a  change 
in  the  British  General’s  decision.  After  the  capitulation 
was  signed,  De  Levis  publicly  protested  against  articles 
which  more  immediately  affected  the  French  officers  and 
soldiers.  It  is  said  that  he  even  refused  his  concurrence 
in  the  capitulation,  as  the  head  of  the  French  army  in 
Canada,  proposing  to  retire,  with  all  who  would  follow 
him,  to  St  Helen’s  Island,  and  there  hold  out  to  the  last 
extremity.!  General  Amherst,  on  his  side,  appears  to 

his  commission,  it  being  night-time,  some  troops  of  Bourlamaque’s  corps 
intercepted  him  and  took  him  prisoner.  Next  day,  what  had  happened 
came  to  Murray’s  knowledge,  and  he  marched  at  once  with  a  force  towards 
Bourlamaque’s  quarters,  demanding  the  instant  release  of  his  officer. 
Bourlamaque  came  outside  to  confer  in  person  on  the  subject,  but  de¬ 
murred  to  giving  an  order  for  Maloney’s  release,  upon  which  General 
Murray,  reiterating  his  demand,  said  he  would  only  allow  five  minutes  for 
compliance  ;  to  enforce  which  he  was  proceeding  to  advance  troops  and 
artillery  for  the  assault,  when  a  messenger  from  Amherst  came  up  and 
reported  that  a  capitulation  had  been  signed,  and  all  Canada  surrendered. 
The  foregoing  is  substantially  the  account  given  by  Captain  Knox  of  this 
curious  incident. 

*  For  some  particulars,  see  extracts  from  official  documents  in  the 
Appendix  to  this  work. 

t  De  Vaudreuil  prudently  declined  to  sanction  such  an  impracticable 
course  of  procedure,  alleging  that,  in  their  deplorable  circumstances,  they 
must  be  content  with  the  best  terms  the  victors  were  willing  to  concede. 
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have  been  indisposed  to  grant  terms  irreconcileable  with 
the  state  of  the  law  and  of  public  opinion  in  Great  Britain, 
or  prejudicial  to  the  public  interests,  regarded  from  a 
British  point  of  view.  As  respects  his  refusal  to  grant 
those  stipulations  which  more  immediately  affected  the 
French  officers  and  soldiers,  or  to  allow  them  to  be  so  modi¬ 
fied  as  to  show  some  deference  to  their  punctilious  sense  of 
honour,  he  declared  himself  actuated  by  a  determination 
not  to  lose  so  proper  an  opportunity  of  manifesting  disap¬ 
proval  of  the  course  pursued  by  the  French  throughout 
the  war,  in  relation  to  the  barbarities  perpetrated  by  their 
Indian  allies. 

Accordingly,  the  capitulation,  of  which  an  abstract  will 
be  given  in  the  Appendix  to  this  History,  was  signed  on 
8th  September  1760,  after  the  articles,  as  proposed  by  De 
Vaudreuil,  had  been  corrected  in  order  to  suit  the  views  of 
General  Amherst. 

Conclusion. — As  soon  as  possible,  arrangements  were 
made  for  transporting  to  France  the  relics  of  the  French 
army,  together  with  all  other  persons  whose  passage  was 
provided  for  by  the  articles  of  capitulation.  Of  those 
who  belonged  to  the  military  service,  and  who  laid  down 
their  arms  at  Montreal,  the  number  was  found  to  be  two 
thousand  two  hundred  officers  and  men*  exclusive  of  the 
militia,  who  were  allowed  to  depart  after  giving  in  their 
submission  in  the  usual  form.  The  number  just  stated 
was  only  about  the  half  of  the  whole  number  of  regulars, 
and  marine,  or  colony  troops,  understood  to  be  included  in 
the  treaty  ;  but,  at  the  time  of  the  surrender,  many  of  these 

*  Such  was  the  number  reported  by  De  Levis  in  his  letter  to  the 
French  Minister  of  Marine,  dated  at  Rochelle,  27th  November  1760,  on 
his  landing  from  the  ship  in  which  he  crossed  the  Atlantic. 
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were  prisoners  in  the  hands  of  the  British ,*  and  there  were, 
besides,  stragglers  and  deserters  dispersed  among  the  in¬ 
habitants,  as  well  as  the  small  bodies  of  men  still  occupy¬ 
ing  petty  posts  on  the  St  Lawrence  and  elsewhere.t  Some, 
also,  had  married  in  the  country,  with  the  intention  of 
settling  down  amongst  the  inhabitants,  irrespectively 
of  the  disposition  which  might  be  made  of  the  corps  to 
which  they  had  formerly  belonged.  Subsequently,  includ¬ 
ing  the  individuals  of  various  grades  connected  with  the 
French  Civil  Service,  officers  and  men  of  the  army,  sailors, 
women  and  children,  upwards  of  3200  persons  required  to 
be  provided  with  accommodation  for  passing  to  France  in 
British  ships.  Quebec  was  the  appointed  place  of  em¬ 
barkation  for  the  majority,  but  it  proved  very  difficult  to 
secure  vessels  enough  and  adequate  space  for  the  trans¬ 
portation  of  so  many.  In  consequence,  those  victims  of 
the  fortune  of  war,  and  for  the  most  part  ill-requited 
subjects  of  the  King  of  France,  were  unavoidably  exposed 
to  hardship  on  the  way  home. 

At  this  time  the  resident  population  of  Canada  numbered 
upwards  of  65,000  souls, X  now  happily  delivered  from  the 
state  of  active  warfare  which  had  prevailed  since  the  year 
1754.  The  French  regime,  which  may  be  said  to  have 

*  There  were  numerous  prisoners  at  Quebec,  and  among  them  the 
regulars  captured  at  Fort  Jacques  Cartier,  which  General  Murray,  while 
on  his  expedition  up  the  St  Lawrence,  had  ordered  Colonel  Fraser  to 
invest.  Colonel  Fraser,  on  receiving  the  order,  had  promptly  moved 
against  the  fort  with  one  thousand  men  of  the  Quebec  garrison,  and  had 
easily  taken  it,  upon  which  the  militiamen  found  there  were  sent  home, 
but  the  regulars  were  detained  as  prisoners.  (See  Appendix.) 

f  The  garrison  captured  by  Amherst’s  forces  at  Isle  Royale  had  been 
sent  to  New  York  ;  those  of  the  remote  western  posts,  Detroit,  Michilli- 
makinac,  &c.,  and  which  surrendered  to  the  British  authorities  in  obedi¬ 
ence  to  De  VaudroAi-s  orders,  dispatched  after  the  capitulation,  were 
removed  to  jN  ew  England  sea-ports,  and  thence  to  France. 

+  De  Vaudreuil  had  reported  70,000. 
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originated  at  the  time  of  the  foundation  of  the  colony  hy 
Champlain,  and  to  have  been  subsequently  perfected  under 
the  Sovereign  Council  established  in  1663.  had  now  passed 
away.  This  council  no  longer  existed.  Of  the  three 
members  mainly  constituting  the  body,  and  in  whom  all  its 
authority  was  centred,  two — the  Governor  and  the  Royal 
Intendant — had  quitted  Canada,  while  the  third  was  dead.* 
As  Great  Britain  and  France  were  still  at  war  with  each 
other,  the  ultimate  lot  of  Canada  could  not  be  held  to  be 
settled  by.  the  capitulation.  It  remained  to  be  seen 
whether  the  terms  of  this  would  be  finally  ratified  by  the 
Governments  of  the  two  countries  when  peace  should  be 
declared,  or  whether  the  colony  would  revert  to  its  former 
status  as  a  dependency  of  France.  In  the  meantime,  it 
devolved  upon  the  commander-in-chief  of  the  British 
forces  serving  in  Canada  to  determine  upon  some  definite 
mode  of  governing  the  country.  Into  the  details  of  the 
system  established — necessarily  of  an  intermediate  and 
temporary  character — it  is  not  intended  to  enter  in  this 
part  of  the  history  of  Canada.  It  is  only  necessary  to  say, 
generally,  that  Amherst  established  a  military  system  of 
government,  in  virtue  of  which  all  the  affairs  of  the  colony 
were  placed  under  the  control  of  councils  of  officers  ap¬ 
pointed  for  the  three  ancient  districts  of  Quebec,  Three 
Rivers,  and  Montreal.  General  Murray,  as  chief  ruler, 
was  placed  over  the  Quebec  distinct,  while  General  Gage 
and  Colonel  Burton  commanded  at  Montreal  and  Three 
Rivers  respectively.  It  was  provided  that  the  local  affairs 
of  the  inhabitants,  and  the  adjustment  of  differences  among 
themselves,  should  be,  as  far  as  practicable,  deputed  to  the 

*  Bishop  Pontbriand — who  died  at  Montreal  in  June  1760 — was  the 
last  episcopal  member  of  that  body,  and,  in  the  existing  deplorable  state  of 
the  colony,  no  successor  had  been  appointed. 
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charge  of  the  Canadian  captains  of  militia.  The  com¬ 
mander-in-chief,  General  Amherst,  after  he  had  made  all 
the  arrangements  which  appeared  to  him  necessary  for 
guarding  the  colony  against  external  attack  and  internal 
disorder,  departed  for  New  England,  leaving  a  military 
force  in  Canada  adequate  to  support  the  authority  of  his 
subordinates  stationed  in  the  conquered  province. 

The  war  in  Europe  continued  until  towards  the  end  of 
the  year  1762,  when  negotiations  for  peace  between  the 
belligerent  powers  were  brought  to  a  favourable  issue,  and 
preliminaries  agreed  upon,  which  resulted  in  the  Treaty  of 
Paris,  signed  by  the  respective  plenipotentiaries  on  10th 
February  1763.  In  virtue  of  the  provisions  of  this  treaty,* 
Canada  and  all  its  dependencies  were  ceded  to  Great 
Britain,  and  the  future  lot  of  the  inhabitants  decided  by 
their  becoming  thenceforward  subjects  of  the  sovereign  of 
England. 

In  the  interval  between  the  capitulation  of  Montreal  and 
the  signing  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris,  tranquillity  reigned  in 
Canada. f  The  population  remained  as  happy  and  con¬ 
tented  as  could  have  been  looked  for  under  the  rule  of 
officials  who,  though  alien  to  them  in  nationality,  religion, 
language,  and  manners,  were  nevertheless  distinguished  for 
their  honourable  and  humane  conduct,  and  for  their  earnest 
zeal  in  promoting  the  well-being  of  those  placed  under  their 
guardianship  and  protection. 

*  See  “Extracts  from  the  Treaty  of  Paris,”  No.  XVII.,  Appendix. 

+  The  only  hostile  attempts  of  France  against  Great  Britain  in  America 
■were  undertaken  in  1762,  and  these  were  not  of  a  very  serious  nature. 
Four  French  ships  of  war  and  1200  troops  were  directed  against  St  John  s, 
Newfoundland,  at  which  place  an  English  garrison  (of  sixty  men)  was 
compelled  to  surrender.  General  Amherst  subsequently  detached  a 
British  force  from  New'  York  to  dislodge  the  French,  which  was  effected 
in  September  of  the  same  year. 
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I.— FORT  NECESSITY  (page  290). 

Abstract  of  the  Articles  of  Capitulation. 

Preamble.—  Stating  the  intentions  (of  the  French)  to  be  “  not  to  disturb 
peace  and  harmony,  but  only  to  revenge  an  assassination,”  &c.  _  _ 

Article  1..  Grants  liberty  to  depart,  promises  protection  froin  injury  by  the 
French  and  also  by  the  savages,  ‘  ‘  as  far  as  it  shall  be  possible. 

Article  2.  Grants  liberty  to  take  away  all  property  except  artillery. 

Article  3.  Accords  the  honours  of  war  ”  in  proof  of  future  amity. 

Article  4.  The  English  flag  to  be  struck.  .  . 

Article  5.  A  French  detachment  to  take  possession  on  the  morrow,  &c. 

Article  6.  Grants  permission  to  leave  concealed  such  property  as  cannot 
be  removed  at  once,  with  persons  to  watch  it,  on  condition  of  desisting  from 
establishing  any  settlement  for  a  year,  either  in  the  same  place  or  higher  up 

^Article  7.  The  English  to  give  up  prisoners  made  “  at  the  assassination 
of  DeJumonville,”  and  to  give  hostages  (Captains  Wabram  and  Stobo). 

J  (Signed  in  duplicate)  J amf,s  M  Kay, 

Ge.  Washington. 
Coupon  Villiers. 

Note  —The  full  text  of  the  articles  of  capitulation  has  been  given  by  Dus- 
sieux  (pp.  126-128)  and  other  French  writers,  copied  from  duplicate  original 
documents  preserved  among  the  archives  at  Paris. 

The  following  summary  of  the  evidence  which  has  been  adduced 
on  both  sides,  relative  to  the  charge  of  assassination,  may  enable  the 
reader  to  form  his  own  judgment  on  the  subject 

M  De  Contrecour,  commandant  at  Fort  Duquesne,  reported  to  the 
Governor  of  Canada  in  the  words,  “  At  7  A.M.  they  were  surrounded,  and 
two  dischai-es  of  musketry  were  fired  by  the  English,  when  M.  De  Jumon- 
ville  requested  them,  by  means  of  an  interpreter  to  - desist  is 

to  sav  them.  The  firing  ceased,  upon  which  M.  De  JumonviUe  caused 
tS  -bf  Sad  the  summons  which  I  had  sent  to  warn  them  off.  .  The  savages 
present  informed  me  that  M.  De  Jumonville  was  killed  by  a  ball  through  the 
head  while  listening  to  the  reading  of  the  summous,  and  that  the  Enghsh 
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would  have  cut  to  pieces  the  whole  party  if  they  (the  savages)  had  not  pre¬ 
vented  this  by  rushing  to  the  front  of  them.  ” 

M.  DeLisledieu,  then  Vicar-General  of  New  France,  wrote  to  the  Minister 
of  Marine,  “  The  officer  (Jumonville)  carried  a  flag,  and  wished  to  road  some 
orders,  and  declared  he  had  come  to  parley  with  them  (the  English).” 

GOVERNOR  Duquesne  reported  to  the  Minister,  “  I  have  taken  very  much 
upon  me  in  not  putting  everything  to  fire  and  sword,  after  the  unworthy  act 
of  hostility  committed  on  the  detachment  of  M.  De  Jumonville.  J.  Berger 
and  Joachim  Parent  (two  returned  prisoners  who  had  been  taken  in  the 
affair)  confirm  all  the  circumstances  of  the  assassination.” 

Governor  De  Vaudreuil,  the  successor  of  Duquesne,  reported,  “  I  have 
the  honour  to  transmit  a  list  of  those  who  accompanied  M.  De  Jumonville. 

.  .  .  You  will  see  that  nine  men,  together  with  M.  De  Jumonville,  were 
assassinated  by  Colonel  Wemcheston  (  Washington)  and  his  troops.” 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  contained  in  documents  preserved 
among  the  Parisian  archives,  other  evidence,  to  the  same  purport  and 
procured  from  the  same  source,  might  he  adduced — the  chief  feature 
being  that  the  accusation  rests  ultimately  on  the  veracity  of  the 
savages  referred  to  by  Contrecour,  and  on  the  testimony  of  the  two 
returned  prisoners  mentioned  by  Governor  Duquesne. 

On  the  other  side,  in  refutation  of  the  charge,  the  following  evi¬ 
dence  has  been  given  : — 

Washington  wrote  that  he  considered  the  frontiers  of  New  England  in¬ 
vaded  by  the  Freuch,  and  that  a  state  of  war  existed  subsequently  to  the 
atthek  made  by  them  upon  Ensign  Ward — that  he  had  orders  (from  Lieut. 
Governor  Dinwiddie  of  Virginia)  to  repulse  the  French,  who  were  the  aggres¬ 
sors,  and  who  had  rushed  to  arms  on  perceiving  him,  and  that  then  he  had 
given  orders  to  fire  ;  that  after  a  combat  of  fifteen  minutes  the  French  lost 
ten  men  killed,  one  wounded,  and  twenty-one  prisoners,  while  the  English 
had  one  man  killed  and  three  wounded  ;  that  it  was  false  to  say  that  Jumon¬ 
ville  read  any  summons  so  as  to  make  known  Iris  character,  and  that  there 
had  been  no  lying-in-wa.it  for  him,  but  simply  a  surprise  followed  by  a  skir¬ 
mish,  which  was  legitimate  warfare. 

Lieut. -Governor  Dinwiddie  declared  that  Washington  had  only  done  his 
duty  in  protecting  the  territory  of  His  Britannic  Majesty  ;  that  Jumonville’s 
conduct  was  far  from  being  that  which  was  customary  on  the  part  of  the 
bearer  of  a  summons;  and  that,  if  any  fault  was  committed  in  attacking  him, 
the  blame  must  be  attributed  to  his  own  imprudence. 

The  apparently  extraordinary  act  of  certifying  to  the  truth  of  the 
charge  against  himself,  by  signing  those  articles  of  capitulation,  has 
been  recorded  by  several  credible  historians,  American  and  English 
( e.g .,  Hilldreth,  De  Witt,  Bancroft,  Mante,  &c.) : — 

Hildreth  (Hist.  U.  S.,  vol.  ii.  p.  442)  says.  “Washington  did  not  know 
French.  His  interpreter,  a  Dutchman,  was  ignorant  or  treacherous ;  and  the 
articles  of  capitulation  were  made  to  contain  an  express  acknowledgment 
of  the  ‘  assassination’  of  Jumonville.” 

Bancroft  (Hist.  U.  S.,  vol.  iv.  p  121,  15th  edition)  wrote,  “  At  last, 
after  thirty  of  the  English  and  but  three  of  the  French  had  been  killed, 
De  Villiers  himself,  fearing  his  ammunition  would  give  out,  proposed  a 
parley.  The  terms  of  capitulation  which  were  offered  were  interpreted  to 
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Washington,  who  did  not  understand  French,  and,  as  interpreted,  were 
accepted.” 

Mante,  who  belonged  to  the  British  engineer  corps,  and  who  was  a  Brigade- 
Major  in  1764,  gives  the  following  record  (“  History  of  the  Late  War  in  North 
America,”  London  1772,  p.  13)  : — “  This  capitulation  was  written  in  French  ; 
as  neither  Mr  Washington  nor  any  of  his  officers  understood  that  language,  a 
foreigner  was  employed  to  read  it  to  them.  But,  instead  of  acting  the  part 
of  a  faithful  interpreter,  when  he  came  to  the  word  ‘  assassination  ’  (, V  assassin , 
Vassassinat),  he  translated  it  ‘  defeat ,’  which  I  have  the  best  authority  to 
assert — that  of  the  English  officers  present.  The  thing  speaks  for  itself  ;  for 
it  cannot  be  supposed  that  these  gentlemen  should  know  so  little  of  what  they 
owed  to  themselves,  both  as  men  and  as  soldiers,  as  not  to  prefer  any  extre¬ 
mity  rather  than  submit  to  the  disgrace  of  being  branded  with  the  imputation 
of  so  horrid  a  crime.  .  .  .  After  all,  had  they  been  really  guilty,  they  could  not 
have  been  worse  used  than  they  were  ;  for  no  sooner  was  the  capitulation 
signed  than  it  was  most  shamefully  broken  by  the  French  (and  savages),  who 
kept  the  English  officers  prisoners  some  time,  plundered  the  whole  of  their 
baggage,  and  killed  all  their  horses  and  cattle  on  the  spot.” 


II.— GENERAL  BRADDOCK  (pp.  305-307). 

Extract  from  the  Instructions  to  General  Braddock. 

“  The  most  strict  discipline,  at  all  times  requisite,  is  more  particularly  so 
in  the  service  you  are  engaged  in.  Wherefore  His  Royal  Highness  (Com- 
mander-in-Chief  of  the  British  army)  recommends  to  you  that  it  be  con¬ 
stantly  observed  among  the  troops  under  your  command,  and  that  you  be 
particularly  careful  to  guard  against  their  being  thrown  into  a  panic  by  the 
savages  whom  the  French  will  certainly  employ  against  them.  His  Royal 
Highness  recommends  to  you  the  visiting  of  your  posts  night  and  day,  and 
that  your  colonels  and  other  officers  be  careful  to  do  it,  ...  .  and  to 
give  your  troops  plainly  to  understand  that  no  excuse  will  he  admitted  for 
any  surprise  whatever.  ...  It  is  unnecessary  to  put  you  in  mind  how 
careful  you  must  be  to  prevent  being  surprised.” 


Extracts  from  the  Nova  Scotia  Archives  (pp.  413-419). 

“  Letter  of  an  officer  in  the  army  with  Colonel  Dunbar 

“I  am  Sony  to  tell  you  our  army,  at  least  that  part  of  it  the  General 
went  out  with,  being  picked  men,  are  entirely  defeated.  .  .  .  The  common 
men  behaved  extremely  (?)  in  the  engagement;  the  officers  extremely 
well,  but  to  no  effect ;  for  the  men  were  so  surprised  and  thrown  into  con¬ 
fusion  (though  it ’s  imagined  the  enemy  were  very  few),  that  they  were 
obliged  to  run  away  and  leave  the  baggage,  and  everything  else.” 


Letter  from  Major  Rutherford. 

“  Sir, — Before  you  receive  this,  you  will  have  heard  of  the  most  shocking 
blow  the  British  troops  ever  received.  General  Braddock  marched  within 
seven  miles  of  Fort  Duquesne  with  1500  men,  well  equipped,  and  a  very  fine 
train  of  artillery,  leaving  Colonel  Dunbar,  with  whom  I  was,  with  almost 
half  the  troops  behind.  ...  He  was  attacked  by  not  more  (by  the  best 
accounts)  than  300  Indians  and  Canadians,  who  entirely  defeated  him,  with 
the  loss  of  Sir  Peter  Halket  and  most  of  his  best  officers,  most  of  his  men, 
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and  all  his  artillery,  provisions,  baggage,  and  ammunition ;  and  ruined  all 
our  hopes  and  schemes.  .  .  .  The  General  dangerously  wounded. 


Governor  Delancey  to  Governor  Phipps. 

“New  York,  July  27,  1755. 

“gjR  — i  enclose  you  a  copy  of  a  letter  I  received  from  Captain  Robert 
Orme,  aide-de-camp  of  the  late  General  Braddock,  which  gives  an  undoubted 
account  of  the  late  defeat.  I  have  also  received  from  him  a  list  of  the 
officers  killed  and  wounded,  by  which  it  appears,  that  besides  the  General, 
who  died  of  his  wounds,  there  were  twenty-five  officers  killed,  thirty-seven 
wounded,  and  twenty-two  unhurt ;  and  that,  according  to  the  most  exact 
return  that  could  be  then  gotten,  there  were  about  000  men  killed  and 
wounded.  This  disaster  will  make  the  French  insolent,  embolden  their 
Indians,  and  dishearten  ours.” 


Extract  from  Captain  Orme’s  Letter,  referred  to  in  the  above. 

“  Fort  Cumberland,  July  18,  1755. 

“The  officers  were  absolutely  sacrificed  by  their  unparalleled  good_  beha¬ 
viour,  advancing  sometimes  in  bodies,  and  sometimes  separately,  hoping  by 
such  example  to  engage  the  soldiers  to  follow  them,  but  to.  no  purpose. 
The  General  bad  five  horses  killed  under  him,  and  at  last  received  a  wound 
through  his  right  arm  into  his  lungs,  of  which  he  died  on  the  13th  inst. 
Mr  Washington  had  two  horses  shot  under  him,  and  his  clothes  shot  through 
in  several  places,  behaving  the  whole  time  with  great  courage  and  resolu¬ 
tion.  .  .  .  By  the  particular  disposition  of  the  French  and  Indians,  it  was 
impossible  to  judge  of  the  numbers  they  had  that  day.” 


Extract  from  a  French  Report  of  the  Battle  of  La  Belle  Rivier  (Pike 
106,  vol.  3405,  Archives  du  DepSt  de  la  Guerre ) — Translation. 

“  Next  morning  M.  De  Beaujeu  marched  out  of  the  fort  (Duquesne). 

.  .  .  His  detachment  was  composed  of  72  regulars,  146  Canadians,  and 
637  savages.  The  encounter  took  place  four  leagues  from  the  fort  on 
July  9,  at  1  p.m.,  and  the  action  lasted  till  5.  BL  De  Beaujeu  was  killed. 
The  savages,  who  loved  him,  revenged  his  death  with  bravery,  and  obliged 
the  enemy  to  flee.  This  is'  not  extraordinary,  as  their  fashion  of  fighting  is 
very  different  from  that  of  our  Europeans,  which  is  of  no  avail  in  this 
country.  The  English  drew  up,  presented  a  front,  to  what  ?  To  men  con¬ 
cealed  behind  trees,  who  at  every  shot  brought  down  one  or  two.  Their 
General  was  killed,  and  we  captured,  &c.  ...  If  our  savages  had  not 
amused  themselves  with  plundering,  not  one  of  the  enemy  would  have 
escaped.  We  have  lost  three  officers,  twenty-five  Canadians  and  savages,  and 
about  as  many  wounded.” 


III.— THE  AC  AD  IANS  (pp.  300-304). 

Extract  ( Articles  XII.  and  XIV.)  from  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht. 

Article  12.  “The  most  Christian  King  shall  cause  to  be  delivered  to 
the  Queen  of  Great  Britain,  on  the  same  day  on  which  the  ratifications  of 
this  treaty  shall  be  exchanged,  solemn  and  authentic  letters  or  instruments, 
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by  virtue  whereof  it  shall  appear  that  the  island  of  St  Christopher  is  to  he 
possessed  hereafter  by  British  subjects  only  ;  likewise  that  all  Nova  Scotia 
or  Acadie,  comprehended  within  its  ancient  boundaries ;  as  also  the  city  of 
Port  Royal,  now  called  Annapolis  Royal,  and  all  other  things  in  these  parts, 
which  depend  on  the  said  lands  and  islands,  together  with  the  dominion' 
property,  and  possession  of  the  said  islands,  lands,  and  places,  and  all  right 
whatever  by  treaties,  or  any  other  way  attained,  which  the  most  Christian 
King,  the  crown  of  France,  or  any  the  subjects  thereof,  have  hitherto  had 
to  the  said  islands,  lands,  and  places,  and  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  same,  are 
yielded  and  made  over  to  the  Queen  of  Great  Britain,  and  to  her  crown  for 
ever.  ” 

Article  14.  “It  is  expressly  provided  that  in  all  the  said  places  and 
colonies  to  be  yielded  and  restored  by  the  most  Christian  King  in  pursuance 
of  this  treaty,  the  subjects  of  the  said  King  may  have  liberty  to  remove 
themselves,  within  a  year,  to  any  other  place  as  they  shall  think  lit,  together 
with  all  their  movable  effects.  But  those  who  are  willing  to  remain  there, 
and  to  be  subject  to  the  kingdom  of  Great  Britain,  are  to  enjoy  the  free 
exercise  of  their  religion,  according  to  the  usage  of  the  Church  of  Rome,  as 
far  as  the  laws  of  Great  Britain  do  allow  the  same.” 

Treaty  signed  11th  April  1713.  (31st  March,  Old  Style.) 

Note.— For  the  most  ample  details  relating  to  the  position  of  the  Acadians 
as  British  subjects,  their  claims  as  such,  and  as  “  Neutrals,"  their  character, 
course  of  conduct,  numbers,  and  the  whole  of  the  circumstances  attendant 
upon  their  deportation  in  1755— respecting  which  particulars  much  misappre¬ 
hension  has  existed,  occasioning  misrepresentation  and  controversy— the 
reader  is  referred  to  the  recently  issued  “  Archives  of  Nova  Scotia,”  which 
contain  the  results  of  the  researches  conducted  by  Dr  T.  B.  Akins,  the  Nova 
Scotian  Commissioner  of  Records.  This  valuable  compilation  cannot  fail  to 
be  acceptable  to  all  lovers  of  Canadian  (and  North  American)  history  ;  and, 
while  it  does  infinite  credit  to  the  learned  commissioner  in  proof  of  his 
sagacity  and  industry,  puts  beyond  the  reach  of  future  controversy  questions 
of  much  historical  importance  and  interest,  which  had  been  raised  and  acri¬ 
moniously  discussed,  relative  to  the  Acadians,  from  1713  down  to  the  present 
day.  Some  extracts  are  subjoined.  (See  also  Dr  W.  Anderson’s  paper 
entitled  “The  Poetry  and  Prose  of  History,”  published  in  the  “Transactions 
of  the  Quebec  Literary  and  Historical  Society,”  Session  1869-70.) 


Circular  Letter  from  Governor  Lawrence  to  the  Governors  on  the 
Continent  (. Archives  of  Nova  Scotia,  p.  277). 

“  Halifax,  August  11, 1755. 

Sir,— The  success  that  has  attended  his  Majesty’s  arms  in  driving  the 
French  from  the  encroachments  they  had  made  in  this  province,  furnished 
me  with  a  favourable  opportunity  of  reducing  the  French  inhabitants  of  this 
colony  to  a  proper  obedience  to  his  Majesty’s  Government,  or  forcing  them 
to  quit  the  country.  These  inhabitants  were  permitted  to  remain  in  quiet 
possession  of  their  lands,  upon  condition  they  should  take  the  oath  of  alle¬ 
giance  to  the  King  within  one  year  after  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht,  by  which  this 
province  was  ceded  to  Great  Britain.  With  this  condition  they  have  ever 
refused  to  comply,  without  having  at  the  same  time  from  the  Governor  an 
assurance  in  writing  that  they  should  not  be  called  upon  to  bear  arms  in  the 
defence  of  the  province.  And  with  this  General  Philipps  did  comply,  of 
which  step  his  Majesty  disapproved  ;  and  the  inhabitants  pretending  there- 
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continually  furnished  the  F  .  th  Government ;  and  while  one  part 
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easily  collect  themselves  together  again  it  will  b^°u*  °?  ZsIiblT  in  tinfe” 
any  mischief,  and  they  may  become  profitable,  and  it  is  possible,  m  rime, 

“ftH^step  was  indispensably  necessary  to  the  security  of  ^is  colony 
ri  whose  nreservation  from  French  encroachments  the  prosperity  of  North 
America  is  esteemed  “n  a  great  measure  dependent,  I  have  not  the  least 
^  +n  inuhi  of  vour  Excellency’s  concurrence,  and  that  you  will  leceive 
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best  answer  our  design  in  preventing  then  re  union. 


Extracts  from  the  Official  Instructions  given  ly  Governor  Lawrence 
to  the  Military  Officers  appointed  to  execute  the  Orders  far  the 
Transportation  of  the  Acadians  ( Archives  of  Nova  Scotia, 
pp.  271-276).  _  .  , 

“  Instructions  for  Lieut. -Colonel  Winslow,  commanding  his  Majesty  s 
troops  at  Mines,  or,  in  his  absence,  for  Captain  Alexander  Murray, 
commanding  his  Majesty’s  troops  at  Piziquid,  in  relation  to  the  trans¬ 
portation  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  districts  of  Mines  Emquid,  River  of 
Canard,  Cobequid,  &c.,  out  of  the  province  of  Nova  Scotia.—  Halifax, 
August  11,  1755. 
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“Sir, — Having  in  my  letter  of  the  31st  of  July  last  acquainted  Captain 
Murray  with  the  reasons  which  induced  his  Majesty's  Council  to  come  to  the 
resolution  of  sending  away  the  French  inhabitants,  and  clearing  the  whole 
country  of  such  bad  subjects  (which  letter  he  will  communicate  to  you  to¬ 
gether  with  the  instructions  I  have  since  that  sent  him),  it  only  remains  for 
me  to  give  you  the  necessary  orders  and  instructions  for  putting  in  practice 
what  has  been  so  solemnly  determined. 

“That  the  inhabitants  may  not  have  it  in  their  power  to  return  to  this 
province,  nor  to  join  in  strengthening  the  French  of  Canada  or  Louisbourg, 
it  is  resolved  that  they  shall  be  dispersed  among  his  Majesty’s  colonies  upon 
the  continent  of  America. 

“  For  this  purpose  transports  are  sent  up  the  bay  to  ship  off  those  at 
Chignecto,  and  Colonel  Moncton  will  order  those  he  cannot  fill  there  into 
Mines  Basin  to  carry  off  some  part  of  the  inhabitants  of  these  districts. 
You  will  have  also  from  Boston  vessels  to  transport  one  thousand  persons, 
reckoning  two  persons  to  a  ton.  .  .  .  Upon  the  arrival  of  these  vessels  in 
the  basin  of  the  Mines,  as  many  of  the  inhabitants  as  can  be  collected  by  any 
means,  particularly  the  heads  of  families,  and  young  men,  are  to  be  shipped 
at  the  rate  of  two  to  a  ton,  as  near  as  possible. 

“  As  Captain  Murray  is  well  acquainted  with  the  people  and  with  the 
country,  I  would  have  you  to  consult  with  him  upon  all  occasions,  and  par¬ 
ticularly  with  relation  to  the  means  necessary  for  collecting  the  people 
together  so  as  to  get  them  on  board ;  and  if  you  find  that  fair  means  will  not 
do  with  them,  you  must  proceed  by  the  most  vigorous  measures  possible,  not 
only  in  compelling  them  to  embark,  but  in  depriving  those  who  shall  escape 
of  all  means  of  shelter  or  support  by  burning  their  houses,  and  by  destroying 
everything  that  may  afford  them  the  means  of  subsistence  in  the  country. 

'•  To  be  sent  to  North  Carolina,  500.  To  be  sent  to  Virginia,  1000.  To  be 
sent  to  Maryland,  500,  or  in  proportion,  if  the  number  (i.e.,  whole  number 
from  said  districts)  should  be  found  to  exceed  2000.” 

“  Instructions  for  Major  John  Hanfield,  commanding  his  Majesty’s 
garrison  of  Annapolis  Royal  in  relation  to  the  transportation  of  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  the  districts  of  Annapolis  River  and  the  other  French  in¬ 
habitants  out  of  the  province  of  Nova  Scotia. — Halifax,  August  11,  1755. 
(Same  as  the  above  to  Colonel  Winslow,  except  as  respected  the  numbers  to 

be  transported.) 

“To  be  sent  to  Philadelphia,  300.  To  be  sent  to  New  York,  200.  To  be 
sent  to  Connecticut,  300.  To  be  sent  to  Boston,  200,  or  rather  more  in  pro¬ 
portion  to  the  province  of  Connecticut,  should  the  whole  number  to  be 
shipped  off  exceed  1000  persons.” 


Extracts  from  the  Transactions  of  the  Quebec  Literary  and  Historical 
Society  ( Session  of  1869-70,  New  Series,  Part  VII.,  Paper  of  Dr 
Anderson).  „ 

“The  first  census  (of  the  Acadians,  after  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht),  or  estimate 
by  Colonel  Vetch,  in  1714,  amounted  to  2500  souls. 

“According  to  Governor  Hopson’s  census,  in  1753,  they  had  increased  to 
973  families,  or  4865  souls. 

“In  1755  .  .  .  numbers  who  had  been  induced  to  emigrate  to  Canada, 
St  John’s,  and  Cap-Breton,  had  returned,  and  it  is  believed  there  were  then 
in  Acadia  about  7000  souls  (Raynal  says  18,000). 

“  The  archives  show  that  eighteen  vessels  were  chartered  (to  carry  off  the 
inhabitants),  and  instructed  to  rendezvous  at  convenient  stations.  .  .  . 
Though  it  was  the  intention  of  the  English  to  deport  as  many  as  possible, 
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‘a  nation  with  all  its  household  gods  was  not  home  into  exile.  ...  A 
good  many  occasions  had  previously  occurred  when  the  Acadians,  of  their 
own  accord,  or  at  the  instance  of  such  emissaries  as  La  Loutre,  had  abandoned 
their  country  ;  .  .  .  and  we  have  no  proof  that  more  than  3000  were  de¬ 
ported  in  the  British  ships.” 


De  La  Loutre  ( Nova  Scotia  Archives,  pp.  178-180). 

“Louis  Joseph  de  la  Loutre  was  sent  to  Canada  by  the  Society  of  Foreign 
Missions  at  Paris  in  the  year  1737.  We  find  him  acting  as  missionary  to  the 
Micmac  Indians  in  Nova  Scotia  as  early  as  1740-41,— Governor  Mascarene 
having  addressed  a  letter  to  him  in  January  of  that  year.  He  was  a  most 
determined  enemy  of  British  authority  in  Acadia,  and  continued  to  act,  in 
conjunction  with  Father  Germain  and  others,  as  emissary  and  correspondent 
of  the  French  Governors  at  Quebec,  until  his  departure  from  the  country  in 
1755.  He  appears  to  have  been  constantly  engaged  in  instigating  the  savages 
to  acts  of  hostility  against  Mr  Mascarene’s  government.  In  1743-44,  he  headed 
a  body  of  Abenaquis  Indians  in  an  attack  on  the  fort  of  Annapolis  Royal, 

*  treacherously  surprising  and  killing  all  the  English  whom  he  caught  without 
the  fort,  destroying  their  cattl",  and  burning  their  houses,’  until  prevented 
by  the  arrival  of  a  reinforcement  to  the  relief  of  the  garrison.”— Mascarene’s 
Letter  to  the  Secretary  of  State. 

“In  March  1746,  by  means  of  his  Indians,  he  intercepted  the  letters  of 
the  Governor  of  Louisbourg  to  Governor  Mascarene  at  Annapolis,  and  sent 
them  to  Quebec;  and,  in  July  following,  he  assisted  the  officers  of  a  French 
frigate,  then  on  the  coast  of  Acadia,  in  the  capture  of  several  small  vessels 
laden  with  supplies  and  provisions  for  the  British  forces.  The  same  summer 
he  devised  a  plan  for  laying  siege  to  Annapolis  Royal,  and  we  find  him  con¬ 
ferring  with  De  Ramezay  and  others  on  that  subject. 

“He  held  the  office  of  Vicar- General  of  Acadia,  under  the  Bishop  of 
Quebec,  a  copy  of  whose  letter,  remonstrating  with  him  on  his  departure 
from  his  sacred  functions,  is  still  extant.  He  at  length  became  so  obnoxious 
to  the  British  authorities,  that  a  reward  of  £100  was  offered  by  Governor 
Cornwallis  for  his  head.” — Letters  to  Board  of  Trade. 

“In  an  article  in  the  Collections  of  the  Historical  Society  of  Quebec  it  is 
stated : — ‘  Pride  and  vanity  were  his  predominant  failings.  After  ruining 
the  Acadian  French  by  his  unwise  counsels,  he  abandoned  them  in  the  mo¬ 
ment  of  their  distress.  For  fear  of  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  British,  he 
left  Fort  Beausejour  in  disguise,  before  it  surrendered  to  Monckton— crossed 
to  the  river  St  John,  and  went  thence  to  Quebec,  where,  instead  of  a  welcome, 
he  received  bitter  reproaches  from  his  bishop.’  He  embarked  for  France  the 
following  August ;  but  on  the  passage  the  ship  was  captured  by  the  British, 
and  the  Abbe  de  la  Loutre  was  taken  prisoner,  and  sent  to  Elizabeth  Castle, 
in  Jersey,  where  he  remained  eight  years  in  confinement.  He  returned  to 
France  at  the  conclusion  of  the  peace  in  1763,  and  probably  died  in  obscurity, 
as  nothing  further  is  known  of  him.” — Proceedings  of  the  Hist.  Society  of 
Quebec ;  Knox’s  Journal,  vol.  i.  p.  144,  quoted  by  Dr  O’ Callaghan  in  his 
Notes  to  the  N.  Y.  Col.  Doc. 

IV.— GAMBLING  AT  QUEBEC  AND  MONTREAL  (p.  332.) 

Extract  from  Bishop  Pontbriand’s  Mandate  to  the  Clergy  and 
People,  dated  at  Qxtebec,  April  18,  1759. 

“  And  what  may  still  create  further  fear  in  us  are  the  profane  diversions 
to  which  we  are  addicted  with  greater  attachment  than  ever,  the  insufferable 
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excesses  of  the  games  of  chance ,  the  various  crimes  against  heaven  that  have 
been  multiplied  in  the  course  of  this  winter.  .  .  .  Eighteen  years  have  now 
elapsed  since  tlie  Lord  called  us  to  watch  over  this  extensive  diocese.  \V 0 
have  frequently  seen  you  suffer  by  famine,  by  diseases,  and  by  almost  con¬ 
tinual  war;  nevertheless,  this  year  appears  to  us  in  all  respects  the  most 
afflictive  and  deplorable.” 


Y.— GENERAL  AMHERST,  COMMANDER-IN-CHIEF  (p.  332). 

( Extractedfrom  the  Archives  of  Nova  Scotia,,  footnote,  p.  444,) 

«  Sir  Jeffery  Amherst,  afterwards  Lord  Amherst,  was  the  son  of  a  country 
gentleman  of  the  county  of  Kent,  England.  Eoru  in  the  year  1717,  he  en¬ 
tered  the  army  at  the  early  age  of  fourteen.  He  was  aide-de-camp  to  Lord 
Ligonier,  and  distinguished  himself  at  the  battles  of  lloucoux,  Dettingen,  and 
Fontenoy,  under  that  General,  and  afterwards  at  the  battles  of  Laffeldt  and 
Hastenbeck,  on  the  staff  of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland.  In  1758  he  attained 
the  rank  of  Major-General,  and  on  the  recall  of  Lord  Loudon  was  appointed 
to  the  command  of  the  army  in  America.  His  first  enterprise  on  this  conti¬ 
nent  was  the  expedition  against  Louisbourg.  In  May  1758  lie  arrived  at 
Halifax  with  the  army  and  fleet  destined  for  the  attack.  They  sailed  from 
Halifax  May  28,  and  Louisbourg  surrendered  on  the  26th  July  following. 
Wolfe  and  Lawrence  served  under  him  at  the  siege,  while  Boscawen  was  the 
commander  of  the  naval  force.  For  this  important  service  he  received  the 
thanks  of  the  House  of  Commons  and  the  sinecure  office  of  Governor  of 
Virginia  (the  government  of  that  province  being  then  administered  by  a 
resident  Lieut. -Governor).  In  the  following  November,  he  planned  and  ac¬ 
complished  the  capture  of  Fort  Duquesne,  one  of  the  keys  of  Canada  ,  and 
the  following  season,  the  reduction  of  Niagara,  under  General  Johnson. 
On  the  26th  July  1759,  the  day  after  the  taking  of  Niagara,  Ticonderoga 
surrendered  to  his  forces,  aud  on  the  14th  of  the  following  month,  t  e 
strong  post  of  Crown  Point,  on  Lake  Champlain  These  victories  were  fol¬ 
lowed  by  the  memorable  fall  of  Quebec.  On  the  8tli  September  17G0,  ha 
signed  the  capitulation  of  Montreal,  and  was  appointed  Governor-General  or 
Canada.  On  this  occasion  he  was  made  a  Knight  of  the  Bath,  a  Lieut.- 
General,  and  a  member  of  his  Majesty’s  Privy  Council. 

“Sir  Jeffery  Amherst  returned  to  England  in  1763,  on  the  conclusion  or 
the  peace.  A  misunderstanding,  some  years  after,  arose  between  linn  and 
the  Ministry  of  the  day  on  the  subject  of  American  affairs,  and  several 
favours  were  refused  him.  He  had  obtained  the  government  ol  Virginia  as 
a  reward  for  his  military  services ;  it  had  been  given  linn  on  the  distinct  un¬ 
derstanding  that  he  should  not  be  required  to  reside  in  that  province  ;  indeed 
his  military  avocations  for  some  time  altogether  precluded  him  from  resid¬ 
ue  there  •  yet  in  1768  he  was  superseded  in  his  government  by  Lord  Lotte- 
tourt,  a  court  favourite,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  necessary  the  Governor 
should  reside  in  his  province.  He  pleaded  in  vain  the  terms  upon  which  he 
accepted  the  appointment,  and  that  it  had  been  conferred  upon  him  as  a  re¬ 
ward  for  his  military  services  in  the  conquest  of  Canada,  instead  of  a  pension. 
Being  deprived  of  his  office,  he  made  application  for  a  grant  of  certain  Jesuit 
estates  in  Canada,  as  a  compensation  for  his  loss  of  the  Virginia  government, 
but  his  request  was  refused.  His  claims  during  his  lifetime  were  never  fairly 
treated ;  they  were,  however,  compromised  many  years  after  his  death  by  an 
annuity  to  his  successor  in  the  title.  .  .  „ 

“He  was  raised  to  the  peerage,  as  Baron  Amherst  of  Montreal,  in  May 
1766  but  having  no  family,  he  afterwards  obtained  a  new  patent  with  imuta- 
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tion  to  the  heirs-male  of  his  brother,  Sir  William.  He  finally  rose  to  be  a 
full  General  and  Commander-in-Chief  of  the  British  army,  His  last  public 
service  was  the  means  he  adopted  in  quelling  the  riots  in  London  in  the 
year  1780.  He  died  at  his  seat,  Montreal,  in  Kent,  in  August  1797,  in  the 
81st  year  of  his  age.” — C'halmer’s  Biographical  Dictionary;  Army  List; 
N.  Y.  Colonial  Documents,  vol.  vii.  584. 


VI.— CAMPAIGN  OF  1759  (pp.  358-361). 

Extract  from  Letter  of  General  Amherst  to  Governor  Lawrence 
(Archives  of  Nova  Scotia,  p.  442). 

“New  York,  March  ye  16 th,  1759. 

“Dear  Sir, — I  have  received  his  Majesty’s  orders  for  sending  a  number  of 
his  forces  in  North  America  (as  you  will  see  by  the  enclosed  list)  to  rendez¬ 
vous  at  Cape  Breton  i  s  near  as  may  be  about  the  20tli  of  April,  which  forces 
are  intended  for  an  expedition  against  Quebec  under  the  direction  of  Briga¬ 
dier-General  Wolfe,  whom  the  King  has  appointed  for  that  service,  and  he  is 
to  have  the  rank  of  Major-General  for  the  expedition  only. 

“You  will  please  to  order  that  the  forces  under  your  command  in  Nova 
Scotia  do  immediately  prepare  to  embark  as  soon  as  the  transports  arrive  at 
Halifax,  for  which  purpose  I  have  directed  that  6000  tons  of  transports  shall 
be  hired  at  Boston,  this  place,  and  Philadelphia,  for  fear  that  those  which 
are  ordered  from  England  may  not  arrive  in  due  time,  and  that  no  delays  or 
disappointments  may  happen  from  their  late  arrival,  or  from  any  accidents 
that  may  render  them  unfit  for  immediate  service. 

“  Twenty  thousand  tons  of  transport  vessels  were  preparing  in  England  to 
he  sent  to  this  place,  but  though  they  are  ordered  here,  some  may  very  pro¬ 
bably  drop  into  Halifax  harbour,  in  which  case  you  will  be  so  good  to  order 
them  to  remain  there,  at  least  as  many  as  will  be  sufficient  for  receiving  the 
garrison  of  Halifax,  allowing  a  ton  and  a  half  to  each  man. 

“  If  more  transports  arrive  at  Halifax  than  will  be  sufficient  for  the  em¬ 
barkation  of  the  garrison,  pray  send  some  directly  to  Boston,  as  the  3000  tons 
I  have  ordered  to  be  taken  up  there,  with  forty  schooners  intended  for  the 
service  up  the  river  St  Lawrence,  will  not  be  enough  for  the  artillery,  Webb’s 
regiment,  and  the  Provincials. 

“  The  packet-boat  arrived  the  14th  instant  at  night.  I  immediately  ordered 
Fraser’s  regiment  to  march,  for  that  regiment  is  now  the  most  unluckily 
situated  of  any  on  the  continent,  being  at  Fort  Stanwdx  and  the  Mohawk  river, 
and  it  will  take  up  some  time  to  get  it  down  to  this  place. 

“  The  3000  tons  of  transports  I  take  up  at  this  place  and  Philadelphia 
will  serve  for  Lascelles’  and  Fraser’s  regiments,  which  will  sail  directly  from 
hence  for  Louisbourg. 

“  I  have  wrote  to  Governor  Pownall  for  1500  Provincials  to  join  the  500 
that  will  be  detached  from  Monekton’s  and  Lawrence’s  battalions  for  the 
protection  of  Halifax,  Nova  Scotia,  and  the  Bay  of  Fundy.  .  .  . 

“  As  it  may  happen  that  some  part  of  the  troops  may  not  arrive  at  Halifax 
so  soon  as  the  others  are  ready,  it  is  the  King’s  pleasure  that  the  whole  of 
this  important  service  should  not  wait,  but  that  the  forces  should  be  sent  to 
be  at  the  rendezvous  at  Louisbourg  by  the  time  afore-mentioned,  and  the  re¬ 
maining  part  to  be  sent  with  all  expedition  as  soon  after  as  possible.” 
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Extract  from  a  Confidential  Letter  {in  cypher)  from,  General  Montcalm 
to  the  French  Minister  of  War ,  dated  April  12,  1759. 

‘  ‘  Quebec,  l’enuemi  peut  venir  si  nous  n’avons  point  d’escadre ;  et  Que¬ 
bec  pris,  la  colonie  est  perdue ;  cependant  nulle  precaution.  J’ai  ecrit, 
.  .  .  j’ai  fait  offre  de  mettrede  l’ordre  [de  prendre]  une  disposition  pour  em- 
pecherune  fausse  manoeuvre  a  la  premiere  alarme;  lareponse:  ‘Nous  aurons 
le  temps.’  Je  ne  sais  rien  des  projets  d$  M.  de  Vaudreuil ;  encore  moins  ce 
qu’il  pourra  mettre  en  campagne  de  Canadiens,  comme  nous  sommes  en 
vivres  et  en  munitions.  Le  public  m'apprend  que  nous  sommes  mal  sur  l’un 
et  l’autre  article,  et  ce  public  croit  toujours  la  partie  des  vivres  mal  gouvernee. 
Je  devrois  m’estimer  heureux  dans  les  circonstances  de  n’etre  pas  consulte  ; 
mais,  devoue  ail  service  de  S.  M.,  j’ai  donne  mes  avis  par  ecrit  pour  le  mieux, 
et  nous  agitons  avec  courage  et  zele,  M.  le  chevalier  de  Levis,  M.  de  Bour- 
lamaque  et  moi  pour  retarder  la  perte  prochaine  du  Canada . 

“  Si  la  guerre  dure,  le  Canada  sera  aux  Anglois  peut-etre  des  cette  cam¬ 
pagne  ou  la  prochaine.  Si  la  paix  arrive,  colonie  perdue,  si  tout  le  gouverne- 
ment  n’est  pas  change. 

“  On  a  enfin  tini  le  recensement  general  du  Canada.  Quoique  l’on  ne  me 
l’ait  pas  communique,  jecrois  etresurqu'il  11’ya  pas  plus  de  82,000  ames,  sur 
quoi  au  plus  12,000  homines  en  etat  de  combattre  ;  et  sur  ce  nombre,  otant 
ce  qui  est  employe  aux  travaux,  transports,  bateaux,  dans  les  Puysd’eu  liaut, 
on  ne  reunira  jamais  plus  de  1000  Canadiens ;  et  si,  faut-il  que  ce  ne  soit  pas 
dans  le  temps  des  semences  ou  des  recoltes;  autrement,  en  faisant  tout 
marcher,  les  terres  seroient  incultes,  la  famine  s’ensuivroit.  Nos  huit  batail- 
lons  feront  3200  hommes ;  de  la  colonie,  au  plus  1500  liommes  a  mettre  cam¬ 
pagne. —  Qu’est-ce  contre  au  moins  30,000  qu’ont  les  Anglois?” 


Extract  from  a  Letter  of  General  Amherst  to  Governor  Lawrence, 
dated  Albany,  May  29,  1759  {Archives  of  Nova  Scotia,  p.  449). 

“SlB, —  ...  I  did  not  intend  to  write  to  you  from  this  place  on  this 
day.  I  expected  to  have  been  advanced  farther.  I  however  hope  I  shall  be 
soon  enough,  and  I  really  believe,  though  my  batteau  men  and  team-drivers 
have  failed  me,  and  that  I  have  made  a  large  detachment,  I  yet  shall  have 
men  enough  to  carry  on  the  operations  of  the  campaign  with  success.  I  shall 
do  the  most  I  can  towards  it.  I  shall  try  to  disappoint,  confuse,  and  beat 
the  enemy.  Appearances  look  well  in  every,  corner,  and  I  hope  this  cam¬ 
paign  will  effectually  do  the  business.  It  would  not  have  a  little  added  to 
the  part  I  am  to  share  to  have  had  you  with  me ;  but  as  the  good  of  his 
Majesty’s  service  in  other  parts  has  not  permitted  it,  I  must  submit  to  it. 
That  health  and  happiness  may  attend  you,  are  the  sincere  wishes  of  him 
who  is,  with  the  greatest  regard  and  esteem,  dear  sir,  your  most  humble  and 
most  obedient  servant, 

“Jeff.  Amhekst. 

“ Brigr. -General  Laiorence." 


Letters  of  General  Amherst  to  Governor  Lawrence,  dated  at  Ticon- 
deroga  and  Grown  Point,  July  27  and  August  8,  1759  {Archives 
of  Nova  Scotia,  pp.  451,  452). 


“  Camp  at  Tiendeeoga,  July  27,  1759. 
“SlB, — On  Saturday  morning  last  I  embarked  with  the  army  at  Lake 
George.  The  next  day  landed  without  opposition,  and  proceeded  to  the  Saw 
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Mills,  and  took  post  on  the  commanding  grounds,  meeting  only  a  trifling 
opposition  from  the  enemy.  We  lay  on  our  arms  all  night,  and  early  on 
'  the  23d  we  continued  our  march  to  this  ground,  which  I  took  possession  of 
in  the  forenoon,  the  enemy  having  abandoned  the  lines  without  destroying 
them,  first  having  carried  off  then  effects,  as  well  as  sent  away  the  greatest 
part  of  their  troops.  As  soon  as  I  was  set  down  before  the  place,  and  aftei 
having  reconnoitred  it,  I  ordered  the  trenches  to  be  opened,  and  batteries  to 
be  made,  which  were  finished  last  night,  and  were  to  have  opened  at  break 
of  day,  but  the  enemy  did  not  think  proper  to  wait  till  then,  having,  about 
ten  of  the  clock  yesterday  evening,  blown  up  a  part  of  the  foit,  and  made 
their  escape,  all  to  about  twenty  deserters  Our  loss,  considering  the  fire  we 
sustained,  is  inconsiderable.  W  e  have  only  two  officers  killed,  viz. ,  Colone 
Townsend,  Dep. -Adjutant-General,  and  Ensign  Harrison  of  late  Forbes  s. 

“  I  take  the  earliest  opportunity  of  acquainting  you  of  this,  andot  assuring 
you  that  I  am,  with  great  regard,  sir,  your  most  obedienthmnble^servant, 

“His  Excellency  Governor  Lawrence.'" 

“  Camp  at  Crown  Point,  August  8,  1759. 

“Sir,— On  the  27th  ultimo  I  had  the  pleasure  of  communicating  to  you 
that  the  enemy  had,  on  the  evening  before,  abandoned  the  fort  at  Tienderoga, 
to  which  I  have  now  the  further  satisfaction  to  add,  that  they  have  likewise 
withdrawn  themselves  from  this  place,  after  having  also  attempted  to  blow 
up  the  fort,  in  which  they  have  succeeded  only  in  part,  and  that  1  anr  in  pos- 
sion  of  the  ground  ever  since  the  4th,  where  I  propose  building  such  a  strong¬ 
hold  as  shall  most  effectually  cover  and  secure  all  this  country. 

< ‘  The  nii-ht  of  my  arrival  here  I  received  letters  from  Sir  William  .1  ohnson, 
with  the  additional  good  news  of  the  success  of  his  Majesty  s  arms  at  Nia¬ 
gara,  which  surrendered,  by  capitulation,  on  the  25th  to  Sir  JV  lllmm  John¬ 
son,  upon  whom  the  command  had  devolved  by  the  demise  of  poor  Brigadier- 
General  Prideaux,  killed  in  the  trenches  on  the  night  of  the  20th.  lhe  gar¬ 
rison,  consisting  of  G07  men,  being  prisoners  of  war,  and  now  on  their  march 
to  New  York,  together  with  17  officers  and  160  men  more,  part  ot  a  corps  ot 
1200  assembled  at  Detroit,  Venango,  and  Presqu  ’Isle,  underthe  command  of 
Messrs  Aubry  and  Delignery,  for  raising  the  siege  ;  but  Sir  William  Johnson 
having  intelligence  of  their  approach,  provided  so  properly  for  their  recep¬ 
tion,  that  on  the  morning  of  the  24th,  when  they  meant  to  march  straight  to 
the  fort,  they  met  with  such  an  opposition  as  they  little  expected,  being 
entirely  routed,  with  the  loss  of  all  their  officers,  and  a  great  number  of  their 
men  killed,  whilst  the  loss  on  our  side  is  inconsiderable. 

‘  ‘  This  signal  success,  added  to  the  other  advantages,  seems  an  happy  presage 
of  the  entire  reduction  of  Canada  this  campaign,  or  at  least  of  circumscribing 
the  enemy  within  such  narrow  bounds  as  will  ever  after  deprive  them  ot  the 
power  of  exercising  any  more  encroachments,  on  which  I  hope  1  shall  have 
the  satisfaction  of  congratulating  you,  as  I  now  do  on  these  late  great  events, 
and  am,  with  great  regard,  sir,  your  most  obedient  humble  servant, 

“Jeff.  Amherst. 

“  His  Excellency  Governor  Lawrence .” 


Extract  from  General  Amherst’s  Letter  to  Governor  Lawrence,  dated 
Grown  Point,  November  21, 1759  ( Archives  of  Nova  Scoha,  p.  467). 

“  I  have  almost  finished  everything  here  for  this  campaign,  and  I  hope  to 
leave  this  frontier  in  such  a  state  for  defence  that  it  shall  not  be  practi¬ 
cable  for  the  enemy  to  succeed  in  any  attemiits.  if  they  should  ventuie  to 
make  any.” 
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VII.— STATEMENT  OF  THE  NAVAL  AND  LAND  FORCES 
EMPLOYED  IN  THE  EXPEDITION  AGAINST  QUEBEC 
IN  1759.  (Compiled  from  the  best  authorities.) 

Naval  Forces — Commanded  by  Admirals  Saunders,  Dwell, 
and  Holmes. 

20  Ships  of  the  line. 

8  Frigates. 

2  Fifty-gun  ships. 

19  Sloops,  &c. 

Total,  49  War  vessels. 


Land.  Forces — Commanded  by  Major-General  James  Wolfe. 


BRIGADES. 


2d,  oi- 

Brig. -Gen.  Townshend’s, 


REGIMENTS.  COMMANDERS. 

(  15tli  (Amherst’s),  Maj.  Irvine, 

1st,  or  J  43d  (Kennedy’s),  Col.  James, 

Brig. -Gen.  Monekton’s,  1  78th  and  63d  (Fraser’s),  Col.  Fraser. 

I  48th  (Webb’s), 

28th  (Brqgg’s), 

48th  (Lascelles’), 

60th  (2d  Batt.  Royal 
Americans), 

35th  (Otway’s), 

58th  (Anstruther’s), 

60th  (3d  Batt,  Royal 
Americans), 

jssfrs&saasi®* 

T  •  i  i  T  j-  j.  f  Col.  Howe  and 

Bight  Infantry, 


3d,  oi- 

Brig. -Gen.  Murray’s, 


Col.  Burton, 
Col.  Walsh, 
Col.  Hale, 

Maj.  Prevost, 

Col.  Fletcher, 
Maj.  Agnew, 

Col.  Young, 


STRENGTH. 

500 

650 

1100 

800 


Rangers,  . 

Royal  Artillery, 
Royal  Marines, 


(Maj.  Dalling, 
Maj.  Scott, 


550 

500 

400 

800 

500 

600 

300 

200 

400 

300 

1000 


Total  strength,  8600 


Copy  of  Wolfe’s  Last  General  Orders. 

“  On  Board  the  ‘  Sutherland,’  September  12,  1759. 

“  The  enemy’s  force  is  now  divided  ;  great  scarcity  of  provisions  in  their 
camp,  and  universal  discontent  among  the  Canadians.  The  second  officer  in 
command  (Levi)  is  gone  to  Montreal  or  St  John’s,  which  gives  reason  to  think 
that  General  Amherst  is  advancing  into  the  colony.  A  vigorous  blow  struck 
by  the  army  at  this  juncture  may  determine  the  fall  of  Canada.  Our  troops 
below  are  in  readiness  to  join  us.  All  the  Light  Artillery  and  tools  are 
embarked  at  the  Point  of  Levy,  and  the  troops  will  land  where  the  French 
seem  least  to  expect  them. 

“  The  first  body  that  gets  on  shore  is  to  march  directly  to  the  enemy,  and 
drive  them  from  any  little  post  they  may  occupy.  The  officers  must  be 
careful  that  the  succeeding  bodies  do  not,  by  any  mistake,  fire  upon  those 
that  go  on  before  them. 

“  The  battalions  must  form  upon  the  upper  ground  with  expedition,  and 
be  ready  to  charge  whatever  presents  itself. 
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“When  the  artillery  and  troops  are  landed,  a  corps  will  be  left  to  secure 
the  landing-place,  while  the  rest  march  on  and  endeavour  to  bring  the  French 
and  Canadians  to  a  battle. 

“The  officers  and  men  will  remember  what  their  country  expects  trom 
them,  and  what  a  determined  body  of  soldiers  inured  to  war  are  capable  of 
doing,  against  five  weak  French  battalions,  mingled  with  a  disorderly 
peasantry. 

“  The  soldiers  must  be  attentive  and  obedient  to  their  officers,  and  resolute 
in  the  execution  of  their  duty.’’ 


Strength  of  the  British  Army  at  the  Battle  of 
September  Vi,  1759. 


REGIMENTS.  OFFICERS  AND  STAFF.  RANK  AND  FILE. 

TOTAL 

15th, 

27 

379 

406 

43d, 

19 

308 

327 

78th,  . 

27 

645 

672 

48th,  . 

31 

652 

683 

28th,  . 

25 

396 

421 

47th,  . 

22 

338 

360 

60th,  2d  Batt. 

15 

307 

322 

35th,  . 

29 

490 

519 

68th, 

19 

316 

335 

60th, 

24 

516 

540 

Grenadiers,  Bangers, 
and  Light  Infantry, 

} “ 

229 

241 

Totals, 

250 

4576 

4826 

A  Return  of  the  Killed  and  Wounded  of  the  Army  under  the  command 
of  General  Wolfe,  at  the  Battle  of  the  Plains  of  Abraham,  September 
13,  1759. 


KILLED.  * 

WOUNDED,  f 

REGIMENTS. 

Captains. 

Lieutenants. 

Ensigns. 

Sergeants. 

Bank  and  File. 

Gunners. 

Captains. 

Lieutenants. 

i 

Ensigns, 

Sergeants. 

Drummers. 

1  Rank  and  File. 

Bombardiers. 

Gunners. 

Matrosses. 

Total. 

1 

1 

1 

5 

8 

15th,  . 

::: 

2 

... 

4 

5 

52 

63 

28  th, . 

1 

i 

3 

3 

1 

i 

4 

1 

39 

54 

,35  th, . 

1 

6 

2 

4 

1 

28 

42 

24 

43d, . 

3 

i 

2 

18 

47th,  . 

1 

1 

2 

4 

2 

1 

26 

37 

48th . 

... 

... 

3 

3 

68th, . 

1 

l 

8 

2 

1 

1 

3 

80 

97 

6-th,  2d  Batt.,  .. 

5 

... 

1 

3 

2 

2 

1 

80 

94 

60th,  3d  Batt.,  .. 

1  ... 

2 

2 

Highlanders, .... 

i 

2 

i 

14 

2 

5 

3 

7 

131 

166 

Grenadiers, . 

1 

3 

1  - 

1  1 

4 

... 

47 

Total,  656 


*  General  Wolfe,  killed,  f  Brigadier  Monckton,  Colonel  Carlton,  Major  Barry, 
Major  Spittle,  wounded. 
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Statement  of  the  French  and  Canadian  Forces  in  the  Campaign  of 
1759  ( Serving  in  and  near  Quebec). 

STRENGTH. 

Quebec  Brigade,  regulars  and  militia, 

Three  Rivers  Brigade, 

Corps,  all  regulars, 

Montreal  Brigade — militia, 

Brigade  of  Island  of  Montreal, 

Cavalry  —chiefly  regulars, 

Light  Troops — Canadians  and  Acadians, 

Indians,  exclusive  of  scouts,  scalping-parties,  &c.,  ....  450 

Total,  12,000 

Note  — The  number  of  the  French  present  in  the  battle  of  13th  September 
has  been  variously  stated  at  from  3500  to  7500  men.  It  is  impossible  to 
procure  reliable  returns.  British  officers,  judging  from  then'  appearance, 
and  the  way  they  were  drawn  up,  estimated  their  numbers  to  be  more  than 
one-third  greater  than  those  of  the  British.  The  French  accounts,  except 
perhaps  that  of  Bigot,  leave  us  to  infer  that  their  forces  were  less  numerous 
than  the  British. 


M.  St.  Ours, 

3500 

M.  De  Bonne, 

900 

M.  Senezergues,  . 

2000 

M.  Prudhomme,  . 

1100 

M.  Herbin,  . 

2300 

350 

. 

1400 

Extract  from  Knox’s  Journal ,  vol.  ii.  p.  72. 

“  September  13, 1759. — There  is  one  thing  very  remarkable,  and  which  I  can 
affirm  from  my  own  personal  knowledge, — that  the  enemy  were  extremely 
apprehensive  of  being  rigorously  treated  ;  for,  conscious  of  their  inhuman 
behaviour  to  our  troops  upon  a  former  occasion,  the  officers  who  fell  into  our 
hands  most  piteously  (with  hats  off)  sued  for  quarter  repeatedly,  declaring 
they  were  not  at  Fort  William  Henry  (called  by  them  Fort  St  George)  in  the 
year  1757.” 


Extracts  from  a  Journal  entitled  11 A  Short  Account  of  the  Expedition 
against  Quebec,  &c.,  by  an  Engineer  upon  that  Expedition,  from 
a  Manuscript  Copy  in  the  Royal  Engineer  Office,  Quebec .” 

[Note. — This  journal  has  marked  on  it  the  initials  P.  M.,  and  has  been 
ascribed  to  the  pen  of  Major  Moncrief.  It  is  dated  September  1759,  and  is 
accompanied  by  a  large  plan  of  the  campaign.] 

“  May  31.  —  Arrived  Brigadier  Monckton  with  four  battalions  from  Halifax 
and  two' from  the  Bay  of  Fundy ;  whole  force  now  assembled  (at  Louisbourg) 
being  ten  battalions,  three  companies  of  grenadiers  of  the  Louisbourg  garrison, 
a  detachment  of  artillery,  and  five  companies  of  rangers— in  all,  8o35  men, 
fit  for  duty,  including  officers.”  ,  ,  T  ,  ■, 

“  June  27.— Troops  landed  from  the  ships  in  the  south  channel  of  Island 
of  Orleans.  General  Wolfe  went  to  the  end  of  the  island  to  view  the  enemy’s 
encampment.  Coast  fortified  all  along,  there  being  also  floating  batteries, 
launches,  &c.  No  judgment  could  be  formed  with  certainty  of^their  strength, 
but  we  had  good  intelligence  they  were  15,000  to  16,000  men.” 

“  September  4.— Dispatches  from  Amherst  confirming  former  news  (relating 
to  capture  of  Niagara,  Crown  Point,  &c. )” 

4 *  September  13. — General  Wolfe  fell  mortally  wounded  when  the  affau 
was  almost  come  to  a  crisis.  We  had  more  killed  and  wounded  by  the  skir- 
mis  hers  than  in  the  general  action.  Brigadier  Monckton  and  Colonel  Carl- 
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ton  wounded  (the  latter  badly),  and  carried  off  before  the  general  charge. 
Whole  loss  :  killed,  158 ;  wounded,  597 ;  total,  755.  Enemy’s  loss  :  Mont¬ 
calm  mortally  wounded  ;  Brigadier  Senezergues  killed  ;  200  officers  and  men 
dead  on  the  field;  13  officers  and  330  men  taken  prisoners;  1000  to  1200 
wounded ;  total,  from  1550  to  1750.  Soon  after  the  action  the  enemy  at¬ 
tempted  to  retake  the  Samos  battery,  but  were  repulsed  with  loss.  Between 
twelve  and  one  o’clock,  Bougainville’s  command  appeared  in  rear  of  our 
left  on  the  St  Foie  Road.  The  party  attacking  Samos  battery  had  been  de¬ 
tached  from  his  corps  on  its  march.  He  withdrew  on  learning  that  the  main 
action  was  lost,  and  on  seeing  some  of  our  battalions  and  artillery  moving 

towards  him.”  „  , 

“  September  18.— Our  whole  loss  m  the  campaign:  killed,  18  officers  ancl 
252  non-commissioned  officers  and  men ;  wounded,  107  officers,  252  non-com¬ 
missioned  officers  and  men  ;  total,  1493. 

“  General  Monckton,  being  a  good  deal  recovered  of  his  wound,  resumed 
command.  .  .  .  Thought  doubtful  whether  to  demolish  and  abandon  the 
place  or  keep  it.  Doubts,  however,  soon  vanished.  Brigadier  Murray  ap¬ 
pointed  Governor,  and  Colonel  Burton  Lieutenant-Governor,  with  such  staff 
and  other  officers  as  were  necessary.” 


VIII.—  THE  STRENGTH  OF  GENERAL  MURRAY’S 
GARRISON  AT  QUEBEC. 


On  the  departure  of  the  fleet,  October  26,  1759 
Officers— 1  general,  6  colonels,  7  majors,  51  captains,  226  lieutenants 
and  engineers,  ....•••••• 

Non-comissioned— 343  sergeants,  178  drummers,  22  lifers, 

Rank  and  file, . .  •  •  ■  ■ 

Non-combatants— 5  chaplains,  25  surgeons,  20  adjutants  and  quarter¬ 
masters,  . 

Do.  Women, . 


291 

543 

6430 


50 

569 


Total  in  garrison,  7883 


On  February  28,  1760,  when  much  sickness  prevailed 
Total  number  fit  for  duty  (rank  and  file), . 


On  April  24,  1760,  four  days  before  the  great  battle  and  siege:— 


2d 

3d 

zn 

6 

,  ^ 

Regiments, 

15th 

28th 

35th 

43d 

47th 

48th 

58th 

Bat.  Bat. 

.2>b 

60th  60th 

HA 

ITotal, .  .  . 
Sick,  .  .  . 

432 

504 

640 

406 

475 

697 

482 

400 

468 

894 

194 

109 

200 

285 

194 

170 

214 

158 

163 

215 

580 

24 

jFit  for  duty, 

323 

304 

355 

272 

305 

483 

324 

237 

253 

314 

171 

Summary. 

Total  officers  and  men,  .  .  .  5653 

,,  Sick . 2312 

,,  Fit  for  duty,  ....  3341 
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IX.— TREATMENT  OF  THE  INHABITANTS,  ACCORDING 
TO  THE  ARTICLES  OF  CAPITULATION,  WITH  RE¬ 
SPECT  TO  PERSONS,  PROPERTY,  AND  RELIGION. 

[Note. — In  addition  to  what  is  stated  in  the  text  of  this  history,  the  general 
orders  issued  from  time  to  time,  and  the  entries  recorded  in  the  journals 
of  General  Murray  and  Captain  Knox,  enable  the  reader  to  form  a  correct 
opinion  with  respect  to  the  points  ne  w  under  consideration.  A  few  extracts 
are  subjoined.] 

Extracts  from  Standing  General  Orders. 

“ September  18. — The  capital  of  C;nada  having  surrendered  to  his  Bri¬ 
tannic  Majesty’s  arms,  .  .  .  all  acts  of  violence,  pillage,  or  cruelty  are  strictly 
forbidden.  ...  It  is  the  highest  offence  against  the  King’s  service  to  infringe 
an  order,  which,  by  the  Articles  of  War,  is  death.  After  this  warning  no 
person  can  expect  mercy  upon  conviction  before  a  court-martial.  This  order 
to  be  read  at  the  head  of  every  company.” 

“  September  21. — The  outposts  are  to  take  up  all  stragglers  and  marauders. 
They  are  also  to  take  care  that  no  insult  is  shown  to  any  of  the  inhabitants. 
The  General  (Monckton)  again  assures  the  army  that  all  plundering  will  be 
punished  with  death.” 

“November  4,  1759. — The  French  inhabitants  of  Quebec  by  the  capitula¬ 
tion  being  entitled  to  the  possession  of  their  effects,  and  his  Majesty’s  procla¬ 
mation  for  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion,  it  is  determined  to  punish  all 
robbing  and  plundering,  or  insult  offered  to  their  persons,  in  an  exemplary 
manner  ;  and  when  any  of  their  processions  are  made  in  the  public  streets, 
it  is  ordered  that  the  officers  pay  them  the  compliment  of  the  hat,  because  it  is 
a  civility  due  to  the  people  who  liave  chosen  to  live  under  the  protection  of  our 
laws.  Should  this  piece  of  ceremony  be  repugnant  to  the  consciences  of  any, 
they  must  retire  when  the  procession  approaches.” 

Note. — The  italics  copied  from  original. 

The  Bishop  wrote,  November  10,  1759. 

“  I  have  not  paid  my  respects  to  you  in  consequence  of  bad  health;  but  as 
soon  as  I  am  able  to  return  to  Quebec,  I  will  endeavour  to  live  as  the  Bishop 
of  a  diocese  surrendered  to  his  Britannic  Majesty  should  do.” 


Extracts  from  General  Murray’s  Journal. 

[Note. — This  diary  has  already  been  referred  to  in  a  footnote.  It  is  at  this 
time  (October  187i)  in  course  of  publication  by  the  Quebec  Literary  and 
Historical  Society.  The  extracts  here  given  are  cited  chiefly  to  illustrate 
the  General’s  dealings  with  the  inhabitants.] 

“  September  21,  1759. — Settled  the  form  of  an  oath  of  allegiance  to  be 
taken  by  the  inhabitants  to  the  King  of  Great  Britain  ;  and  it  was  accord¬ 
ingly  administered  to  the  companies  of  militia  which  had  been  doing  duty  in 
the  town,  who,  after  performing  this,  and  delivering  up  their  arms,  had 
liberty  to  depart  to  their  respective  homes  ;  the  same  method  was  continued, 
and  the  names  registered.  This  night  it  was  resolved,  in  a  council  of  war, 
consisting  of  the  Admiral  and  Generals,  that  we  should  keep  possession  of 
Quebec,  and  I  should  remain  with  the  command. 
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“  October  18.— As  from  the  beginning  orders  had  been  given  that  no  French 
inhabitant  should  take  anything  out  of  town  without  a  passport  from  me,  in 
order  to  prevent  tlieir  carrying  out  what  might  be  useful  to  the  French 
army,  it  was  now  allowed  them  to  carry  out  any  kind  of  provisions  which 
they  might  have  bartered  for  with  officers  or  soldiers.  This  day,  Admiral 
Saunders,  with  the  greatest  part  of  the  fleet,  sailed  for  Britain,  having  hist 
laid  ashore  the  Porcupine  and  Racehorse  sloops-of-war,  the  only  naval  force 
that  was  left  here,  besides  three  small  sloops  and  schooners. 

“  November  7.— As  I  had  sent  the  sick  into  the  nunneries,  being  large  and 
convenient  buildings,  where  they  were  used  to  take  care  of  the  sick,  I  had 
now  an  a.pplication  made  to  me  from  the  General  Hospital  for  wood,  it  being 
impossible  for  that  house  to  procure  the  quantity  it  required.  I  therefore 
ordered  three  of  the  neighbouring  parishes  to  furnish  fifty  cords  each  for 
that  purpose,  to  be  paid  by  the  King. 

“  November  12.  —Hitherto  the  necessity  of  covering  the  troops  and  pre¬ 
paring  for  the  winter  kept  us  quiet ;  but  this  being  pretty  well  effected,  and 
the  enemy  having  had  the  impudence  to  come  and  carry  off  cattle  from  the 
neighbourhood  of  the  town,  to  prevent  these  incursions  for  the  future,  and 
any  surprise  during  the  winter,  I  thought  proper  to  march  a  strong  detach¬ 
ment  out,  which,  after  reconnoitering  the  country  myself,  I  took  post  in  the 
churches  of  St  Foix  and  Lorette  to  command  all  the  avenues  to  Quebec,  so 
that  no  considerable  body  could  march  to  it  without  first  forcing  these  two 
posts  ;  and  for  this  purpose  I  fortified  them  in  such  manner  as  to  resist  any 
attack  without  cannon  to  support  it.  At  the  same  time  I  published  a  mani¬ 
festo,  warning  the  inhabitants  of  drawing  upon  themselves  fresh  misfortunes, 
if  they  did  not  keep  themselves  quiet,  and  representing  to  them  how  little 
they  could  expect  from  a  beaten,  dispirited  army,  which  had  already  aban¬ 
doned  them.  At  the  same  time  I  published  fresh  regulations  for  the  inhabi¬ 
tants,  permitting  them  to  take  out  everything  they  pleased,  except  provisions, 
leather,  soap,  and  candles,  commodities  very  scarce  in  the  garrison  ;  also, 
established  a  civil  jurisdiction  for  the  inhabitants,  and  appointed  Colonel 
Young  chief  judge,  taking  into  the  other  offices  some  of  the  men  of  the  best 
character  that  I  could  find  in  the  place. 

“  November  14.— As  drunkenness  and  theft  continued  to  reign  predominant 
vices  in  the  garrison,  highly  prejudicial  to  the  service,  I  recalled  all  licenses, 
and  ordered  for  the  future  every  man  who  was  found  drunk  to  receive  twenty 
lashes  every  morning  till  he  acknowledged  where  he  got  it,  and  forfeit  his  allow¬ 
ance  of  rum  for  six  weeks.  As  I  found  no  place  so  proper  as  the  Jesuits’ 
College  to  lodge  the  provisions,  that  the  Fathers  are  but  few  in  number,  and 
the  Society  being  in  general  remarkable  for  intrigue,  1  acquainted  them  of 
the  necessity  I  was  under  to  take  possession  of  the  whole  building,  and  gave 
them  leave  to  depart  when  they  pleased. 

“January  11. — Took  up  two  men  who  arrived  but  the  day  before  from 
Montreal,  though  they  both  at  first  denied  any  intention  to  return,  yet  at 
length  one  of  them,  who  had  letters  directed  for  that  place,  confessed  they 
were  going  back  ;  and  from  some  letters  intercepted,  had  great  reason  to 
imagine  they  were  come  to  hire  artificers.  After  being  examined  by  some 
of  my  principal  officers,  ordered  them  to  be  closely  confined. 

“January  12.— Published  an  order  this  day,  forbidding,  on  pain  of  death, 
any  one  to  send  up  or  receive  letters  from  Montreal  without  first  showing 
them.  Forbid  also  anything  to  be  carried  out  without  a  passport. 

“  January  16.  —  It  was  reported  to  me  that  several  shot  had  been  stolen 
off  the  batteries ;  and  it  was  remarkable  that  it  was  especially  those  which 
fitted  the  French  guns. 

“  January  18. — Having  received  information  that  one  of  the  Frenchmen  I 
had  given  a  civil  employment  to  held  correspondence  with  the  enemy,  and 
having  no  positive  proof,  banished  him  to  the  Island  of  Orleans. 
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“  January  19.  —  Being  informed  that  the  boatmen  of  Point  Levi  had  passed 
over  French  soldiers  in  disguise,  ordered  for  the  future  they  should,  as  soon 
as  arrived,  come  and  make  a  declaration  of  the  people  and  goods  they  passed 
over,  on  pain  of  being  severely  punished. 

“  January  29.  —Soldiers  had  found  out  a  method  of  getting  strong  liquors 
from  inhabitants,  who  still  had  liberty  to  sell  to  their  own  people.  I  forbid 
to  retail  any,  either  in  the  town  or  suburbs. 

“  February  14.  — Ordered  captains  of  militia  of  south  parishes  to  come  in, 
that  I  might  be  informed  of  the  proceedings  of  the  French  commanders  (rela¬ 
tive  to  their  requisitions  for  supplies,  dc.) 

“  February  16. — Several  came  in,  and  informed,  &c. 

“  February  17.— Received  intelligence  that  the  captains  of  militia  had 
made  false  reports. 

“February  22. — Captains  of  militia  not  having  given  true  reports,  I  sent 
more  pressing  orders. 

“  February  26.  —  Informed  that  a  French  detachment  had  concealed  itself 
in  houses  within  six  miles  of  our  posts  without  any  of  the  inhabitants  giving 
the  least  notice.  I  had  their  houses  burnt,  .  .  .  and  published  my  reasons 
for  so  doing. 

“  March  2.—  ...  In  view  of  fortifying  the  heights  of  Abraham,  ordered 
detachment  to  cut  fascines  and  pickets.  .  .  .  Sent  orders  to  parishes  for 
10,000  fascines  and  40,000  pickets  to  be  ready. 

“  March  7.— Sickness  (manifestly  scurvy)  spreading  in  spite  of  all  efforts  to 
prevent  it.  Impossible  to  procure  fresh  provisions. 

“ March  24.— Sickness  continuing,  obliged  to  raise  blankets  among  the 
country  people  on  promise  to  return  or  pay  on  arrival  of  the  shipping. 

“  April  21.—  Garrison  very  sickly.  .  .  .  Ordered  all  the  people  to  depart 
from  the  town,  giving  them  three  days  to  remove  their  effects,  and  to  leave 
what  they  pleased  at  the  Recollets  in  care  of  that  community,  and  promised  a 
guard  of  soldiers.  Two  substantial  inhabitants  to  take  charge  of  things.  .  .  . 
I  allowed  the  inmates  of  the  two  nunneries  to  remain,  as  they  were  very  use¬ 
ful  in  caring  for  our  sick. 

“  April  26.—  Having  given  the  people  sufficient  time  to  withdraw  their 
effects,  I  ordered  the  gates  to  be  shut." 


Captain  Knox’s  Journal. 

“■November  14.  —  A  court-martial  (colonel,  six  captains,  and  six  lieutenants) 
sentenced  a  delinquent  soldier  to  death  for  robbery  on  the  house  of  a  French 
inhabitant.  The  Governor  approved,  and  ordered  his  immediate  execution. 

“ November  18.— A  Frenchman  hanged  for  enticing  soldiers  to  desert. 

“ November  29.— Two  women  whipped  through  the  streets  for  selling 
liquor  contrary  to  orders,  and  a  Frenchman  the  same.” 


X— EXTRACT  FROM  A  CIRCULAR  ISSUED  BY  GOVER¬ 
NOR  DE  YAUDREUIL,  AND  SENT  TO  THE  CAPTAINS 
OF  MILITIA  IN  ALL  THE  PARISHES  IN  THE  FALL 
OF  1759. 

“  His  most  Christian  Majesty  has  sunk,  burned,  and  destroyed  the 
greatest  fleet  that  ever  England  put  to  sea,  and  has  made  an  entire  conquest 
of  Ireland,  and  put  to  the  sword  all  the  troops  and  natives  who  were  in  arms  ; 
so  that  the  next  ships  will  certainly  bring  us  an  account  of  a  peace  being  con¬ 
cluded  ;  Quebec  will  be  restored,  and  Canada  once  more  made  to  flourish 
under  a  French  government.” 
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XI.— NARRATIVES  OF  THE  BATTLE  OF  STE  FOYE, 
April  28,  1760. 

[Note. — Although  numerous  narratives  of  this  battle  have  been  given,  in 
addition  to  Murray’s,  as  furnished  in  the  text,  and  which  may  be  regarded 
as  official,  it  may  be  remarked  that  the  French  official  statements  on  the 
subject  are  very  meagre.  The  following  are  inserted  here  to  supplement 
General  Murray’s.] 

Extract  from  Colonel  Malcolm  Fraser’s  ( a  Lieutenant  present  in 
the  action )  Narrative. 

“  On  April  28,  1760,  about  eight  o’clock  in  the  morning,  the  whole  gar¬ 
rison,  exclusive  of  the  guards,  was  drawn  up  on  the  parade,  and  about  nine 
(six)  o’clock  we  marched  out  of  town  with  twenty  pieces  of  field  artillery — 
that  is,  two  to  each  regiment.  The  men  were  likewise  ordered  to  carry  a 
pickaxe  or  spade  each  When  we  had  marched  a  little  way  out  of  town,  we 
saw  the  advanced  parties  of  the  enemy  mgh  the  woods,  aboiat  half  a  league 
distant  from  us.  When  we  were  about  three-quarters  of  a  mile  out  of  town, 
the  General  ordered  the  whole  to  draw  up  in  line  of  battle,  two  deep,  and 
take  up  as  much  room  as  possible.  Soon  thereafter,  he  ordered  the  men  to 
throw  down  the  intrenching  tools,  and  the  whole  army  to. advance  slowly, 
dressing  by  the  right.  .  .  .  Our  loss  was  about  300  killed,  and  about  700 
wounded,  and  a  few  officers  and  men  made  prisoners.  We  had  about  3000 
in  the  field,  one-third  of  whom  had  that  very  day  come  voluntarily  out  of 
the  hospitals  ;  of  these,  about  500  were  employed  in  dragging  the  cannon, 
and  500  more  in  reserve,  so  that  we  could  have  no  more  than  2000  in  the  line  of 
battle,  whereas  the  enemy  must  have  had  at  least  four  times  as  many,  beside  a 
large  body  in  reserve  ;  and  notwithstanding  their  great  superiority  we  suffered 
very  little  in  the  retreat.  Some  regiments  attempted  to  rally,  but  it  was 
impossible  to  form  in  any  sort  of  order  with  the  whole  till  we  got  within  the 
walls. 

“  When  we  marched  out,  we  thought  the  General  did  not  intend  to  give 
the  French  battle  ;  and  as  he  ordered  the  army  to  carry  out  intrenching  tools, 
we  thought  he  meant  to  throw  up  works  on  the  rising  ground  before  the 
town,  if  the  enemy  should  not  choose  to  attack  him  that  day ;  but  it  seems 
he  changed  his  mind  on  seeing  their  situation,  which  gave  him  all  the  advan¬ 
tage  he  could  desire  with  such  an  inferior  army.  The  bait  was  too  tempting, 
and  his  passion  for  glory  getting  the  better  of  his  reason,  he  ordered  the 
army  to  march  and  attack  the  enemy. 

“  It  appears  they  allowed  the  savages  to  scalp  all  the  dead  and  most  part 
of  the  wounded,  as  we  found  a  great  many  scalps  on  the  hushes. 

“I  hare  been  since  informed  by  Lieutenant  M'Gregor,  of  our  regiment, 
who  was  left  on  the  field  wounded,  and  narrowly  escaped  being  killed,  having 
received  two  stabs  of  a  bayonet  from  two  French  regulars,  that  he  saw  the 
savages  murdering  the  wounded  and  scalping  them  on  all  sides,  and  expected 
every  moment  to  share  the  same  fate,  but  was  saved  by  a  French  officer,  who 
luckily  spoke  a  little  English.” 


Account  of  the  Battle  of  St e  Foye  from  a  French  source. 

[Note — The  following  is  understood  to  have  been  written  by  a  Scotch 
Jacobite  officer  or  refugee,  then  serving  against  Great  Britain  with  the  French 
army  in  Canada.] 

“The  English  army  had  the  advantage  of  position.  They  were  drawn  up 
in  battle  upon  rising  ground,  their  front  armed  with  twenty-two  brass  field- 
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pieces — the  Palace  battery,  which  De  Ramsay  refused  to  send  to  M,  de  Mont¬ 
calm.  The  engagement  began  by  the  attack  of  a  house  (Dumont’s)  between 
the  right  wing  of  the  English  army  and  the  French  left  wing,  which  was 
alternately  attacked  and  defended  by  the  Scotch  Highlanders  and  by  the 
French  Grenadiers,  each  of  them  taking  it  and  losing  it  by  turns.  "Worthy 
antagonists  !— the  Grenadiers,  with  their  bayonets  in  their  hands,  forced  the 
Highlanders  to  go  out  of  it  by  the  windows  ;  and  the  Highlanders  getting  into 
it  again  by  the  door,  immediately  obliged  the  Grenadiers  to  evacuate  it  by  the 
same  road,  with  their  daggers.  Both  of  them  lost  and  retook  the  house 
several  times,  and  the  contest  would  have  continued  whilst  there  remained  a 
Highlander  and  a  Grenadier,  if  both  Generals  had  not  made  them  retire, 
leaving  the  house  neuter  ground.  The  Grenadiers  were  reduced  to  fourteen 
men — a  company  at  most.  No  doubt  the  Highlanders  lost  in  proportion. 
The  left  of  the  French  army,  which  was  in  hollow  ground,  about  forty 
paces  from  the  English,  was  crushed  to  pieces  by  the  fire  of  their  artillery 
loaded  with  grapeshot.  M.  De  Levis,  perceiving  their  bad  position,  sent  M. 
De  Lapause,  Adjutant  of  the  Guienne  Regiment,  with  Sirders  for  the  army 
to  retire  some  steps  behind  them,  in  order  to  occupy  an  eminence  parallel  to 
the  rising  ground  occupied  by  the  English  ;  but  whether  this  officer  did  not 
comprehend  M.  De  Levis’  intentions,  or  whether  he  delivered  ill  the  orders  to 
the  different  regiments,  by  his  stupidity  the  battle  was  very  near  being  lost 
irremediably.  He  ran  along  the  line,  ordering  each  regiment  to  the  right 
about,  and  to  retire,  without  any  further  explanation  of  M.  De  Levis’  orders. 
Some  of  the  left  of  the  French  army  being  so  near  as  twenty  paces  to  the 
enemy,  the  best-disciplined  troops  in  that  case  can  scarce  be  expected  to  be 
able  to  retire  without  the  greatest  disorder  and  confusion,  or  without  expos¬ 
ing  themselves  evidently  to  be  defeated  and  slaughtered.  Upon  this  move¬ 
ment,  the  English,  believing  them  in  flight,  quitted  their  advantage  of  the 
rising  ground  ir,  order  to  pursue  them,  complete  their  disorder,  and  break 
them  entirely.  M.  Dalquier,  who  commanded  the  Bearn  Regiment,  with  the 
troops  of  the  colony  upon  the  left  of  the  French  army,  a  bold,  intrepid  old 
officer,  turned  about  to  his  soldiers  when  Lapause  gave  him  M.  De  Levis’ 
order  to  retire,  and  told  them,  ‘  It  is  not  time  now,  my  boys,  to  retire  when 
at  twenty  paces  from  the  enemy  ;  with  your  bayonets  upon  your  muskets,  let 
us  throw  ourselves  headlong  amongst  them— that  is  better.’  In  an  instant 
they  fell  upon  the  English  impetuously— with  thrusts  of  bayonets  hand  to 
hand,  got  possession,  like  lightning,  of  their  guns;  and  a  ball  which  went 
through  Dalquier’s  body,  which  was  already  quite  covered  with  scars  of  old 
wounds,  did  not  hinder  him  from  continuing  giving  his  orders.  Ponlaries, 
who  was  upon  the  right  flank  of  the  army,  with  his  regiment  of  Royal 
Roussillon,  and  some  of  the  Canadian  militia,  seeing  Dalquier  stand  firm,  and 
all  the  troops  of  the  centre  having  retired  in  disorder,  leaving  a  space  between 
the  two  wings,  he  caused  his  regiment  with  the  Canadians  to  wheel  to  the 
left,  in  order  to  fall  upon  the  left  flank  of  the  English  army,  the  French 
army  extending  further  to  the  right  beyond  the  English  left  wing.  The 
enemy  no  sooner  perceived  Poularies’  movement,  than  they  immediately  fled 
with  precipitation  and  confusion,  and  were  so  panic-stricken  that  not  an 
English  soldier  could  be  rallied  by  their  officers,  several  of  whom  were  taken 
prisoners. 

“  The  French  had  about  two  thousand  killed  and  wounded  in  this  battle  of 
the  27th  (?  28th)  of  April,  of  which  number  there  was  an  hundred  and  ten 
officers  of  the  regular  troops,  besides  a  great  many  officers  of  the  Canadian 
militia :  so  they  might  say  with  Pyrrhus,  the  day  of  his  victory  over  the 
Romans—'  Again  such  another  victory,  and  I  would  be  undone !  ’  ” 
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Xn. _ GOVERNOR  DE  VAUDREUIL’S  CIRCULAR  AD¬ 

DRESSED  TO  THE  CAPTAINS  OF  THE  CANADIAN 
MILITIA  AFTER  THE  PRECIPITATE  RETREAT  OF 
DE  LEVIS  FROM  QUEBEC. 

[ Note.— The  parts  italicised  are  those  which  De  Vaudreuil  is  supposed  to 
have  known  were  false  statements,  but  to  which,  m  his  despair  of  the  cause 
of  France  in  Canada,  lie  had  recourse  in  order  to  put  a  stop  to  the  general 
desertion  which  was  taking  place.] 

“  Montreal,  June  3,  1760. 

“Sir,— The  Chev.  de  Levis  is  just  returned  to  this  town  ;  he  has  repeated 
to  me  the  strong  testimony  he  had  before  given  me  of  the  good-will  the  zeal 
W  bravery  of  your  company  of  militia.  I  expected  no  less  from  the  fidelity 
of  the  brave  Canadians,  and  from  their  attachment  to  their  native  country. 
His  Majesty,  who  is  by  this  time  probably  informed  of  your  glorious  victory, 
will  be  no  less  pleased  with  this  than  affected  by  the  distresses  of  the  colony 
so  that  supposing  that  a  peace  has  not  been  concluded  on  the  receipt  of  this 
news  the.  Kill  of  England  cannot  possibly  avoid  subscribing  to 
our  monarch  shall  hare  imposed  upon  him.  You  are  not  uninformed  of  the gi eat 
advantages  which  we  hare  gained  in  Europe  during  the  last  campaign  over  the 
EnXh  and  Prussians.  .  .  Besides  this,  the  last  accounts  assure  us  that 

the°  garrisons  of  Fort  Frederic  ( Grown  Point),  Niagara,  and  Chouageu 
(Oswego)  have  suffered  greatly  by  sickness,  and  that  the  regular  troops  in  JSTeu 
pZlndare  reduced  to  nothing.  Gen.  Murray  has,  therefore,  dispersed 
manifestoes  to  no  purpose  to  magnify  his  nation,  to  pacify  the  Canadians,  to 
en„a„e  them  to  lay  down  their  arms.  .  .  .  You  see,  sir,  the  colony  is  drawing 
to°the  end  of  its  hardships,  and  that  it  is  on  the  point  of peeing p l™tyj™ceed 
to  scarcity  If  the  English  make  any  attempt,  it  can  have  no  othei  object 
twn  the  ambition  of  their  generals  ;  we  are  thoroughly  prepared  to  repulse 
them  with  spirit ;  we  have  a  train  of  artillery,  besides  that  which  we  took  from, 
the  enemy  a1  still  greater  proportion  of  powder,  balls,  and  ammunition  foi  the 
operations  which  I  have  projected  ;  we  have  also  provisions  enough  by  mrns  of 
the  resources  we  shall  find  in  the  good-will  of  the  Canadian^  who  have  the 
greatest  interest  in  the  preservation  of  their  religion  and  liberty.  .  .  •  My 
intention  is  that  you  should  hold  yourselves  ready  to  march,  with  arms, 
bao-o-aoe  and  eight  days’  provisions,  to  our  frontiers  whenever  the  case  shall  re- 
qinre  it  ’  T  believe  T  may  venture  to  assert  that  these  will  be  the  last  'Edi¬ 
tions  which  1  shall  have  occasion  to  make  for  the  defence  of  this  colony,  being 
frnily  convinced  that  some  time  in  August,  at  latest,  we  shall  have  peace,  pro¬ 
visions,  and,  in  general,  whatever  we  want  -I  am  &c„  &£,  VADDBEm  ,, 


XIII  —GENERAL  MURRAY  ON  THE  ROUTE  FROM 
QUEBEC  TO  MONTREAL  IN  AUGUST  1760. 

Extract  from  a  French  Account  of  the  Campaign  of  1/60. 

“  General  Murray  conducted  himself  as  an  officer  of  great  understanding, 
knowledge,  and  capacity,  and  left  nothing  to  do  for  General  Amherst  He  em¬ 
ployed  five  weeks  in  coining  from  Quebec  to  Montreal,  which is  only  sixty  lea 
ones  and  did  us  during  his  march  more  harm  by  his  policy  than  by  his  aimy. 
He  stopped  often  in  the  villages  ;  spoke  kindly  to  the  inhabitants^  found  at 
home  in  their  houses  -whom  hunger  and  famine  had  obliged  to  fly  from  oui 
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army  at  Montreal  ;  gave  provisions  to  those  unhappy  creatures  perishing  for 
want  of  subsistence.  He  burned,  in  some  cases,  the  houses  of  those  who 
were  absent  from  home  and  in  the  French  army  at  Montreal,  publishing 
everywhere  an  amnesty  and  good  treatment  to  all  Canadians  who  would 
return  to  their  habitations  and  live  there  peaceably.  In  short,  flattering 
some  and  frightening  others,  he  succeeded  so  well,  that  at  last  there  was  no 
more  possibility  of  keeping  them  at  Montreal.  It  is  true  we  had  now  only 
need  of  them  to  make  a  good  countenance.” 


XIV.— CAPTAIN  KNOX’S  ACCOUNT  OF  THE  TAKING  OF 
FORT  JACQUES  CARTIER. 

( Journal ,  Sept.  8,  1760.) 

“Colonel  Fraser’s  detachment  was  1000  men  and  officers,  with  artillery. 
Late  on  the  9th  (August)  they  landed  above  the  fort  without  opposition,  for 
the  enemy  suspected  nothing,  as  they  believed  the  Quebec  garrison  too  weak 
to  assail  them  or  undertake  such  an  enterprise.  Colonel  Fraser  secured  all 
the  avenues  leading  to  the  fort.  Next  morning  the  garrison  took  the  alarm, 
and  beat  to  arms.  Captain  Albergetti,  the  French  commandant, '  when 
summoned,  refused  in  the  usual  terms,  that  he  would  defend  the  post  to  the 
last  extremity.  Colonel  Fraser  then  disposed  his  men  for  the  assault,  and 
at  the  same  time  played  on  the  garrison  with  his  artillery,  when  Albergetti 
surrendered  at  discretion.  .  .  .  The  garrison  was  about  50  regulars  and  150 
militia.  The  Canadians  were  sworn,  and  allowed  to  depart,  the  regulars 
taken  prisoners  to  Quebec.  Three  officers  and  fifty  regulars  of  ours  then 
occupied  the  fort  as  a  garrison.” 


XV.—1 THE  RAPIDS  OF  THE  ST  LAWRENCE. 

The  rapids  on  the  route  of  General  Amherst’s  forces,  when  descend¬ 
ing  to  Mont-eal,  in  1760,  were  the  following — the  specified  lengths  of  the 
canals  now  constructed  enabling  the  reader  to  judge  of  their  extent. 

1st,  Below  the  sites  of  Prescott  and  Ogdensburg,  a  series  of  two,  the  first 
beginning  a  little  way  above  Matilda  (North  Shore),  and  running  between 
Point  Cardinal  and  Gallop’s  Island ;  the  second  between  Point  Iroquois 
(North  Shore)  and  Rapid  Plat  Island,  opposite  to  Waddington  (South  Shove), 
called  Gallop's  Rapids,  now  surmounted  by  means  of  two  canals,  which, 
together  are  about  five  miles  long. 

2d,  Rapids  de  Platt,  just  above  Mariatown  (North  Shore) ;  the  canal  is 
four  miles  long. 

3d,  Rapids  below  Farren’s  Point  and  Chrysler’s  Farm ;  length  of  canal, 
three-quarters  of  a  mile. 

4th,  Long  Sault,  between  Dickenson’s  Landing  and  Cornwall,  leading 
into  Lake  St  Francis  ;  canal  (Cornwall)  eleven  and  a  half  miles. 

5th,  A  series  of  rapids,  consisting  of  the  Gateau  Rapids,  Cedars,  and 
Cascades,  leading  into  Lake  St  Louis  ;  the  canal  (Beauharnois)  is  eleven  and 
a  quarter  miles  long. 

Including  the  tortuosities  of  the  course  followed  Ivy  vessels  floating  down 
these  currents,  the  route  through  the  rapids  (passed  by  Amherst’s  army)  was 
between  thirty-five  and  forty  miles  in  length. 
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XVI.—' THE  CAPITULATION  OF  MONTREAL,  Sept.  8,  1760. 

The  Articles  of  Capitulation. 

Akticles  of  the  Capitulation  between  his  Excellency  General  Amherst 

Commander-in-chief  of  his  Britannic  Majesty  a  troops  and  forces  in  North 

America,  and  his  Excellency  the  Marqius  do  Vaudreuil,  Grand  Croix  of 

the  royal  and  military  order  of  Sc  Lew  is,  Governor  and  Lieutenant-general 

for  the  King  in  Canada. 

Article  1.  “Twenty-four  hours  after  the  signing  of  the  present  capitula¬ 
tion  the  English  General  shall  cause  the  troops  of  his  Britannic  Majesty  to 
take  possession  of  the  gates  of  the  town  of  Montreal ;  and  the  English 
garrison  shall  not  come  into  the  place,  till  after  the  hrench  troops  have 

evacuate^it.  ^  whole  garrison  of  Montreal  must  lay  down  their  arms, 
and  shall  not  serve  during  the  present  war.  Immediately  after  the 
signing  of  the  present  capitulation  the  King’s  troops  shall  take 
possession  of  the  gates,  and  shall  post  the  guards  necessary  to  pre- 
serve  good  order  in.  the  town. 

Article  2  “  The  troops  and  the  militia,  who  are  in  garrison  in  the  town 
of  Montreal,  shall  go  out  with  all  the  honours  of  war,  six  pieces  of  cannon, 
and  one  mortar,  which  shall  be  put  on  hoard  the  vessel  where  the  Marquis 
de  Vaudreuil  shall  embark,  with  ten  rounds  for  each  piece.  The  same  shall 
be  granted  to  the  garrison  of  Trois  Rivieres,  as  to  the  honours  of  war. 

Article  3.  “  The  troops  and  militia,  who  are  in  garrison  in  the  fort  of 
Jacques  Cartier,  and  in  the  Island  of  .St  Helen,  and  other  forts,  shall  oe 
treated  in  the  same  manner,  and  shall  have  the  same  honours  ;  and  these 
troops  shall  go  to  Montreal,  or  Trois  Rivieres,  or  Quebec,  to  be  there  em¬ 
barked  for  the  first  sea-port  in  France  by  the  most  direct  way.  1  lie  troops 
who  ai'e"  in  our  posts  on  the  frontiers,  on  the  side  of  Acadia,  at  Detroit, 
Michillimakinac,  and  other  posts,  shall  enjoy  the  sarnie  honours,  and  be 
treated  in  the  same  manner.  .  ,  , 

Answer.  “  All  these  troops  are  not  to  serve  during  the  present  war,  and 
shall  likewise  lay  down  their  arms.  The  rest  is  granted. 

Article  4.  “  The  militia  to  return  to  their  homes  unmolested. 

Article  5.  “  The  troops  who  keep  the  field  shall  raise  their  camp  and  march, 
drums  beating,  with  their  arms,  baggage,  and  artillery,  to  join  the  garrison 
at  Montreal,  and  shall  be  treated  in  every  respect  the  same. 

Answer,  “These  troops,  as  well  as  the  others,  must  lay  down  then 

arms. 

Article  6.  The  subjects  of  his  Britannic  Majesty,  and  of  his  most  Christian 
Majesty,  soldiers,  militia,  or  seamen,  who  shall  have  deserted,  or  left  the 
service  of  their  sovereign,  and  carried  arms  m  North  America,  shall  be,  on 
both  sides,  pardoned  for  their  crimes  ;  they  shall  be  respectively  returned  to 
their  country  ;  if  not,  each  shall  remain  where  he  is  without  being  sought 
after  or  molested. 

Answer .  “Refused. 

Article  7.  “  Magazines,  munitions  of  war,  &c.,  and  everything  belonging  to 
his  most  Christian  Majesty  in  all  the  places  named  in  Article  3,  to  be  cte- 
livered,  with  exact  inventories,  to  commissaries  appointed  to  receive  them. 
Duplicates  (of  inventories)  to  be  given  to  the  Marquis  de  A  audreuil. 

Answer.  “  This  is  everything  that  can  be  asked  on  this  Article. 

Article  8.  “The  officers,  soldiers,  militia,  seamen,  and  even  the  Indians, 
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detained  on  account  of  their  wounds  or  sickness,  as  well  in  the  hospital  as  in 
private  houses,  shall  enjoy  the  privilege  of  the  cartel,  and  be  treated  accord¬ 
ingly. 

Answer.  “  The  sick  and  the  wounded  shall  be  treated  the  same  as  our 
own  people. 

Article  9.  “  The  English  General  shall  engage  to  send  back  to  their  own 
homes  the  Indians  and  Moraigans  who  make  part  of  his  armies,  immediately 
after  the  signing  of  the  present  capitulation  ;  and,  in  the  meantime,  in  order 
to  prevent  all  disorders  on  the  part  of  those  who  may  not  be  gone  away,  the 
said  General  shall  give  safeguards  to  such  persons  who  shall  desire  them,  as 
well  in  the  town  as  in  the  country. 

Answer.  “The  first  part  refused.  There  never  have  been  any  cruelties 
committed  by  the  Indians  of  our  army  ;  and  good  order  shall  be  pre¬ 
served. 

Article  10.  “  His  Britannic  Majesty’s  General  shall  be  answerable  for  all 
disorders  on  the  part  of  his  troops,  and  oblige  them  to  pay  the  damages  they 
may  do,  as  well  in  the  towns  as  in  country. 

Answer.  “Answered  by  the  preceding  Article. 

Article  11.  “The  English  General  shall  not  oblige  the  Marquis  de  Vau- 
dreuil  to  leave  the  town  of  Montreal  before  the  ,  and  no  person 

shall  be  lodged  in  his  house  till  he  is  gone.  The  Chevalier  Levis,  commander 
of  the  land  forces,  and  of  the  colony  troops,  the  engineers,  officers  of  the 
artillery  and  commissary  of  war,  shall  also  remain  at  Montreal  to  the  said 
day,  and  shall  keep  their  lodgings  there.  The  same  shall  be  observed  with 
regard  to  M.  Bigot,  intendant,  the  commissaries  of  the  marines,  and  writers, 
whom  the  said  M.  Bigot  shall  have  occasion  for,  and  no  person  shall  be 
lodged  at  the  intendant’s  house  before  he  shall  be  gone. 

Answer.  “The  Marquis  de  Vaudreuil,  and  all  these  gentlemen,  shall  be 
masters  of  their  houses,  and  shall  embark  when  the  King’s  ships 
shall  be  ready  to  sail  to  Europe,  and  all  possible  conveniences  shall 
be  granted. 

Article  12.  “  The  most  convenient  vessel  to  be  provided  for  the  Marquis 
de  Vaudreuil  and  his  suite ;  ...  to  take  his  papers  without  examination, 
plate,  baggage  &c.  ^  ,  ,,  , 

Answer.  “  Granted,  except  as  to  arcinves  necessary  for  the  government 
of  the  country. 

Article  13.  “If  before  or  after  the  embarkation  of  Marquis  de  Vaudreuil 
news  of  peace  should  arrive,  and  that,  by  the  treaty,  Canada  should  remain 
to  his  most  Christian  Majesty,  the  Marquis  shall  return  to  Quebec  or  Mon¬ 
treal,  everything  shall  return  to  its  former  state  under  the  dominion  of  his 
most  Christian  Majesty,  and  the  present  capitulation  shall  be  null,  and  of  no 
effect. 

Answer.  “  Whatever  the  king  may  have  done  on  this  subject  shall  be 
obeyed. 

Article  14.  “  Two  vessels  to  be  appointed  to  convey  to  France  the  Chevalier 
de  Levis,  his  staff,  officers,  &e. ,  and  suite ;  to  be  victualled  ;  officers  to  take 
their  papers,  &c. ,  unexamined  ;  and  the  married  to  take  their  wives  and 
children,  who  shall  also  be  victualled. 

Answer.  “  Granted,  except  that  all  shall  faithfully  deliver  up  the  charts 
and  plans  of  the  country. 

Article  15.  “A  vessel  shall  also  be  appointed  for  the  passage  of  M.  Bigot, 
the  intendant,  with  his  suite,  in  which  vessel  the  proper  accommodations 
shall  be  made  for  him,  and  the  persons  he  shall  take  with  him.  He  shall 
likewise  embark  with  him  his  papers,  which  shall  not  be  examined,  his  equi- 
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pages,  plate,  and  baggage,  and  those  of  his  suite.  This  vessel  shall  also  be 
victualled  as  before  mentioned. 

Answer.  “  Granted,  with  the  same  reserve  as  in  the  preceding  Article. 

Article  16.  “  Vessel  to  be  appointed  for  M.  de  Longueil,  governor  of  Three 
Rivers,  the  staff  of  the  colony,  and  commissary  of  marine,  with  their 
families,  &c. 

Answer.  ‘  ‘  Granted. 

Article  17.  11  Sufficient  and  convenient  vessels  to  be  appointed  to  convey  all 
the  land  and  sea  officers  with  families,  baggage,  Ac.,  and  to  be  victualled. 
Answer.  “Granted. 

Article  18.  “  Officers  and  soldiers,  and  all  in  their  suite,  having  effects  in 
the  country,  may  send  for  them  without  hindrance. 

Answer.  “  Granted. 

Article  19.  An  hospital  ship  to  be  provided  and  victualled  for  conveys  net 
to  France  of  wounded  and  sick,  aide  to  be  moved—  and  for  the  others  when 
recovered — with  their  families,  &c. 

A  n swer.  ‘  ‘  Granted. 

Article  20.  “  A  commissary  and  one  of  the  King’s  writers  to  be  left  to  take 
care  of  hospitals,  and  of  all  affairs  of  the  King  of  France. 

Article  21.  “Ships  to  be  provided  for  the  supreme  council,  police,  and 
admiralty  officers,  all  having  commissions  from  the  King  of  France,  any  that 
please  to  stay  to  look  after  their  affairs,  &c. 

Answer.  “Granted,  with  proviso  as  to  papers. 

Article  22.  “  If  there  are  any  military  officers  whose  affairs  should  require 
their  presence  in  the  colony  till  next  year,  they  shall  have  liberty  to  stay  in 
it  after  having  obtained  the  permission  of  the  Marquis  de  Vaudreuil  for  that 
purpose,  and  without  being  reputed  prisoners  of  war. 

Answer.  “All  those  whose  private  affairs  shall  require  their  stay  in 
the  country,  and  who  shall  have  the  Marquis  de  V audreuil  s  leave 
for  so  doing,  shall  be  allowed  to  remain  till  their  affairs  are  settled. 

Article  23.  “The  commissary  for  the  King's  provisions  to  be  allowed  to 
stay  till  next  year  to  answer  the  debts  contracted.  He  and  his  clerks,  with 
their  families,  to  stay  in  the  country  or  go  to  France,  and  to  carry  off 
papers  unexamined,  &c. 

Answer.  “Granted. 

Article  24.  “  The  provisions,  and  other  kinds  of  stores  which  shall  be  found 
in  the  magazines  of  the  commissary,  as  well  in  the  town  of  Montreal,  and  of 
Trois  Rivieres,  as  in  the  country,  shall  be  preserved  to  him,  the  said  pro¬ 
visions  belonging  to  him,  and  not  to  the  King,  and  ho  shall  be  at  liberty  to 
sell  them  to  the  French  or  English. 

Answer.  “  Everything  that  is  actually  in  the  magazines,  destined  for  the 
use  of  the  troops,  is  to  be  delivered  to  the  English  commissary  for 
the  King's  forces. 

Article  25.  “  Passage  to  France  to  be  provided  for  officers  of  the  India 
Company,  and  their  agent  to  stay  till  next  year  if  thought  proper ;  papers 
to  be  not  inspected. 

“  Answer.  “Granted. 

Article  26.  “  The  India  Company’s  property  (furs,  &c.)  in  Montreal  to  be 
respected,  and  may  be  sent  to  France  in  the  King’s  ships,  paying  freight  at 
rates  charged  to  the  English. 

“  Answer.  “  Granted,  excepting  as  respects  any  property  belonging  to  the 
King  of  France. 
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Article  27.  “  The  free  exercise  of  the  Cath.lic,  Apostolic,  and  Roman  reli¬ 
gion  shall  subsist  entire,  in  such  manner  that  all  the  States  and  people  of  the 
towns  and  country,  places  and  distant  posts,  shall  continue  to  assemble  in 
the  churches,  and  to  frequent  the  sacraments  as  heretofore,  without  being 
molested  in  any  manner,  directly  or  indirectly.  These  people  shall  be 
obliged,  by  the  English  Government,  to  pay  to  the  priests  the  tithes,  and  all 
the  taxes  they  were  used  to  pay,  under  the  Government  of  his  most  Christian 
Majesty. 

Answer.  “  Granted ,  as  to  the  free  exercise  of  their  religion.  The  obli¬ 
gation  of  paying  the  tithes  to  the  priests  will  depend  on  the  King’s 
pleasure. 

Article  28.  “  The  chapter,  priests,  cures,  and  missionaries  shall  continue, 
with  an  entire  liberty,  the  exercise  and  functions  in  the  parishes  of  the 
towns  and  country. 

Answer.  “  Granted. 

Article  29.  “The  grand  vicars  named  by  the  chapter  to  administer  the 
diocese  during  the  vacancy  of  the  episcopal  see  shall  have  liberty  to  dwell  in 
the  towns  or  country  parishes,  as  they  shall  think  proper.  They  shall  at  all 
times  be  free  to  visit  in  different  parishes  of  the  diocese,  with  the  ordinary 
ceremonies,  and  exercise  all  the  jurisdiction  they  exercised  under  the  French 
dominion.  They  shall  enjoy  the  same  rights  in  case  of  death  of  the  future 
bishop,  of  which  mention  will  be  made  in  the  following  article. 

Answer.  “Granted,  except  what  regards  the  following  article. 

Article  30.  “  If,  by  the  treaty  of  peace,  Canada  should  remain  in  the  power 
of  his  Britannic  Majesty,  his  most  Christian  Majesty  shall  continue  to  name 
the  bishop  of  the  colony,  who  shall  always  be  of  the  Roman  communion,  and 
under  whose  authority  the  people  shall  exercise  the  Roman  religion. 

Answer.  “Refused. 

Article  31.  “  The  bishop  shall,  in  case  of  need,  establish  new  parishes,  and 
provide  for  the  rebuilding  of  his  cathedral  and  his  episcopal  palace  ;  and,  in 
the  mean  time,  he  shall  have  the  liberty  to  dwell  in  the  town  or  parishes,  as 
he  shall  judge  proper.  Ho  shall  be  at  liberty  to  visit  his  di*eese  with  the 
ordinary  ceremonies,  and  exercise  all  the  jurisdiction  which  his  predecessor 
exercised  under  the  French  dominion,  save  that  an  oath  of  fidelity,  or  a  pro¬ 
mise  to  do  nothing  contrary  to  his  Britannic  Majesty's  service,  may  be 
required  of  him. 

Answer.  “  This  article  is  comprised  under  the  foregoing. 

Article  32.  “The  communities  of  nuns  shall  be  preserved  in  their  constitu¬ 
tion  and  privileges.  They  shall  continue  to  observe  their  rules.  They  shall 
be  exempted  from  lodging  any  military,  and  it  shall  be  forbid  to  trouble 
them  in  their  religious  exercises,  or  to  enter  their  monasteries  ;  safeguards 
shall  even  be  given  them  if  they  desire  them. 

Answer.  ‘  ‘  Granted. 

Article  33.  “  The  preceding  article  shall  likewise  be  executed  with  regard 
to  the  communities  of  Jesuits  and  Recollets,  aud  of  the  house  of  the  priests  of 
Saint  Sulpice  at  Montreal.  This  last,  and  the  J esuits,  shall  preserve  their 
right  to  nominate  to  certain  curacies  anil  missions,  as  heretofore. 

Answer.  “  Refused,  till  the  King’s  pleasure  be  known. 

Article  34.  “  All  the  communities,  aud  all  the  priests,  shall  preserve  their 
movables,  the  property  and  revenues  of  the  seigniories,  and  other  estates 
which  they  possess  in  the  colony,  of  what  nature  soever  they  may  be.  And 
the  same  estates  shall  be  preserved  in  their  privileges,  rights,  honours,  and 
exemptions. 

Answer.  “Granted. 
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Article  35  “If  the  canons,  priests,  missionaries,  the  priests  of  the  cere- 
m^y  of  the  foreign  missions,  and  of  St  Sulpice,  as  well  as  the  Jesuits  and 
the  Recollets  choose  to  go  to  France,  passage  shall  be  granted  them  m  his 
Bri£S  Majesty’s  ships:  And  they  shall  all  have  leave  to  sell,  in  whole  or 
in  part  the  estates  and  movables  wkxdi  tney  possess  in  the  colonies  either 
to  the  French  or  to  the  English,  without  the  least  hindrance  or  obstacle  fioni 

tll“  They  may  Vtake  with  them,  or  send  to  France,  the  produce,  of  what 
nature  soever  it  be,  of  the  said  goods  sold,  paying  the  freight,  as  men¬ 
tioned  in  the  26tli  article.  And  such  of  the  said  priests  who  choose  to  go 
this  year  shall  be  victualled  during  the  passage  at  the  expense  of  lus 
Britannic  Majesty,  and  shall  take  with  them  their  baggage. 

“  They  shall  be  masters  to  dispose,  of  their  estates,  and  to  send  the  produce 
thereof,  as  well  as  their  persons,  and  all  that  belongs  to  them,  to  France. 

Article  36.  “  If,  bv  the  treaty  of  peacu,  Canada  remains  to  his  Britannic 
Majesty  all  the  French,  Canadians,  Acadians,  merchants,  and  other  persons, 
wlio  choose  to  retire  to  France,  shall  have  leave  to  do  so  from  the  English 
General  who  shall  procure  them  a  passage.  And,  nevertheless,  if,  from  tin 
time  to  that  decision,  any  French  or  Canadian  merchants,  or  other  person., 
shall  desire  to  go  to  France,  they  shall  likewise  have  leave  from  the  English 
General.  But  the  one  and  the  other  shall  take  with  them  their  families, 
servants,  and  baggage. 

Answer.  “  Granted. 

Article  37.  “Lords  of  manors,  military  and  civil  officers,  French  settling 
or  trading  in  the  whole  extent  of  the  colony  of  Canada,  and  all  others,  shall 
preserve  the  entire  peaceable  property  and  possession  of  their  goods,  mo '  - 
able  and  immovable,  merchandise,  Ate.,  and  even  then- ships  ,  .  .  shall  keep 
or  sell  them  as  well  to  the  French  as  English  ;  to  take  away  produce  of  them, 

whenever  they  shall  judge  proper  to  go  to  France,  paying  fi  eight  as  m 
the  26th  article. 

Answer.  “  Granted,  as  in  the  26th  article. 

Article  38  “  All  the  people  who  have  left  Acadia,  and  who  shall  be  found 
in  Canada  including  the  frontiers  of  Canada,  shall  have  the  same  treatment 
as  the  Canadians,  and  shall  enjoy  the  same  privileges. 

Answer.  “  The  King  is  to  dispose  of  Ins  ancient  subjects  ,m  the  mean¬ 
time  they  shall  enjoy  the  same  privileges  as  the  Canadians. 

Article  39.  “  None  of  the  Canadians,  Acadians,  or  French  who  are  now  in 
Canada  and  on  the  frontiers  of  the  colony,  on  the  side  of  Acadia,  Detroit, 
Micliillimakinac,  and  other  places  and  posts  of  the  countnes  above  the  mar¬ 
ried  and  unmarried  soldiers  remaining  m  Canada,  shall  not  be  earned  oi 
transported  into  the  English  colonies,  or  to  Old  England,  and  they  shall  not 
be  troubled  for  having  borne  arms. 

Answer.  “  Granted,  except  with  regard  to  the  Acadians. 

Article  40.  “  The  savages  or  Indian  allies  of  his  most  Christian  Majesty 
shall  be  maintained  in  the  lands  they  inhabit,  if  they  choose  to  remain  there  ; 
they  shall  not  be  molested  on  any  pretence  whatsoever,  for  having  earned 
arms  and  served  his  most  Christian  Majesty.  They  shall  have,  as  well  as 
the  French,  liberty  of  religion,  and  shall  keep  their  missionaries^  The actual 
viears-general,  and  the  bishop,  when  the  episcopal  see  shall  be  filled,  shall 
have  leave  to  send  them  new  missionaries  when  they  shall  jmlgeit  necessary. 

Answer.  “Granted,  except  the  last  article,  which  has  been  already 
refused. 

Article  41.  “The  French,  Canadians,  and  Acadians,  of  what  state  and  con¬ 
dition  soever,  who  shall  remain  in  the  colony,  shall  not  be  forced  to  take 
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arms  against  his  most  Christian  Majesty  or  his  allies,  directly  or  indirectly, 
on  any  occasion  whatsoever.  The  British  Government  shall  only  require  of 
them  an  exact  neutrality. 

Answer.  “  They  become  subjects  of  the  King. 

Article  42.  “  The  French  and  Canadians  shall  continue  to  be  governed 
according  to  the  custom  of  Paris,  and  the  laws  and  usages  established  for  this 
country;  and  they  shall  not  be  subject  to  any  other  imposts  than  those 
which  were  established  under  the  French  dominion. 

Answer.  “Answered  by  the  preceding  articles,  and  particularly  by  the 
last. 

Article  43.  “The  papers  of  the  Government  shall  remain,  without  excep¬ 
tion,  in  the  power  of  the  Marquis  de  Vaudreuil,  and  shall  go  to  France  with 
him.  These  papers  shall  not  be  examined  on  any  pretence  whatsoever. 

Ansiver.  “Granted,  with  the  reserve  already  made. 

Article  44.  “  The  papers  of  the  intendancy,  of  the  office  of  comptroller 
of  the  marine,  of  the  former  and  new  treasurers,  of  the  King’s  magazines,  of 
the  office  of  the  revenue  and  forges  of  St  Maurice,  shall  remain  in  the  power 
of  M.  Bigot,  the  intendant,  and  they  shall  be  embarked  for  France  in  the 
same  vessel  with  him ;  these  papers  shall  not  he  examined. 

Answer.  “  The  same  as  to  this  article. 

Article  45.  “  Registers  and  papers  of  the  Supreme  Council  of  Quebec,  of 
the  Provost  and  Admiralty  of  the  same  city  ;  those  of  the  royal  jurisdic¬ 
tion  of  Three  Rivers  and  of  Montreal ;  of  the  seigniories,  notarial  papers, 

.  .  .  and  all  relating  to  estates  of  the  citizens,  to  remain  in  the  colony,  in 
the  rolls  of  the  jurisdictions  on  which  these  papers  depend. 

Ansiver.  “  Granted. 

Article  46.  “  Inhabitants  and  merchants  to  enjoy  all  the  privileges  granted 
to  subjects  of  his  Britannic  Majesty. 

Answer.  “  Granted. 

Article  47.  “  Negroes  and  Panis  of  both  sexes  to  remain  in  their  quality  of 
slaves  in  possession  of  their  owners,  French  and  Canadian,  who  shall  be  at 
liberty  to  keep  or  to  sell  them  ;  and  they  may  also  continue  to  bring  them  up 
in  the  Roman  religion. 

Answer'.  “  Granted,  except  those  who  have  been  made  prisoners. 

Article  48.  “The  Marquis  de  Vaudreuil  and  all  officers  to  have  liberty 
to  appoint  attorrdes  to  act  for  them  in  reference  to  their  business  (property, 
&c.)  until  the  peace.  And  if  by  the  treaty  between  the  two  crowns,  Canada 
does  not  return  under  the  French  dominion,  these  officers,  or  their  attornies, 
may  sell  their  property,  &c.,  carry  away  or  send  to  France,  .  .  .  as  in  the 
37th  article. 

Answer.  “  Granted. 

Article  49.  “Inhabitants  who  have  suffered  damage  in  their  goods  which 
remained  at  Quebec,  under  the  faith  of  the  capitulation  of  that  city,  may 
make  representations  to  the  British  Government,  by  whom  due  justice  shall 
be  rendered. 

Answer.  “Granted. 

Article  50,  and  last.  “  The  present  capitulation  shall  be  inviolably  executed 
in  all  its  articles,  and  buna  fide  on  both  sides,  notwithstanding  any  infrac¬ 
tion  and  any  other  pretext  with  regard  to  preceding  capitulations,  and  with¬ 
out  power  to  make  reprisals. 

Answer.  “Granted. 

P.S.  Article  51.  “The  English  General  shall  engage,  in  case  any  Indians 
remain  after  the  surrender  of  this  town,  to  prevent  then'  coming  into  the 
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towns  ;  nnd  tint  tl.ey  do  not,  in  »ny  mnnn.r,  insnlt  the  subjoet,  of  his  most 

shall  ho  token  that  the  Indian,  do  not  in.nit  any  of  the 
subjects  of  bis  most  Christian  Majesty. 

Article  52  “The  troops  and  other  subjects  of  his  most  Christian  Majesty, 
who  are  to  go  to  France,  shall  be  embarked,  at  latest,  fifteen  days  after  the 
signing  of  the  present  capitulation. 

Answer.  “  Answered  by  the  11th  article. 

Article  58  “The  troops  and  other  subjects  of  his  most  Christian  Majesty 
who  areto5go  to  France"*  shall  remain  lodged  and  camped  m  the *  town ,  of 

Montreal,  and  other  posts  which  they  now  occupy,  to  those 

harked  for  their  departure  :  passports,  however,  shall  be  grante  ' 

who  sLu  want  them  for  ^different  places  of  the  colony  to  take  care  of 

their  affairs. 

Answer.  “  Granted.  . 

Article  54.  “All  the  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  troops  in  the  service  o 
Fvknee  who  are  prisoners  in  New  England,  and  who  were  taken  m  <  a.iada, 

SXbi tn.  -  pooibl.,  .o  ?rZ.  .!.«.  *  “ 

exchange  shall  be  treated  of,  agreeably  to  the  cartel  and  if  any 
officers  have  affairs  iu  Canada,  they  shall  have  leave  to  come  there. 

Answer.  ‘  ‘  Granted. 

Article  55  “As  to  the  officers  of  the  militia,  and  the  Acadians,  who  are 
prisoners  in  New  England,  they  shall  be  sent  back  to  their  countries. 

•  Answer.  “Granted,  except  as  regards  the  Acadians. 

“  Done  at  Montreal,  the  8th  Sept.  1760.  l;  yAUDEEUIL_ 

“  Done  iu  the  camp  before  Montreal,  the  8th  Sept.  1760.^  a  ivtwf.rrt. „ 


XVII.— EXTRACTS  FROM  THE  TREATY  OE  PARIS, 
February  10,  1763. 

riVbfe.-'The  Treaty  comprised  27  Articles,  besides  some  separate  and  sup¬ 
plementary  stipulations.  Those  only  which  have  special  reference  to  Canada 
Nova  Scotia,  &c.,  are  included  in  the  following  extracts.  The  paities  to  t  e 
treaty  were— Great  Britain,  France,  Spain,  and  Portugal.] 

Article  4.  “His  most  Christian  Majesty  renounces  all  pretensions  which 
he  has  heretofore  formed,  or  might  form,  to  Nova  Scotia  or  Acadia,  m  all  its 
parts,  and  guarantees  the  whole  of  it,  and  with  all  its  dependencies,  to  the 
King  of  Great  Britain.  Moreover  his  most  Christian  Majesty  cedes  and 
guarantees  to  his  said  Britannic  Majesty,  m  full  right  Canada,  with  a  1  its 
dependencies,  as  well  as  the  Island  of  Cape  Breton,  and  all  other  islands  and 
coasts  in  the  Gulf  and  Kiver  of  St  Lawrence,  and,  m  general,  everything  that 
depends  on  the  said  countries,  islands,  and  coasts,  with  the  soveieiDnty,  p  < 
perty,  possession,  and  all  rights  acquired  by  treaty  or  otherwise,  which  the 
most  Christian  King  and  the  Crown  of  France  have  had  till  now  over  the 
said  countries,  islands,  lands,  places,  and  coasts  and  their  inhabitants,  so  that 
Christian  King  cedes  and  makes  over  the  whole  to  the.  said  King  and  to  the 
Crown  of  Great  Britain,  and  that  in  the  most  ample  manner  and  form,  with¬ 
out  restriction,  and  without  any  liberty  to  depart  from  the  said  cession  and 
guarantee,  under  any  pretence,  or  to  disturb  Great  Britain  in  the  a 
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mentioned  possessions.  His  Britannic  Majesty,  on  his  side,  agrees  to  grant 
the  liberty  of  the  Catholic  religion  to  thg  inhabitants  of  Canada :  he  will 
consequently  give  the  most  effectual  orders,  that  his  new  Homan  Catholic 
subjects  may  profess  the  worship  of  their  religion  according  to  the  rites  of 
the  Roman  Church,  as  far  as  the  laws  of  Great  Britain  permit.  His  Britannic 
Majesty  also  agrees,  that  the  French  inhabitants,  or  others,  who  had  been  the 
subjects  of  the  most  Christian  King  in  Canada,  may  retire  with  all  safety 
and  freedom,  wherever  they  shall  think  proper,  and  may  sell  their  estates, 
provided  it  be  to  subjects  of  his  Britannic  Majesty,  and  bring  away  their 
effects  as  well  as  their  persons,  without  being  restrained  in  their  emigration, 
under  any  pretence  whatsoever,  except  that  of  debts  or  of  criminal  prosecu¬ 
tions  ;  the  term  limited  for  this  emigration  shall  be  fixed  to  the  space  of 
eighteen  months,  to  be  computed  from  the  day  of  the  exchange  of  the  ratifi¬ 
cations  of  the  present  treaty. 

Article  5.  “Renews  13th  Article  of  the  Treaty  of  Utrecht,  relative  to 
liberty  of  fishing  and  drying  on  part  of  coasts  of  Newfoundland,  except 
what  relates  to  the  coast  of  Cape  Breton,  &c.  .  .  .  And  grants  liberty  of  fish¬ 
ing  in  the  Gulf  of  St  Lawrence,  to  a  distance  not  nearer  than  three  miles  of 
the  coasts  of  the  islands  and  continent — but  not  nearer  than  fifteen  leagues 
from  coast  of  Cape  Breton,  out  of  the  said  Gulf.  Fishing  on  the  coast  of 
Nova  Scotia,  or  Acadia,  to  be  regulated  by  former  treaties. 

Article  6.  “  Concedes  to  his  most  Christian  Majesty  islands  of  St  Pierre  and 
Miguelon  in  full  right,  to  serve  as  shelter  to  French  fishermen,  but  not, to 
fortify  or  build  on  them,  and  to  have  a  guard  of  only  fifty  men  for  police.’ 


XVIII.— INCIDENTS  CONNECTED  WITH  THE 
CAPITULATION  OF  MONTREAL. 

\lSf0te  —Although  it  is  certain  that  the  French  would  have  been  unable  to 
offer  any  effectual  resistance  to  General  Amherst's  forces,  yet  Montreal  was 
not  altoo-ether  defenceless.  It  then  had  about  3000  inhabitants.  Its  defences 
consisted  of  a  surrounding  low  stone  wall,  having  at  intervals,  eleven  re¬ 
doubts  instead  of  bastions.  Inside,  in  a  central  position,  there  was  a  citadel 
or  fort,  from  which  the  artillery  could  be  made  to  sweep  the  streets  from  end 
to  end  The  alleged  proposal  of  De  Levis  to  retire  with  the  troops  to  St 
Helen’s  Island,  would,  if  true,  show  that  he  considered  the  place  as  not 
tenable  against  Amherst  s  army.  Nevertheless,  the  conduct  of  the  French 
General  proves  that  he  believed  his  troops  entitled  to  better  conditions  than 
those  granted.] 

Letter  of  De  Levis  to  General  Amherst. 

“Montreal,  Sept.  7, 1760. 

<i  aTR _ t  senci  to  your  Excellency  M.  de  Lapause,  Assistant-Quartermaster- 

General  of  the  Army,  on  the  subject  of  the  too  rigorous  article  which  you 
impose  on  the  troops  by  the  capitulation,  and  to  which  it  would  not  be 

Se  for  us  to  subscribe.  Be  pleased  to  consider  the  severity  of  that 
article  I  flatter  myself  you  will  be  pleased  to  give  ear  to  the  representations 
that  officer  will  make  to  you  on  my  part,  and  have  regard  to  them.  I  have 

the  honour  to  be,  &c.,  njjg  Chevalier  de  Levis.” 

To  this  letter  Amherst  replied 

“  All  I  have  to  say  in  answer  to  it  is,  that  I  cannot  in  the  least  alter  the 
conditions  which  I  have  offered  to  grant  to  the  Marquis  de  Vaudreuil,  and  I 
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On  every  other 


expect  his  definitive  answer  hy  the  hearer  on  his  return, 
occasion,”  &c.  .  , 

De  Levis  then  joined  with  his  officers  in  a  protest  against  the 
affront'  alleged  to  lie  put  on  the  troops  by  refusing  them  the  honours 
of  war  •  ”  and  subsequently,  until  they  left  Canada  for  France,  t 
French  General  and  officers  avoided  as  much  as  possible  occasions  o 

intercourse  witli  tlie  English  officers.  .  .  -1  , . 

From  Rochelle,  on  November  27,  1760,  De  Levis  wrote,  111  a  letter 

addressed  to  the  French  War  Minister  at  Paris 

“The  campaign  ended  with  the  signing,  bv  M.  de  Vaudreuil,  of  the 
r^ular^who^M'ited'i'nore^ittentwn  frorn^M.  de 

test  towards  him  personally  the  polite  attentions  customary  in  the  inter 

Colonel  Haldimand  was  detached  hy  General  Amherst  to  take  pos- 
sion  of  the  place  and  of  the  property  to  he  surrendered  m  virtue  of 
the1  articles  of  capitulation.  He  asked  for  the  French  regimental 
cdonS  and  for  English  standards  that  had  fallen into fte- enamys 
hands  during  the  war  ;  upon  which,  according  to  Captain  Knox, 
thev  declared  they  had  none  to  deliver  up.  Colonel 
liavrno-  demanded  explanations,  they  told  him  that  .  though  each 
regiment  had  brought  out  colours  from  France,  yet  m  this  woody 
country  these  had  been  found  cumbrous  and  of  little  use,  in  conse- 
qence  of  which  they  had  been  destroyed.”  The  Commander-in-chief 
was  immediately  referred  to  0.1  the  subject,  and  ordered  Haldimand 
to  call  on  De  Vaudreuil  aijd  De  Levis  to  certify  to  the  fact  ot  the 
previous  destruction  of  colours,  which  they  did  “  by  giving  the  r 
uarole  d’honnenr.”  Knox  commented  on  the  French  account  of  the 
disappearance  of  their  colours,  saying,.  “  It  must  have  been  since 
September  13,  1759,  when  it  is  notorious  they  had  their  colouis 
displayed  on  the  field  of  battle,  since  onr  officers  saw  them. 


XIX.— AMHERST’S  GENERAL  ORDERS,  AND  OFFICIAL 

DISPATCH. 

“  Camp  before  Montreal,  Sept.  9, 1760. 

Parole  Kin- George  and  Canada. -The  General  sees  with  infinite  pleasure 
the  success  that  has  crowned  the  efforts  of  his  Majesty’s  troops  and  faithful 
subiects  in  America.  The  Marquis  de  Vaudreuil  has  capitulated  ;  the  troops 
France  in  Canada  have  laid  down  their  anus, .and  are  not  to _serve  during 
the  war  •  the  whole  country  submits  to  the  dominion  of  Great  Britain.  The 
th?el  armies  Tre  entitled  to  the  General’s  thanks  on  this  occasion  ;  and  lie 
assures  them  that  he  will  take  the  opportunity  of  acquainting  his  Majesty 
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with  the  zeal  and  bravery  which  has  always  been  exerted  by  the  officers  and 
soldiers  of  the  regular  and  provincial  troops,  and  also  by  his  faithful  Indian 
allies. 

The  General  is  confident  that  when  the  troops  are  informed  that  the  country 
is  the  King’s,  they  will  not  disgrace  themselves  by  the  least  appearance  of 
inhumanity,  or  by  unsoldierlike  behaviour,  in  taking  any  plunder,  more 
especially  as  the  Canadians  become  now  good  subjects,  and  will  feel  the  good 
effect  of  his  Majesty’s  protection.  (Signed)  Amheest.” 


Extract  from  General  Amherst’s  Dispatch  announcing  the 
Capitulation  of  Montreal. 

“  I  should  not  do  justice  to  General  Murray  and  Colonel  Haviland  if  I  did 
not  assure  you  they  have  executed  the  orders  I  gave  them  to  the  utmost  of 
my  wishes.  I  must  also  beg  leave  to  nay,  I  am  obliged  to  Brigadier-General 
Gage  for  the  assistance  he  has  given  me,  and  I  have  takeu  the  liberty  to  give, 
in  public  orders,  my  assurances  to  the  three  armies,  that  I  would  take  the 
first  opportunity  of  acquainting  you  with  the  zeal  and  bravery  which  has 
always  been  exerted  by  the  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  regular  and  provincial 
troops,  as  also  by  your  Majesty’s  Indian  allies.  Sir  William  Johnson  has 
taken  unwearied  pains  in  keeping  the  Indians  within  humane  bounds ;  and 
I  have  the  pleasure  to  assure  you,  that  not  a  peasant,  woman,  or  child,  has 
been  hurt  by  them,  or  a  house  burnt  since  I  entered  the  enemy’s  country.” 


XX.- WILLIAM  PITT  (FIRST  LORD  CHATHAM). 

[Note. — While  national  corruption  and  the  mismanagement  of  the  public 
affairs,  both  at  home  and  abroad,  were  chief  causes  of  the  ruin  of  France  in 
America,  the  reader  should  not  lose  sight  of  the  agency  of  the  great  English 
Prime  Minister,  William  Pitt.  To  his  extraordinary  ability  has  been  ascribed 
a  large  share  of  the  credit  due  on  account  of  the  successes  achieved  by  the 
British  naval  and  military  forces,  and  the  humiliations  and  sacrifices  to  which 
France  was  subjected  in  both  hemispheres.  The  following  extracts  from  the 
writings  of  the  late  Lord  Brougham  make  manifest  the  sources  of  the  vast 
influences  which  he  (Pitt)  exerted  on  the  conduct  and  fortunes  of  the  war.] 

Brougham’s  “  Statesmen  of  the  Time  of  George  III.,”  pp.  23-27. 

“The  quickness  with  which  Pitt  could  ascertain  his  object,  and  discover 
his  road  to  it,  was  fully  commensurate  with  his  perseverance  and  his  boldness 
in  pursuing  it.  .  .  .  Add  to  this  a  mind  eminently  fertile  in  resources,  a  cour¬ 
age  which  nothing  could  daunt  in  the  choice  of  his  means,  a  resolution  equally 
indomitable  in  their  application,  a  genius,  in  short,  original  and  daring,  which 
bounded  over  the  petty  obstacles  raised  by  ordinary  men,  and  forced  its  path 
through  the  entanglements  of  this  base  undergrowth  to  the  worthy  object 
ever  in  view,  the  prosperity  and  renown  of  his  country.  Far  superior  to  the 
paltry  objects  of  a  grovelling  ambition,  and  regardless  alike  of  party  and  of 
personal  considerations,  he  constantly  set  before  his  eves  the  highest  duty  of  a 
public  man,  to  further  the  interests  of  his  species.  He  disregarded  alike  the 
frowns  of  power  and  the  gales  of  popular  applause,  and  exposed  himself 
undaunted  to  the  vengeance  of  the  Court,  while  he  battled  against  its  cor¬ 
ruptions.  .  .  . 

“  Nothing  could  he  more  entangled  than  the  foreign  policy  of  this  country 
at  the  time  when  he  undertook  the  supreme  direction  of  her  affairs.  Nothing 
could  be  more  disastrous  than  the  aspect  of  her  fortunes  in  every  quarter  of 
the  globe.  With  an  army  of  insignificant  amount,  and  commanded  by  men 
only  desirous  of  grasping  at  the  emoluments,  without  doing  the  duties  or 
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sustain  at  their  hands.  Oyer  his  immediate  coadjutors  Ins  influence  swiftly 
I,ll  in  all  the  plans  of  the  Government,  as  well  as  m  their  execution, 

sStSli:sS5;SS 

W  “  ButTtTs  Ca°mme  glorious  feature  in  this  unexampled  administration  which 
prevail';  that  no  eluuachmen^w^  mad?  u?on  the 

“SS5ifili ISiss 

conflicting  parties,  so  united  in  the  sei  ^  ,  id  the  son  0f  his  first  and 

S5  ,"'™SX.“.C.eX^ w5f$  -- Tk»  i  the  doings  of  Mr  Pitt,  rkd 
they  are  wondrous  in  our  eyes  ! 
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Abercrombie,  General,  unsuccessful  at¬ 
tack  on  Carillon,  339,  360. 

Abraham,  battle  of  Plains  of,  415  ;  second 
battle,  454. 

Acadia,  origin  of  colony,  34,  35 ;  forced 
clearing  of,  303. 

Agriculture,  rise  of  Canadian,  170 ;  early 
growth  of,  190. 

Aillebout,  M.  de,  arrival  of,  in  the  Island 
of  Montreal,  108  ;  military  preparations 
of,  against  the  Iroquois,  108  ;  success¬ 
ful  governorship,  110;  proposal  to  New 
Englanders,  113 ;  character  and  ser¬ 
vices,  121,  124;  firm  policy  of,  124; 
retirement  and  death,  124. 

Amerigo  Vespucci,  voyages  and  preten¬ 
sions,  lii. 

Amherst,  General,  appointment  as  com-  | 
mander-in-chief,  332,  358  ;  cautious 
movements  upon  Lake  Champlain,  359,  j 
360  ;  failure  to  effect  a  junction  with 
Saunders  and  Wolfe,  361 ;  expedition 
against  Montreal,  461;  liis  plan  of 
operations  criticised,  461  ;  strict  treat-  I 
ment  of  the  Indians,  462 ;  perilous  ! 
movements  on  Montreal,  467-47 1  ;  his 
force,  467,  469  ;  capture  of  Port  Levis 
and  La  Salette,  468  ;  principal  difficulty 
in  his  way,  469  ;  prepares  to  besiege 
Montreal,  472. 

Anderson,  Dr  W.  J.,  author’s  obligations 
to  450. 

Annapolis,  settlement  at,  35  ;  destruction  j 
of  by  the  English,  35 ;  origin  of  name, 
258. 

Anson,  flag-ship,  38. 

Argenson,  M.  de,  governorship  of,  128-132 ; 
character  and  capabilities,  128 ;  installa¬ 
tion,  128 ;  inability  to  repel  the  Iroquois, 
129  ;  effect  on  health  of,  129  ;  cour¬ 
ageous  conduct,  130;  desperate  appeal 
to  France,  131 ;  disgust  and  retirement, 
131.  „  ,  , 

Associates,  Company  of  One  Hundred, 
organisation  of,  75 ;  failure  of  first  ex¬ 
pedition,  75  ;  first  practical  start,  76 ; 
first  composition,  76;  pledges,  76;  pri¬ 
vileges,  77 ;  stipulations  in  regard  to 


religion,  77 ;  powers  and  obligations, 
78  ;  first  difficulties,  78  ;  first  proceed¬ 
ings,  92  ;  companies  subordinate  to, 
181  ;  troubles  and  embarrassments,  102  ; 
unpatriotic  claim,  131 ;  dissolution,  169. 

Avangour,  Baron  de,  governorship  of,  132- 
136  ;  dismay  at  the  critical  posture  of 
affairs,  132  ;  Indian  proposals  of  peace 
to,  132  ;  consequent  consultation  and 
decision,  132, 133  ;  chagrin,  135  ;  recall, 
136  ;  report  and  memoir  of,  on  the  state 
of  the  colony,  136;  after  services  and 
death,  136. 

Barre,  M.  de  la,  antecedents,  194; 
governorship,  194-196  ;  abortive  expedi¬ 
tion  against  the  Iroquois,  195 ;  recall, 
196. 

Beauharnois,  M.  de,  governorship  of,  273- 
280  ;  policy,  273  ;  complaints  of  English 
encroachment,  276  ;  enterprise,  276  ; 
last  acts  and  recall,  280. 

Beavers,  abundance  in  Canada,  126  ; 
value  of,  126. 

Bellamont,  Lord,  threat  of,  242. 

Belle  Riviere,  battle  of,  306. 

Bigot,  Intendant,  and  his  agents,  public 
frauds  of,  313,  314,  331,  350,  351  ;  un¬ 
popularity  of,  347. 

Boulle,  lieutenant  to  Champlain,  67 ; 
reconnoitering  expedition  and  capture 
of,  73. 

Breboeuf,  John,  greatest  of  the  Jesuit  mis¬ 
sionaries,  114 ;  terrible  martyrdom,  114 ; 
remains  and  bust,  114,  115. 

Breton,  Cape,  importance  to  France,  262. 

Cabot,  discoverer  of  Newfoundland,  xix. 

Caen,  Emery  de,  supersedes  Kirkt  as  Go¬ 
vernor  of  Quebec,  79. 

Caen,  William  de,  rival  company  under* 
61 ;  co-operatioo  with  Champlain,  63. 

Calliere,  De,  project  o'.  203  ;  its  failure, 
204  ;  governorship  of,  244-253  ;  policy, 
244,  245 ;  embassy  to  negotiate  a  general 
treaty  between  the  French  and  Indians, 
246  ;  sagacious  proceedings,  247,  248  ; 
erection  of  FortDetroit,  248 ;  uneasiness, 
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249  ;  peace  proposals,  250  ;  thwarting 
of  the  English,  251  ;  fear  of  England, 

251 ;  death,  252  ;  effect  of  his  adminis¬ 
tration,  252.  . 

Canada,  discovery  of,  2  ;  winter  >n,12> 
preparations  for  first  European  coloni¬ 
sation  of.  18  ;  failure  of  the  attempt  23 
early  trade  with  the  coast  of,  24  ,  hist 
expedition  to,  2-7  ;  second  expedition, 

6-18  ;  failure  of  first  attempt  to  colonise 

22  •  of  second  attempt,  26  ;  the  French 
name  for,  26  ;  the  early  peltry  trade 
with  27-29  ;  wild  animals,  29  ;  foundei 
of  32  •  appointment  of  M.  de  Monts  as 
first  li’eut. -general  of,  33  ;  the  hope  of, 

34  ■  Prince  Condd  viceroy,  44  ;  estab¬ 
lishment  of  Christianity  in,  47 ;  early 

explorations  in,  48  ;  original  wildness 
of  49  ;  first  emigrant  to,  56  ;  first  French 
governor,  59  ;  an  epoch  in  the  history  off 
59  •  European  population  in  1620,  63  , 
surrender  to  England,  74  ;  restoration 
to  France,  76  ;  population  m  1633  and 
1639  91  ;  dependent  state  in  lody, 

91 ;  progress,  92  ;  state  at  Champlain  s 
death,  93-96  ;  crisis  in  the  history  of  96  ; 
colonies  that  affected,  96  ;  causes  of  the 
slow  growth  of,  97  ;  estimate  of  life  in, 
102  ;  early  struggles,  102  ;  °f 

till  1663. 104  ;  disastrous  state,  114- UP , 
rescue  by  self-sacrifice  of  Dollard,  117  ; 
heroic  age,  119;  dependence  of  pros¬ 
perity  on  peace  or  war  with  the  Iroquois, 
126;  wealth,  126;  extreme  peril,  lo2  ; 
gleams  of  hope  to,  134, 135  ;  division  into 
parishes,  137  ;  population  in  1663  145  , 
ciualityand  character  of  first  inhabitants, 
146  147  ;  visited  by  pestilence,  14/  ;  be- 
ginning  of  real  prosperity,  171 ;  pros¬ 
perity  under  Courcelle  and  Ta: Ion, 
180  ;  population  In  1667,  lou ,  at 
close  of  Frontenac’s  administration, 
190  '  worth  of  exports  from,  1682,  191  , 
settlement  of  the  ecclesiastical  affairs 
in  191 ;  population  in  1688,  201 ,  dis¬ 
astrous  state  in  1688-89,  201,  202 ;  im- 
minency  of  ruin,  204  ;  abandonment  by 
France  to  its  own  resources,  212,  213, 
unsuccessful  invasion  by  the  English, 
226  ;  state  under  Calliere,  252  ;  indiffer¬ 
ence  of  France,  253  ;  undue  wealth  and 
influence  of  the  clergy,  253  ;  cession  of 
territory  to  England,  261 ;  mean  and 
ruinous  policy  of  the  home  government, 
266;  internal  improvements.  269,  276, 
population  at  close  of  Vaudreuil  s  go¬ 
vernorship,  270  ;  money  currency  270 , 
officiality,  271 ;  long  peace  of,  2/3  ;  fraud 
and  peculation  in  the  government,  299, 
304  313  ;  dissensions  of  the  military 
authorities,  299-309  ;  state  in  1755,  313; 
cost  to  France  314  ;  important  acquisi¬ 
tions  in  1756,  315  ;  frightful  picture  of 
1756  316  ;  deplorable  state  in  winter 
1757-58,  330,  331  ;  peculation  and 

gambling,  331;  crisis  in  the  history  of, 
342 ;  effect  on,  of  campaign  of,  1 1 58, 343  , 


desperate  condition  of  prior  to  ex¬ 
tinction  of  French  rule,  344-357 ;  mal¬ 
administration  of  the  material  resources, 

348  349  ;  dearth,  352  ;  virtual  abandon¬ 
ment  by  France,  345,  346,  354  ;  military 
population  and  resources  of,  in  view  of 
campaign  of  1759,  355,  356  ;  population 
in  176ti,  under  military  rule,  4b7 , 

cession  to  Great  Britain,  477. 

Cap-Rouge,  station  at,  19,  20  ;  first  colony 

rario-nan  Regiment,  notice  of,  155. 

K  Jos  le,  mission  of,  47;  hardships 
49;  establishes  himself,  49  .  promotes 
peace,  62  ;  re-visits  France,  64  ;  returns 
with  Champlain,  69  ;  death,  78. 

Cartier,  Jacques,  character  and  seaman¬ 
ship,  1  ;  commission  from  Francis  1., 
xx  1  2  ;  first  voyage  and  equipments, 

2  ;  harbours  in  St  Catherine’s,  2  ;  arrives 
at  the  Isle  of  Birds,  3  ;  visits  and  aban¬ 
dons  Labrador,  3  ;  discovers  Magdalen 
Islands,  3;  and  New  Brunswick,  4; 
traffics  with  natives.  4,  5  ;  sagacity,  4  , 
essays  a  westwards  inlet,  4,  o  ;  lands  at 
Gaspe,  5  ;  takes  formal  possession  of 
the  country,  5  ;  buys  up  the  natives,  6 ; 
returns  home,  and  arrives  at  St  Maio,  /  , 
is  welcomed,  and  re-equipped  for  a 
second  voyage,  8 ;  sails  and  enters  the 
St  Lawrence,  8,  9  ;  arrives  off  Cape 
Diamond,  9  ;  is  on  friendly  terms  with 
the  natives,  9  ;  takes  steps  to  prevent 
undue  familiarity,  10 ;  penetrates  to 
Hochelaga,  10  ;  scans  the  interior  from 
an  eminence,  11  ;  calls  the  eminence 
Mount  Roval,  11  ;  is  attacked  by  the 
natives,  12  ;  prepares  against  winter, 
12  •  suffers  from  the  severity  of  the 
season  and  scurvy,  12  ;  is  distrusted  by 
the  natives  and  in  peril,  13  ;  discovers 
by  artifice  the  natives’  antidote  foi 
scurvy,  13  ;  was  nearly  losing  all  his 
men  14;  has  recourse  to  the  Virgin 
Marv  14  :  credits  God  with  his  cunning, 
14  ;  p’repares  with  the  spring  to  return 
home,  15  ;  arrives  at  St  Malo,  15  ;  fame 
as  a  discoverer  and  sea-captain,  lo,  lo  ; 
is  received  with  apathy  and  even  un- 
friendliness  at  home,  17  ;  receives  not¬ 
withstanding,  after  four  years,  charge  as 
captain-general  of  a  third  expedition 
18 ;  obtains  a  royal  certificate,  18  ,  is 
appointed  to  carry  a  colony  outwith  him, 
18  ;  has  to  leave  the  colony  behind,  19  , 
establishes  himself  at  Cap-Rouge,  19  ; 
makes  preparations  for  a  settlement, 
20  ;  is  distrusted  and  thwarted  by  the 
Indians,  21  ;  passes  his  second  Canadian 
winter.  21 ;  believes  he  has  discovered 
gold  and  diamonds.  21  ;  prepares  to  re¬ 
turn  home,  22  ;  meets  a  colonial  expedi¬ 
tion  at  St  John’s,  refuses  to  join  it,  and 
sails  to  France,  22 ;  retires  into  obscurity, 
23. 

Cattle,  importation  of,  101. 

Cayugas.  See  Iroquois. 
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Champlain,  Lake,  discovery  of,  39. 

Champlain,  Madame,  her  connections,  42; 
accompanies  her  husband  to  Canada, 
59  ;  influence  upon  the  natives,  59-64  ; 
devotion,  self-sacrifices,  and  death,  64, 
65,  86. 

Champlain,  Samuel  de,  character  and  an¬ 
tecedents,  32 ;  first  voyage  to  Canada, 
32  ;  careful  explorations,  32  ;  narrative, 
33;  service  under  De  Monts,  34;  sug¬ 
gestions,  35  ;  founds  Quebec,  36  ;  con¬ 
spiracy  against  baffled,  36  ;  forethought 

37  ;  concludes  a  treaty  with  the  Indians, 

38  ;  memoirs,  38 ;  expeditions  against 
the  Iroquois,  39 ;  discovers  Lakes 
Champlain  and  George,  39  ;  defeats  the 
Iroquois,  3y;  humanity,  39,41,  50  pre¬ 
cautions  against  winter,  40  ;  home  em¬ 
barrassments,  40 ;  returns,  and  suc¬ 
cessfully  renews  hostilities,  4l  ;  plans, 
42  ;  return  to  France  and  marriage,  42  ; 
founds  Montreal,  43  ;  treats  with  the 
Indians,  43  ;  returns  to  France,  per¬ 
suades  Prince  Conde  to  accept  the  vice¬ 
royalty,  43,  44 ;  difficulties  with  free¬ 
traders,  44  ;  explores  a  north-westward 
route  to  China,  44,  45  ;  is  hospitably  en¬ 
tertained  at  IsleAllumettes  by  a  friendly 
chief,  45 ;  gives  up  the  enterprise  dis¬ 
appointed,  45  ;  re-visits  France,  45  ;  ob¬ 
tains  a  new  charter,  46  ;  sails,  with 
missionary  aims  and  outfit,  46  ;  motto, 
46  ;  establishes  missions  to  the  Indians, 
47 ;  conference  with  Indians,  47 ; 
makes  extensive  discoveries,  48  ;  stays 
among  the  Hurons,  49  ;  conciliatory 
policy,  49,  55  ;  trouble  with  the  Hurons, 
52;  is  twice  wounded,  52  ;  winters  with 
the  Hurons,  53  ;  is  welcomed  back  to 
Quebec,  55  ;  takes  a  larger  view  of  the 
wants  of  the  colony,  55  ;  returns  with  a 
new  programme  to  France,  56  ;  experi¬ 
ences  more  misfortunes  and  discourage¬ 
ments,  56,  57  ;  letters-royal  to,  as  gover¬ 
nor,  58,  59  ;  goes  out  again,  taking  his 
wife  with  him,  59  ;  fortifies  Quebec,  59  ; 
new  anxieties,  60,  61 ;  is  established  in 
the  governorship,  62 ;  presides  at  the  first 
great  peace  convention,  62 ;  faith  in 
future  of  the  colony,  63;  resolves  to 
appeal  to  the  mother  country,  64  ;  sails 
home,  64 ;  pleads  the  cause  of  the 
colony,  66  ;  receives  a  new  commission, 
68  ;  returns  to  the  colony,  69  ;  adopts 
vigorous  measures,  70  ;  experiences  new 
reverses,  72  ;  defies  Kirkt,  72;  receives 
temporary  relief,  72 ;  surrenders  Quebec, 
74  ;  high-mindedness,  74 ;  embarks  for 
England,  and  returns  to  France,  74  ; 
heart- heaviness,  74  ;  revived  activity, 
79  ;  heads  a  new  colony,  79 ;  prudent 
policy,  79  ;  influence  over  the  Indians, 
bl  ;  difficulty  in  view  of  the  drinking 
habits  of  the  Indians,  8 1  ;  regard  for  the 
educational  wants  of  the  colony,  83  ;  his 
last  days  and  death,  84  ;  funeral  of,  85  ; 
last  will  of,  85  ;  resting-place  of,  85  ;  re¬ 
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sume  of  his  life,  86,  87  ;  defects  of  his 
character,  87  ;  his  physique,  character, 
&c.,  88-91. 

Charlevoix,  remarks  on  Canada,  273 

Chauvin,  fate  of,  31.  See  Pontegravd 

China,  early  attempts  to  find  a  north¬ 
west  passage  to,  45. 

Colbert,  185  ;  and  Canada,  179. 

Colonies,  not  Canadian,  of  English  at 
Virginia,  96 ;  at  Massachusetts,  96  ;  of 
Dutch  at  Albany  and  New  York,  96; 
rapid  rise,  97,  98  ;  presence  disastrous 
to  French  colonisation,  98 ;  friendly 
overtures  from  English,  165  ;  note  on 
English,  172  ;  population  of  English  in 
1682,  190  ;  French  preparations  to  sub¬ 
jugate  the  English,  240  ;  the  English 
colonists,  intrigues  of,  197.  201  ;  dissen¬ 
sions  with  the  French,  200  ;  animosity 
towards  French,  204 ;  alliance  with  the 
Iroquois,  204  ;  designs,  205  ;  expedition 
from  Montreal  against,  209  ;  alarm, 
209 ;  expedition  from  Three  Rivers 
against,  210  ;  expedition  from  Quebec 
against,  210  ;  cruelties  undergone,  and 
losses,  209-212 ;  purposes  of  revenge, 
212  ;  vain  appeal  to  England  for  assist¬ 
ance,  213 ;  determination  to  expel  the 
French  from  Canada,  214  ;  retaliations, 
215  ;  abortive  expedition  against  Mon¬ 
treal,  214  ;  unsuccessful  naval  arma¬ 
ment  against  Quebec,  214.  215  ;  pre¬ 
parations  for  another  attack  on  Quebec, 
226;  disastrous  issue  of  this,  227  ; 
efforts  to  undermine  French  influence 
over  the  Indians,  246  ;  frightful  suffer 
ing  from  Indian  and  French  incursions, 
255  ;  indignant  resolution  to  annihilate 
the  French  power,  256  ;  successful  ap 
peal  to  Queen  Anne’s  Government, 
and  warlike  preparations,  258,  259  ;  dis¬ 
astrous  issue  of  the  expedition,  and 
retreat,  259  ;  ideas  in  regard  to  bound¬ 
aries,  283 ;  resolute  decision  to  resist 
the  claims  of  the  French  to  the  Ohio 
valley,  288  ;  original  designs  as  against 
the. French,  298  ;  four  projected  expedi¬ 
tions  of,  under  Braddock,  against  the 
French,  298  ;  account  of  these,  300-307  ; 
dilemma  and  harsh  proceedings  in  re¬ 
gard  to  Nova  Scotia,  302-304;  persecu¬ 
tion  of,  1756-58,  320  ;  reverses  in  Ohio 
valley  in  1756,  317-321  ;  entanglements 
with  imperial  military  schemes,  322 ; 
successes  of,  in  campaign  of  1758,  333. 

Colonists,  early  French,  character  of,  146, 
147 ;  enterprise,  170,  171 ;  increase, 
171  ;  ravages  of  scurvy  and  small-pox 
among,  181  ;  agricultural  wealth  in  1682, 
191. 

Colonists,  French  and  English,  standing 
cause  of  quarrel  between,  232  ;  relation¬ 
ships  with  the  Iroquois,  234,  235  ; 
quarrels  as  to  right  of  superiority  over 
the  Iroquois  territory,  240,  241 ;  peace 
between,  in  consequence  of  Treaty  of 
Ryswick,  241 ;  renewal  of  hostilities  be- 
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tween,  255  ;  intrigues  among  the  In¬ 
dians  255  ;  hostile  operations  for  supre¬ 
macy  frustrated  by  the  cunning  policy 
of  the  Indians,  257  ;  comparative  mili¬ 
tary  resources,  258  ;  peace  by  Treaty  of 
Utrecht,  260,  261;  comparative  esti¬ 
mate,  275  ;  outbreak  of  war  between 
277  ;  disregard  of  agreements  betwee 
the  mother  countries,  283  284 ,  coin 
sions  on  the  border  territories,  287 
preparations  for  a  decisive  struggle, 

291  ;  account  of  the  fortified  stations 
of  292-295  ;  home  succours,  naval  ana 
military  297  ;  respective  territorial 
claims  298;  relative  military  positions 
of  in  1755,  299-315.  .  .  , 

Colonisation,  French,  of  Canada,  origina 
lims  of  2;  first  attempt  at,  22, 

second  attempt  at,  26  L  til? •  peltry. _  trade 

in  its  relation  to,.  27:29  ;  attempts  at,  by 
chartered  companies,  28 ;  by  Ponte- 
grave  and  Chauvin,  31 ;  by  Pootegi-avd 
Ind  De  Chates,  31;  the  first  real 
founder,  32  ;  first  great  attempt  at,  34 
Champlain’s  success  in,  36-74  ,  all  but 
defeat  of,  58  ;  obstacle  to,  from  Indian 
feuds,  61;  jealousies  connected  with, 
adiusted,  62;  obstructions  to,  from  the 
English,  73  ;  new  attempt  at,  75  ;  effects 
on  of  drinking  propensities  of  the  In¬ 
dians,  81 ;  progress,  92  ;  comparative 
weakness  and  slowness,  97  ;  missionary 
in  its  aims,  98  ;  drawbacks  to,  10-,  , 
obstruction  from  Iroquois  to  12b  , 
critical  moment  m,  132 ;  mdiffeience 
of  French  Government  to,  2o3,  tiue 
bane  of,  265. 

Columbus,  discoverer  of  America,  n. 
Commission,  boundaries,  report  of,  282. 
Compagnie  de  Montreal,  la,  institution 
and  aims,  106  ;  first  president,  107  , 
steadfast  determination  of,  107  ;  equip¬ 
ment  and  start,  108;  troubles  from- 
Iroquois,  109 ;  straits  of,  110  ;  dissolu¬ 
tion  of,  111.  .  .  , 

Companies,  old  and  new,  rivalries  of,  61 , 

union  of,  61.  ,  _ 

Company,  united,  complaints  at  home 
against,  66  ;  embarrassment  fiom,  69, 

Company,  Indian,  exclusive  trade  trans- 
actions  of,  271>  272. 

Conde,  Prince,  becomes  Viceroy  of  Canada, 
44  ;  can  do  nothing  for  the  colony,  57  , 
resigns  his  viceroyalty  68. 

Confessional,  the,  the  Indians  and  324 
Congregation  de  la  Notre  Dame,  founda- 

Co'nstitution,  political,  of  Canada,  cliaIlges 
in  136  ■  establishment  of  a  new,  140- 
143  ;  proclamation,  143  ;  bad  working, 
153 

Convent  of  the  Recollets  founding  of  a  60. 
Convent,  Ursuline,  foundation  of  an,  106 
burning  of,  121 ;  efforts  to  restore,  1-  , 
122  ;  Indian  sympathy  with  the  nuns  oi» 
122  ;  necessary  sacrifice  of,  227. 


Corvdes,  days  of,  367.  . 

Cook,  Captain,  services  at  siege  of  Quebec, 

377 

Council,  Supreme,  appointment  of  a,  140  ; 
arrival  of,  141  ;  composition  of,  141 , 
powers  of  several  members  of  141  ,  col¬ 
lective  powers  of,  141 ;  restriction  upon, 

142  •  installation  of,  143  ;  dissensions 
in,  152,  183-185,  190.  . 

Courcelle,  M.  de,  expedition  against  the 
Iroquois,  158, 159  ;  governorship  of,  173- 
175  ;  character  and  service  to  the  colony, 

174,  175,  180-182. 

Coureurs  de  bois,  hazardous  and  illicit 
trade,  190;  bootless  prosecution,  190  , 
employment  against  the  Iroquois,  199- 
202. 

Crises,  in  the  history  of  French  Canada, 

342 

Crown  Point,  military  importance  of,  293. 

Denonville,  M.  de,  antecedents  194 ; 
governorship  of,  196-205  ;  successful  ex¬ 
pedition  against  the  Iroquois,  197,  198  , 
embarrassments,  200-202  ;  representa¬ 
tions  to  the  court  of  France,  203  ,  lecaU, 
205  ;  character  and  administration.  205. 

De  Chates,  alliance  of,  with  Pontegrave, 

31 ;  with  Champlain,  32. 

Diamond,  Cape,  first  arrival  at,  9  ;  chosen 
by  Champlain  for  a  permanent  settle- 

Dieskau,  General,  army,  297  ;  overruled 
by  Vaudreuil,  309  ;  defeat  and  fate,  oil. 
Dollard,  M.,  desperate  enterprise  of,  llo, 
117 

Duquesne,  M.,  governorship  of,  285-297  ; 
vigorous  reforms  in  the  admmistiation, 
256  ;  defence  of  French  claims  to  the 
Ohio  valley,  287  ;  resignation,  297. 

Du  Vignan,  imposture  of,  45. 

Earthquakes,  a  succession  of,  in  1663, 
148,  149  ;  reported  effects,  physical  and 
moral,  of,  149,  150. 

Eclipse,  almost  total,  m  1663,  148. 

England,  territorial  pretensions  of,  100, 
298  '  cession  to,  of  Canadian  terntoi  y 
by  Treaty  of  Utrecht,  261 ;  capture  by, 
of  Louisbourg,  278  ;  resolute  determina¬ 
tion  to  extinguish  French  rule  m  Canada, 
343  344. 

English  troops,  sufferings  of,  in  Quebec, 
43^  433 

Eries’  or  Cat  Indians,  foolhardiness  and 
extirpation  of,  127. 

Expedition,  Acadian,  history  of  the,  34. 
Expedition,  English  in  1755  against  Nova 
Scotia,  300-306 ;  Shirley’s  3o5  ,  Biad- 
dock’s,  305  307  ;  against  Crown  Point, 
on-  3i2  •  in  1757,  miscalculated,  against 
Louisbourg.  322;  in  1758,  to  the  Ohio 
valley  334-336;  against  Fort  Frontenac, 
336  337  ;  to  Lake  Champlain,  387-340  ;  in 
1759  to  valley  of  St  Lawrence  359-361  , 

against  Fort  Niagara,  361,  362  ;  against 
rwheo.  363:  against  Montreal,  461-472. 
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Expedition,  French,  against  Oswego,  317, 
318 ;  against  Fort  William  Henry,  1756, 
320,  321;  against  Fort  George,  1757, 
323-392. 

Feudal  elements,  importation  of,  171. 

First  military  expedition  against  the 
Iroquois,  157,  158  ;  retreat,  159  ;  com¬ 
parative  success,  159 ;  Courcelle’s 
opinion  of,  159  ;  second,  or  De  Tracy’s, 
160,  161  ;  difficulties  in  the  march,  162, 
163 ;  unexpected  food  supplies,  162- 
164  ;  its  ravages,  and  return,  164,  165  ; 
its  effect  upon  the  Iroquois,  165. 

Forts,  military,  erection  of,  against  the 
Iroquois  Indians,  156,  167,  188,  189  ; 
border,  of  French  and  English  colonists, 
292-295. 

Fort  Niagara,  calamity  at,  199. 

Fort  St  Louis,  projected  building  of,  60  ; 
slow  progress  of  the  works,  69  ;  new 
plans  for,  and  operations,  70. 

Foye,  Ste.  account  of  battle  of,  451-455  ;  re¬ 
giments  engaged  at,  452 ;  loss  of  British. 
454. 

France,  religious  and  political  troubles  in, 
24  ;  colonisation  of  Canada  by,  28  ;  in¬ 
sincerity  of  the  court  to  Champlain,  69 ; 
territorial  pretensions,  99  ;  Indian  name 
for  king,  104  ;  imbecility  of  the  court, 

204  ;  territorial  claims  of,  298  ;  costs  of 
her  Canadian  colony,  314. 

Francis  I.,  ambition  of,  2;  sarcastic  say¬ 
ing,  2 ;  his  appreciation  of  Cartier, 
18. 

Franciscan  order  of  Recollets,  immigration 
of,  46 ;  exclusion  from  Canada,  137 ; 
seminary,  55  ;  among  the  Hurons,  62 ; 
appeal  to  France,  64. 

Frontenac,  Count,  governorship,  183-190  ; 
character  and  antecedents,  175-183 ; 
haughtiness  of,  and  dissensions  with 
bishop  and  intendant,  183,  184  ;  cen¬ 
sured,  185  ;  schemes,  186  ;  fh-mness  and 
decision,  188,  189  ;  arbitrary  proceed¬ 
ings,  190  ;  recall,  190 ;  reappointment, 

205  ;  vigorous  measures,  206  ;  two¬ 
fold  project,  207 ;  designs  against  the 
English,  208  ;  measures  against  the 
English  colonists,  208-211 ;  successes, 
209-211  ;  congratulations  from  the 
Iroquois,  211  ;  decisive  measures,  213  ; 
ecstasy  in  the  war- dance,  214  ;  vigorous 
preparations  to  resist  the  English  fleet, 
215,  216  ;  reply  to  the  English  summons 
to  surrender  Quebec,  217-219  ;  judicious 
defence  of  Quebec,  and  defeat  of  the 
English,  218  ;  recognition  of  this  service, 
219  ;  success  of  his  administration,  220  ; 
embarrassments,  221 ;  home  succour, 
222  ;  failure  to  conciliate  the  Iroquois, 
222 ;  comparative  military  weakness, 
225  ;  successes  nevertheless  against  the 
English  and  the  Iroquois,  226 ;  bone  of 
contention  witli  the  Iroquois,  232  ;  pre¬ 
parations  for  a  decisive  campaign 
against  the  Iroquois,  234-236 ;  account 


of  campaign,  237-239 ;  death,  242  ;  char¬ 
acter,  242,  243. 

Frontenac,  contention  about,  233 ;  cap¬ 
ture  of,  337. 

Galissionieke,  M.  de  la,  governorship  of, 
280-282 ;  proposals  to  curb  the  English 
power,  280  ;  appointment  as  a  boundary 
commissioner,  281 ;  failure  to  establish 
a  printing-press  in  Canada  through  the 
parsimony  of  the  home  government, 
281  ;  services,  281,  282 ;  retirement, 
282. 

Gamanche,  Marquis  de,  gifts  for  mission 
purposes,  70;  for  education,  83. 

Garakonthie,  the  moral  character  and 
influence  of,  133  ;  embassy  under,  157  ; 
death,  188. 

Gaspe,  French  take  formal  possession  of 
Canada  at,  5. 

George,  Fort,  siege  and  capitulation  of, 
323-326  ;  massacre  of,  327 -329. 

George,  Lake,  discovery  of,  39. 

Giffard,  services  to  Canada,  101. 

Gorgues,  M.  de,  chivalrous  enterprise, 
25. 

Governors  of  Canada,  list  of,  till  1663, 
104-112  ;  similarity  of  task,  104 ;  com¬ 
plete  list,  144  ;  chief  embarrassments, 
112  ;  general  character,  119;  ceremonial 
reception,  128 ;  qualifications  required, 
285. 

Guyart,  Marie  (Mere  Marie  de  l’lncarna- 
tion),  character,  176  ;  Ferland’s  descrip¬ 
tion  of,  176 ;  influence  upon  colonial 
manners,  177. 

Haviland,  Colonel,  movements  on  Mon¬ 
treal,  462,  463. 

Henry  III.,  letters-royal  of,  to  Champlain, 
58,  59. 

Henry  IV.,  interest  in  colonisation  of 
Canada,  26,  33 ;  grants  a  charter  to 
trade  with,  and  colonise  Canada,  30 ; 
effect  of  death  on  the  colony,  35. 

Herbert,  Louis,  history  of,  56 ;  family  of, 
56  ;  independence  of,  71;  widow  and 
son-in-law  of,  74. 

Ilochelaga,  French  station  at,  10  ;  visited 
by  Champlain,  32  ;  site  of  Montreal,  43. 

Horses,  importation  of,  157. 

Hotel  Dieu,  establishment  of,  106. 

Hudson,  Henry,  discoveries,  and  fate  of, 
45. 

Hudson’s  Bay  Company,  charter  of,  182. 

Huguenots,  persecutions  against,  24,  25  ; 
exclusion  from  Canadian  colonisation, 
55,  77,  78  ;  jealousy  towards  Jesuits, 
67 ;  disfavour  shown  to,  and  disabilities 
of,  68. 

Hurons.  the  French  alliance  with,  37  ; 
friendliness,  42,  80,  100  ;  territory,  48  ; 
elation.  50  ;  over-confidence,  defeat  and 
retreat,  52 ;  strategy  of,  53  ;  altack  of 
Iroquois  on,  105  ;  annihilation  of,  115  ; 
numbers  and  territory,  115  ;  descend¬ 
ants,  116 ;  speech  of  chief,  122. 
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Iberville,  Pierre  le  Moyne  d\  father,  2o0, 
services,  230,  231  ;  naval  feats,  231. 

Indians,  origin  of  name,  xx.  ;  numbers, 
xxi  ;  region  and  occupation,  &c.,  xxi.  , 
names  and  hunting-grounds  of  the  j 

Canadians  of  New  England,  xxi.-xxm.  , 

savage  state,  xxlii.,  xxiv. ;  religion, 
xxiv  ;  war  qualities,  xxiv.  ;  common 
qualities,  xxv.  ;  present  number,  and 
state  of  Canadians,  xxv.,  xxvi.  ;  jea¬ 
lousy  of  the,  6;  French  trade  with, 

21  ■  French  treaty  with,  37 ;  cruelty 
towards,  39,  41,  50  ;  missions  to,_ 

47  ■  first  experience  of  treachery,  57  , 
league  of,  against  the  French  settlers 
69  ;  internecine  feuds  of,  00  ;  treaty  of 
peace  between,  63 ;  naturalisation  ot 
Frenchmen  among,  63,  246  ;  disastrous 
effects  of  intoxicating  drink  on,  81  ; 
failure  to  educate,  180-197  ;  disgraceful 
bribes  by  French  and  English,  223  , 
criminal  deference  to  their  cruel  vindic¬ 
tiveness,  222-225 ;  concourse  for  confer¬ 
ence  at  Montreal,  249-251  ;  extermina¬ 
tion  of  a  tribe  incited  by  the  English, 
260  ;  treachery,  310  ;  fickleness,  320. 

Indies,  East,  early  attempts  to  find  a 
north-west  passage  to,  45. 

Iroquois  Indians,  expeditions  against,  39 , 
hostility  to  the  French  colonists.  39  ; 
first  defeat,  39  ;  second  defeat,  41 ;  third 
expedition  against,  50;  defences,  51  ; 
attack  upon,  51 ;  courage  and  victory, 
52 ;  revenge  upon  the  Hurons,  54  ;  obtain 
fire-arms,  54;  trouble  the  rising  colony, 
60  ;  agree  to  peace,  63  ;  friendly  to  the 
English,  100  ;  depredations,  104,  105  ; 
treachery,  105,  112  ;  barbarous  proposal, 
105  ■  ambuscading  ways  of,  109 ;  atroci¬ 
ties  of,  111,  113-115, 117  ;  all  but  success¬ 
ful  plans  for  extinction  of  French  rule, 
117  ;  designs  against  the  Hurons,  123  ; 
audacity,  125 ;  defeat,  125  ;  complaint 
against,  126  ;  the  dominancy  of,  129 ; 
French  horror  of,  129,  130 ;  character, 
130  ;  preparations  of,  for  a  last  assault, 
130 ;  unexpected  proposal  for  peace, 
132  ;  repulses,  135  ;  continued  incur¬ 
sions,  155  ;  warlike  preparations  against, 
156  ;  treachery,  160  ;  successive  re¬ 
treats,  162 ,  163  ;  palisaded  camps  of, 
164  ;  embassy  for  peace,  165  ;  account  of, 
166-168  ;  tribes  and  geographical  dis¬ 
tribution,  166  ;  region,  166  ;  cruelty. 
167  ;  value  to  the  colony,  171-180  ; 
settlement  of  converted,  181;  preference 
for  English,  182;  disaffection  of,  188- 
194 ;  defeat  by  Denonville,  198,  199  ; 
renewed  incursions,  199  ;  dubious  peace 
with,  200  ;  fearful  barbarities,  202  ; 
alliance  with  the  English,  204-209 ;  new 
inroads  and  cruelties,  222  ;  French  dis¬ 
trust  of  the  converted,  222,  223 ;  com¬ 
parative  value  of  a  dead  and  a  living, 
224 ;  tired  of  hostilities,  228  ;  renewal 
of  hostilities,  234  ;  alliance  witli  the 
colonists,  234,  235  ;  great  expedition 


against,  236;  disastrous  plight,  238, 
239  ;  refusal  to  own  subjection  to  either 
France  or  England,  241  ;  cunning, 
242 ;  independent  attitude,  245  ;  pro¬ 
visional  treaty  with  the  French,  -47  ; 
conclusion  of  peace,  250;  request  for 
priests,  251 ;  refusal  to  own  English  or 
French  supremacy,  261 ;  accession  to, 
261;  holders  ofthebalance  of  power,  262. 

Isle  Allumettes,  discovery  of,  45 

Isle  of  Birds,  why  so-called,  3  ;  of  Byron, 
natural  wealth  of,  3  ;  of  Bacchus,  vines 
of,  9. 


Jenner,  salutation  to,  181. 

Jesuit  missionaries,  employment  anil  ai- 
rival  of,  67 ;  distrust  of,  67  ;  two  dis¬ 
tinguished,  67  ;  cold  reception,  70  ; 
establishment  on  their  own  resources, 
70  ;  gifts  to,  70  ;  patriotism,  71  ;  English 
concession  to,  74  ;  preference  for  over 
mendicant,  77;  “  Relations  "  of, _  81  ; 
moral  virtues,  82  ;  enlightened  views, 
83  ;  horrid  sufferings,  114 ;  greatest  or, 
114 ;  peace  mediations,  127  ;  magnani¬ 
mity,  133  ;  supercession,  137  ;  English 
veto  upon,  246  ;  machinations  against 
the  English,  301.  . 

Jeune,  Le,  thankfulness,  92  ;  enthusiastic 
account  of,  94-96. 

Johnson,  William,  notice  of  character 
and  services,  308  ;  victory  of,  over  the 
French  near  Fort  Edwiard,  olO,  311 ,  per¬ 
sonal  influence  of,  320  ;  victory  at  Fort 
Niagara,  361,  362. 

Jonquiere,  M.  dela,  governorship,  282-280, 
charge  of  avarice  against,  285  ;  death, 
285. 


Kalm,  Professor,  282.  . 

Kirkt,  Sir  David,  his  challenge,  72  ,  inter¬ 
cepts  supplies  to  Quebec,  72;  demands 
the  surrender  of  Quebec,  and  takes  pos- 
session.  74. 

Kirkt,  Louis,  first  English  commandant  of 
Quebec,  75  ;  his  resignation,  79. 

Kondiaronk  (the  Rat),  treachery  of,  201  , 
death,  250- 

Labrador,  Cartier’s  opinion  of,  3 ;  first 
French  viceroy  of,  18. 

Massacre  of  Lachine,  202. 

Lallemant,  friend  and  spiritual  adviser  or 
Champlain,  07  ;  patriotism,  72  ;  attends 
Champlain  in  his  last  moments,  84. 

Laval.  M.,  arrival  of,  130  ;  quarrel  with 
D’Argenson  about  precedence  and  liquor 
traffic  131.  136  ;  ecclesiastical  appoints 
nients,  137  ;  abolition  of  J esuit  mis¬ 
sionary  system,  137  ;  new  ecclesiastical 
organisation  of,  137;  appointment  as 
bishop,  142  ;  collision  with  De  Mesy, 
152  ;  coolness  and  dignity,  152  ;  com¬ 
plaint  against  De  Mesy  to  the  king.  153  , 
arbitrary  proceedings,  153  ;  dissensions 
with  Frontenac,  184 ;  anxiety  for  settle¬ 
ment  of  the  liquor  question,  185  ;  arbi- 
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trary  conduct  of,  191 ;  controversy  with 
the  Recollets,  192  ;  application  for  a 
successor,  192 ;  retirement,  196  ;  char¬ 
acter,  196. 

Lauson,  De,  governorship  of,  125-128  ;  de¬ 
feats  the  Iroquois,  and  concludes  a 
peace  with  them,  125  ;  two  concessions 
censured,  126  ;  unpopularity  and  retire¬ 
ment,  127. 

Lescarbot,  accompanies  De  Mont’s  expedi¬ 
tion,  34;  his  opinion  of  Champlain, 
87. 

Levis,  M.  de,  character  and  services  of, 
4l9  ;  scheme  to  retake  Quebec,  and  re¬ 
cover  Canada,  427  ;  forces  under  him, 
427  ;  advance  to  recapture  Quebec,  448  ; 
victory  at  Ste  Foye,  453.  454 ;  mistake 
after,  456  ;  siege  preparations,  456  ; 
their  defeat,  456-458  ;  his  losses,  459  ; 
dispiritment,  460. 

Limestone,  importation  of,  60  ;  discovery 
of,  60. 

Louis  XIV.,  promise  of  aid  to  the  colony, 
131  ;  apathy,  131  ;  sends  an  earnest  of 
aid,  and  promises  more,  134 ;  appoints 
a  government,  140 ;  jealous  and  arbi¬ 
trary  disposition  of,  143  ;  character  and 
reign,  143  ;  humiliation,  260 ;  unhappy 
policy  with  regard  to  Canada,  264-268 ; 
mistaken  concern  for  the  hatters  of 
Paris,  265  ;  greatest  mistake,  267  ;  great¬ 
ness  of.  267,  268  ;  the  two  objects  of  his 
colonial  policy,  268  ;  death  and  last  con¬ 
fession,  268. 

Louisbourg,  strong  fortification,  263  ;  sur¬ 
render  to  the  English,  278  ;  failures  to 
retake,  278,  279  ;  restoration  to  France, 
281  ;  siege  and  final  capture,  333,  334. 

Magdalen  Islands,  discovery  of,  3. 

Maisonneuve,  M.  de,  magnanimous  reply, 
107  ;  devotion,  108  ;  prudence  and  cool 
courage,  109  ;  forced  retirement  of,  111 ; 
disinterestedness  of,  111  ;  example  of, 
111  ;  anecdote  of,  112  ;  Ville  Marie, 
consecration  of,  107. 

Manee,  M.  devotion  of,  107,  108. 

Manufactures,  rise  of,  170  ;  veto  upon, 
178. 

Mesy,  M.  de,  governorship  of,  151  ;  vigor¬ 
ous  government,  151  ;  collision  with 
Laval  and  the  majority  of  the  council, 

152  ;  arbitrary  and  violent  proceeding, 

153  ;  appeal  to  the  people,  153  ;  charges 
against,  153  ;  preparations  to  impeach, 
and  death,  154. 

Mines,  encouragement  to,  178. 

Missions,  Catholic,  influence  on  the  history 
of  the  colony,  47  ;  the  encouragement, 
55  ;  Shea’s  History  of  American,  48, 114  ; 
new  extensions,  62  ;  embarrassments, 
64 ;  fresh  aid  to,  67  ;  royal  favour 
shown  to,  68  ;  English  concession  to, 
74  ;  extension  of,  106 

Mississippi,  account  of  the  discovery  and 
exploration  of,  186,  187  ;  original  name 
of,  187  ;  discoverer’s  description  of  the 


region  of,  188;  first  thorough  naviga¬ 
tion  of,  188. 

Mohawks.  See  Iroquois. 

Montcalm,  General,  arrival,  antecedents, 
and  character  of,  315  ;  colleagues,  315; 
catalogue  of  discouragements  at  the 
outset  of  his  military  rule,  316  ;  dis¬ 
positions  of  troops,  317 ;  capture  of 
Fort  Oswego,  317,  318 ;  consequent 
popularity,  317 ;  concession  to  blood¬ 
thirsty  instincts  of  the  Indians,  318, 
323 ;  opinion  of  the  Canadians,  318  ; 
vivacity,  319  ;  concentration  upon  Ca¬ 
rillon  and  Crown  Point,  320  ;  programme 
for  1757,  321 ;  siege  and  capture  of  Fort 
George,  323-329  ;  repulse  of  a  formid¬ 
able  attack  on  Carillon,  338,  339  ;  esti¬ 
mate  of  the  weakness  of  his  position  at 
Carillon,  340 ;  his  policy  henceforth, 
34l  ;  instructions  from  headquarters, 
345  ;  devotion,  346  ;  distrust  of  Vau- 
dreuil,  347  ;  forebo  mgs,  353  ;  disgust, 
354 ;  last  hope,  354 ;  distinguished 
officers,  376  ;  defensive  policy  at 
Quebec,  391 ;  mistaken  security,  400  ; 
surprise,  406  ;  resolve  to  give  battle, 

'  407  ;  reasons  for  real  and  alleged, 

407  ;  number  of  his  army,  408  ;  its 
I  disposition,  409 ;  its  sudden  check 

and  rout,  411 ;  fall  of,  412  ;  his  losses, 
412  ;  last  sayings,  414  ;  burying  place, 
414,  415  ;  coffin,  415  ;. skull,  415 
I  Montmaguy,  M.,  governorship  of,  104-112 ; 
double  object  of,  104  ;  Indian  surname, 
104 ;  ill  successes,  and  hazardous  situa¬ 
tion,  105 ;  character  and  services  of, 

119,  120;  respect  for  the  memory  of, 

120. 

Montmorency,  Duke  of,  vice-royalty,  58 ; 
retirement,  66. 

Montreal,  origin  of  the  name,  11,  15 ; 
French  trading-station,  27 ;  origin  of 
the  city,  43 ;  establishment  of  La  Com- 
pagnie  de  Montreal,  106  ;  rapid  growth, 
111  ;  population  in  1672,  111,  181  ;  bar¬ 
barous  onslaught  of  the  Iroquois  upon, 
202  ;  English  expedition  against,  214 ; 
fortification  of,  269,  296 ;  population 
in  1722,  final  expedition  against,  461- 
472  ;  capitulation,  473,  474. 

Monts,  M.  de,  first  visit  to  Canada,  31 ; 
character  and  appointment  as  lieut.- 
general,  33;  expedition  to  Canada 
under,  34 ;  renewal  of  charter,  10,  35  ; 
discouragements  and  retirement,  42, 
43. 

Murray,  General,  first  English  governor 
of  Quebec,  429  ;  difficulties  as  to  fuel, 
430,  431  ;  spirit  of  his  troops,  432  ;  re¬ 
gulations  as  to  prices  of  food,  434  ;  in¬ 
timidation  of  the  enemy,  434  ;  treat¬ 
ment  of  the  inhabitants,  435,  436  ;  ex¬ 
pulsion  by,  of  Jesuits,  438  ;  criminal 
jurisprudence,  439;  vigilant  military 
measures  ;  440  ;  kept  in  alarm  by  the 
French,  441 ;  orders  misapprehended, 
441 ;  severity  with  the  French  colonists, 
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442 ;  takes  and  fortifies  Point  Levi,  443  ; 
ruse  to  revive  the  spirits  of  his  men, 

446  ;  preparations  against  De  Levis  at¬ 
tack  447  ;  journal,  450  i  imprudent 
hazard  of  battle,  451 ;  narrative  of  battle 
of  Ste  Foye,  451-454 ;  manifesto,  454  , 
sullen  despondent  spirit  of  his  troops, 

455  ;  re-assurance,  456  ;  message  t,o  the 
fleet,  456  ;  expedition  up  St  Lawrence, _ 

459  ;  expedition  against  Montreal,  4bd  , 
military  rule  of  Canada,  476. 

Nations,  Five.  See  the  Iroquois ;  Six,  26L 
Newfoundland,  early  cod  fisheries,  xix.  , 
Cartier’s  comparative  estimate  ol,  6, 

M.  de  Roberval,  first  French  viceroy  of, 

New  France.  See  Canada.  Colonisation 
of.  35.  See  Nova  Scotia. 

Newspaper,  first,  Canadian,  281. 
NovaPS?otia,  De  Mont’s  preference  for, 

34;  cession  to  England  by  France, .261, 
English  expedition  against  the  French 
in  301-304 ;  resistance  on  the  part  ot 
the  French  to  English  rule  on  religious 
grounds,  301,  302;  dilemma of  the Eng¬ 
lish  in  regard  to,  302  ;  expulsion  and 
hardships  of  French  colonists,  o0o,  o04  , 
resulting  desolation,  304 ;  character  of 
French  settlers  in,  302,  304. 

Nuns,  Ursuline,  establishment  of,  101 , 
contentedness,  102. 

Oath  of  neutrality,  463. 

Oneidas.  See  Iroquois.  _ 

Onondagas.  See  Iroquois.  ..... 
Orders,  religious,  laws  to  limit  the  acqui¬ 
sition  of  property  by,  253. 

Oswego,  Fort,  fall  of  318  ’ e£?°t 
French  influence  with  natives,  320. 
Ottawa,  discovery  of,  45 ;  traversed  as  far 
as  46°  20'  north  latitude,  48. 

Pbltbie,  Mad.  dela,  arrival  of,  106  ;  devo¬ 
tion  106  107,176;  connections  and  per¬ 
sonal  attractions,  176;  influence  upon 
colonial  manners,  177.  , 

Perrot,  Nicolas,  character  and  antece¬ 
dents,  228  ;  knowledge  of  and  influence 
With  the  Indians,  228,  229;  semces  to 
the  colony,  229  ;  good  offices  of,  246,  250. 
Perrots,  the,  notice  of,  184. 

Pestilence,  ravages  of,  !47,  148. 

Phipps,  Sir  W.  squadron,  214,  216  ,  sum¬ 
mons,  216;  flag,  217;  attacks 
Quebec,  217,  218 ;  discomfiture,  219 , 

death,  219.  . 

Pitt,  William,  anti-French  policy,  312, 
vigorous  measures,  332. 

Plantations.  Nee  Colonies.  .  _  _  . 

Portuguese,  discoveries  of,  xyu. ,  ett®ctb 
of  their  example  on  maritime  entei- 
prise,  xviii. 

Quebec,  origin  of,  9-15  ;  French  trading- 
station  at,  27  ;  rude  beginnings,  36  , 
population  in  1616,  56  ;  early  troubles, 


56  57,  69 ;  projected  fortification,  59 ; 
made  capital  of  Canada,  59  ;  famine  in 
1626  71  ;  blockade  of,  and  demand  to 
surrender  by  the  English,  72;  sur¬ 
render,  74 ;  foundation  of  college  at, 

83  ;  registers  first  kept  in,  101 ;  first 
baptism  in,  101  ;  first  wedding  in,  101 ; 
jealousy  of  Montreal,  111  ;  births  in 
1670,  1671,  180  ;  growth  into  a  city, 

180  ■  great  fire  in,  191  ;  preparations  at, 
against  the  English,  216-219  ^summons 
of  to  surrender,  216  ;  successful  resist¬ 
ance  of  218,  219  ;  state  of  during  siege, 

220  ;  additions  to  the  defences  of,  227, 

269  ;  population  in  1722, 271  ;  society  of, 
in  1720,  273,  274  ;  scarcity  in,  313  ;  arma¬ 
ment  against,  under  Saunders  and 
Wolfe,  363-365  ;  operations  for  defence, 
366-369  ;  distribution  of  forces,  370  ; 
arrival  of  the  English,  371  ;  futile  at¬ 
tempt  to  fire  the  English  fleet  and  dis¬ 
turb  the  siege  operations,  377 ,  , 

effect  of  the  bombardment  on  buildings 
379  ;  virtual  destruction,  379  ;  alleged 
unjustifiable  outrages  and  devastation  in 
the  fields  round  by  the  English,  38o-390, 
Saunders  and  Wolfe's  opinion  of  the 
defences.  391 ;  desperate  condition,  394- 
397  ;  prosecution  of  the  siege,  416  ;  sur¬ 
render  420  ;  terms  of  capitulation,  420  ; 
occupation  by  the  English,  421  ;  hart- 
ships  from  want  of  fuel  after  tall,  4o0  , 
sufferings  of  English  garrison,  432 , 
grotesque  appearance  of  garrison  on 
paradei  433  ;  sufferings  of  English  gar¬ 
rison  445 ;  abortive  attempt  of  the 
French  to  retake,  456-458  :  joy  of  the 
English  garrison  on  the  appearance  of 
relief,  457  ;  siege  raised,  458,  459. 

Race  Antipathies,  strength  of,  25 
Rangers,  Wolfe’s,  bush-fightmg  and  scalp- 
*jig  practice,  373.  „ 

Rapids,  the,  discovery,  32  ;  original  name, 
32  ;  Champlain  visits  and  passes,  44  ; 
General  Amherst's  expedition  and  the, 
469 ;  disasters  to  Amherst’s  army  m,  476. 
Registers  of  births,  &c.,  institution  of  1,1. 
Relations  des  Jesuistes,  81;  value  of,  82 ; 
dates,  82;  authors,  82;  histoiy  as 
documents,  82  ;  effect  of  the  publica¬ 
tion,  92,  93  ;  references,  118,  120,  12b, 
128,129,133,148,167.  . 

Repentigny,  Madame,  patriotic  mven- 

tions.  265.  „  . 

Residences,  establishment  of,  92;  sites 
of,  92.  ,  .  . 

Richelieu,  founds  a  new  colonial  com¬ 
pany,  75  ;  favours  the  Jesuits,  77. 
Roberval,  M.  de,  appointment  as  first 
French  colonial  Governor  of  Canada, 
18 ;  failure  to  found  a  colony,  22 ;  loss 
at  sea  in  a  second  attempt,  23. 

Roche,  Marquis  de  la,  failure  to  found  a 
French  colony  in  Canada,  26. 

Rocky  Mountains,  276. 

Ryswick,  Treaty  of,  241. 
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Sable  Island,  convict  colony  at,  26  ;  fate  I 
of  the  first  colonists,  26. 

Sagard,  Gabriel,  services  in  promoting 
peace  among  the  native  Indians,  62  ; 
league  with  the  Jesuits.  67. 

Salle,  la,  first  navigator  of  the  Mississippi, 
188,  193 ;  his  establishment  of  forts  and 
trading-posts,  188, 189  ;  death,  193. 

Saunders,  Admiral,  appointment  to  com¬ 
mand  naval  squadron  against  Quebec, 
358  ;  distinguished  subordinates,  376. 

Scurvy,  symptoms  and  effects  of,  13  ;  In¬ 
dian  antidote  for,  14 ;  ravages  of,  14, 
37,56,  181,261.  . 

Seminary,  the  Jesuit,  at  Quebec,  institu¬ 
tion  of,  137  ;  attendance,  180  ;  trans¬ 
formation  of,  196. 

Senecas.  See  Iroquois. 

Settlers,  the  first, in  America,  quarrels  ancl 
jealousies.  99 ;  injudicious  conduct  to¬ 
wards  natives,  99 ;  conflicting  claims,  100. 

Sillery,  M.  de,  benefactions  of,  106. 

Simon’le  Moyne,  self-sacrifice  of,  133. 

Shenectady,  massacre  of,  209. 

Slate,  importation  of,  60. 

Small-pox,  ravages  of,  181,  201. 

Soldiers,  English,  horror  of  the  Indians, 
323 

Spain  and  Portugal,  pretensions,  21. 

Spaniards,  treachery  and  cruelty  of  the  25. 

btadacona,  French  station  at,  9 ;  visited 
by  Champlain,  32. 

St  Lawrence,  the,  discovery  of,  7,  9,  15  ; 
forests  on  the  banks,  20. 

St  Sulpice,  the  order  of,  foundation  ot,  m 
Montreal,  111. 


Tadoussac,  first  French  trading  settle¬ 
ment  at,  27  ;  second  settlement  at,  31. 

Taieronk,  chief  of  the  Hurons,  speech  of, 

122. 

Talon,  Intendant,  arrival  of,  155  ;  co¬ 
operation  with  De  Tracy,  170  ;  services 
to  the  colony,  177-180  ;  boast  of,  178 ; 
character,  179. 

Three  Rivers,  trading-post  at,  27-31 ;  con¬ 
spiracy  at,  58.  , 

Tithes,  imposition  of,  138  ;  changes  m  the 
rating,  138  ;  popular  resistance,  152  ; 
acceptable  adjustment,  155. 

Toast,  British,  364. 

Tourmente,  Captain,  the  hay-field  of,  69. 

Trade,  early,  with  Canada,  24 ;  m  skins 
and  furs,  27-29  ;  settlements  for  27  ; 
extent  and  value  of  the  peltry,  80  ;  m 
beavers’  skins,  126  ;  dependent  on 
the  friendly  or  unfriendly  relations  with 
Iroquois,  126  ;  export,  170  ;  import,  1/0. 

Trade,  free,  effects  of,  43  ;  infant  strug- 
gles’of.  44.  .  . 

Traffic,  liquor,  preventive  measure  by 
Champlain,  138  ;  English  encourage¬ 
ment  to,  138  ;  increase  of,  138  ;  dissen¬ 
sions  arising  out  of,  138,  139  ;  demoralis¬ 
ing  effects  on  the  Indians,  139-148  ;  dis¬ 
sensions  about,  184 ;  inquiry  into,  and 
decision  regarding,  185. 


Tracy,  M.  de,  appointment  as  viceroy, 
154  ;  arrival  of,  154  ;  vigorous  measures 
against  the  Iroquois,  155-160  ;  courage, 
160  ;  expedition  against  the  Iroquois, 
160-166  ;  colonial  management,  169-171 ; 
return  to  France,  171. 


Utrecht,  Treaty  of,  258. 


Vallier,  M.  de  St,  installation  as  bishop, 
196. 

Vaudreuil,  M.  de,  governorship,  254-272  ; 
impolicy  with  the  English  colonists,  256 ; 
wife,  262  ;  anti-English  policy,  269  ;  in¬ 
ternal  policy,  269  ;  death,  272. 

Vaudreuil,  M.  de  (the  younger),  governor¬ 
ship,  297  ;  opinion  of  the  Canadians, 
and  their  treatment  by  the  regulars, 
319;  military  project  for  1757,  321; 
opinion  of  Montcalm,  347;  culpable 
partiality,  351 ;  manifesto  of,  357  ;  con¬ 
duct  at  the  surrender  of  Quebec,  417, 
418  ;  conduct  at  Montreal,  472,  473. 

Ventadour,  Due  de,  becomes  viceroy,  66 j 
forwards  the  mission  of  Le  Caron  and 
Sagard,  66. 

Verrazzani,  mission  of,  six. 


Washington,  appointment  of,  to  defend 
British  soil  against  French  pretensions, 
288  ;  mistaken  conflict  with  the  French, 
288,  289  ;  defence,  289  ;  charge  against, 
of  murder  and  assassination,  289  ;  capi¬ 
tulation  to  the  French,  290 ;  rear  guard 
in  a  retreat,  307. 

West  Indian  Company,  charter,  169,  170  , 


dissolution,  170. 

Wolfe,  General,  conduct  at  siege  of  Louis- 
bourg,  334;  character  and  antecedents, 
363,  364  ;  exclusive  respect  for  courage 
and  drill,  365  ;  manifesto  in  name  of 
King  of  England,  371,  372 ;  disposition 
of  troops  against  Quebec,  372-375  ; 
failure  to  provoke  Montcalm  to  general 
action,  380-385  ;  defeat  at  Beauport 
Flats,  384,  385  ;  censure  of  the  rash¬ 
ness  ’of  the  grenadiers,  386  ;  attempt 
to  stain  the  memory  of,  388  ;  aban¬ 
donment  of  the  idea  of  attempting 
to  land  above  the  city,  392  ;  resolution 
to  force  an  action,  397 ;  illness,  397  ; 
report  of  this  decision  and  his  death 
published  together  in  England,  397  ; 
o occupation  of  Fort  Levi,  a  preparation 
to  transport  all  the  troops  to  north  side, 

399  ;  superintendence  of  transportation, 

400  ;  disguised  movements,  400-403 ; 
general  order  of,  Sept.  11,  401,  402 , 
landing  on  north  shore,  Sept.  13,  403  ; 
secure  position,  404  ;  choice  of  battle¬ 
ground,  404  ;  number  and  quality  of  his 
army,  409  ;  its  disposition,  409,  410 ; 
victory  of,  411  ;  fall  of,  412  ;  last  words, 
413  ;  monuments  to  the  memory  of,  424, 

Women,  services  and  consequent  emanci¬ 
pation  of,  by  France,  221,  222;  English, 
in  winter  quarters,  433. 
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